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INTRODUCTION 

t6 the present edition, 

BY PROFESSOR OTTO FFLEIDERER, D.1X 


The Leben Jesu of David Friedrich Strauss, which 
was published^ in the year 1835, marked an epoch 
in the history of theology. On the one hand, this 
book represents the crisis in theology at which the 
doubts and critical objections of centuries as to the 
credibility of the Bible narratives had accumulated 
in such overwhelming volume as to break through 
and sweep away^ all the defences of orthodox 
apologetics. On the other hand, in the very com> 
pleteness of the destructive criticism of past tradi- 
tiep lay the germs of a new science of . constructive 
critical inquiry, the work of which vras to bring 
to light the truth of history.* It is quite true that 
the JUtfe of Jesus of 1835 .was far from perfect, as 
judged by the pr^ent standard of scientific criti> 
cistn, and Biblical science has long since advanced 
beyond it Neverthdess, it cannot be disputed that 
it takes rank amoirg^ the standard wcx’ks which 
'are secttre of a perinanent place in liter^re for 
tinl^ foa ihe reason riiat Uiey give final ea^ime^Oii 
to the spiritf ctf* thdr a^, and r^oestnt t|f!|ncally 
oi|;e of ito.^chuunii^^ The1^lm|h»idi^^^ 

a])d_pnrifyi% ihfit^oe , which ^fsrt 
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on their own time, as well as the service they 
render in opening' out new lines of thought, lends 
to them, for all coming generations, a peculiar value 
as admirable weapons in the great fight for truth 
and freedom. Indeed, if our scientists are to be 
believed, when they tell us that the development 
of the individual is only an abbreviated repetition 
of the similar but much slower phases of the' 
development the species, it is hardly too n^uch 
to maintain, that in the present and in the future 
every individual who determines to make his way 
from the bondage of a naive trust in authority and 
tradition into the freedom and light of mature 
thought must pass through precisely that stage of 
thorough’going logical negative criticism which is 
r^resented by Strauss’s work in a unique manner. 
As, according to Christian ethics, the formation of 
a pure moral character is possible only by the death 
of the old Adam, the rise of tme religious con- 
victions is by a similar S/tr3 und werde, die and 
ccvne to life. The imaginary lights of jnythological 
tradition must be put out, that the eye may dis- 
tii^uish the false from the true in the twilight of the 
Biblical origins of our religion. The ancient stru6- 
turei of belidf, which the Wildish fancy of men had 
cotistAtcted of truth ahd ppetry, Wnhrheit und 
Dhhtung, must betaken down and cleared away, in 
orddr'that a new erection of more datable materials 
ma^ raised. To all earnest Sukers after truth, 
the Jem of Strauss may be helpful, not as 

si^ptj^ng ^ tritth r^y tip hand, Imt as stripping 
the ^ the eyes, a^d so 

rightly,;tp.seek it’ ' 

. that 't^ ^ublica- 
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this work needs no justification. It is only those 
who consider the first appearance of the book in< 
excusable and unfortunate that can call in question 
the desirability of its republication. But no one 
can hold such an opinion who is able to follow the 
course of the history of the religious •thought of 
.Protestantism. The critical process which reached 
its conclusion in Strauss’s book, with its negative or 
revc^utionary results, was latent from the beginning 
in the life-blood of Protestantism. The theologians 
of the Reformed Churches of the sixteenth century 
subjected the traditions of Catholic Church history 
to keen historical criticism ; and if they did not then 
think of extending its operations to Biblical tradi- 
tion, we are* justified in recognising in the well- 
known declarations of Luther, as to the inferior 
value of certain books of the Bible, and as to the 
unimportance of physical in comparison with spiritual 
miracles, plain predictions of the line of develop- 
ment which Protestant theology was destined 
ultimately to Jtak€ 

It is intelligible enough that the criticism of the 
]^ible could not arise amongst the orthodox theo- 
logians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Th^ were restrained by a.: rigid doctrine of inspir- 
ation from an unprejudiced* treatment of the Bible, 
and were moreover too much absorbed in dogmatic 
controversies and the defence df their confessions of 
faith, to feel the need of more searching Biblical 
studies. It was among^ Engli^ Free-thinkers and 
Deists that the credi^jility oif the Bibliod nanatives 
was first seriously assailed;, and with s# mudi tenci'' 
per as to gpeatly detract from : die scientii^ wdue of 
the result. Thomas. Woolston's on 

$f$taeUig of (nmn S«mour{six in nomlxMi?^ t7*7-'*7*9) 
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are Specially noteworthy. They attack the literal 
interpretation of the miracles as ludicrous and offen* 
sive, and advocate the allegorical interpretation of 
them as figures and parables of spiritual truths. 
It is possible to find in Woolston^s theory an an- 
ticipation of the mythical principle of inteipreta- 
tion which Strauss opposes to the rationalisdc one. 
Reimarus, the author of the Wolfenbtittel Frag- 
ments, by the publication of which Lessing threw 
German theol<^ into a ferment, occupies the same 
position as the English Deists, and indeed owed 
much to their influence. But at the same time a 
noteworthy difference is observable from the very 
first between the way in which Lessing treated 
these questions and their treatment by the earlier 
Free-thinkers; and the difference is characteristic 
of the two schools. German rationalism bears the 
marks of its origin in the idealistic optimism of the 
philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolff, and remains in 
sympathy with the ethical spirit of Biblical religion ; 
whilst the but faintly religious haturalism of the 
English Deists leads them, with their rejection of 
the Biblical miracles, to attack the religion of tte 
Bible, and drag down into the mire its representa- 
tives and heroes. With this the German Rational- 
ists have no sympathy. They were unable to treat 
the Biblical narratives of miracles as historical occur- 
rences, but they were not prepared on that account 
to regard them as deceit and delusion on the part of 
Biblical heroes, or as the invention of Biblical narra- 
tors ; their reverence for the Bible and its rig^igion 
kept them IhcKoA both of these inferences. . They 
tried to get over the difficulty in two ways , — either 
they looked upon the narratives of miracles, particu- 
latly.those of the Old Testament, A popular reli* 
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:gious legends, traditions, or *' myths,** of the same 
kind as the myths to be met with in all heathen 
religions ; or, on the other hand, regardii^ them as 
•coirtaining the actual history of perfectly natural 
‘events, they ascribed the miraculous appearance 
and form which they b^ur simply to the mistaken 
Judgment of the narrators, or, in other cases, to 
. the erroneous view of the interpreters. The latter 
method was employed especially by Dr. Paulus in 
■his commentary on the Gospels, in which he seeks, 
with a great display of learning and ingenuity, to 
•explain all the miracles of the New Testament 
The theologian Schleiermacher also made frequent 
Oise of it in his Lectures on the Life of Jesus ; and 
traces of it are lo be met with even in the commen- 
taries (^'theologians of the supernaturalist school — 
as, fo^4nstance, Olshausen's. The inexcusable vio- 
len(^ which was thereby done to the Biblical narra- 
tiv^, by which they are forced to say something 
•q^ite different from what the unsophisticated narra- 
^rs intended thenT to say, according to the plain 
sense of their words, was not felt ; nor were these 
interpreters conscious of how mu<h the Gospels are 
■deprived of their choicest treasures of ideal truth 
and poetic beauty by this met^pd of treatment, and 
rthis only for the sake of security instead miserable 
common-place stories as the final outcome of 
•critical examination. 

The favour with which this radically false raticm- 
alistic interpretation of the Gospels was received by 
wery mag^y German theolc^ians at the be^nning of 
thisP' centyry finds its sole explamation ana excuse 
in the prevailing view the time*— that our Gospels 
were written very soon after the death of Jesus, 
•dunng rite hfst generation cd* Christina, |Uid two df 
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them by eye-witnesses — ^the ap<»tles Matthew and 
John. On this supposition, the occurrence in the 
Gospels of unhistorical elements, of religious legends, 
such as might be without hesimtion allowed in*the 
Old Testament, could not be thought of. Or if the 
admissibility of this point of view was granted in 
the case of the birth-stories of the opening chapters 
of Matthew and Liike (as by De Wette), objectton- 
was felt against its application to the miracles*of the 
public life of Jesus. Thus, on the question of the 
historicity of the gospel narratives, theolt^ians held 
views which were confused, undecided, contradic- 
tory, and lacking thoroughness. This state of things 
could not last ; simple faith had at every point lost 
its security ; doubt attached to the miraculous nar- 
ratives of the New no less than to those of the Old 
Testament But before Strauss no one had had the 


courage to explain all these narratives of both Testa- 
ments alike by the logical application of one and the 
same principle ; and mainly for the reason, that the 
critics were all under the bondage of the supposition 
of the apostolic authorship of the Gospels of Matthew 
and John. Yet even this supposition had received 


y^ious shocks prior to Strauss. Critics had been 
uhtiLble to dose their qyes to the fact that there are 
difTerences between the^ two Gospels particularly, 
of such a fundamental naturq as to pfedude the pos- 
sibility of both being right, and therefore of both 
^Ving been writt^ ' by eye-witnesses and apctstles. 


XJn^f the induenbe of dog^tk and sentimental 
modveSj $eh|d|d^theeh^^{a disciples fcct^ted * 

ts^to bepre%Ted 

to. ' 
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of its apostolic authority. But suppose the same 
arguments with which they assailed Matthew might 
be used against their favourite evangelist John ? 
What if it could be shown that his narrative is in no 
respect more probable, but, on the contrary, more 
improbable, than that of Matthew ? In that case, 
must not the critical verdict which those theologians 
.had given against Matthew so triumphantly and 
without regard to its consequences, apply equally to 
John, and thereby overthrow the only remaining 
pillar of apostolic authority for the gospel tradi- 
tion ? 

This logical consequence, which was at the time 
deemed an unheard-of innovation, notwithstanding 
the opinions of Si few individual critics (Vogel, Bret- 
schneider), Strauss had the courage to draw. By 
that act he cast off the fetters by which the examin- 
ation of the Gospels, had till. then been bound, and 
secured a free field for a thorough-going criticism of 
them. Since the external evidence of the authorship 
of the Gospels is nbt of a kind or a date such as to 
compel us to consider the tradition of their apostolic 
origin established, and as the matter of all the 
Gospels alike is not free from historical improba- 
bility, there is nothing, Strauss argued,: to prevent 
our complete abandonment of the historicilty of their 
miraculous narratives, though the Ratbnalists con- 
tinue to maintain it, or our treating tbem as religious 
legends or myths, similau* to those which, as was ad- 
mitted, the Old Testament contaitied The novelty 
40 the work of Stiaui^ was oot the application of 
liie^|rioa|de of myth’* to Bil)p«^ parratiytis ; others 
had already i^aide use of it ia Ihe ca^of Old 
and to .soo^. extent in die esse the NeWiTeata- 
m^t 'Orig'its^ity ky' in .:||fi^ip!^rqmisiog 
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thoroughness with which the principle was applied 
to every section of the gospel story ; the originality 
lay in the merciless acumen and clearness with 
which the discrepancies between the Gospels 2nd 
the difficulties presented to the critical understand- * 
ing by their narratives were laid bare, and with 
which all the subterfuges of supematuralist apolo- 
gists, as well as all the forced and artificial interpre- 
tations of semi-critical Rationalists, were closed, 
thereby cutting off all ways of escape from the final 
consequences of criticism. 

The merciless thoroughness and unreserved 
honesty with which criticism did its negative work 
in this book, by exposing the baselessness of the 
supposed knowledge of the gospel history, pro- 
duced a profound shock amongst theologians and 
laymen. It was not merely the untaught multitude 
who believed that the foundations of Christianity 
must perish with the miraculous stories of the Bible; 
learned theologians were distressed as the daring 
critic so rudely, and without any regard to conse- 
quences, roused them from the illusions of their senti- 
mental or speculative dogmatism and their precipi- 
tate treaty of peace between faith and knowledge. 

Strauss was hated,’* a^; Baur truly said, ** because the 
spirit of the time was unable to look upon its own 
portrait, which he held up before it in faithful, clearly 
drawn lines. The spirit of this age resists with all 
its power the proof of its ignorance on a matter about 
which it has long thought itself certain. Instead of 
acknowled^r^ what had to be acknowledged^ if any ' 
progress uras to be made, all possible attempts were 
instituted to treate fresh illusions as to tiie true state 
of the case, by reviving obsolete hypotiieses and 
theological dMatanism. ^ut a higher certainty as 
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to the truth of the gospel history can be attained in 
no other way than by acknowledging, on the basis 
of Strauss’s criticism, that our previous knowledge is 
no knowledge at all.” But here we come upon the 
limits of the criticism of Strauss ; it brought^ home to 
men the fact of their want of knowledge, but it did 
not conduct to the required new and positive know- 
ledge. , This Strauss was unable to do, because he 
offered a critique of the gospel history only, without 
a critique of the documents which form the sources 
of this history. 

In these words Baur has accurately described the 
main defect of Strauss’s book. When Strauss drew 
from the discrepancies and contradictions of the 
various narratives of the Gospels the conclusion that 
they have all alike little credibility, the conclusion 
was intelligible enough in reply to the ingenious 
artifices of the traditional harmonists, who main- 
tained that in spite of the contradictions the evan- 
gelists were all alike worthy of credit; but really 
this line of procedure on the part of Strauss con- 
foixned as little as that of the harmonists to the 
principles of strict historical inquiry. These prin- 
ciples require us to examine the relative value of 
the various sources with reference to their age, to- 
the situation, the diaracter, the interests, and aims 
of their author; to assign accordingly to cme account 
a higher measure of credibility than to another ; and 
so, by distinguishing be^een what is better and 
•what is. not so well attested, tb make out what is 
probabll and reach the original matter fact It 
is tfue Straqss made some advance toyeards such 
a diffeTaitiafloh Of the relative value of ^ gospel 
naiiatives; and •particularly wltlh ri^erent^ to the 
iafeiior historical Value of die |ohfuu#iie7 in^^^(^ 
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parison with the Synopdc narrative, he has made 
acute observations, the worth of which ought to be 
estimated the higher as they boldly opposed \he 
then dominant preference for the Gospel of John, 
and effectively prepared the way for the criticism of 
Baur. But it was not Strauss’s forte to prepare,.as 
the foundation of the material critique of the gospel 
history, a thorough critique of the literary sburces, 
nor, in the state of the general science of criticism 
at the time, could this be very well expected. When 
all deductions have been made, to Strauss belongs 
the honour of having given, by his criticism of die 
gospel narratives, the most effective impulse tm a 
more penetrating examination of the sources of the 
gospel story, and of having prepared the way for 
this to no small extent, particularly as regards die 
Fourth Gospel. Baur^s classical critique of this 
Gospel completed in this direction the criticism of 
Strauss, and laid its foundations deeper. As re- 
gards the Synoptic Gospels, V^eisse and Ewald, 
Holtzmann and Volkmar, did good work towards 
clearing up the relations of the Gospels to eaich 
other, especially in establishing the priority of 
Made, by which a figmer basis was laid for die 
positive deebion of the question 9S to the historical 
foundations of the gospel tradition. The fruit of 
this critique of the sources, carried on from various 
sides with psunstaking industry, was the new litera- 
ture dealing with the life of Jesus, which, just a 
generation after the first Ledm Jem of StraUss, * 
took up a|hin the problems it had raised, but in a 
new fashion, and with improved criticdl apparatus. 
We shall haVe furdimr on to refer to Strauss’s nqw 
Mjofjesua ^ ' 

'The same scholar, Welsse, who was the tint to 
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point out the want in Strauss’s book of a more 
satisfactory critique of the sources, and who had 
sought to supply this defect in his Evangeliscke 
Gesekichte (1838), called attention at the same time 
to a defect in the mythical theory of Strauss. 
Weisse was fully agreed with Strauss so far, that 
• yre ’ must acknqwledge the presence of religious 
myths ip miraculous narratives of the Bible, but he 
was not satisfied with the way in which Strauss had 
explained their origin. According to Strauss, the 
early Christians had simply transferred to Jesus as 
the actual Messiah the miraculous l^ends of die 
Old Testament, out of which the Jews were sup> 
posed to have composed the miraculous portrait of 
their expected Messiah ; and he was right in think- 
ing that the miraculous stories of the Old Testa- 
ment do undoubtedly supply the motives and models 
oS no few narratives in the New Testament, but 
not, surely, of all. Precisely the chief miracles— 
the birth of JesuS( his baptism, transfiguration, 
resurrection, the change of water into wine at Cana, 
the^dlling of the storm, and walking on the sea — 
violence must be used to explain these miracles by 
reference to Old Testament types, and the Jewish 
idea of the Messiah offers nd lines corresponding 
to these. At this point therefore, at all events, we 
must look about us for another method of explana- 
tion. And Weisse was undoubtedly right in point- 
ing to the spontaneous productivity of the Christian 
<^irit in. the primitive Church as the source of the 
miraculous narratives, in which it gave fyxpress on 
in symbolic s^d allegorical forms to its ideal truth 
and the new inspired life of which it was conscious. 
Ndl that these •narratives were ioNmded by the 
narrators themselves to be merely allegories* or 
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symbolical illustrations of spirituai truths ; but the 
religious imagination gave birth to these illustra- 
tions after the mauiner of unconscious poetry, that 
is, without distinguishing between the poetic iorm 
and the essential truth of the idea ; believing; as the 
religious imagination did, in the ideal content of the 
narratives, and being at the same time unable to- 
give vivid and sensible expression t& it in any other 
than the material form of outward miracIeS, it in- 
voluntarily came to believe also in the reality of the 
symbolical form of the narrative to which it had 
itself given rise ; it conceived idea and history both 
together in such inseparable combination as to con- 
fer on each equal truth and certainty. 

In the production of such ideal nairatives the 
same process is observable to-day in the experience of 
simple religious bdievers : feeling the ideal truth of 
the content of the stories, they come to believe also 


in the reality of the outward history in which the 
idea has for them been incorporated. But the critical 
understanding of the historical inquirer is permitted^ 
and inde^ is bound, to distinguish clearly and deii- 
ni^y, as the simple-minded believer cannot do^be- 
tw'iiiea the ^ritual idea and the outward form of itS' 
representation, and tcs find in the former both the 


productive power and the permanent kernel withio 
tite outward husk. This explanation of the miracu- 
lous li^ends of the Bible is ,ncM: only more correct 
and pri}fi3»una Chao Strauss’s from the point of view 
Ofhistqricm but^^ religions conscious*^ 

ness',^' is '' ^jectionabie, na , ^ dbservea; 

. ;i^.is'.case4he'l<^nda,'^; 

, pr^ucti' idje, play.. 
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tive religious spirit, which displays its treasures of 
ideal truth in this l^endary and mythical poetry for 
the benefit of the originators and the wider world. 
Nor should it be left unnoticed that Strauss himself 
had already indicated in a few cases this more pro- 
found explanation of myths by means of the re- 
ligious idea. At the close of his interpretation of 
the story ’of the Transfiguration (§ 107), for instance, 
he says, we may see from this example very plainly 
how the natural system of explanation, by insisting 
on the historical certainty of the narratives, lets go 
their ideal truth, sacrificing the content to the form 
of the story, whereas the mythical interpretation, by 
resigning the historical material body of such narra- 
tives, really rescues and preserves their idea, their 
soul and spirit. He might, however, have unfolded 
the idea of the Transfiguration with greater definite- 
ness and fulness if he had not merely alluded to the 
dogmatic discussion of Paul in 2 Cor. iii. 7 sq., but 
had recognised it as«the real theme of the gospel 
story, and had interpreted the latter accordingly. In 
the same way, in the case of the story of the birth 
of JSsus (Luke i. and ii.), Strauss laid great emphasis 
on the analogies and figures of the Old Testament, 
which, after all, could only contribute as secondary 
motives in the formation of this birth-story, while 
its real origin is to be sought in the Pauline Messi- 
anic idea of *‘the Son of God, according to the spirit 
of holiness’* (Rom. i. 4; i Cor. xv. 45 sq.), a fact 
Strauss overlooked. This defect takes a really 
surprising .form when he comes to ex^in the 
miracles of thf Fourth Gospel, which, in complete 
independence of any suggestion from the Old Testa- 
ment Sife entirely based upon the dogmatic ideas of 
the Alexandrian theology, and simply supply their 
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transparent symbolic vestment. How much more 
truthfully and profoundly can the miracle at Cana, 
or the raising of Lazarus, or the cure of the man 
born blind, be interpreted from this point of view 
than frpm that of Strauss ! In this respect Baur’s 
interpretation of the Fourth Gospel was an immense 
advance beyond Strauss, as the latter himself ac- 
knowledged subsequently. ** 

With the above defects of Strauss's method of 
interpretation is connected, in the last place, the fact 
that the outcome of his book in reference to the de- 
cisive question,—- What, then, is the historical kernel 
of the evangelical tradition, what the real character 
of Jesus and of his work ? — is meagre and unsatis- 
factory. In the closing essay at the end of his work, 
it is true, he endeavoured to restore dogmatically 
what he had destroyed critically, but he effected this 
in a way which amounted to the transformation of 
religious faith in Chris^into a metaphysical allegory. 
The predications of faith witli regard to Christ are 
to be regarded as containing predications as to the 
relations of the human race to the Absolute, as to 
the self-abasement of the Infinite to the Finite, 
and the return ol the Infinite to itself, as to mind 
and its power over nature, and its dependence 
on it, and the like. In all this Strauss was led 
astray by the influence of the Hegelian philosophy, 
which looked fen* the truth of religion in logical and 
metaphysical categories instead of in the facts and 
experiences of moral feeling and volition. But ^ 
there isKno essential relation between th^e meta- 
physical ideas and the person of Jes\^s, he is made 
arbitrarily, as any one else might have been, an 
ilkistradon and example of absolute ideas tp lyhich 
he stands in no more indmatef relation than the rest 
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of the huina,n race ; whereby the special historical 
importance of the originator of the Christian com- 
munity, and of the first model of its religious aod 
morftl life, is not only left without explanation, but is 
lost altogether, a result which does vioIeRCe not 
merely to the religious consciousness, but is unsatis- 
factory to historical science, which is concerned to 
understand Jesds as the originating source of 
Christianity. It is quite true that we can go with 
Strauss in his answer to the alternative of Ullmann 
whether the church created the Christ of the Gos- 
pels or he the church, by declaring the alternative 
false, and the two things in so far both tenable as 
the Christ of the Gospels is a creation of the faith 
of the church, but* this faith an effect of the person 
of the historical Jesus. We find this answer to 
Ullmann just, but cannot free Strauss from the 
charge of having worked out in his book die first 
only of these two positions, and of having passed 
over the second. has shown no more than 

that the church formed the mythical traditions about 
Jesus out of its faith in him as the Messiah. But 
how the church come by the faith that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah ? Tq, this question-* 
which is the main question of a Life of Jesus—-. 
Strauss gave his riders no answer. Undoubtedly 
it can be urged in his defence that the criticism of 
the sources was at that time still in a condition di 
too great confusion and uncertainty to permit any 
successful answer to that problem of the historical 
keriM. of life of Jesus. Nevertheless tkh diffi» 
cutty of. the* ma|ter could not relieve the histcarism 
Of the duty of at l^t malting an attetnpt to,trac» 
^oni ^e materis^s left to him, as die 
'cnpji^ an*^ysi$ o|.tha'^(h3e4^ and -wo|d 


residue of his 
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main outlines of his character, to bring out the pecu- 
liarity and originality of his religious genius, and in 
this way to discover in the original personality and 
reforming activity of Jesus the originating cause of 
the rise of the community of his disciples and their 
faith in him as the Messiah and his divine mis- 


sion. If in his closing essay Strauss had presented 
a religious and moral description of Jesus of this 
nature, instead of a metaphysical allegory as a sub- 
stitute for the shattered mythological conception of 
tradition, though the objection of the church to his 
work would not have been wanting, it would then 
undoubtedly have taken a less passionately denun- 
ciatory form than was the case, in <;onsequence of the 
purely negative character of the result, unrelieved 
by any modifying conclusion. 

In proportion to the strength of the feeling of 
these defects, shared by readers of all parties, was 
the urgency of the duty laid upon scientific theolo- 
gians of preparing, by a renewed and more thorough 
examination of the Gospels, the stones of a new 
edifice to be reared upon the site laid bare by 
Strauss’s critical labours. “In the darkness 'which 
criticism produces, by putting out all the lights 
hitherto thought to be historical, the eye has first 
to learn by gradual habit to again distinguish a few 
single objects,” as Strauss himself reniarked in his 
third edition. But this difficult task was nc^ accom- 


plished by thi!?se apologists Vho endeavoured to 
ma(ke good ;^e dam^e by the antiquated arts^of 


the with their petty concessibns, mysti- 

hdt by thoses courageous in- 
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latiotis of the evangelical documents. We have 
already remarked that Baur and his disciples, the 
so-called Tubingen school, took a leading part in 
this work, while other independent students co- 
operated with them, supplementing and correcting 
their labours. This, however, is not the place to 
follow these inquiries in detail ; but we must glance 
at their result as regards the historical treatment 
of the life of Jesus. 

For an entire generation the examination of the 
literary details of the Gospels had occupied theo- 
logians so exclusively that the interest in the 
. supreme problems of the evangelical history seemed 
to have been alm^t lost sight of. But this interest 
was newly awakened, and made itself felt far beyond 
learned theological circles, by the nearly simul- 
taneous publication of Renan's Vie de Jdsus and 
Strauss’s second Leben Jesu fUr das deutsche Volk 
(1864). These two works, with all their dissimi- 
larity, resemble each ^ther in this, that they were 
both written by scholars of the highest eminence^ 
not for the learned world, but for educated people 
generally, both throwing overboard, therefore, the 
ballast of learned detailed cHticism, and present- 
ing the results of their inquiries in a language 
intelligible to everybody, and attractive from its 
literary, excellence. They are alike also in this, 
that both subordinate the criticism of the gospel 
traditions to a positive description of the personality 
o^ Jesus, ^of his essential rdigious tend^cy and 
genius, oflhis relation to the Mesdanic ideS of his 
ij^tion,;to the law and the temple^ to the; hierarchy 
and rehgioua and political parties of his tim^ both 
sedtiag^n explapdltion of, the i^fmrmatmry 
oif '.ihe . and also - of 't|^- isf ue ^ . 
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of his labours in diese factors. But inasmuch as 
Strauss coniines himself to what he can deem the 
ascertained or probable facts, after a strict critique 
of the sources, the portrait delineated by him turns 
out natfirally somewhat indistinct and defective in 
its outlines ; the meagreness of the result answers to 
the caution of his historical conscience. ]^enan, on 
the other hand, feels no such scruples ; in his criti> 
cism of the sources he goes to work with a much 
lighter heart, and claims for the biographer the 
right to help himself over the lacuna and obscuri- 
ties or contradictions of his authorities by calling in 
the md of the creative imagination, with its powers 
of combination and inference. By this means he 
has succeeded in presenting a life of Jesus distin- 
guished for its epic vividness and dramatic develop- 
ment, but its aesthetic charm has been purchased at 
the price of its historical solidity. This novelistic 
feature becomes most questionable when it wanders 
into the vagaries of the naturalistic explanation of 
the miracles {e.g. the raising of Lazarus), and in 
such cases casts reflections on the moral character 


Jesus. On the other hand, for Renan must be 
claimed the merit bf having emphasised the social 
aspects of rite Messianic mission of Jesus, and of 
having attempted to sketch die development of his 
inner life, a change in the phases of his reformatory 
labours. As to Strausses second Life of Jesus, its 


Stret^^ lies, as in the first, not so modi in the first 
paxtii srith the positive side Of the history. 


pajr^'Whd^;it.;coni^'to ^at^<^ 
.hi^t^. In, ■die''aocbnd 
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more and more exalted forms, of the id^ of the 
Christ of mythical tradition ; the successive stages of 
th$ development of the Christian consciousness are 
set forth by reference to the genesis of the ideas of 
Christ’s person, power, and supernatural exaltation. 
Thus this genetic method of treatment, followed in 
the later work,, supplants and confirms the result of 
the former one ; while the latter had shown that the 
miraculous narratives in the Gospels are myth and 
not history, the new Life shows how in these 
myths, after all, history is reflected, namely, the 
history of the religious consciousness of the Chris- 
tian community. The great advance of diis new 
treatment upon that of the previous work was the 
fruit of the intervening studies of Baur and his 
disciples, to which Renan, to the detriment of the 
critical and historical value . of his work, had not 
paid sufficient attention. 

The two works of Renan and Strauss were fol- 
lowed by a deluge of literature on the life of 
Jesus, the historical value of which is very various. 
To give an account of all these books would require 
more space than is at my disposal. I must confine 
myself to the work of Theodor Keim, an English 
translation of which has been published under the 
** Theological Translation Fund.” The work is so 
distinguished by the richness of its learned material, 
and the ability with which it is handled, as to con- 
stitute it the best representation of the present 
•cpnditlqn ci Our knowledge of the life of Jesus. 
Keim’s*i^t£mdpoint differs from that of StAuss by the 
warmth of idl%ious feeling and enthusiast which 
pervades his entire wcrk, while at the sante rime no 
fettere m laid <^ririca|f; reason i: freedom 

:'an4. jbin:;'haiu%\ in ^ te the .. 
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double claim which the truth of history on the one 
hand, and the church on the other, are justified in 
presenting. The most brilliant part of Keim’s work 
is his delineation of the religious personality of 
Jesus, — hpw in it were combined, in a unique de- 
gree, strength and harmony, complete openness 
towards the world, with perfect inwardness towards 
God, so as to become the source of a new Veligion, 
in which self-surrender and liberty, humility and 
energy, enthusiasm and lucidity, are blended, and 
the chasm of previous ages between God and man 
filled up. His description of the psychological 
development of the Messianic consciousness of 
Jesus out of inward experiences and outward im- 
pressions and impulses, is also drawn witli great 
delicacy of touch; at all events, it is an able and 
suggestive effort to penetrate, as far as the state of 
the sources admits, by means of sympathetic and 
reproductive divination, to the personal experi- 
ences and mental states of the r^igious genius from 
whom a new epoch in the world’s religious history 
proceeded. Still, as in the kindred efforts of Renan, 
Weissicker, Beyschlag and Weiss, we may neifer 
foiget how much, with the poverty of the ascer- 
tained historical materials, is left to the uncontrolled 
power of combination and divination ; in other 
words, to the imagination, which at best can do no 
more than roughly and approximately arrive at the 
truth, while it may no less easily go far astray. It 
is certainly to be deemed an advance that in the ^ 
more reeeiMt works on the life of Jesus the sui>ject of 
main interest 1$ not so much the extei^pal miracles 
as the internal, the problems of the ^culiar nature 
and development of his religious consciousness apd 
e|iiaimetier,his view of his voGatioa,bis attitude towards 
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the Messianic, idea, and the like. Yet this advance 
is manifesdy attended by the temptation to sacrifice 
the caution of historical cridcism to the production 
of *a biography as rich in detail and as dramatic in 
movement as possible, and to represent ^ings as 
the ascertained results of critical examination, which 
are really nothing more than subjective combina- 
tions of •the writers, to which a certain degree of 
probability may be attached, though the possibility 
will always remain, that the actual facts were some- 
thing quite different. The subtle examination of the 
question, whether Jesus himself ever declared him- 
self to be the Messiah, or spoke of his return in 
celestial glory, by Martineau, in his Seat of Authority 
in Religion^ is in this respect deserving of all atten- 
tion, and is of great value, as at least supplying a 
needed lesson in caution in view of the excessive 
confidence with which questions such as these have 
been treated by Renan, Keim, and later writers. 
In any case, the reserve and caution of Strauss are 
quite justified as a corrective and counterpoise to 
the extravagances committed in the opposite 
dilution. 

With regard to the miraculous narratives of the 
Cc^pels, the advance of more recent criticism beyond 
the first book of Strauss has been in two directions. 
First, these questions no longer constitute the 
central point (ff'riiistorical interest, but are subordi- 
nated in importance to the problems of the religious 
^nsciousness of Jesus. Secondly, we do not now 
soek to mterpret these narratives so exclyetvely apd 
witlioUt distinction from the one motive of the trans^ 
ference to Jesus dL the types of the Old -Testsunent ; 

great differ^ce between the various narra- 
tives of miracles is *tieariy varioim 
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clues are accordingly used In their cncplanation ; 
whilst in one narrative we observe merely symbols of 
religious and dogmatic ideas, in others we discover, 
behind the glorifying tendency to idealism, some 
background of historical fact, for instance, in the 
miracles of healing, as is now very generally acknow* 
ledged. It cannot be denied, it is true, that with 
this perfecdy legitimate endeavour is connelbted the 
peril of falling back into the old abuses of rational- 
istic artifice. Even Keim has not quite escaped 
this danger, inasmuch as he abandons the basis of 
strict history in the case of the story of the resur- 
rection of Jesus, and makes concessions to super- 
naturalistic dogma ; as the sequel of which the old 
doctrine of miracles may be readmitted into Lives 
of Jesus, as is really the case in the works of 
Beyschlag and Weiss. 

In this danger appears the necessity for the con- 
tinued prosecution of the negative work of criti- 
cism, a duty as yet by no me|ns supererogatory. 
The inclination to sink into the slumber of dogma is 
so natural to every generation that the most uncom- 
promising critical intellect must without intermission 
stand upon the watch against it. And as this task 
was performed by Strauss in his first Life of Jesus 
in a manner that may serve as a model for all time, 
the book, like every truly classical work, must ever 
retain its value. Strauss’s criticism broke down the 
ramparts of dogmatism, new and old, and opened 
to the inquiring mind the breach through which the 
conquest oi historical truth might be won. 

Otto PfL&iDSRNfu 



CiRTlOR fiwtus ex Britannie, libram meum, quern de vita* Jesu XI abhinc 
aonis composui, vitoruitr ejusmodi studiis faventium cunt in linguam Bntan- 
nicam translatuni, brevi illic in publicum proditurum esse^ Uehtia anxietate 
tempeiata commoveor. 

Nam ut giatulari sibi tequum est auctorem, cujus operi contigit, patrise 
tense ac linguse fines ttanagtedi, ita soUicitudo eundem subeat necesse est, ne, 
qui domi placuit liber, foils displiceat, aut cujus inter populares vel adversari ' 
orum numeto creverat auctoritas, apud exteros neglectus in obscuro maneat. 
Solum enim coelumque vbc minoie Ubri quam planue periculo mutant Et 
fadlius quidem transtul^ opera in illis rebus versantia, de quibus inter 
diversas gentes communis qtddam aut certe parum discrepans sensus obtinet : 
01^ ^pue poetSB aut disciplinanim quas exactas dicunt periti proferunt, inter 
politiores hujus seculi nadones fere solent esse communia. Neque tamen rel 
hoc in librorum genete plane sequum Gennano cum Britannis aut Gallis cer> 
tamen. Peregrina enim cum fadlius nostra quam illorum et lingua et indoles 
Kdpiat, longe frequentius poetse quoque illorum in nostrum quam nostri in 
illorum linguas tiansferuntur. At Germimicum opus in theolo£^» et philo- 
sophise quasi confinio versans, si trajicere in Britanniam parat, ne ilia quidem 
inter utiamque gentem sensus et studiorum communione adjuvatur. Tam 
diversa enim utrimque via istse disdplins processenint, ut in theologia impii, 
in philosophia supersddosi Britannis Gerroani lidem videamur. Cum iis, qui 
in Britannia ausi sunt, historias, Judseorum et Chiistianorum religione sacratas, 
examini ut ajnnt cridco subjiceie, nihil agendum esset, nisi ut Lockii sui atque 
Humii prindpia philosophies, sicut ad reliquas orones historias, ita ad illas 
etiam, quas legibus iads hncusque supersddo subtraxerati adhiberent s in 
Germania ad hoc monstri res degeneraverat^ ut superstidoni a theologorum 
podsiima parut dendictm {fiulosophia succuneret^ cridco ergo non simplex 
philosopHIig contra theologorum supeisddonem, ssd duplex et contra 
philosophoibrn ex sapioribus piindpiis deductas ineptas condusiones, et 
contra theologoium propter philosophica ista auxilis ornamentaque infiatam 
atqpe iml^tam supenttitkftiem, cettamen ineundnm esseb Ex hoc rd statu 
proprie tSennaoico natum opttf meuin, nominibus insuper atque opinionibus 
theologorum ac philosophomm nostradum refiartam, neo acfaolanmi etiam 
roeabnla, quibus nostm taatum amts assuemt^ sada evitaaa, a Bdtannmum 
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ora ingenioqae non posse ooa ebboirere, tarn probe scioi ut de translato in 
eoroin liogium, licet ioterpretatio, quantum quidem cjus inspiceie potnetimi 
et aocurata et perspicua sit et librum. quantum in ipsa estf popularibus com* 
mendet, num gaudendum mihi magnopere sit, mehercule nesciam. 

Accedi^ quod a primo libri mei ortu duo lustra, et a recentissima etiam 
edidone unum jam lustrum intercessit Ut turn, quum opus indioabam, via 
incedebam, quam pauci ingressi, totam emensus nemo erat, ita per primum 
iUud lustrum nullft fete nisi adversariorum voces audiebantur, principia mea 
negantium et historiam in Evangeliis vel meram, vel levissima tantum erroris 
rumotisve adspersione tinctam contineri affirmantium, cum quibus non modo 
non diSputandum, sed a quibus ne discendum quidem quidquam erat, quod 
ad rem et ad librum vere emendandum pertineret. Proximo demum lustro 
viri vestigia mea non refugientes neque evitantes, sed persequentes, ubi ego 
•substiteram longius progress!, rem revera juverunt atque promoverunt Nar- 
rationes in Evangeliis traditas, quas rerum vere gestarum esse persuadere mihi 
non potueram, mythorum in modum, qui inter antiquas gentes inveniuntur, 
aut in ore populi a minutis initiis coaluisse et eundo crevisse, aut a singulis, 
sed qui vere ita evenisse superstitiose in animum induxerant, fictas esse exis- 
timaveram. Quod ut sul&cit explicandis plerisque eorum, quse dubitationem 
moventia tribus prioribus Evangeliis continentur: ita quart! Evangelii auctorcm 
ad tuendas et illustrandas sententias suas baud raro meras &bulas scientem 
oonfinxisse, a Baurio, theologo Tubingensi doctissimo, nuper ita demonstratum 
est^ ot critici me judicii rigori religiosius quam verius temperasse intelligam. 
Dumque prima a Christo secula accuratius pAscrutantur, partes partiumque 
certamina, quibus nova ecdesia commovebatur, in apricum proferunt, narra* 
tionum baud paucarum, quas fabulas esse ego bene quidem perspexmam, sed 
unde orts essent demonstrate non valueram, veram in illis primae ecclesiae 
motibus originem detegere theologis Tabingensibus contigib 

Imperfectum igitur opus meum, ut solent terum initia, non ob hoc tammi, 
quod sententise deest, timerem, ne a Britannia spemeretur, nisi formas etiam 
Ulud quod supra dixi peregrinum atque inusitatum accederet Qui si suum 
Hennellium non audiverunt, de iisdem rebus cum BritannisBritannice agentem, 
quomodo audient, si quis Germanus surget, cujus liber cum sua lingua non 
potuerit cogitandi quoque disputandique morem prorsus Germanicum exuere? 
Sed absit omen ver^s meis, atque ut pridem in Gormania, i£s mox in Brit- 
annia jaceat liber hie ds rrwny md dytiorturty woJ^y *xa( tit oinfmov 
4vn\tyo/Mr«v tirus tv droKa\wpiffStrU' jx Kap$i&y ouAoyurftoC 

STBLAySS. 
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PREFACE 

TO ’THE FIRST GERMAN EDITION. 


It appeared to the author of the work, the first half of which is herewith sub-, 
mitted to the public, that it was time to substitute a new mode of considering 
the life of Jesus, in die place of the antiquated systems of supranaturalism 
and naturalism. This application of the term antiquated will in the present 
day be more readily admitted in relation to the latter system than to the 
former. For while the interest excited by the explanations of the miracles and 
the conjectural fects of the rationalists has long ago cooled, the commen- 
taries now most read ate those which aim to adapt the supernatural interpre- 
tation of the sacred history to modem taste; Nevertheless, in point of fact, 
the orthodox view ai this history became superannuated earlier than the 
rationalistic, since it was only because the former had ceased to satisfy an 
advanced state of culture, th^t the latter was devdoped, while the recent 
attempts to recover, by the aid of a mystical philosophy, the supernatural 
point of view held by our forefathers, betray themselves, by the exaggerating 
spirit in yhich they are conceived, to be final, desperate ^orts to render the 
past present, the inconceivable conceivable. 

The new point of view, which must take4fae place of the abov^ is the 
mythical This theory is not brought to bear on the evangelical history for 
the first time in the present work : it has long been applied to particular parts 
of that history, and is here only extended to its entire tenor. It is not by any 
means meant that die whole history of Jesus is to be represented as myAical, 
but only that every part of it is to be subjected to a critical examination, to 
ascertain whether it have not some admixture of the mythical The exegesis 
of the ancient diurch set out fi»m the doable presupposition : first, that the 
gosp^ contain^ a history, and secondly, that this histore was a supernatural 
one. Rat^nalisfn Ttjected die latter of diese presupi^tions, but only to 
cling the mote tenacity to the fiirmer, mdntainiog that these books present 
unadulterated, though only natural, history. Science cannot rest satisfied widi 
this halfypaeasute : the otlter ptesuppoution also most be rdinquished, and 
die in^aiiy tnust first be made^hether in feet, and to what extent, the ground 
on which we stand in the goqpeb is historical This is the natural qourse of 
things, and thus fer the appearance of a work like the present is not only 
justifii^i^ but even necessary. 
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It is ctwtainly not therefore evident that the author is precisely the indi- 
vidual whose vocation it is to appear in this position. He has a very vivid 
consciousness that many others would have been able to execute sudi a work 
with incomparably superior erudition. Yet on the other hand he believes him- 
self to be at least possessed of one qualification which especially fitted him to . 
undertake this task The majority of the most learned and acute dieologians 
<d’ the loesent day fail in the main requirement for sudi a wodc, a requirement 
widiout which no amount of learning will suffice to achieve anything in 'the 
domain of criticism— namely, the internal liberation of the feelings and intel- 
lect from certain religious and dogmatical presuppositions; and this the author 
early attained by means of philosophical studies. If theologians regard this 
absence of presupposition from his work, as unchristian : he regards the 
believing presuppositions of theirs as unscientific. Widely as in this respect 
the tone of the present work may be contrasted with the edifying devoutness 
and enthusiastic mysticism of recent books on similar subjects ; still it mil 
*nowhere depart from the seriousness of science, or sink into frivolity ; and it 
seems a just demand in return, that the judgments which are passed upon it 
should also confine themselves to the domsun of science, and keep aloof from 
bigotry and fanaricism. 

The author is aware that the essence of the Christian faith is perfectly inde- 
pendent of his criticism. The supernatural birth of Christ, his miracles, his 
resurrection and ascension, remain eternal truths, whatever doubts may be 
cast on their reality as historical facts. The certainty of this can alone give 
calmness and dignity to our criticism, and distinguish it from the naturalisric 
criticism of the last century, the design of which was, with the historical Gict, 
to subvert also the religious truth, and which thus necessarily became frivolous. 
A dissertation at the close of the work will sh^w that the dogmatic signifi- 
cance of the life of Jesus remains inviolate : in the meantime let the calmness 
and insensibility with which, in the course of it, criticism undertakes appa- 
rently dangerous operations, be mcplained solely by the security of the author’s 
conviction that no injury is threatened to the Christian frith. Investigations 
of this kind may, however, inflict a wound on the frith of individuals. Should 
riiis be the case with theolc^ians, they have in their' science the means of 
healing such wounds, fiom which, if they would not remain behind the de- 
vehquncnt of their age, they cannot possibly be bxempt For the laity the 
subject is certainly not adequately prepared ; and for this reason the present 
work is so framed, that at leaM the unlearned among them will quickly and 
often perceive that the book is not destined for them. If from curiority or 
excessive seal against heresy they persist in their pmisal, they^U then Ibive, 
as Sdileiermacher atfys on a similar occasion, to bear the punishment in their 
conscience, since their feelings directly urge on them thd conviction that they 
nndmtand not that of which they are ambitious to speak. 

. A new opinioi^ which ainri to fill the pfrce of aw older on^ ough| fully to 
adjust its position tvftb ret^ect to the latter. Hence the way to the ngrthical 
view is here tidten in each particular point thrqugh the supranaturalisdc and 
Jraiionai^^ opmbns and tl^ respective refutations; bu^ as becomes a valid 
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refttiation, with an acknowledgment of what is trae in the opinions combated, 
and an adoption of diis troth into the new theory. This method also brin^ 
with k the extrinsic advantage, that the work may now serve as a repertory of 
die principal opinions and treatises concerning all parts of the evangelical 
histcay. The author has not^ however, aimed to give a complete biblio- 
frsphical view of this department of theological literature, but, where it was 
possible, l&s adhered to the chief works in each separate class of opinions. 
For the rationalistic system the works of Paulus remain classical, and are 
therefore pre^inently referred to ; fm the orthodox opinions,''the commentary 
of Oldiausen is especially important, as the most recent and approved attempt 
to render the supranatural interpretation philosophical and modem ; while as 
a preliminary to a'ctitical investigation of the life of Jesus, the commentaries 
of Fritzsche are excellently adapted, since they exhibit, together with un> 
common philological learning, that freedom from prejudice and scientific 
indifference to results and consequences, which form the first condition of 
progress in this region of inquiry. 

The second volume, which will open with a detailed examination of the 
miracles of Jesus, and which will conclude the whole work, is already prepared 
and will be in the press immediately on the completion of the first. 

• THE AUTHOR- 


Tttbiiigen, 24th May, 183$. 
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As this new edition of my critical examination of the life of Jesus appears 
amultaneously with the first volume of my Dogmatik^ it will not be expected 
to contain any essential alterations. Indeed, even in the absence of other 
labours, I should scarcely have been inclined to undertake such on the pre« 
sent occasion. The critical researches prompted by the appearance of my 
work have, after the stormy reaction of the first few years, at length entered 
on that quiet course, which promises the most valuable assistance towards the 
confinnation and more precise determination of the negative results at which 
I have arrived. But these fruits still require some years for their maturing ; 
and it must therefore be deferred to a future opportunity to enrich this work 
by the use of them. I could not persuade myself to do so, at least in the 
present instance, by prosecuting a polemic against opposite opinions. Al- 
ready in the last edition there was more of a polemical character than accorded 
with the unity and calmness proper to such a work \ hence I was in this 
respect admonished rather to abridge than to amplify. But that edition also 
contained too much of compliance. The intermingling voices of Opponents, 
critics, and fellow labourers, to which I held it a duty attentively to listen, 
had confused the idea of thef work in my mind ; in the diligent coxpparison 
of divergent opinions I had lost sight of the subject itself. Hence on coming 
with a more collected mind to this last revision, I found alterations at which I 
could not but wonder, and by which I had evidently done myself injustice. 
In all these passages the earlier readings are now restored, and thus my 
labour in this new edition has chiefly consisted in whetting, as it were, my 
good sword, to free it from the notches made in it rather by my own grinding, 
titan by the blows of my enemies. , « 

TH« AUTHOR. 

, Stttttgard, lyth October, 1840. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE MYTHICAL POINT OF VIEW IN RELATION 
TO THE GOSPEL HISTORIES. 


. § I. 

INEVITABLE RISE OF DIFFERENT MODES OF EXPLAINING SACRED HISTORIES. 

Wherever a religion, resting upon written records, prolongs and extends the 
sphere of its dominion, accompanying its votaries through the varied and 
progressive stages of mental cultivation, a discrepancy between the repre- 
sentations of those ancient records, referred to as sacred, and the notions of 
more advanced periods of mental development, will inevitably sooner or later 
arise. In the first instance this disagreement is felt in reference only to the 
unessential — the external form : the expressions and delineations are seen to 
be inappropriate ; but by degrees it manifests itself also in regard to that 
which ft essential : the fundamental ideas and opinions in these early writings 
fail to be commensurate with a more advanced civilisation. As long as this 
discrepancy is either not in itself so considerable, or else is not so universally 
discerned and acknowledged, as to lead to a complete renunciation of these 
Scriptures as of sacred authority, so long will a system of reconciliation by 
means of interpretation be adopted and pursued by those who have a more or 
less distinct consciousness of the existing incongruity. 

, A main element in all reli^ous records is sacred history ; a history of events 
I in which the divine enters, without intermediation, into the human ; the ideal 
thus assuming an immediate embodiment But as the progress of mental cul- 
tmtion mainly consists in the gradual recognition of a chain of Causes and 
effects connecting natural phenomena with each other j so the in its 
developipent becomes ever increasingly conscious o6 those mediate links 
X which are indispen^ble to the realization of the ideal ; ^ and hence the dis- 
I ciepancy between the modem culture and the ancient record^ with ri^ard to 
their historical portion, ^^ecomes so apparent; that the immediate Intervention 
of the ilivkie in human affairs loses its probability. Besides, as the humanity 
of these records is the humTanity of an early period, oox^equently of an age 

‘ FThh passage varies slightly fiom the or^aL a snbsequeDt ampiificatibn Strauss 
being Incoiporated with it.-— Ta.J _ 
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comparatively uodeveloped and necessarily rude, a sense of repulsion is like* 
wise excited. The incongruity may be thus expressed. TA^ divine cannot so 
have happened immediately, not in forms so rude;^ or, that which has 
I so happened cannot have been divine : — ^and if a reconciliation be sought by 
means of interpretation, it will be attempted to prove, either that the divine 
did not manifest itself in the manner related, — which is to deny the historical 
validity of the ancient Scriptures ; or, that the actual occurrences were not 
divine — ^which is to explain away the absolute contents of these bcToks. In 
both cases the interpretation may be partial or impartial : partial, if under- 
taken with a detegfmination to close the eyes to the secretly recognised fact of 
the disagreement between the modern culture and the ancient records, and to 
see only in such interpretation the original signification of these records ; im- 
partial, if it unequivocally acknowledges and openly avows that the matters 
narrated in these books must be viewed in a light altogethbr different from 
that in which they were regarded by the authors themselves. This latter 
method, however, by no means involves the entire rejection of the religious 
documents ; on the contrary, the essential may be firmly retained, whilst the 
unessential is unreservedly abandoned. 


§ 


DIFFERENT EXPLANATIONS OF SACRED LEGENDS AMONG THE GREEKS. 

• 

Though the Hellenistic religion cannot be said to have rested upon written 
records, it became enshrined in the Greek poems, for example, in those of 
Homer and Hesiod ; and these, no less than its orally transmitted legends, did 
not fail to receive continually varying interpretations, successively adapted to 
the progressive intellectual culture of the Greeks. At an early period the 
rigid philosophy of the Greeks, and under its influence even some of the 
Greek poets, recognized the impossibility of ascribing to Deity manifestations 
so grossly human, so immediate, and so barbl&rous, as those exhibited and 
represented as divine in the wild conflicts of Hesiod’s Theogony, and in the 
domestic occupations and trivial pursuits of the Homeric deities. Hence 
arose the quarrel of Plato, and prior to him of Pindar, with Homer * hence 
the cause which induced Anaxagoras, to whom the invention of the allegorical 
mode of interpretation is ascribed, to apply the Homeric delineations to vir- 
tue and to justice \ * hence it was that the Stoics understood the Theogony of 
Hesiod as relating to the action of the elements, which, according to their 
notions, constituted, in their highest union, the divine nature.* Thus did 
these several thinkers, each according to his own peculiar mode of thought, 
succeed in discovering an absolute meaning in these representations ; the one 
finding in them a physical, the other an ethical signification, whilst, at the 
same time, they gave up their external form, ceasing to regard them as strictly 
historicaL 

Pn the other hand, the more popular and sophistical culture of another 
cla^ of thinkers led them to op^site conclusions. Though, rin their estima- 
tion, every semblenee of the divine had evaporated f|om these histories; 
though they were eonvinced tfa&t the proceedings ascribed to the gods were 
godlike, sfiU they did not abandon the bistor^^sense of these narratives. 

: * de KsfmbL ii. p. Steph. ; FMar, Nem* vii. 3 l 
? Dkjg. U^t, L. No^ 7.^ f 

delist* 10^ r 5.'. CompA Athenag. Legat as. Tatian, c. Gisec. Orat. at« 
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With Evemerus * they transformed the subjects of these histories from gods to 
men^ to heroes and sages of antiquity, kings and tyrants, who, through deeds 
of might and valour, had acquired divine honours. Some indeed went still 
further, and, with Polybius,® considered the whole system of heathen theology 
as a fable, invented by the founders of states to awe the people into subjec- 
tion. 


§ 3. 

• ALLEGORICAL INTERPRETATIONS AMONG THE HEBREWS. — PHILQ. 

r> 

Whilst, on the one hand, the isolation and stability of the Hebrews served 
to retard the development of similar manifestations amongst this people, on 
the other hand, when once actually developed, they were the more marked ; 
because, in proportion to the high degree of authority ascribed to the sacred 
records, was the skill and caution required in their interpretation. Thus, 
€ven in Palestine, subsequent to the exile, and particularly after the time of 
the Maccabees, many ingenious attempts were made to interpret the Old 
Testament so as to remove offensive literalities, supply deficiencies, and intro- 
duce the notions of a later age. Examples of this system of interpretation 
occur in the writings of the Rabbins, and even in the New Testament ; ^ but 
it was at that place where the Jewish mind came into contact with Greek 
civilization, and under its influence was carried beyond the limits of its own 
national culture — namely,at Alexandria — that the allegorical mode of inter- 
pretation was first consistently applied to the whole body of historical narra- 
tive in the Old Testament. Many had prepared the way, but it was Philo 
who first fully developed the doctrine of both a common and a deeper sense 
of the Holy Scriptures. He was by no means inclined to cast away the 
former, but generally placed the two together, side by side, and even declared 
himself opposed to those who, everywhere and without necessity, sacrificed 
the literal to the higher signification. In many cases, however, he absolutely 
discarded the verbal meaning %nd historical conception, and considered the 
narrative merely as the figurative representation of an idea. He did so, for 
example, whenever the sacred story appeared to him to present delineations 
unworthy^of Deity, tending either to materialism or anthropomorphism, or 
otherwise to contain contradictions.^ 

The fact that the Jews, whilst they adopted this mode of explaining the 
Old Testament, (which, in order to save the purity of the intrinsic significa- 
tion, often sacrificed the historical form), were never led into the opposite 
system of Evemerus (which preserved the historical form by divesting the 
history of the divine, and reducing it to a record of mere human events), is to 
be ascribed to the tenacity with which that people ever adhered to the super- 
natural point of view. The latter mode of interpretation was first brought to 
(bear upon the Old Testament by the Christians. 


§ 4. 

ALLBOORICAL nqptfRBTATIONS AMONG THE CHRISTIANS. — ORIGEN. 

To the earlf Christians who, antecedent to the fixing of the Christian canon, 
tnade especidi use of the Old Testament as their principal sacred record, an 

. . * Diodor. Sic. Bibl. Fikid. L. vi. Cic. de Nat. Dew. i. 

• Hist, vi, s6. * - 

DBpke^ cue Hermeneatik der neutestamentlidiea Sduiftstdler, K IS,, n, 

'* tifrSrer,. Diihine, 
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allegorical interpretation was the more indispensable, inasmuc)i.as the^had 
made greater advances beyond the views of the Old Testament writers than 
even the most enlightened of the Jews. It was no wonder therefore that this 
mode of explanation^ already in vogue among the Jews, was almost nniversatlly 
adopted by the primitive Christian churchea It was however again in Alex* 
andria that it found the fullest application amongst the Christians, and that in 
connexion with the name of Origen. Origen attributes a threefold meaning 
to the Scriptures, corresponding with his distribution of the humai! being into 
three parts : the literal sense answering to the body; the moral, to the soul; 
and the mysttpal, to the spirit^ The rule with him was to retain all three 
meanings, though differing in worth ; in some particular cases, however, he 
was of opinion that the literal interpretation either gave no sense at all, or 
else a perverted sense, in order the more directly to impel the reader to the 
discovery of its mystical signification. Origen's repeated* observation that it 
is not the purpose of the biblical narratives to transmit old tales, but to in- 
i struct in the rules of life ; * his assertion that the merely literal acceptation of 
many of the narratives would prove destructive of the Christian religion 
and his application of the passage “ The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life,” * to the relative worth of the allegorical and the literal modes of biblical 
interpretation, may be understood as indicating only the inferiority of the 
literal to the deeper signification. But the literal sense is decidedly given 
up when it is said, Every passage of Scripture has a spiritual element, but 
not every one has a corporeal element ; ” “A .spiritual truth often exists 
embodied in a corporeal falsehood " ; « « The Scriptures contain many things 
which never came to pass, interwoven with the history, and he must be dull 
indeed who does not of his own accord observe that much which the Scrip- 
tures represent as having happened never actually occurred.” Among the 
passages which Origen regarded as admitting no other than an allegorical 
interpretation, besides those which too sensibly humanised the Deity,® he in- 
cluded those which attributed unworthy action to individuals who had held 
intimate communion with God.® ^ 

It was not however from the Old Testament views alone that Origen had, 
in consequence of his Christian training, departed so widely that he felt him- 
self compelled, if he would retain his reverence for the sacred ^records, to 
allegorize their contents, as a means of reconciling the contradiction which 
had arisen between them and his own mind. There was much likewise in 
the New Testament writings which so little accorded with his philosophical 


^ Bomp. 5. in Levit* 1 5. 

• Homil. 2. in Exod. iii. : NoliU putar^t ui sape jam diximus, veterum voHs fabuku 
dtari, ski doari vas p^r kac^ ut agnoscatis erdinem vitce, 

^ Homil. $* in L^it. t : Has omnia^ ttisi alio sensu acc^iamus ptam HUra textus astm* 
dil, ohstamhun megis d suhvermnem Christiana rdigkni^ quam hortfUionem adifitaiionem* 
que prastahtnt^ 

" * Contra Cels. yi. 70. 

® De principp. L. iv. $ ao : w^a jdw (vpo#) rh rveVfmnKd»t 06 irfitfa rb 

• Comm, in Joann.. Tom. x. § roKKAxit roO avcuyuarucoi) Sr T& 

ws hP dwot rll, , 

’ De priftdpp. iv. 1$ t ^ ypaqdf rg Urropiq^ rb /lif ihbfiuyop, pbp M ^vmtbr 

ycvia$ai, bi bymrbtf pb De principp. iv. 16 ! ie«2 ri bd xXiiui 

XPyHitf ; rQp (di irdwi hfsMkmf baa T0ta$ra bwofdym yaipapptm pip M 

• De prinmpp. iv. 16, ^ 

• Homil. m Gen. lU. t ant, hgmtHmt Ahmkam* kmkmp poiriar* 

nap pdum meplitnm ppt Abmtdidt r/gi^ sad et pudkiHam mtjtsgis pradiMsu f Qmi 
« Palemr sontaminatimibus axMba psr samdifiHtkm 
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notions^ that he found himself constrained to adopt a similar proceeding iis 
reference to them. He reasoned thus : — the New Testament and the Old are 
the work of the same spirit, and this spirit would proceed in the same manner 
in the production of the one and of the other, interweaving fiction with reality^ 
in order thereby to direct the mind to the spiritual signification.^^ In a re- 
markable passage of his work against Celsus, Origen classes together, and in 
^ no ambiguous language, the partially fabulous stories of profane history^ and 
t of heathen mythology, with the gospel narratives.^^ He expresses himself as- 
follows : In almost every history it is a difficult task, and fiot unfrequently 
an impossible one, to demonstrate the reality of the events recorded, however 
true they may in fact be. Let us suppose some individual to deny the reality 
of a Trojan war on account of the incredibilities mixed up with the history ; 
as, for example, {he birth of Achilles fi-om a goddess of the sea. How could 
we substantiate the fiict, encumbered as it is with the numerous and undeni- 
able poetical fictions which have, in some unascertainable manner, become 
interwoven with the generally admitted account of the war between the Greeks* 
and the Trojans? There is no alternative: he who would study history with 
understanding, and not suffer himself to be deluded, must weigh each separate 
detail, and consider what is worthy of credit and may be believed without 
further evidence ; what, on the contrary, must be regarded as merely figura- 
tive ; (rlva 8c rpoiroXoyiia’ci) always bearing in mind the aim of the narrator — 
and what must be wholly mistrusted as being written with intent to please 
certain individuals.*' In conclusion Origen says, “ I was desirous of making 
these preliminary observations in relation to the entire history of Jesus given 
in the Gospels, not with the view of exacting firom the enlightened a blind 
and baseless belief, but with design to show how indispensable to the study 
of this history are not only judgment and diligent examination, but, so to 
speak, the very penetrating into the mind of the author, in order to discover 
the particular aim with which each narrative may have been written." 

We here see Origen almost ^transcending the limits of his own customary 
point of view, and verging towards the more modern mythical view. But if 
his own prepossessions in favour of the supernatural, and his fear of giving 
offence tj> the orthodox church, combined to hinder him from making a wider 
application of the allegorical mode of interpretation to the Old Testament,, 
the same causes operated still more powerfully in relation to the New Testa- 
ment ; so that when we further inquire of which of the gospel histories in 
particular did Origen reject the historical meaning, in order to hold fast a 
truth worthy of God ? the instances will prove to be meagre in the extreme. 
For when he says, in illustration of the above-mentioned passage, that amongst 
Other things, it is not to be understood literally that Satan showed to Jesua 
ail the kingdoms of the earth firom a mountain, because this is impossible to 
the bodily eye; he here gives not a strictly allegorical interpretation, but 
merely a different turn to the literal sense, whicli, according to him, relates 
not %io an external fact, but to the internal &ct of a vision. Again, even 
where the text<offers a tempting opportunity of sacrificing the literal to the 
spiritual meaning, as. for example, the cursing of the ifg-tree,^? Origen does- 
not speak out fireely. ^ He is most explicit when speaking of the expulsion of 
the buyeta and sellers firom the temple ; he characterises the conduct of Jesus, 


]>e plincllip* iv. 16 : 01$ U rQif rpd r^t wapoUMrUt raihk rh irp*e0jua 
4^', 4re SeoS, id M tOr tAaryeXlw 

riOr vdrrv ditparm xark 

Contra Cdsum, i. ^ 

r ^ Comm, la Matth., Tom, xvL 
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according to the literal interpretation! as assuming and s^itious.^^ He 
tnoreover expressly remarks that the Scriptures contain many more historical 
than merely scriptural truths, 


§ 5 * 


^ANSITION TO MORE MODERN TIMES. — DEISTS AND NATURALISTS OF THE 
17TH AND i8TH centuries.— the WOLFENBUH’EL FRAGMEifnST. 

Thus was developed one of those forms of interpretation to which* the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures^ in common with all other religious records, 
in relation to their historical contents, became necessarily subjected ; that, 
tiamely, which recognizes in them the divine, but denies it to have actually 
manifested itself in so immediate a manner. The other principal mode of 
interpretation, which, to a certain extent, acknowledges the course of events 
to have been historically true, but assigns it to a human and not a divine 
origin, was developed amongst the enemies of Christianity by a Celsus, a 
Porphyry, and a Julian. , They indeed rejected much of the history as alto- 
gether fabulous ; but they admitted many of the incidents related of Moses, 
Jesus, and others, to be historical facts : these facts were however considered 
by them as originating from common motives ; and they attributed their 
apparently supernatural character either to gross fraud or impious sorcery. 

It is worthy of observation that the circumstances attending the introduc- 
tion of these several modes of interpretation into •the heathen and Jewish 
religionSj on the one hand, and into the Christian religion, on the other, were 
different. The religion and sacred literature of the Greeks and Hebrews had 
been gradually developed with the development of the nation, and it was not 
until the intellectual culture of the people had outgrown the religion of their 
fathers, and the latter was in consequence verging towards decay, that the 
discrepancy which is the source of these varying interpretations became 
Apparent. Christianity, on the contrary, came into a world of already ad- 
vanced civilization ; which was, with the exception of that of Palestine, the 
Judaico-Hellenistic and the Greek. Consequently a disagreement manifested 
itself at the very beginning ; it was not now, however, as in former times, be- 
^ tween modern culture and an ancient religion, but between a new reWgion and 
Ancient culture. The production of allegorical interpretations among the 
Pagans and the Hebrews, was a sign that their religion had lost its vitality ; 
the allegories of Origen and the attacks of Celsus, in reference to Christianity, 
were evidences rather that the world had not as yet duly accommodated itself 
to the new religion. As however with the christianizing of the Roman empire, 
And the overthrow of the chief heresies, the Christian principle gained an ever- 
increasing supremacy ; as the schools of heathen wisdom closed ; and the un- 
civilized Germanic tribes lent themselves to the teaching of the church ; — the 
world, during the tedious centuries of the middle ages, was satisfied with 
Christianity, both in form and in substance. Almost all traces of these modes 
of interpretation which presuppose a discrepancy between Che culture^of a 
elation, or of the woeld, and religion, in consequence disappAred* The re* 
iormation effected the first breach in the solid struc|iire of the 'faith of the 
church. It was the first vit^ expression of a culture, which had now in the 
lieart of Christendom itself, as formerly in relation to Paganism and Judaism, 
acquire strength and independehce su%ient to cf eate a reaction s^ainst the 
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soil of its bitth, the prevailing religion. This reaction^ so long as it 
directed again^ the dominant hierarchy^ constituted the sublime, but quickly 
terminated, drama of the reformation. In its later direction against the Bible, 
it appeared again upon the stage in the barren revolutionary efforts of deism ; 
and many and various have b^n the forms it has assumed in its progress 
down to the present time. 

The deiats and naturalists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries re- 
newed t^ polemic attacks of the pagan adversaries of Christianity in the 
bosom of the Christian church ; and gave to the public an irre^lar and con- 
fused mass of criticisms, impugning the authenticity and credibiluy of the Scrip- 
tures, and exposing to contempt the events recorded in the sacred volume. 
Toland,^ Bolingbroke,^ and others, pronounced the Bible to be a collection of 
unauthentic and fabulous books ; whilst some spared no pains to despoil the 
biblical histories, and the heroes whose actions they celebrate, of eveiy ray of 
divine light. Thus, according to Morgan,^ the law of Moses is a miserable 
system of superstition, blindness, and slavery ; the Jewish priests are de- 
ceivers; and the Jewish prophets the originators of the distractions and 
civil wars of the two kingdoms of Judah and Israel. According to Chubb, ^ 
the Jewish religion cannot be a revelation from God, because it debases* 
the moral character of the Deity by attributing to him arbitrary conduct, 
partiality for a particular people, and above all, the cruel command to> 
exterminate the Canaanitish nations. Assaults were likewise made by 
these and other deists upbn the New Testament : the Apostles were sus- 
pected of being actuated by selfish and mercenary motives the character 
of Jesus himself was not spared,^ and the fact of his resurrection was denied.^ 
The miracles of Jesus, wrought by an immediate exercise of divine power in 
human acts and concerns, were made the particul^ objects of attack by 
Woolston.® This writer is also worthy of notice on account of the peculiar 
position taken by him between the ancient allegorists and the modem natural- 
ists, His whole reasoning turns upon the alternative ; either to retain the 
historical reality of the miracles^ffarrated in the Bible, and thus to sacrifice the 
divine character of the narratives, and reduce the miracles to mere artifices,, 
miserable juggleries, or commonplace deceptions ; or, in order to hold fast 
the divine Character of these narratives, to reject them entirely as details of 
actual occurrences, and regard them as historical representations of certain 
spiritual truths. Woolston cites the authority of the most distinguished ab 
legorists among the fathers in support of this view. He is wrong however ia 
representing them as supplanting the literal by the figurative meaning. These 
ancient fathers, on the contrary, were disposed to retain both the literal 
and the allegorical meaning. (A few examples in Origen, it is true, are an 
exception to this rule.) It may be doubted, from the language of Woolston,^ 
which alternative was adopted by himself. If we reason from the fact, that 
bdTore he appeared as the opponent of the commonly entertained views of 
Chris^nity, he occupied himself with allegorical interpretations of the Scri]^ 
lutes,* we may ^e led to consider the latter alternative as expressing his. 
real conviction. On the other hand, he enlarges with m) evident a predi- 
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lectiQii <m the surdities of the miracles, when litef|iU]r iutdietstood, and 
l^e manner in which he treats the whole subject is so tin^ with levit^i that 
sre may suspect the Deist to put. forward the diegorical interpretations mereljr 
ns a soeen, from behind which he might inveigh the more unresaTedl/ 
against the literal significatim). 

. Similar deistical objections against the Bible, and the divine dharahter 
•of its history, were propagated in Germany chiefly by an anonymous 
author (Reimarns) whose manuscripts were discovered by Lessing in the 
Wolfenbiittel library. Some portions of these manuscript^ called the 
Wolfenbiittelo Fragments,” were published by Lessing in 1774. They 
consist of Essays, one of which treats of the many arguments which 
may be urged against revealed religion in geno^al; the others relate 
partly to the Old and partly to the Negir Testament .It is the opinion 
of the Fragmentist, in relation to the Old Testament, first, that the men, of 
whom the Scriptures narrate that they had immediate communications wiUi 
Cod, were so unworthy, that such intercourse, admitting its reality, compro- 
mised the character of Deity ; secondly, that the result of this intercourse,— 
die instructions and laws alleged to have been thus divinely communicated,—* 
•were so barbarous and destructive, that to ascribe them to God is impossible ; 
and thirdly, that the accompanying miracles were at once absurd and incred- 
ible. From the whole, it appears to him clear, that the divine communirations 
•were only pretended ; and that the miracles were delusions, practised with the 
design of giving stability and efficiency to certain kws and institutions highly 
advantageous to the rulers and priests. The author finds much to condemn 
in the conduct of the patriarchs, and their simulations of divine commutiica- 
tions ; such as the command to Abraham to sacrifice his son. But it is diiefly 
Moses upon whom he seeks, in a long section, to cast all the obloquy of an 
impostor, who did not scruple to employ the most disgraceful means in order 
to make himself the despotic ruler of a free people ; who, to efiect his purpose, 
feigned divine apparitions, and pretended to have received the command of 
•Gm. to perpetrate acts which, but for this divine sanction, would have been 
edgmatized as fraudulent, as highway robbery, as inhuman barbarity. For 
instance, the spoiling the Egyptians^ and the ediipation of the inhabitants 
of Canaan ; atrocities which, when introduced by the words **/<hin>ah hath 
Mtd it” became instantly transformed into deeds worthy of, God. The Frag- 
snentist is as little disposed to admit die divinity of the New Testament 
histories. He considers the aim of Jesus to have been political ; and his con- 
nexion with John the Baptist a preconcerted arrangement, tw which the one 
{ipty shpuld recommend the other to the people. He;idew8 tro death (A Jesus 
as an eVCnt by no means foreseen by himself but wMch finuitrated all his 
{iktis ; a catastrophe which his disdples knew not how else to repair than by 
idle i^udulent petence that Jesus was risen from die dead, and by an artful 
ddteradoii of his doctrines 
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GennanY* who struck into a new path. The ancient pagan mythology, as 
understo^ by Evemerus, admitt^ of two modes of explanatfon, each of 
which was in fact adopted. The deities of the popular worship might, on the 
one hand, be r^arded as good and benevolent men ; as wise lawgivers, and 
just Idlers, of early times, whom the gratitude of their contemporaries and 
posterity had encircled with divine glory ; or they might, on the other band, 
be viewed as artful impostors and cruel tyrants, who had veiled themselves in 
a nimbus of divinity, for the purpose of subjugating the people to their domin* 
ion, *So, likewise, in the purely human explanation of the bible histories, 
besides the method of the deists to regard the subjects of these narratives as 
wicked and deceitful men, there was yet another course open ; to divest these 
individuals of their immediate divinity, but to accord to them an undegraded 
humanity ; not indeed to look upon their deeds as miraculous ; — as little on 
the other hand to deciy them as impositions but to explain their proceed- 
ings as altogether natural, yet morally irreprehensible. If the Naturalist was 
led by his special enmity to the Christianity of the church to the former ex- 
planation, the Rationalist, anxious, on the contrary, to remain within the pale 
of the church, was attracted towards the latter. 

Eichhorn, in his critical examination of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments, ^ 

I directly opposes this rationalistic view to that maintained by the Naturalist. 
He agrees with the Fragmentist in refusing to recognize an immediate divine 
agency, at all events in the narratives of early date. The mythological re- 
searches of a Heyne had solTar enlarged his circle of vision as to lead Eich- 
horn to perceive that divine interpositions must be alike admitted, or alike 
denied, in the primitive histories of all people. It was the practice of all 
nations, of the Grecians as well as the Orientals, to refer every unexpected or 
inexplicable occurrence immediately to the Deity. The sages of antiquity 
lived in continual communion with superior intelligences. Whilst these re- 
presentations (such is Eichhom's statement of the matter) are always, in 
reference to the Hebrew records, understood verbally and literally, it has 
hitherto been customary to explain similar representations in the pagan 
histories, by presupposing either deception and gross falsehood, or the mis- 
interpretation and corruption of tradition. But Eichhorn thinks justice 
evidently requires that Hebrew and pagan history should be treated in the 
same way ; so that intercourse with celestial beings during a state of infancy, 
must either be accorded to all nations, pagan and Hebrew, or equally denied 
to all. The mind hesitates to make so universal an admission : first, on 
account of the not unfrequent errors contained in rol^ions claiming to have 
been divinely communicated ; secondly, from a sense of the difficulty of ex- 
plaining the transition of the human race frpm a state of divine tutelage to 
one of self-dependence : and lastly, because in proportion as intelligence in- 
creases, and ^e authenticity pf the records may be more and more confidently 
relied upon, in the same proportion do these immediate divine influences 
invariablv dkappear. If^ acco^ingly, the notion of supernatural interposition 
is to beVjected v^th regard to the Hebrews, as well as to all other peop^ 
the view ^neidly tsken of pagan antiquity presents itselif at first sight, as 
that most obviouriy applicable to the early Hebrews ; namely, that their pre- 
tended revelations were based upon deceit and falsehood, or that their miracu^ 
lous diould be referr*^ to die misrepresentations iand corruptions of 

traditioa. *|||ds js the view of the ^ubjec^ actually applied by the Fragmendst 
to the 0td twament; a repiesentatioi^ says EiGhbonii from irhkb me mind 
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antiquity, whose influence operated so powerfiilly and so beneficially upon 
their t^e, should one and all have been impostors, and yet have escaped the 
detection of their contemporaries ? 

According to Eicbhom, so perverted a view could arise only in a mind that 
refhsed to interpret the ancient records in the spirit of their age. Truly, had 
they been composed with all the philosophical accuracy of the writers of the 
present day, we should have been compelled to find in them either actual 
divine interpositions, or a fraudulent pretence. But they are the production 
of an infant and unscientific age ; and treat, without reserve of divine inter> 
ventions, in accordance with the conceptions and phraseology of that early 
period. So that, in point of fact, we have neither miracles to wonder at, on 
^ the one hand, nor deceptions to unmask on the other ; but simply the lan- 
f guagc of a former age to translate into that of our own day. Eichhom ob- 
serves that before the human race had gained a knowledge of the true causes 
of things, all occurrences were refened to supernatural agencies, or to the 
interposition of superhuman beings. Lofty conceptions, noble resolves, use- 
ful inventions and regulations, but more especially vivid dreams, were the 
operations of that Deity under whose immediate influence they believed 
themselves placed. Manifestations of distinguished intelligence and skill, by 
which some individual excited the wonder of the people, were regarded as 
miraculous ; as signs of supernatural endowments, and of a particular inter- 
course with higher beings. And this was the belief, not of the people only, 
but also of these eminent individuals, who entertained no doubt of the fact, 
and who exulted in the full conviction of being in mysterious connexion with 
the Deity. Eichhom is of opinion that no objection can be urged rigainst 
the attempt to resolve all the Mosaic narratives into natural occurrences, and 
thus far he concedes to the Fragmentist his primary^ position •, but he rejects 
his inference that Moses was an impostor, pronouncing the conclusion to be 
over-hastyr and unjust Thus Eichhom agreed with the Naturalists in divest- 
ing the biblical narratives of all their imi^ediately divine contents, but he 
differed from them in this, that he explained the supernatural lustre which 
adorns these histories, not as a fictitious colouring imparted with design to 
deceive, but as a natural and as it were spontaneous illumination reflected 
from antiquity itself. * 

In conformity with these principles Eichhom sought to explain naturally 
the histories of Noah, Abraham, Moses, etc. Viewed in the light of that age, 
the appointment of Moses to be the leader of the Israelities was nothing m^ 
than the long cherished project of the patriot to emancipate his people^ which 
when presented before his mind with more than usual vividness in his dreams, 
was believed by him to be a divine inspiration. The flame and smoke which 
ascended from Mount Sinai, at the giving of the law, was merely a fire which 
Moses kindled in order to make a deeper impression upon the imagination of 
the people, together with an accidental thunderstorm which arose at that par- 
ticular moment The shining of his countenance was the natural c^ect of 
being over-heated : but it was supposed to be a divine manyestation, not only 
by the people, but oy Moses himself, he being ignorant of Ihe trpe cause. 

Eichhom was more reserved in his application of thb mode of interpreta- 
doa to the New Testament Indeed, it was only to a few of the nanatives in 
I'the Acts of the Apostles, sudi as the miracle of ^e day of Pentecost the con- 
version of the Apostle l^ul, and the many apparitions of angels, that he 
allowed himself to apply it. Here too, he refers the supemamnd to the 
figurative language of the Bible } in which, for example, a happy accident ii 
called-— a protecting angel ; a joyous thought— the salutation of an auMl ; and 
a peacefitl state of mind— a comforting angel It is however remark^le that 
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Eichhom wba conscious of the inapplicability of the natural explanation to 
> some parts of the gospel history^ and widi respect to many of the narratives 
took a more elevated view. 

Many writings in a similar spirit, which partially included the New Testa- 
ment within the circle of their explanations, appeared ; but it was Dr. Paulas 
who by his commentary on the Gospels ’ in 1800, first acquired the full reputa- 
tion of a chrhtian Evenurus, In the introduction to this work he states it 
to be the primary requisite of the biblical critic to be able to distinguish be- 
tween what is fact^ and what is opinion. That which has been actually experi- 
enced, internally or externally, by the participants in an event, he calls fact 
The interpretation of an event, the supposed causes to which it is referred either 
by the participants or by the narrators, he calls opinion. But, according to Dr. 
Faulus, these two elements become so easily blended and confounded in 
the minds both of the original sharers in an event, and of the subsequent re- 
lators and historians, that fact and opinion lose their distinction ; so that the 
one and the other are believed and recorded with equal confidence in their 
historical truth. This intermixture is particularly apparent in the historical 
books of the New Testament ; since at the time when Jesus lived, it was still 
the prevailing disposition to derive every striking occurrence from an invisible 
and superhuman cause. It is consequently the chief task of the historian who 
desires to deal with matters of fact, that is to say, in reference to the New 
Testament, to separate these, two constituent elements so closely amalgamated, 
and yet in themselves so distinct ; and to extricate the pure kernel of fact 
firom the shell of opinion. In order to this, in the absence of any more 
genuine account which would serve as a correcting parallel, he must trans- 
plant himself in imagination upon the theatre of action, and strive to the ut- 
most to contemplate the events by the light of the age in which they occurred. 
And from this point of view he must seek to suppl;^ the deficiencies of the 
narration, by filling in those explanatory collateral circumstances, which the 
relator himself is so often led by lys predilection for the supernatural to leave 
unnoticed. It is well known in what manner Dr. Paulus applies these prin- 
ciples to the New Testament in his Commentary, and still more fully in his 
later production, The Life of Jesus," He firmly maintains the historical 
truth of the^ospel narratives, and he aims to weave them into one consecutive 
chronologically-arranged detail of facts ; but he explains away eveiy trace of 
immediate divine agency, and denies all supernatural intervention. Jesus is 
not to him the Son of God in the sense of the Chur$d), but a wise and virtuous 
human being; and the effects he produced are not miracles, but acts some- 
times of benevolence and friendship, sometimes of medical skill, sometimes 
also the results of accident and good fortune. 

This view proposed by Eichhorn, and more completely developed by 
Paulus, necessarily presupposes the Old and New Testament writings to con- 
tain a minute and fiiithful narration, composed shortly after the occurrence of 
I the events recorded, and derived, wherever this was possible, from the testi- 
mony or eye-witne^cs. For it is only from an accurate a^d ori^nal report 
( that ih^ ungarbled fket can be disentangled from interwoven opinion. If the 
report be later and less Original, what security is there that what is taken for 
the matter^fifaot kernel does not belong to opinion or tradition? To avoid 
this objectionj Eichhofh sougl^j^ to assign a date to the Old Testament histories 
approximatiim as nearly as possible to the events they record : and here he, 
and other tfmdpgians of the same school, found no difficulty in admitting sup- 
positions the most unnatural : for example^ that &e Pentateuch was written 
during the passage through the wilderness. However this critic admits that 
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some portions of the Old Testament^ the Book of Judges, for instance, could 
not have been written contemporaneously with the events ; that the historian 
must have contemplated his heroes through the dim mist of intervening ages, 
which might easily have m^ihed them into giant forms. No historian who 
had either witnessed the circumstances, or had been closely connected with 
them in point of time, could embellish ^er such fashion, except with the ex* 
press aim to amuse at the expense of truth. But with regard to remote 
occurrences it is quite different. The imagination is no longer restricted 
by the fixed linuts of historical reality, but is aided in its flight by the notion 
that in earlier times all things were better and nobler ; and the historian is 
tempted to speak in loftier phrase, and to use hyperbolical expressions. 
Least of all is it possible to avoid embellishment, when the compiler of a 
subsequent age derives his materials from the orally transmitted traditions of 
antiquity. The adventures and wondrous exploits of ancestors, handed down 
by father to son, and by son to grandson, in glowing and enthusiastic repre- 
sentations, and sung by the poet in lofty strains, are registered in the written 
records of the historian in similar terms of high flowing diction. Though 
Eichhorn took this view of a portion of the Old Testament Books, he believed 
he was not giving up their historical basis, but was still able, after clearing 
away the more or less evident legendary additions, to trace out the natural 
course of the history. 

But in one instance at least, this master of the natural mode of interpreta- 
tion in reference to the Old Testament, took a more elevated view namely, 
of the history of the creation and the fall In his influential work on primi- 
tive history,* although he had from the first declared the account of the crea- 
tion to be poetry, he nevertheless maintained that of the fall to be neither 
mythology nor allegory, but true history. The historical basis that remained 
after the removal of the supernatural, he stated to be this : that the human 
constitution had at the very beginning becon>e impaired by the eating of a 
poisonous fruit. He thought it indeed very possible in itself, and confirmed 
by numerous examples in profane history ,*that purely historical narratives 
might be overlaid by a mythical account ; but owing to a supranaturalistic 
notion, he refused to allow the same possibility to the Bible, because he 
thought it unworthy of the Deity to admit a mythological fragnient into a 
book, which bore such incontestable traces of its divine origin. Later, how- 
ever, Eichhorn himself declared that he had changed his o[>inion with regard 
to the second and third chapters of Genesis.^ He no longer saw in them an 
historical account of the effects of poison, but rather the mythical embodying 
of a philosophical thought ; namely, that the desire for a better condition than 
that iti which man actually is, is the source of all the evil in the world. 7'hus, 
in this point at least, Eichhorn preferred to give up the history in order to 
hold fast the idea, rather than to cling to the history with the sacrifice of every 
more elevated conception. For the rest, he agreed with Paulus and others in 
considering the miraculous in the sacred history as a drapery which needs 
only to be drawn aside, in order to disclose the pure historij form. • 

§ 7. • 

MOKAt IKTRRPHETATXON OF KANT. 

Amidst these natural explanations which the end of the eighte«th century 
brought forth in rich abundance, it was a remarkable interlude tevsee the old 
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al}egori<:al systeim of the Christian fathers all at once called up from its grave, 
and revived in the form of the moral inter|>retation of Kant. He, as a philo- 
sopher, did not concern himself with the history, as did the rationalist theolo- 
gians, but like the fathers of the church, he sought the idea involved in the 
history : not however considering it as they did an absolute idea, at once 
theoretical as well as practical, but regarding it only on its practical side, as 
what bewailed moral imperative and consequently belonging to the finite. 
He moreover attributed these ideas wrought into the biblical text, not to the 
Divine Spirit, but to its philosophical interpreters, or in a de^er sense, to the 
moral condition of the authors of the book themselves. This opinion Kant ^ 
bases upon the fact, that in all religions old and new which are partly comprised 
in sacred books, intelligent and well-meaning teachers of the people have con- 
tinued to explain them, until they have brought their actual contents into 
agreement with the universal principles of morality. Thus did the moral 
philosophers amongst the Greeks and Romans with their fabulous legends ; 
till at last they explained the grossest polytheism as mere symbolical repre- 
sentations of the attributes of the one divine Being, and gave a mystical sense 
to the many vicious actions of their gods, and to the wildest dreams of their 
poets, in order to bring the popular faith, which it was not expedient to de- 
stroy, into agreement with the doctrines of morality. The later Judaism and 
Christianity itself he thinks have been formed upon similar explanations, occa- 
sionally much forced, but, always directed to objects undoubtedly good and 
necessary for all men. Thus the Mahometans gave a spiritual meaning to the 
sensual descriptions of their paradise, and thus the Hindoos, or at least the 
more enlightened part of them, interpreted their Vedas. In like manner, ac- 
cording to Kant, the Christian Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
must be interpreted throughout in a sense which agrees with the universal 
practical laws of a religion of pure reason ; and such an explanation, even 
though it should, apparently or actually, do violence to the text, which is the 
case with many of the biblical jarratives, is to be preferred to a literal one, 
which either contains no morality at all or.is in opposition to the moral prin- 
ciple. For example, the expressions breathing vengeance against enemies in 
many of the Psalms are made to refer to the desires and passions which we 
must strivt by all means to bring into subjection ; and the miraculous ac- 
count in the New Testament of the descent of Jesus from heaven, of his rela- 
tionship to God, etc., is taken as an imaginative description of the ideal of 
humanity well-pleasing to God. That such an interpretation is possible^with- 
out even always too offensive an opposition to the literal sense of these records 
of the popular faith, arises according to the profound observations of Kant 
from this ; that long before the existence of these records, the disposition to 
a moral religion was latent in the human mind; that its first manifestations 
were direct^ to the worship of the Deity, and on this very account gave oc- 
casion to those pretended revelations ; still, though unintentionally, imparting 
even to these fictions somewhat of the spiritual character of their origin. In 
reply fo the charge of dishonesty brought against his syst^ of intemretation, 
he thinks it a sumiient defence to observe, that it does not pretend that the 
sense now gjven to thet sacred books, always existed in the intention of the 
authors ; ijiis question it sets aside, and only claims for itself the right to inter- 
pret them after its own fashiqn. 

Whilst Kant in this manner sought to educe moral thoughts from the bibUcai 
writinj^, evfn in their historical part, and was even inclined to consider these 
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thowhts as the fuadamental object of the history : on the one hand, be 
rived these thoughts only from himself and the cultivation of his age, and 
therefore could seldom assume that they had actually been laid down by the 
authors of those writings ; and on the other hand, and for the same reason, 
he omitted to show what was the relation between these thoughts and those 
symbolic representations, and how it happened that the one came to be ex> 
pressed by the other. * 

§ 8 . 

RISK OF THE MYTHICAL MODE OF INTERPRETtFC THE SACRED HISTORY, IM 
REFERENCE FIRST TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

It was impossible to rest satisfied with modes of proceeding so anhistorical 
on the one hand, and so unphilosophical on the other. Added to which, the 
study of mythology, now become far more general and more prolific in its 
results, exerted an increasing influence on the views taken of biblical history. 
Eichhom had indeed insisted that all primitive histories, whether Hebrew or 
Fagan, should be treated alike, but this equality gradually disappeared ; for 
though the mythical view became more and more developed in relation to 
profane history, the natural mode of explanation was still rigidly adhered to 
for the Hebrew records. All could not imitate Faulus, who sought to estab- 
lish consistency of treatment by extending the same natural explanation 
which he gave to the Bible, to such also of the Greek legends as presented any 
points of resemblance ; on the contrary, opinion in general took the opposite 
course, and began to regard many of the biblical narratives as mythi. Sem- 
let had already spoken of a kind of Jewish mythology, and had even called 
the histories of Samson and Esther mythi ; Eichhorn too had done much to 
prepare the way, now further pursued by Gabler, Schelling, and others, who 
established the notion of the mythus as one ofmniversal application to ancient 
history, sacred as well as profane, according to the principle of Herae : ^ 
s mythis omnis friscorum hominum turn historia turn philosophia proeedity And 
Bauer in i8ao ventured so isur as to publish a Hebrew mytholo^ o{ the^ Old 
and New Testament.* The earliest records of all nations are, in the opinion 
of Bauer, mythical : why should the writings of the Hebrews form a solitary 
exception?— whereas in point of fact a cursory glance at their sacred books 
proves that they also contain mythical elements. A ruunative he explains, 
after Gabler and Schelling, to be recognizable as mythus, first, when it pro- 
ceeds from an age in which no written records eristed, but in which facts were 
transmitted through the medium of oral tradition alone ; secondly, when it 
piesents an histoncal account of events which are either absolutely or rela- 
tively b^ond the reach of experience, such as occurrences connected with the 
spiritual world, and incidents to which, from the nature of the drcumstances, 
no one could have been witness ; or thirdly, when it deals io the marvellous 
and is couched in symbolical langu^e. Not a few narrative# of this descrip- 
tion occur in the Bible ; and an unwillingness to regard |hem as mythi can arise 
I only fiom a false conc^tion of the nature of a mythus, or of the character of 
T the biblical writings. In the one case mythi are confounded with fiibles, pre- 
meditated fictions, and wilfiil falsehoods, instead of being recognised as the 
necessaiy vehicle of expression for the first efforts of the human mbd ; in &e 
other case it certainly does appear improbable, (the notion of^piration 

* Ad. ApoUod. Athn. Biblioth. noUe, p. 3 f. 
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presupposed,) that God should have admitted the substitution of mythical for 
actual representations of &cts. and ideas, but a nearer examination of the 
scriptures shows that this very notion of inspiration, far from being any hind* 
ranee to the mythical interpretation, is itself of mythical origin. 

Wegseheider ascribed this greater unwillingness to recognise mythi in the 
early records of the Hebrew and Christian religion than in the heathen reli- 
gions, partly to the prevailing ignorance respiting the progress of historical 
and philosophical science; partly to a certain timidity which dares not call 
things manifestly identical by the same name. At the same time he declared 
it impossible to rescue the Bible from the reproaches and seSfis of its enemies 
except by the acteowledgment of mythi in the sacred writings, and the 
separation of their inherent meaning from their unhistorical form.^ 

These biblical critics gave the following general definition of the mytlius. 

It is the representation of an event or of an idea in a form which is historical, 
but, at the same time characterized by the rich pictorial mid imaginative 
mode of thought and expression of the primitive ages. They also distin- 
guished several kinds of mythi.* 

1st HUterical mythi: narratives of real events coloured by the light of , 
antiquity, which confounded the divine and the human, the natural and the 
supernatural. 

and. Philosophical mythi: such as clothe in the garb of historical narrative 
a simple thought, a precept, or an idea of the time. 

3rd. Foetid mythi: historical and philosophical mythi partly blended 
together, and partly embellished by the creations of the imagination, in which 
the original fact or idea is almost obscured by the veil which the fancy of the 
poet has woven around it 

To classify the biblical mythi according to these several distinctions is 
a difficult tiuk, since the mythus which is purely symbolical wears the sem- 
blance of history equally with the mythus which represents an actual occur- 
rence. These critics however laid down rules by which the different mythi 
might be distinguished. The irst essential is, they say, to determine whether 
the narrative have a distinct object, arid what .that object is. Where no 
object, for the sake of which the legend might have been invented, is dis- 
coverable, every one would pronounce the mythus to be historical. But if all 
the principal circumstances of the narrative concur to symbolize a pm-ticular 
truth, this undoubtedly was the object of the narrative, and the mythus is 
philos^hkal. The blending of the historical and philosophical mythus is 
particularly to be recognised when we can detect in the narrative an attempt 
to derive events from their causes. In many instances the existence of an 
historical foundation is proved also b^ independent testimony; sometimes 
co-tain parriculars in the mythus are intimately connected with known genuine 
history, or bear in themselves undeniable and inherent characteristics of pro- 
bability t so that the critic, while he rejects the external f<»:m, may yet retain 
the groundworie as historical The poetical mythus is the most difficult to 
duifmguish, atffi Bauer gives only a negative criterion. Whm the narrative 
is so wonderfi^ on the one hand as to exclude the possibili^ of its being 
a detail of &cts, an<| when on the other it discovers no attempt to symbolize 
a particular thought, it may be suspected that the entire narrative owes its 
birth to die imagination of the poet ScheUing particuUuly remarks on thi§ 
'unaztificial and spontaneous origin of n^thi in general. The unhistorical 

* Theol Cbr. Dogn. $ 42. 
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which is interwoven with the natters of iact in the historical tny^oa h ttat, 
he observes^ the artistical product of design and invention. It has on the 
cobtirary gUded in of itself as it vrtxe, in the lapse of time and in the course of 
transmission. And, speaking of philosophical mythi, he says : the sages of 
antiquity dothed their ideas in an historical garb^ not only in order to accom* 

. modate those ideas to the apprehension of a people who must be awaken^ 
by sensible impressions, but also on their own account: deficmnt themselves 
I in clear abstract ideas, and in ability to give expression to their dim concep* 

I tions, they sought^to illumine what was obscure in their representations by 
’ means of sensible imagery.® 

We have already remarked, that the natural mode of interpreting the Old 
Testament could be maintained only so long as the records were held to be 
contemporaneous, or nearly so, with the events recorded. Consequently it 
was precbely those theologians, Vater, De Wette aud others who controverted 
this opinion, who contributed to establish the mythical view of the sacred 
' histories. Vater ® expressed the opinion that the peculiar character of the 
narrations in the Pentateuch could not be rightly understood, unless it w»e 
^conceded that they are not the production of an eye witness, but are a series 
of transmitted traditions. Their traditional origin being admitted, we cease 
to feel surprised at the traces which they discover of a subsequent age ; at 
numerical exaggerations, together with other inaccuracies and contradictions ; 
at the twUight which hangs over many of the occurrences ; and at represent^ 
tions such as, that the clothes of the Israelites waxed not old during their 
passage through the wilderness. Vater even contends, that unless we ascribe 
a great share of the marvellous contained in the Pentateuch to tradition, we 
do violence to the original sense of the compilers of these narratives. 

The natural mode of explanation was still more decidedly opposed by De 
Wette than by Vater. He advocated the mythical interpretation of a large 
proportion of the Old Testament histories. In order to test the historical 
credibility of a narrative, he says,^ we must ascertain the intention of the 
narrator. If that intention be not to satisfy the natural thirst for historical 
truth by a simple narration of facts, but rather to delight or touch the feelings, 
or to illustrate some philosophical or religious truth, then his narrative has no 
pretension to historical validity. Even when the narrator is conscious of 
strictly historical intentions, nevertheless his point of view may not be the 
historical : he may be a poetical narrator, not indeed subjectively, as a poet 
drawing inspiration from himself, but objectively, as enveloped by and de- 
pending on poetry external to himself. This is evidently the case when the 
narrator details as boni fide matter of foct things which are impossible and 
incredible, which are contrary not only to experience^ but to the established 
laws of nature. Narrations of this description spring out of tradition. 
Tradition, says De Wett^ is uncritical and partial; its tendency is not his- 
^ical, but rather patriotic and poetical. And since the patruHic' sentiment 
is gratified by all that flatters national pride, the mote splendid, the mc^e 
htmourable, the more wonderful tiie narrative, the more accepfoble it is ; ^riui 
. where tradition has lefomiy blanks, imagination at once steps w and fills them 
up. And sine^ he continue^ a great part of the faistorifal books Of the Qld 
Testonmt bear this stamps it has hitherto been, believed possible (oo the 
part the natutal fatetpee^) to separate the mbelUshm<mts ^d trans* 
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formAtion^ from the historical substance, and still to consider them available 
as records of facts. This might indeed be done, bad we» besides the mar** 
vellous biblical narratives, some other purely historical account of the events. 
But this is not the case with regard to the Old Testament history; we 
are solely dq)endent on those accounts which we cannot recognize as 
purely historical. They contain no criterion by which to distinguish between 
the* true and the false ; both are promiscuously bleuded, and set forth as of 
equal dignity. According to De Wette, the whole natural mode of explana- 
tion* is set aside by the principle that the only means of acquaintance with a 
history is the narrative which we possess concerning it, and that beyond this 
narrative the historian cannot go. In the present case, this reports to us 
only a supernatural course of events, which we must either receive or reject : 
if we reject it, we determine to know nothing at all about it, and are not 
justified in allowing ourselves to invent a natural course of events, of which 
the narrative is totally silent. It is moreover inconsistent and arbitrary to 
refer the dress in which the events of the Old Testament are clothed to 
poetry, and to preserve the events themselves as historical ; much rather do 
the particular details and the dress in which they appear, constitute a whole 
belonging to the province of poetry and mythus. For example, if God’s 
covenant with Abraham be denied in the form of fact, whilst at the same time 
it is maintained that the narrative had an historical basts, — that is to say, 
that though no objective divine communication took place, the occurrence 
had a subjective reality in Abraham’s mind in a dream or in a waking vision ; 
in other words, that a natural thought was awakened in Abraham which he, 
in the spirit of the age, referred to God : — of the naturalist who thus reasons, 
De Wette asks, how he knows that such thoughts arose in Abraham’s mind ? 
The narration refers them to God; andjf we reject the narration, we know 
nothing about these thoughts of Abraham, and consequently cannot know 
that they had arisen natur^ly in him. According to general experience, such 
hopes as are described in this covenant, that he should become the father 
of a mighty nation which shoulci^ possess the land of Canaan, could not have 
sprung up naturally in Abraham’s mind;* but it is quite natural that the 
Israelites when they had become a numerous people in possession of that 
land, should have invented the covenant in order to render their ancestor 
illustrious. Thus the natural explanation, by its own unnaturalness, ever 
brings us back to the mythical. 

Even Eichhorn, who so extensively employed the natural explanation in 
reference the Old TestameB^ jparceived its inadmissibility in relation to 
the gospel histories. Whatever in these narratives has a tendency to the 
supernatural, he remarks,^ we ought not to attempt to transform into a natural 
occurrence, because this is impossible without violence. If once an event 
has acquired a miraculous colouring, owing to the blending together of some 
popular notion with the occurrence, the natural fact can be disentangled only 
when we possess a second account fbich has not undergone the like trans- 
formation; asi cdhceming the death of Herod Agrippa, we have not only the 
iiatrative in the ^cts, but also that of Josephus.^ But siace we have no such 
controlling ticcount cceicerning the history of Jesus, the critic who pretends 
to discover the natural course of things from descriptions of supernatural 
occurrences, will only weave a tissue of indemonstrable hypotheses;^ con- 
siderktidn which, as Eiehlfom observes, at once annihilates mimy of the 
|>|ycholOgiosl mterpret&tions of the Gospel histories^ 

. ' * Biiildt in das' N. T. t, a 41Q& jK' /'m'''.- 
• Antiqnit xi*. vuL s. 
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It is this i^me difference between the natarsil and mythical modes of 
intmpretation which Krug intends to point out, referring particularly to the 
histories of miiacles, when he distinguishes the physical or material, from the 
genetic or forml, mode of explaining them. Following the former mode* 
according to him, the inquiry is : how can the wonderful event here related 
have possibly taken place with all its details by natural means and according 
to natural laws? Whereas, following the latter, the question is : whence arose 
the narrative of the marvellous event ? The former explains the natural pos- 
sibility of the tiling related (the substance of the narrative) ; the latter traces 
the origin of the existing record (the form of the narrative). Krug considers 
attempts of the former kini to be fruitless, because they produce interpreta* 
tions yet more wonderful than the fact itself; far preferable is the other 
mode, since it leads to results which thrpw light upon miraculous histories 
collectively. He gives the preference to the exegetist, because in his expla- 
nation of the text he is not obliged to do violence to it, but may accept it 
altogether literally as the author intended, even though the thing related be 
impossible; whereas the interpreter, who follows the material or physical 
explanation, is driven to ingenious subtleties which make him lose sight of 
the original meaning of the authors, and substitute something quite different 
which they neither could nor would have said. 

In like manner Gabler recommended the mythical view, as the best means 
of escaping from the so called natural, but forced explanation, wrhich had 
become the fashion. The natural interpreter, he remarks, commonly aims to 
make the whole narrative natural ; and as this can but seldom succeed, he 
allows himself the most violent measures, owing to which modern exegesis 
has been brought into disrepute even amongst laymen. The mythical view, 
on the contrary, needs no such subtleties; since the greater part of a nar- 
rative frequently belongs to the mythical representation merely, while the 
nucleus of fact, when divested of the subsequently added miraculous enve- 
lopments, is often very small. 

Neither could Horst reconcile himself to t!he atomistic mode of proceeding, 
which selected from the marvellous narratives of the Bible, as unhistorical, 
isolated incidents merely, and inserted natural ones in their place, instead of 
recognizing in the whole of each narrative a religious moral mythus in which 
a certain idea is embodied. 

An anonymous writer in Bertholdt’s Journal has expressed himself very 
decidedly agamst the natural mode of explaining the sacred history, and in 
frtvour of the mythical. The essential defect of the natural interpretation, as 
exhibited in its follest development by Paulus's Commentary, is, according to 
that writer, its unhistorical mode of procedure. He objects; that it allows 
conjecture to supply the deficiencies of the record ; adopts individual specu- 
lations as a substitute for real history ; seeks by vain endeavours to represent 
that as natural which the narrative describes as supernatutal ; and lastlyi 
evaporates all sacredness and divinity from the Scriptures, reducing them to 
collections of amusing tales no longer meriting the name of liistory. ^ccord^ 
ing to our author, ahis insufficiency of the natural modeA>f interpretation^ 
whilst the supernatural also is felt to be unsatisfactotja leads the* mind to 
mythical view, which leaves vthe substance of the narrative unassait^ ; aiil4 
instead of venturing to explain the details, accepts the whole, not indeed at 
tnie bisto^, but as a tacied legi^d. TTits view fi supported by the analogy 
of alj antiquity, political And religious, since the closest 
betwMn many of the namtlves of the Old and New T^tasii^ti and the 
ctf pmfime But the most convincing^ aigument is tbk: if Ae 

n^tfiical yie^ be Once admitted, the innumerable, and never otherelm to be 
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harmonizedi discrepancies ai^ chronological contradictions in the goq>d 
histories disappear, as it were, , at one stroke.*** 


§ 9. 'w 

THE MYTHICAI. klOOE OF INTERPRETATION IN REFERENCE TO THE NEW 
• TESTAMENT. 

Thus the mythical mode of interpretation was adopted not only in relation 
to the Old Testament, but also to the New; not, however, without its being 
felt necessary to justify such a step. Gabler has objected to the Commentaiy 
■of Paulus, that it concedes too little to the mythical point of view, which 
must be adopted for certain New Testament narratives. For many of these 
narratives present not only those mistaken views of things which might have 
been taken by eye-witnesses, and by the rectification of which a natural 
course of events may be made out ; but frequently, also, false facts and im> 
possible consequences which' no eye-witness could have related, and which 
could only have been the product of tradition, and must therefore be mythi- 
•cally understood.* 

The chief difficulty which opposed the transference of the mythical point 
of view from the Old Testament to the New, was this : — it was customary to 
look for mythi in the fabulous primitive ages only, in which no written records 
of events as yet existed; whereas, in the time of Jesus, the mythical age had 
long since passed away, and writing had become common among the Jews. 
Schelling had however conceded (at least in a note) that the term mythi, in 
a more extended sense, was appropriate to those nairatives which, though 
originating in an age when it was usual to preserve documentary records, 
were nevertheless transmitted by the mouth of the people. Bauer * in like 
manner asserted, that though a connected series of mythi, — a history which 
should be altogether mythi<»l, — was not to be sought in the New Testament, 
yet there might occur in it single myths, either transferred from the Old 
Testament to the New, or having originally sprung up in the latter. Thus 
he found, in the details of the infancy of Jesus, much which reqwres to be 
regarded fimm a mythical pmnt of view. As after the decease of celebrated 
personages, numerous anecdotes are circulated concerning them, which fail 
not to receive many and wondrous amplifications in the legends of a wonder- 
loving people; so, after Jesus had become distinguished by his life, and yet 
more glonfied by his death, his early years, which had beeri passed in 
obscurity, became adorned with miraculous embellishments. And, according 
to Bauer, whenever in this history of the infancy we find celestial beings, 
■called tty name and bearing the human sfaap^ predicting future occurrences, 
eta, we have a right to suppose a mythus ; and to conjecture as its origin, 
that tbe^ great actions of Jesus being referred to superhuman causes, this 
explanation came to be blended with the history. On the same subject^ 
Gabltf * remarit^ that Uie notion of ancient is relative; compared with the 
Mosiuc religion Christianity is certainly young ; but in itself it is old enough 
to allow UE to refer tho original history of its founder to ancient times. That 
at that time written documents on other subjects existedt proves nothii^ 

' ** 11^ vetsdkiedenea Eudcdcltten, in vnfidien und fUr wddie der Bitignph Jesn arbeitea 
fcatm. la Epitholdt's ktit. Joun^, ^Bd. s. 335- ff* 
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wbil$t it can be shown that for a long period there was no written account of 
the life of Jesus^ and particular!]^ of his infancy. Oral narratives were alone 
transmitted, and they would easily become tinged with the marvellous, mixed 
with Jewish ideas, and thus grow into historical mythi On many other 
points there was no tradition, and here the mind was left to its own surmises. 
The more scanty the historical data, the greater was the scope for conjecture , 
and historical guesses and inferences of this description, formed ip harmony 
with the Jewish-Christian tastes, may be called the philosophical, or rather, 
the dogmatical mythi of the early Christian Gospel. The notion of the 
mythus, concludes Gabler, being thus shown to be applicable to many of the 
narratives of the New Testament, why should we not dare to call them by 
their right name ; why — that is to say in learned discussion — ^avoid an ex- 
pression which can give offence only to the prejudiced or the misinformed? 

As in the Old Testament Eichhorn had been brought over by the force of 
internal evidence from his earlier natural explanation, to the mythical view 
of the history of the fall ; so in the New Testament, the same thing happened 
to Usteri in relation to the history of the temptation. In an earlier work he 
had, following Schleiermacher, considered it as a parable spoken by Jesus 
but misunderstood by his disciples.* Soon however he perceived the diffi- 
culties of this interpretation ; and since both the natural and the supernatural 
views of the narrative appeared to him yet more objectionable, he had no 
alternative but to adopt the mythical Once admit, he remarks, a state of 
excitement, particularly of religious excitement, among a not unpoetical 
people, and a short time is sufficient to give an appearance of the marvellous 
not only to obscure and concealed, but even to public and well-knowii facts. 
It is therefore by no means conceivable that the early Jewish Christians, 
gifted with the spirit, that is, animated with religious enthusiasm, as they 
were, and familiar with the Old Testament, should not have been in a 
condition to invent symbolical scenes such as the temptation and other New 
Testament mythi. It is not however to be imagined that any on^ individual 
seated himself at his table to invent them»out of his own head, and write 
them down, as he would a poem : on the contrary, these narratives like all 
other legends were fashioned by degrees, by steps which can no longer be 
traced ; gradually acquired consistency, and at length received affixed form 
in our written Gospels. 

We have seen that in reference to the early histories of the Old Testament^ 
the rnythical view could be embraced by those only who doubted the comr 
position of these Scriptures by eye-witnesses or contemporaneous writers. 
This was equally the case in reference to the New. It was not till Eichhom * 
became convinced that only a slender thread of that primitive Gospel believed 
by the Apostles ran through the three first Gospels, and that even in Matthew 
this thread was entangled in a mass of unapostolic additions, that he discarded 
as unhistorical legends, the many narratives which he found perplexing, frotn 
all share in the history of Jesus ; for exwiple, besides the Gospel of Infant^, 
the details of the temptation ; several of the miracles of Jesus ; the rising of 
the saints fmm tbetf graves at his crucifixion ; the guard.sat :the sepulchre, 
etc.® Particul^y since the opinion, that the three first Gospels origtnaiu^ 
from oral tradition^ became firmly establiriied,'' they have been ta 
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contain a contintiaUjr increasing number of mythi and mythical embellish* 
ments.* On this account the authenticity of the Gospel d John, and conse- 
quently its historical credibility, is confidently maintained by most of the 
theologians of the present day : he only who, with Bretschneider,* questions 
its apostolic composition, may cede in this Gospel also a considerable place 
to the mythical element 


§ lO. 


THE NOTION OF THE MYTBUS IN ITS APPLICATION TO SACRED HISTORIES 
NOT CLEARLY APPREHENDED BY THEOLOGIANS. 

Thus, indeed, did the mythical view gain application to the biblical history : 
still the notion of the mythus was for a long time neither clearly apprehended 
nor applied to a due extent 

Not clearly apprehended. The characteristic which had been recognised 
as constituting the distinction between historical and philosophical mythi, 
however just that distinction might in itself be, was of a kind which easily 
betrayed the critic back again into the scarcely abandoned natural explana- ' 
tion. His task, with regard to historical mythi, was still to separate the 
natural fact— the nucleus of historical reality — from its unhistorical and 
miraculous embellishments. An essential difference indeed existed: the 
natural explanation attributed the embellishments to the opinion of the 
actors concerned, or of the narrator; the mythical interpretation derived 
them from tradition ; but the mode of proceeding was left ton little deter- 
mined, If the Rationalist could point out historical mythi in the Bible, 
without materially changing his mode of explanation ; so the Supematuralist 
on his part felt himself less offended by the admission of historical mythi, 
which still preserved to the sacred narratives a basis of fact, than by the 
supposition of philosophical myth^ which seemed completely to annihilate 
every trace of historical foundation. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
interpreters who advocated the mythical theory spoke almost exclusively of 
historical mythi ; that Bauer, amongst a considerable number of mythi which 
he cites from*the New Testament, finds but one philosophical mythus ; and 
that a mixed mode of interpretation, partly mythical and partly natural, 
(a medley &r more contradictory than the pure natural explanation, fi’om the 
difficulties of which these critics sought to escape,) should have been adopted. 
Thus Bauer ^ thought that he was explaining Jehovah’s promise to Abraham 
as an historical mythus, when be admitted as the fundamental fact of the 
narrative, that Amham's hopes of a numerous posterity were re-awakened by 
the contemplation of the star-sown heavens. Another theologian* imagined 
he had seised t^ mythical point of view, when, having divested the announce- 
ment, o( the birth of the Baptist of the supernatural, he still retained the 
dumtoeiB off Zachariah as the historical groundwork. In like manner Krug,* 
imm ilaudy after assuring us that his intention is not to explain the sut»tance 
Of the hi$tory,.faccc^ing to the natural mode^) but to ex^ain the origin of 
the nun^ve^ (according to the iqythical view,) constitutes an acdd^tal 
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joutney of oriental metchants the basis of the narrative of the visit of th* . 
wise men from the east But the contradiction is most, glaring when we meet 
vrith palpable misconceptions of the true nature of a mythus in a woric on 
rite mythology of the New Testament, such as Bauer's ; in which for instance 
be admits, in the case of the parents of John the Baptist, a marriage which 
bad actually been childless during many years ; — ^in which he explains the 
angelic appearance at the birth of Jesus as a meteoric phenotpet^pn ; supposes 
the occurrence of thunder and lightning and the accidental descent of a 
dove at his baptism ; constitutes a storm the groundwork of the tiaiisfigutar 
tion; and dbnverts the angels at the tomb of the risen Jesus into white 
'gtave<lothes. Kaiser also, though he complains of the unnaturalness of 
many of the natural explanations, accords to a very considerable proportion 
•of natural explanations a place by the side of the mythical ; remaricing— and 
the remark is in itself just — that to attempt to explain all the miracles of the 
New Tesbunent in one and the same manner betrays a limited and partial 
•comprehension of the subject. Let it be primarily admitted that the ancient 
author intended to narrate a miracle, and the natural explanation is in many 
instances admissible. This may be either a physical-historical explanation, 
as in the narrative of the leper whose approaching recovery Jesus doubtless 
perceived ; or it may be a psychological explanation ; since, in the case of 
many sick persons, the fame of Jesus and faith in him were mainly instru- 
mental in effecting the cure ; sometimes indeed good fortune must be taken 
into the account, as where one apparentiiy dead revived in the presence of 
Jesus, and be became regarded as the author of the sudden re-animation. 
With respect to other miracles Kaiser is of opinion that the mythical inters 
pretation is to be preferred; he, however, grants a much larger space to 
historical, than to philosophical mythi. He considers most of the miracles 
in rile Old and New Testament real occurrences mythically embellished : 
such as the narrative of the piece of money in the fish’s mouth ; and of the 
-changing of water into wine : which latter history he supposes to have 
•originated from a friendly jest on the pars of Jesus. Few tmly of the miracles 
are recognised by this critic as pure poetry embodying Jewish ideas ; as the 
miraculous birth of Jesus, and the murder of the innocents.^ 

GaUer in particular calls attention to the error of treatin|^philosophical 
mythi as if they were historical, and of thus converting into facts things that 
never happened.* He is however as little disposed to admit the exclusive 
existence of philosophical, as of historical mythi in the New 'Testament, but 
adopting a middle course, he decides in each case that the mythus is of this 
„ kind or of that according to its intrinsic character. He maintains that it ia 
iits nebessary to guard against the arbitrary proceeding of handling as philo- 
■ecyinit^l a mythus through which a fact unquestionably glimmers, as it- is to 
.a^oid the opposite tendency to explain naturally or historically riiat which 
. bdoug^ the mythical clothing. In other woirds : when the deri- 

. vation.bf a mythus irbm a thought is easy and natural, and when the att^^ 
to educd‘%<nh it a.matter of fiict and to give the wonderihl histoiym: natural 
.explanarion, doq(|i violence to the sense or appears ridicnjous, we have, acc(»d* 
iug to Gabler, ceiri^ evidence that the mythui\^is ^iknophicri and nbt 
historicaL: Hb ri^imarksib conclusion that rite philosophical-mythical inter- 
|»etatiQia is; ip mfuy cases fin .1^ offensive than the historical-mythical 
.«xplaoarioa.* -j: • . 

notwUhstan^ihf fihvi!..^ed(iection itt favour ot riie. phOos^lfiiical mythus 

; . f.ushl$s*s.}<>an«ri fUr«M«in«meriMd.iZ4taMtar.U. I. 

^ theol^ 
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in relation to biblical history, one is surjurised to find that Gabler himself 
was ignorant of the true nature both of the historical and of the philosophical 
mythus. Speaking ot the mythological interpreters of the New Testament 
who had preceded him, he says that some of them, such as Dr. Paulus, 
discover in the history of Jesus historical mythi only; whilst others, the 
aiion^ous £. in Henke’s Magazine for instance, find only philosophical 
mythi. Frotff this we see that he confounded not only the natural explana- 
tion with the historical-mythical view, (for in Paulus's Commentar " the 
former Only is adopted,) but also historic^ with philosophical mythi ; for the 
author K F. is so exdusively attached to the historical-mythical view that 
his explanations might almost be considered as naturalistic. 

De Wette has some very cogent observations directed equally against the 
arbitrary adoption either of the historical-mythical or of the natural explanation 
in relation to the Mosaic history. In reference to the New Testament an 
anonymous writer in Bertholdt’s Critical Journal ^ is the most decided in his 
condemnation of every attempt to^ discover an historical groundwork even in 
the Gospel mythi. To him likewise the midway ^h struck out by Gabler,. 
between the exclusive adoption of historical mythi on the one hand and of 
philosophical mythi on the other, appears inapplicable ; for though a real 
occurrence may in fact constitute the basis of most of the New Testament 
narratives, it may still be impossible at the present time to separate the ; 
element of fact from the mythical adjuncts which have been blended with it, 
and to determine how much may belong to the one and how much to the 
other. Usteri likewise expressed the opinion that it is no longer possible to 
discriminate between the historical and the symbolical in the gospel mythi ; 
no critical knife however sharp is now able to separate the one element from 
the other. A certain measure of probability respecting the preponderance of 
the historical in one legend, and of the symbolical in another, is the ultimate 
pmint to which criticism can now attain. 

Opposed however to the onesidedness of those critics who found it so 
easy to disengage the historical confSnts from, the mythical narratives of the 
Scriptures, is the onesidedness of other critics, who, on account of the 
^fficulty of the proposed separation, despaired of the possibility of success, 
and were consequently led to handle the whole mass of gospel mythi as 
philosophical, at least in so far as to relinquish the endeavour to extract from 
them a residuum of historical fact. Now it is predsely this latter onesided- 
ness which has been attributed to my criticism of the life of Jesus ; conse- 
quently, several of the reviewers of this work have taken occasion repeatedly 
to call attention to the varying proportions in which the historical and the 
ided in the pagan religion and primitive history, (the legitimate jprovince of 
the mythus,} alternate; an interchange with the lustorical which in the 
diristian mimitive history, presupposing .the notion of the ibythus to be 
admitted here; must unquestionably time place in a far greater degree. 
Thus Ulksann distitiguuhes not only firstly iht philosophical, and secondly the 
htstorUtu butonakes a/urther distinction between the.Iatter (that is the 

MstoriccU mythtfs, in ifbich thhre is always a preponderance Of the fictitious,)- 
and thirdly the mythical ^history, in whidi the historical dement, thcni^n 
wroiu^ mto the ideal, forms the predominating constituent whfi^ fourtidy 
in . mtorits e/ which the l^nd is a wmpment dement we tread proper^ 
spedting iq tpn hidorical ground since in these histories we meet onhf with 
a, lewifoint e4toes of mythical fiction. UUmann is .umeover of ophiion, 
ai^ Bretschnm^ anti others agree sritb him, that ind^mitientiy of the re<^ . 
' , ' ' ' ' ’ ' > ' ' ' ' ' ’ * 

> Berth(>ldt> Klit Jottroal* 93S* ^ 
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fnilsioa ccnifiisioft which must inevitably he caused iy die application of 
. the term mytkus to that which is Christiani— a term Onpfially conceived in 
tdation to a religion of a totally different character — it were mote suitable, 
in connexion with the primitive Christian record^ to speak , only of Gospel 
legend, (Sags) and the legendary element* 

Geor^ on the contrary has recently attempted not only more jiccarateljr to 
define the notions of the mythus and of the legend, but likewise to dennon* 
strate that the gospel narratives are mythical rather than legendary, leaking 
generally, we should say, that he restricts the term mythus to what had 
previously been distinguished as philosophical mythi ; and that he applies 
the name legend to what had hitherto been denominated historical m^hu 
He handles the two notions as the antipodes of each other ; and grasps them 
with a precision by which the notion of the mythus has unquestionably 
gained. According to George, mythus is the creation of a fact out of an 
idea : l^md the seeing of an idea in a fact, or arising out of it A people, a 
religious community, finds itself in a certain condition or round of institutions 
of which the spirit, the idea, lives and acts within it. But the mind, following 
a natural impulse, desires to gain a complete representation of that existing 
condition, and to know its origin. This origin however is buried in oblivion, 
or is too indistinctly discernible to satisfy present feelings and ideas. Con* 
sequently an image of that origin, coloured by the light of existing ideas, is 
cast upon the dark wall of the past, which image is however but a magnified 
reflex of existing influences. 

If such be the rise of the mythus, the legend, on the contrary, proceeds 
from given facts: represented, indeed, sometimes in an incomplete and 
abridged, sometimes in an amplified form, in order to magnify the heroes of 
tire history — ^but disjoined from their true connexion; the points of view 
from which they should be contemplated, and the ideas they originally 
contained, having in the course of transmission wholly dis^peared. The 
consequence is, that new ideas, conceive 4 in the spirit of the different ages 
through which the legend has passed down, become substituted in the stead 
of the original ideas. For example, the pmiod of Jewish history subsequent 
to the time of Moses, which was in point of fact pervaded by a gradual 
elevation of ideas to monotheism and to a theocracy, is, in a *later legend, 
represented in the exactly opposite light, as a state of fiilling away from the 
religious constitution of Moses. An idea so unhistorical will infallibly here 
and there distort facts transmitted by tradition, fill up blanks in the history, 
and subjoin new and significant features— and then the mythus reappears in 
the legend, It is the sme with toe mythus : propagated by tradition, it, in 
toe process of transmission, loses its distinctive character and completeness 
or becomes exaggerated in its details — as for example in the matter of 
numbers— and toen the mythus comes under the influence of toe legend. 
In such wise do these two formations, so essentially distinct in their origin, 
Cross each other and mingle together. Now, if the history of the lifcjiof Jesus 
be of mythical formation, inasmuch as it embodies toe..mvid impression of 
the origins! ides Vhioh the first Christian community bad of* then founder; 
this history, unhistorical in its form, is nevertheless a foithful represen* 

tadon of the idpa of the Oimt. If instead of this, the hi^oiy be legendary— 
if toe actual extorhud fitrits ti^ftjj^ven in a di^otjted and dten toi^nlfi^ form 
. r-ore ^presented in a and embody a false iden,— tomi, on toe . con* 
toe real teapot il|« hfo {M |esus is to os. & toaV^accotding to 
<0001^ toe element in toe Gpsji^ is for lms 
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pre^didal to the true interests of the Christian faith than the recognition of 
the legendary element’ 

Witn resp^ to our own opinion, without troubling; ourselves here with the 
dogmatic signification, we need only remark in this introduction, that we are 
prepared to meet with both legend and mytbus in the gospel history ; and 
when we undertake to extract the historial contents which may possibly 
exist in nanudves recognized as myUiical, we shall be equally careful neither 
on the^one part by a rude and mechanical separation, to place ourselves on 
the same mund with the natural interpreter ; nor on the other by a hyper- 
cridcal refusal to recognize such contents where they actually exist, to lose 
sight of the histoiy. 


‘ § II. 

THE APPLICATION OF THE NOTION OF THE MYTHUS TOO CIRCUMSCRIBED. 

The notion of the mythus, when first admitted by theologians, was not 
only imperfectly apprehended, but also too much limited in its application to 
biblical history. 

As Eichhom recognized a genuine mythus only on the very threshold of 
the Old Testament history, and thought himself obliged to explain all that 
followed in a natural manner ; as, some time later, other portions of the Old 
Testament were allowed to be mythical, whilst nothing of the kind might be 
suspected in the New; so, when the mythus was once admitted into the 
New Testament, it was here again long detained at the threshold, namely, 
the history of the infancy of Jesus, every farther advance being contested. 

; Ammon,^ the anonymous E. F. in Henke’s Magazine, Usteri, and others 
' maintained a marked distincdon between the historical worth of the narra- 
tives of the public life and those of the infancy of Jesu& The records of the 
latter, could not; they contend, have been contemporaneous ; for particular at- 
tention was not at that time directed towards.him ; and it is equally manifest 
that they could not have been written during the last three years of his life, 
ance t^y embody the idea of Jesus glorified, and not of Jesus in conflict 
and suffering,* Consequently their composition must be referred to a period 
subsequent to his resurrection. But at this period accurate data concerning 
his childhood were no longer to be obtained. The apostles knew him first in 
manhood. Joseph was probably dead; and Mary, supposing her to be living 
when the first and third gospels were composed, had naturally imparted an im^i- 
native lustre to every incident treasured in her memory, whilst her embellish- 
ments were doubtless still further magnified in accordance with the Messianic 
ideas of those to whom her communications were made. Much also diat is 
narrated had no historical foundation, bat originated entirely from the 
notions of the age, and firom the Old Testament predictions— -that a virgin 
should conceive— for example. But, say these critics, all this does not in 
any degree impair fhe credibility of what follows. The object and task of 
the Evangelists was taerely to give an accurate account of the three last years 
of die fife of Jesus ; and mre they merit implicit confidence, since they were 
either themselves spectators of the details they record, or else had learned 
dimn fifmn thb mouth of ttustwbfthy eye-witnesses. This boundary line between . 

* GemgSi Mythus and Sage ; Venuc^ einer wissenschalUidhm Eatwicklang dieser 
' BegliSh lhi 4 . VetteiUniSim cum christltchen Gbuben, a li.E loS. £ 

- ^Wotk Cfind, I 8, note 4. Hase, Lefaen Jesn.f 3a. TfanliMh; a a08. £.Kem,-di« 
nsimtsaehsa der erongcsiischen Gesdiiditea tst Ardcle, Tiihlager Zeitt|duiB fSr Tl»so< 
a.,39’ " ’ ■ 
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the aedibilit;^ oC the Imtoxy of the paUtc life» and the febuloiasiiees ^ the’ 
histoiy of the infaiM^ oi Jesus, became yet mofe defifiitely marked, fiten the 
I ickcumstance that many theologians were disposed to reject the two first 
1 diapters of Matthew and Luke as spurious and subsequent additioaft* 

, Soon, however, some of the theologians who had conceded die commence- 
ment of the history to the province of mythi, perceived that the condusion, 
! the histicny of the ascension, must likewise be reg^ed as mythical.* Thus 
' the two extremities were cut off by the pruning knife of criticism, whilsl the 
; essential body ^f the history, the period from the baptism to the resurreetira, 
remained, as yet, unassailed : or in the words of the reviewer of Gteiling’s Life 
I of Jesus:* the entrance to the gospel history was through the decorated 
I portal of mythus, and the exit was similar to i^ whilst the intermediate space 
was still traversed by the crooked and toilsome paths of natural inteif reta- 
■ tions. 

In Gableris * writings we meet with a somewhat more extended application 
of the mythical view. He distinguishes (and recently Rosenkianz* has 
agreed with him) between the miracles wrought fy Jesus and those operated 
on him or in rdation to him, interpreting the latter mythically, but the former 
naturally. Subsequently however, we find Gabler expressing himself as af 
with the abovq mentioned theologians he restricted the mythical mterpreta- 
tion to the iniraculous narratives of the childhood of Jesus, but this 
restriction is in fact a limitation merely of the admitted distinction : since 
though all the miracles connected with the early history of Jesus were operated 
in relation to him and not wrought by him, many miracles of the same 
character occur in the history of his public life. Bauer appears to have been 
guided by the same rule in his Hebrew mythology. He classes as mythical 
the narratives of the conception and birth of Jesus, of the Baptism, the 
transfiguration, the angelic apparitions in Gethsemane and at the sepulchre : 
miracles selected from all periods of the life of Jesus, but all operated in 
relation to him and not by him. This enumeration, however, does-dot 
include all the miracles of this kind. * 

The often referred to author of the treatise “Upon the different views 
with which and for which a Biographer of Jesus may work,” has endeavoured 
to show that so limited an application of the notion of the mythus to the 
history of the life of Jesus is insufiScient and inconsequent. This confused 
point of view from which the gospel narrative is regarded as partly historical 
and partly mythical owes its origin, according to him, to those dieologians 
who neither give up the history, nor are able to satisfy themselves with its clear 
results, but who think to unite both parties by this middle course-~a vain en- 
deavotir which the rigid’ supranaturalist pronounces heretical, and the rational- 
ist derides. The attempt of these reconcilers, remarks our author, to explain 
as intelligible everything which is not impo^ible, lays them open to all the 
c^rges. so justly brought against the natural interpretation ; whilst t^ admis- 
sion of the existence of inythi in the New Testament subjects (hem to the 
direct reproach of being inconsequent: the severest cen|ure wMch*can be 
passed upon a scffolar. Besides, the proceeding of these Eclectics is most 
arbitrary, since th^ decide respecting what belongs^o the Mrtosy and what 
to the mythus almost entirely upon subjective grounds. Siich disUnctions 
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met, eq^tiallp fiartign to this etnin^disbi^ to laical i«a«onitfg, smd to historical 
. ofridsna. In consistefttp with these oirintons, this writei- applies the notion 
of the myriitts to the entire histoiy ofrite life of Jesus; recognizes mythi or 
mythical embellishments in every portion, and ranges under the category of 
mythus not merely the miraculous occurrences dunng the infancy of Jesus, 
but those also of his public life; not merely miracles operated on Jesus, but 
those wrought by him. 

The most extended application of the notion of the philosophical or 
dogmatical mythus to the Gospel histories which has yet been made, was 
published in 1799 in an anonymous work concerning Revelation and My> 
thology. The writer contends that the whole life of Jesus, sdl that he should 
and would do, had an ideal existence in the Jewish mind long prior to his 
birth. Jesus as an individual was not actually such as according to Jewish 
anticipations he should have been. Not even that, in which all the records 
which recount his actions agree, is absolutely matter of fact. A popular idea 
of the life of Jesus grew out of various popular contributions, and from this 
source our written Gospels were first derived. A reviewer objects that this 
author appears to suppose a still smaller portion of the historical element in 
the gospels than actually exists. It would, he remarks, have been wiser to 
have been guided by a sober criticism of details, than by a sweeping scepti- 
cism.* 

§ 13 . 


OPPOSITION TO THE MYTHICAZ. VIEW OF THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 

In adopting the mythical point of view as hitherto applied to Biblical 
history, our theologians had again approximated to the ancient allegorical 
interpretation. For as both the natural explanations of the Rationalists, and 
the jesting expositions of the Deists, belong to that form of opinion which, 
whilst it sacrifices all divine meaging in the sacred record, still upholds its 
historic characteV; the mythical mode of interpretation agrees with the 
allegorical, in relinquishing the historical reality of the sacred narratives in 
order to preserve to them an absolute inherent truth. The mythical and the 
allegoriad vihw (as also the moral) equally allow that the historian imparently 
relates that which is historical, but they suppose him, under the inSuence of 
a higher ins{Hrati(m known or unknown to himself, to have made use of this 
historical semblance merdy as the shell of an idea — of a rdigious conception. 
The only essential distinction therefore between these two inodes of explana- 
tion is, that according to the allegorical this higher intelligence is the imme- 
diate divine agency ; according to the mytliicaX it is the spirit of a people 
or a^ community. (According to the moral view it is generally the miiul of 
the interpreter which suggests the interpretatioa) Ihus the allegorical view 
attributes the narrative to a supernatural source, whilst the mythical view 
ascribes ^t to •natural process by which legends are originiUed and 
developed. To wb*c]i it should be added, that the allegoriqal interpreter (as 
wdl as the moral) may wiA the most unrestrained arbitrariness sepmte from 
the history every thou^t ne demns to be worthy of God, as constituting its 
^erent meaning ; whilst the mythical interpreter, on the contrary, in search- 
ing 001 the ideas which are embodied in the narrative, is controlled by regard 
to conformity with the spirit and mbdes of thought of the pei^ and of the-' 

Hiis new view of ^ sacred Scriptures was opposed alitie hy the otdiodox 
t Xa Gabler's neaestem theolog. Journal, Bd. vi. 4 t« Stiidr. .s> 350 . 
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and by the tntiom^istic party. From the first, whilst the n^&ical interpteta* 
tion was still restricted to the primidve histoiy of the 09d Testament, Hess^ 
oh the orthodox side, protested against it The three following conclusions 
may be given as comprising, however incredible this hiajr appear, the sub- 
stance of his book, a work of some compass ; upon which however it is un- 
necessary to remark further than that Hess was by no means the last orthodox 
theologian who pretended to combat the mythical view with such weapon^ 
He contends, ist, that mythi are to be understood figuratively; now the 
sacred historians intended their writings to be understood literally ; conse- 
(juently they do not relate mythi. andly, Mythology is something heathen* 
ish ; the Bible is a Christian book ; consequently it contains no mythology. 
The third conclusion is more complex, and, as will appw below, has more 
meaning. If, says Hess, the marvellous were confined to those earliest 
biblical^ records of which the historical validity is less certain, and did not 
appear in any subsequent writings, the miraculous might be considered as a 
proof of the mythical character of the narrative ; but the marvellous is no less 
redundant in the latest and undeniably historical records, than in the more 
ancient ; consequently k cannot be regarded as a criterion of the mythical. In 
short the most hollow natural explanation, did it but retain the slightest vestige 
of the historical—bowever completely it annihilated every higher meaning, — 
was preferable, in the eyes of the orthodox, to the mythic^ interpretation. 
Certainly nothing could be worse than Eichhom’s natural explanation of the 
fall. In considering the tree of knowledge as a poisonous plant, he at once 
destroyed the intrinsic value and inherent meaning of the history ; of this he 
afterwards became fully sensible, and in his subsequent mythical interpreta- 
tion, he recognized in the narrative the incorj)oration of a worthy and 
elevated conception. Hess however declared himself more content with 
Eichhorn's original explanation, and defended it against his later mythical 
interpretation. So true is it that supranaturalism clings with childlike fond- 
I ness to the empty husk of historical semblance, though void of divine signifi*. 
Icance, and estimates it higher than the ntost valuable kernel divested of its 
variegated covering. 

^ Somewhat later De Wette’s ^Id and thorough application of the mythical 
view to the Mosaic writings; his decided renunciation of the so^qalted hhtori- 
€al-mythical^ or more properly speaking of the natural mode of interpretation ; 
and his strict opposition to the notion of the possibility of arriving at any 
certainty respecting the residue of fact preserved in these writings, gave rise 
to much controversy. Some agreed with Steudel in totally rejecting foe 
, mythical view in relation to the Bible, and in upholding the strictly histOricai 
aim indeed supranatural sense of the Scriptures ; whilst Meyer and others 
were willing to follow the guidance of De Wette, at least as far as the principles 
of Vater, which permitted the attempt to extract some, if only probable, 
historkai data from the mythical investment. If, says Meyer t, themarvellousr 
ness and irrationality of many of the narrative contained in the Pentateuch, 
(narratives which no one would have thought of inventing;) together«wifo the 
want of symmetry and connexion in the narration, and«(wer considerations, 
permit us not to mktake the historical groundwodt of the "record; surely, 
allowing the existence of an historical basis, a modest and cautbus: attempt 
to seek out or at any rate to approximate towards a discovery of foat historical 
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foundation is admissible. In the hope of preserving those who adopted the 
historical-mythical view from relapsing into the inconsistencies of the natural 
interpreters, Meyer laid down the following rules, which however serve rather 
to exhibit afresh the difficulty of escaping this danger, i. To abstract every 
thing which is at once recognizable as mythical representation as opposed to 
historical fact ; that is the extraordinary, the miraculous, accounts of imme- 
^ate divipe operation, also the religious notions of the narrators in relation 
to final causes, s. To proceed from that which is simple to that which is 
more complicated. Let a case be supposed where we have two accounts of 
the riune event, the one natural, the other supernatural, as, for instance, the 
gathering of the elders by Moses, attributed. Numbers, xi. i6., to the sugges- 
tion of Jehovah, and Exodus, xviii. 14., to the counsel of Jethro. According 
to this rule all divine inspiration must be subtracted from the known decisions 
of Noah, Abraham, Moses, and others. (Precisely the proceeding which met 
with the censure of De Wette quoted above.) 3. As far as possible to eon- 
template the fact which forms the basis of a narrative, in its simple and 
common character, apart from all collateral incidents. (This however, is 
going too far where no basis of fact exists.) For example. The story of the 
deluge may be reduced thus ; a great inundation in Asia Minor, according 
to the legend, destroyed many wicked. (Here the supposed final cause is not 
abstracted.) Noah the father of Shem, a devout man, (tAe teleological notion 
again I) saved himself by swimming. The exact circumstances of this pre- 
servation, (he character of the vessel, if such there were, which saved him, 
are left undetermined in order to avoid arbitrary explanations. Thus, in 
reference to the birth of Isaac, Meyer is satisfied with saying, that the wish 
and hope of the wealthy and pious Emir Abraham to possess an heir by his 
wife Sara was fulfilled unusually late, and in the eyes of others very unex- 
pectedly. (Here again De Wette’s censure is quite applicable.) 

In like maimer Eicbhom, in his Introduction to the New Testament, 
declared in yet stronger terms his opposition to the view advocated by De 
Wette. If the orthodox were displeased, at having their historical faith 
disturbed by the progressive inroads of the mythical mode of interpretation, 
the rationalists were no less disconcerted to find the web of facts they had 
so ingeniouriy woven together tom asunder, and all the art and labour 
mtpended on the natural explanation at once declared useless. Unwillingly 
does Dr. Paulus adnut to himself the presentiment that the reader of his 
Commentary may possibly exclain : I^erefore all this labour to give an 
historical mrphmation to such legends? how singular thus to handle mythi as 
I history, and to attempt to render marvellous fictions intelligible according to 
^ the roles of causality 1 ” Contrasted with the toilsomeness of his natural 
explanarion, the mythical interpretation apj^ears to this theologian merely as 
the refine of menl^ indolence, which, seeung the easiest method of treating 
the gospel history, disposes of all that is marvellous, and all that is difficult to 
cofflpttmend, under the vague term — mythus, and which, in order to escape 
the labour d* disengaging the natural from the supernatural, fact from opinion, 

' carries back the whde narration into the (amerthoAscura^S ancient saored 
legends.' • • 

. Still more dedded was Greiling’s' expression of disapprobation, elicited by 
Krug’s oommendiftion of the genetk-^-^t is to say, mythidd theoty ; but each 
etroke leveled by him at the mythi^l interpretation may be turned srith far 
greater f(»^ gainst his own natural explanation. He ik of Opinioh that 
among aU thd tutempts to explain obscure passages in the Kew Testanaient, 

• E*^isd»es HaoUbuch, i. a. f. r, 71. ' ' 

* Greilinjf in Henke’s blusMun, i. 4, ». fiat. iE 
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scarcely any can be more injnrious to the genuine historical inteipretati<m, to 
the ascertaining of actual tacts and thdr legitimate objects (that is, more 
prejudicial to the pretensions of the natural expounder) than the endeavour 
to supply, by aid of an inventive ima^ation, the deficiencies of the historical 
narrative. (The inventive imagination is that of the natural interpieter, 
which suggests to him collateral incidents of which there is no trace in the 
text The imagination of the mythical interpreter is not inventive ; his part 
is merely the recognizing and detecting of the fictitious.) According to 
Gteiling the genetic, or mythical mode m explaining miracles, is a nMdless 
mid arbitrary invention of the imagioation. (Let a groping spirit inquiry 
be added, and the natural explanation is accurately depicted.) Many fiicts, 
he continues, which might be retained as such are thus consigned to the 

f irovince of &ble, or replaced by fictions the production of the interpreter. 
But it is the historical mythical mode of intetj^etation alone which substi- 
tutes su^ inventions, and this only in so far as it is mixed up with the natural 
explanation.) Greiling thinks that the explanation of a nurade ought not to 
change the tect, and by means of interpretation, as by sleight of hand, 
substitute one thing for another ; (which is done by the natural explanation 
only,) for this is not to explain that which shodu the reason, but merely to 
deny the fact, and leave the difficulty unsolved. (It is fdse to say we have a 
fact to eiqplain ; what immediately lies before us is a statement, respoiting 
which we have to discover whether it embody a fact or not) According to 
this learned critic the mirades wrought by Jesus should be naturally, or rather 
psychologically, explained ; by which means all occasion to change, clip, and 
amplify by invention the recorded facts, till at length the^ become meta- 
morphosed into fiction, is obviated— (with how much justice tiiis censure 
may be applied to the natural mode of explanation has been suffidently 
demonstrate.) 

Heydenrdch has latdy written a work expressly on the inadmissiltility of 
the mythical interpretation of the historiaal portions of the New Testament 
He reviews the external evidences concerning the origin of the Gospels, and 
finds the recognition of a mythical dement in these writings quite incom- 
patible with their substantiated derivation firmn the Apostles, and the disdples 
of the Apostles. He also examines the character of the gosjSl representa- 
tions^ and deddes, in reference to their form, that nairatives at once so 
natural and simple, $0 complete and exact, coqld be expected only from eye- 
witnesses, or those connected with them ; and, with respect to their contents, 
that those, representations which are in their nature miraculous are so worthy of 
God, that nothing short of an abhorrence of mirades could occasion a doubt 
as to thdr historical troth. The divine operations are indeed generally 
mediat^ but according to Heydenrdch this by no means piedudes the 
possilNlity of occasional intermediate exertions of the divine energy, when re- 
quisite to the accomplishment of some pnticolar object ; and, referring to 
each of the divine attributes in succession, he shows tiuit such intervention 
in somse contsadicts any of them ; and that each individual mitade is a 
peculiarly ai^priate exercise d divine power. , 

These, and simfiar objections against the mythical interpretatimt of the 
gos^d Indories, which occur in recent commmitaries and in the numerous 
writings in opposition to my wmk on the lUe of Jesus, will find ihdr place 
tpd rotation in the foUowuajg pages. * 
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§ 13 ^ 

THE POSSIBILITY OF THE EXISTENCE OF MYTHI IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
CONSIDERED IN REFERENCE TO THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCES. 

The assertion that the Bible contains mythi is, it is true, directly opposed 
to the convictions of the believing Christian. For if his religious view be 
circumscribed within the limits of his own community, he knows no reason 
why the things recorded in the sacred books should not literally have taken 
place ; no doubt occurs to him, no reflection disturbs him. But, let his 
horizon be so far widened as to allow him to contemplate his own religion in 
relation to other religions, and to draw a comparison between them, the con- 
clusion to which he then comes is that the histories related by the heathens 
of their deities, and by the Mussulman of his prophet, are so many fictions, 
whilst the accounts of God’s actions, of Christ and other Godlike men con- 
tained in the Bible are, on the contrary, true. Such is the general notion 
expressed in the theological position : that which distinguishes Christianity 
from the heathen religions is this, they are mythical, it is historical 

But this position, thus stated without further definition and proof, is merely 
the product of the limitation of the individual to that form of belief in which 
he has been educated, which renders the mind incapable of embracing any 
but the affirmative view in relation to its own creed, any but the negative in 
reference to every other— a prejudice devoid of real worth, and which cannot 
exist in conjunction with an extensive knowledge of history. For let us 
transplant ourselves among other religious communities; the believing 
Mohammedan is of opinion that truth is contained in the Koran alone, 
and that the greater portion of our Bible is fabulous ; the Jew of the present 
day, whilst admitting the truth and divine arigin of the Old Testament, rejects 
the New ; and, the same exclusive belief in the truth of their own creed and 
the falsity of every other was entertained by' the professors of most of the 
heathen religions before the period of the Syncretism. But which community 
is right ? Not all, for this is impossible, since the assertion of each excludes 
the others. But which particular one ? Each claims for itself the true faith. 
The pretensions are equal ; what shall decide ? The origin of the several 
religions ? Each lays claim to a divine origin. Not only does the Christian 
religion profess to be derived from the Son of God, and the Jewish from God 
himself, through Moses; the Mohammedan religion asserts itself to be 
founded by a prophet immediately inspired by God ; in like manner the 
Greeks attribute the institution of their worship to the gods. 

But in no other religion ” it is uxged are the vouchers of a divine origin 
so unequivocal as in the Jewish and the Christian. The Greek and Roman 
mythologies are the product of a collection of unauthenticated legends, 
whilst the Bible history was written by eye-witnesses ; or by those whose con* 
nexion with eye-wkniesses afforded them opportunities 0^ ascertaining the 
truth ; and whose integrit;y is too apparent to admit of a doubt as to the 
sinceri^ of their intentions.” It would most unquestionably be an argument 
of decisive weight in favour the creditulity of the biblical history, tould it 
tnde<xl be shown that it was written by eye-witnesses, or even by persons nearly 
contemporaneous with the eventsi* narrated. For though errors and false 
lepresentatioiis may glide into the narrations even of an eye-v^ness, there is far 
less probability of unintentional mistake (intentional deception may easily be 
detected) ihu where the narrator is separated by a louf mteiYid the 
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&cts he record^ and is obliged to derive his materials throogfa the medium of 
transmitted communications. 

Bat this alleged ocular testimony, or proximity in point Of time of the 
saaed historians to the events recorded, is mere assumption, an assumption 
originating from the titles which the biblical books bear m our Canon. Those 
books which describe the departure of dte Israelites from ^ypt, and their 
wanderings through the wilderness, bear the name of Moses, who being their 
leader would undoubtedly give a faithful history of these occurnences, unl^ 
he designed to deceive ; and who, if his intimate connexion with Deity 
described in these books be historically true, was likewise eminently qualifiM, 
by virtue of such connexion, to produce a credible history of the earlier 
periods. In like manner, of the several accounts of the life and fate of 
Jesus, the superscriptions assign one to Matthew and one to John : two men 
who having been eye-witnesses of the public ministry of Jesus from its com- 
mencement to its close were particularly capable of giving a report cS it ; and 
who, from their confidential intercourse with Jesus and his mothw, togethm 
with that supernatural aid which, according to John, Jesus promised to his 
disciples to teach them and bring all things to their remembrance, were 
enabled to mve information of the circumstances of his earlier years ; of 
which some details are recorded by Matthew. 

But that little reliance can be placed on the headings of ancient manu- 
scripts, and of sacred records more especially, is evident, and in reference ta 
biblical books has long since been proved. In the so-called books of Mosw 
mention is made of his death and burial : but who now supposes that this 
was written beforehand by Moses in the form of prophecy ? Many of the 
Psalms bear the name of David which presuppose an acquaintance with the 
miseries of the exile ; and predictions are put into the mouth of Daniel, a 
Jew living at the time of the Babylonish captivity, which could not have been 
written before the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes. It is an incontrovertible 
position of modern criticism that the titles of the Biblic^ books represent 
nothing more than the design of their autfior, or the opinion of Jewish or 
Christian antiquity respecting their origin j points the first of which proves 
nothing ; and as to the second every thing depends upon the following con- 
siderations : I. the date of the opinion and the authority on which it rests ; 
a. the degree of harmony existing between this opinion and the internal 
character of the writings in question. The first consideration includes an 
examination of the external, the second of the internal grounds of evidence 
respecting the authenticity of the biblical books. To investigate the internd 
grounds of credibility in relarion to each detail given in the Gospels, (for it is 
with ritem alone we are here concerned) aim to test the ptobamlify or 
improbability of their being the production of eye-witnesses^ m of compe- 
tently informed writers, is the sole object of the present work. The efefemat 
grmndt of evidence may be examined in this introducrion, only so fiv how- 
ever as is necessaxy in order to judge whether they yield; a definite resul^ 
which may pedbara be.in opposition to the internal iproundlt of evidence ; at 
udiether the external evidence, insoflScient of itseb^ leaVea tp the intmnaf, 
evidence the dedsion of the question, * 

yft learn from the works of Brcmseus, of CSemens A!isxfmidb(hu:|8» 

: TertuUian, that at the («d X)S the second century Mler (^krist oUr fidfir Gosj^ls 
were ftH^c^ised by mdMon chutdi as rim writings of the' Aodfries and 
;ri!>e d^ides of rim Apqiim:j and wece e^pnmted from inexy rirndar 
a!ji:ri»mrite.';recmds.; of the ..life, of Jeirai. ' 'The .'^tvC^isI ' 
viMiiiipgf \Mttfhew»,|rao 

the, lmirih’'to,. John the lajdoved 
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the second to Mark the interpreter of Peter; and the third to Luke the 
companion of We have, be$id^ the authority of earlier authors, both 

in ^eir own works and in quotations citkt by others. 

It is usual, in reference to the first Gospel^ to adduce the testimony of 
Papias, JBishop of Hierapolis, said to have been an auditor dieovirr^ of John, 
(probably the presbyte^ and to have suffered martyrdom under Marcus 
Aurelius. (161-^180.) Papias asserts that Matthew the Apostle wrote ra Aoyia 
(ra Kvpiam^), Schleiermacher, straining the meaning of AcSyto, has latterly 
undemood it to signify merely a collection of the sayings of Jesus. But 
when Papias speaks of Mark, he seems to use <rvvTa(iv twv icvpiaxcuv XovtW 
9roici<r0a(, and rot hro tov Xpicrrov fj ^ irpax^fvra ypd<^€iv as equivalent 

expressions^ Whence it appears that the word Xoyta designates a writing 
comprehending the acts and fate of Jesus ; and the fathers of the church were 
justified in understanding the testimony of Papias as relating to an entire 
Gospel.* They did indeed apply this testimony decidedly to our first Gospel ; 
but the words of the Apostolic father contain no such indication, and the 
manuscript, of which he speaks, cannot be absolutely identical with our 
Gospel ; for, according to the statement given by Papias, Matthew wrote in 
the Hebrew language ; and it is a mere assumption of the Christian fathers 
that our Greek Matthew is a translation of the original Hebrew Gospel*. 
Precepts of Jesus, and narratives concerning him, corresponding more or 
less exactly with passages in our Matthew, do indeed occur in the works of 
other of the apostolic fathers ; but then these works are not wholly genuine, 
and the quotations themselves are either in a form which indicates that they 
might have been derived from oral traditions ; or Vhere these authors refer 
to written sources, they do not mention them as being directly apostolic. 
Many citations in the writings of Justin Martyr (who died t66) agree with 
passages in our Matthew ; but there are also, mixed up with these, other 
elements which are not to be found in our Gospels ; and he refers to the 
writings from which he derives them generally as iLirofivyifiov€VfjLaTa twv 
awocTToXoir, or iwyy&xa, without Naming any author in particular. Celsus,® 
the opponent of Christianity, (subsequent to 150) mentions that the disciples 
of Jesus had written his history, and he alludes to our present Gospels when 
he speaks of the divergence of the accounts respecting the number of angels 
seen at the resurrection ; but we find no more precise reference to any one 
Evangelist in his writings, so far as we know them through Origen. 

We have the testimony of the same Papias who has the notice concerning 
Matthew, a testimony from the mouth of John that Mark, who 

according to him was the interpreter of Peter Utrpov), wrote down 

the discourses and actions of Jesus from his recollections of the instructions 
of that Apostle.* Ecclesiastical writers have likewise assumed that this pas- 
from Papias refers to our second Gospel, though it does not say any 
thing of the kind, and is besides inapplicable to it. For our second G^pd 
cannot have origipated from recollections of Peter's instructions, Le., from A 
source*peculiar tp itself, since it is evidently a compilation, whether made 
fropi memoiy .or otherwise, from the first and third Gospels.^ As little will 
the remark of Papias that Mark wrote without order (ov r 4 f<i) apply to Otir 

SeethSquolatipnsgiveabyDe Weitetahis^^Einlelittiigiiid. 

Eipcb* H. E*, ill. 39* ’ , 

tflltiiaiS, CredsPv LUcke, Be Wette. 

de vir. Ilmstr* 3* 

COatra C&sttin, ii. x8. v. 56. 

39 * ' ^ 

, * This is deadly demoiuitriRlted by Grieshach la his 94 Msridil^vsageliata 

tqt^m e Kittiuel si Leew bemmentariis dsesrptuxn esse ; V 
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Gplpd. For be cannot by this expresmm intend a &Is6 chronolf^ieal 
atrangementi since be ascribes to Mark the strictest love of trutbi srhicb, 
united mth the consciousness that he bad not the means of fixing dates, must 
heve mtbheld him from making the attempt But a total renunciation of 
chronological connexion, which Fapias can alone have meant to attribute to 
him, is not to be found in the second Gospel This beis^ the case, what do 
those echoes which our second Gospel in like manner as our first, seems to 
find in the most ancient ecclesiastical writers, prove ? 

That Luke, the comj^nion of Paul, wrote a Gospel, is not attested by any 
authority of corresponding weight or antiquity with that of Papias in relation 
to Matthew and to Mark. The third Gospel however possesses a testimony 
of a particular kind in the “ Acts of the Apostles ; ” not indeed authenticat- 
ing it as the composition of Luke, but attributing it to an occasional com- 
panion of the Apostle Paul According to the proem to the Acts and that to 
the Gospel of Luke, these two books proceeded from the same author or 
compiler : an origin which these writings do not, in other respects, contradict. 
In several chapters in the second half of the Book of the Acts the author, 
speaking of himself together with Paul, makes use of the first person plural,® 
and thus identifies himself with the companion of that apostle. The fact is, 
however, that many of the details concerning Paul, contained in other parts 
of the book of the Acts, are so indefinite and marvellous, and are moreover 
so completely at variance with Paul’s genuine epistles, that it is extremely 
difficult to reconcile them with the notion that they were written by a com- 
panion of that apostle. It is also not a little remarkable that the author, 
neither in the introduction to the Acts, nor in that to the Gospel alludes to 
his connexion with one of the most distinguished of the Apostles, so that it 
is impossible not to suspect that the passages in which the writer speaks of 
himself as an actor in the scenes described, belong to a distinct memorial by 
another hand, which the author of the Acts has merely incorporated into his 
history. But leaving this conjecture out of the question, it is indeed possible 
that the companion of Paul may have composed his two works at a time, and 
under circumstances, when he was no longer protected by Apostolic influence 
against the tide of tradition ; and that he saw no reason why, because he had 
not heard them previously from this Apostle, he should thereforg reject the 
instructive, and (according to his notions, which certainly would not lead him 
to shun the marvellous,) credible narratives derived from that source. Now, 
it is asserted that because the Book of the Acts terminates with the two years’ 
imprisonment of Paul at Rome, therefore this second work of the disciple of 
that apostle, must have been written during that time, (63-65, a,d.) before 
the decision of Paul’s trial, and that consequently, the Gospel of Luke, the 
earlier work of the same author, could not have been of later date. But, the 
breaking off of the Acts at that particular point might have been the resiilt of 
many other causes ; at all events such testimony, standing alone, is wholly 
insufficient to decide the historiced worth of the Gospel 

It were to be wished that Polycarp, (he died 167) who both heard and saw 
the Apostle }ohn,*shad left us a testimony respecting fainf similar to that of 
Papias ^cerning Matthew. Still his silence on jthis subject in the one 
^orf epbQe which baa come down to us, is no evidence against the autben« 
tidty of that (jksspei, any inore than the more or less atnbtguous idlustons in 
severd of the Apostolic fathm to the BpistUs of John are prooft m its favour* 
it i» matter of sur|^i^ that Irenssos \he discipte of Polycari^ who was 


4 xxvll t-sg; xxriil I 0-|4 
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called «po%to defend this Gospel from the attacks of those who denied its 
composition by John, should neither onlhis occa^on, nor once in his diffuse 
worl^ have brought forward the weighs authority of his Apostolic master, as 
to this feet Whether or not the fourth Gospel originally bore the name of 
John retnains uncertain. We meet with it first among the Valentiniaos and 
the Montanists, about the middle of the second century. Its Apostolic 
origin was however (immediately after) denied by the so-called Alogi, who 
ascribed it to Cerinthus ; partly because the Montanists derived from it their 
idea of the Paraclete ; partly also because it did not harmonize with the other 
Gospels.*^ The earliest quotation expressly stated to be from the Gospel of 
John is found in Theophilus of Antioch, about the year 172.^^ How little 
season the numerous theologians of the present day have to boast of the 
evidences in favour of the fourth Gospel, whilst they deny the not less well 
attested Apocalypse, has been well remarked by Tholuck. Lastly, that there 
were two Johns, the Apostle and the Presbyter, living contemporaneously at 
Ephesus, is a circumstance which has not received sufficient attention in 
connexion with the most ^ancient testimonies in favour of the derivation from 
John, of the Apocalypse on the one hand, and of the Gospels and Epistles on 
the other. 

Thus these most ancient testimonies tell us, firstly, that an apostle, or some 
other person who had been acquainted with an apostle, wrote a Gospel 
history j but not whether it was identical with that which afterwards came to 
be circulated in the church under his name ; secondly, that writings similar 
to our Gospels were in existence ; but not that they were ascribed with cer- 
tainty to any one individual apostle or companion of an apostle. Such is the 
uncertainty of these accounts, which after all do not reach further back than 
the third or fourth decade of the second century. According to all the rules 
of probability, the Apostles were all dead before the close of the first century; 
not excepting John, who is said to have lived till a.d. ioo; concerning whose 
age and deatl^ however, many fables were early invented. What an ample 
scope for attributing to the Apostles manuscripts they never wrote ! The 
Apostles, dispersed abroad, had died in the latter half of the first century; 
the Gospel became more widely preached throughout the Roman empire, and 
by degrees acquir^ a fixed form in accordance with a particular type. It was 
doubtless fiK>m this orally circulated Gospel that the many passages agreeing 
accurately with passages in our Gospels, which occur without any indication 
of their source in the earliest ecclesiastical writers, were actually derived. Be- 
fore long this oral traditionary Gospel became deposited in different manu- 
scripts: this person or that, possibly an apostle, famishing the principal 
featur^ of the history. - But these manuscripts were not at first compiled 
according to a particular form and order, and consequently had to undergo 
many revisions and re-arrangements, of which we have an example in the 
Gospel of the Hebrews and the citations of Justin. It appears that these 
manusqripts did not originally bear the names of their compilers, but either 
that 0^ the community by whom they were first read, as the Gospel 
Hebrews ;. or tfaauof the Apostle or disciple after whose mral discourses or 
notes some other jpeison had composed a connected Iflstory. The latter 
seems to have been the Original meaning attached to the word x«rA ; as in 
l^e title to our first Gospel. Nothing however was more natural than the 
Mipporition which arose am^ng the early Christians, that the histories coii- 
Atming Jesus which were circuhned and used by the churdies ^ bem 

•• De Wette, Giesrier, 

Ad. Aatol. ii., BA 

** See Sehleiemiadiw. 
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written by hfc iromediAte disdples. Hence the ascription of the gospe) 
wiitiiitgs generally to the apostles by Justin and by Celstis ; and also of 
tieular gospels to those particular apostles and disciples, whose oral discourses 
or written notes might possibly have formed the groundwork of a gospef 
manuscript, or who had perhaps been particularly connected with some 
certain district, or had been held in especial esteem by some particular com- 
munity. The Gospel of the Hebrews successively received all three kinds Of 
appellations; being first called e^yyeXtov /caff *Efipaiov 9 , after the community 
by which it was read ; somewhat later, Evangelium juxta duodedm aposialos / 
and finally, secundum Matthaum. 

Admitting however that we do not possess the immediate record of an eye^ 
witness in any one of the four Gospels, it is still very incomprehensible, re-^. 
plies the objector, how in Palestine itself, and at a time when so many eye* 
witnesses yet lived, unhistorical legends^and even collections of them should 
have been formed. But, in the first place, the fact that many such compila- 
tions of narratives concerning the life of Jesus were already in general circula- 
tion during the lifetime of the Apostles, and more especially that any one of 
our gospels was known to an Apostle and acknowledged by him, can never 
be proved. With respect to isolated anecdotes,^ it is only necessary to form 
an accurate conception of Palestine and of the real position of the eye-wit- 
nesses referred to, in order to understand that the origination of legends, even 
at so early a period, is by no means incomprehensible. Who informs us that 
they must necessarily have taken root in that particular district of Palestine 
where Jesus tarried longest, and where his actual history was well known? 
And with respect to eye-witnesses, if by these we are to understand the 
Apostles, it is to ascribe to them absolute ubiquity, to represent them^ as 
present here and there, weeding out all the unhistorical legends concerning 
Jesus in whatever places they had chanced to spring up and flourish. Eye- 
witnesses in the more extended sense, who had only seen Jesus occasionally 
1 and not been his constant companions, must, on the contrary, have been 
strongly tempted to fill up their imperfect knowledge of his history with 
Di^i^hicd representations. 

But it is inconceivable, they say, that such a mass of mythi should have 
originated in an age so historical as that of the first Roman emp^ors. We 
must not however be misled by too comprehensive a notion of ah historical 
age. The sun is not visible at the same instant to every place on the same 
meridian at the same time of year ; it gleams upon the mountain summits 
and the high plains before it penetrates the lower valleys and the deep 
^ ravines. less true is it that the historic ^e dawns not upon all people St 
\ the same period. The people of highly civilized Greece, and of Rome the 
I capital of the world, stood on an eminence which had not been reached in 
Galilee and Judsea. Much rather may we apply to this age an expression 
become trite among historians, but which seems in the present instance 
willingly forgotten ; namely, that incredulity and superstition, scepticism and 
fonaticism go hand in hana. * • 

But the JewSi it il said, had long been accustomed to written record; 
i^y, the mok imuprishihg period of their literature wa^already past, they 
no longer a ^ consequently a productive pe^le, they we^ a 

nation yer^g in d^y.;^ T^t the ftict is, the pure historic idea ku tmkt 
; 4l^o?ed mom the Hebrews during the ]rh6A of thrir: potitiOat existence ; 

I thih jetest hhitc^cat works^ ^Oh as me B<^ks of the Maccabees^ imd 
Ihf Jos^hus, are. not from marveUous and extrayhg^nt tales, 

no df the true natore of history is poasibljei ipthont a pe^ 

of'tbeoham'4^ finite\caua^ s^idof ^ tiie/hnpOfisi* 
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blli^ of minftdes. This pc(ce]rtion which is wanting to so many minds of 
our own day was stlU more deficient in Palestine^ and indeed throughout the- 
Roman empire. And to a mind still open to the reception of the marvellous, 
if it be once catried away by the tide of religious enthusiasm, all things witf 
a^ar credible, and should this enthusiasm lay hold of a yet wider circle, it 
will awaken a new creative vigour, even in a decayed people. To account 
for such an enthusiasm it is by no means necessary to presuppose the ^spef 
miracles as the existing cause. This may be found in the known religious 
dearth of that period, a dearth so great that the cravings of the mind after 
some religious belief excited a relish for the most extravagant forms of 
worship ; secondly in the deep religious satisfaction which was afforded by 
the belief in the resurrection of the deceased Messiah, and by the essential 
principles of the doctrine of Jesua 


§ 14 - 

THB POSSIBILITV OP MVTHI IN THE NEW TESTAMENT CONSIDERED OK 
INTERNAL GROUNDS. 

Seeing from what has already been said that the external testimony re- 
specting the composition of our Gospels, far from forcing upon us the conclu- 
sion that they proceeded from eye-witnesses or well-informed eontemporariesr 
leaves the decision to be determined wholly by internal grounds of evidence,, 
that is, by the nature of the Gospel narratives themselves : we might imme- 
diately proceed from this introduction to the peculiar object of the present 
work, which is an examination of those narratives in detail It may however 
appear useful, before entering upon this special inquiry, to consider the general 
question, how far it is consistent with ^e character of the Christian religion 
that mythi should be found in it,^nd how far the genial construction of the 
Gospel narratives authorizes Us to treat them as mythi. Although, indeed, if 
the following critical examination of the details be successful in proving the 
actual existence of naythi in the New Testament, this preliminary demonstra- 
tion of thefr possibility becomes superfluous. 

If with this view we compare the acknowledged mythical religions of 
andqui^ with the Hebrew and Christian, it is true that we are struck by many 
differences between the sacred histories existing in these religious forms and 
those in the former. Above all, it is c<nnmonly alleged that the sacred 
histories of the Bible are distinguished from the legends of the Indians, 
Greeks, Romans, etc., by their moral character and excellence. In thw 
latter, the stories of the battles of the gods, the loves 
contain much which was offensive to the moral feel 
heathens, and which is revolting to ours : whilst in the former, the whole- 
coursevof die nanatio^ offers only what is worthy of God, instructive, and 
ennobling.** Tol^ it may be answered with -regard to^the heathens, that 
the appearanoe of imnunali^ in man^ of their narrarives is merely the conse- 
quence of a subsequent misconc^tion of their original meaning; and yrith 
regard to the Old Teslammi^ that the perfect nKwal purity df; its .history has 
ctmtest^ Ofren indeed, it baa been contested withoiri.good g^nth^ 
t>ec|iuaB :^a djue distinction is ndt nude between that Khich Ts ascribed 
iintKvidi^. inen, (who, » tiu^ are ropieaented, .ato . W >>b means 8potles» 
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tnie Ifaat we have commands called divine, which, like that to the Israelites 
cn their departure out of Egypt to purloin vessels of gold, are scarcely less 
tevoldng to an enlightened moral feeling, than the thefts of the Grecian 
Hermes. But even adimtting this difference in the morality of the religions 
to its full extent (and it must be admitted at least with regard to the New 
Testament)^ still it furnishes no proof of the historical ^aracter of the 
Bible ; for though every story relating to God which is immoral is necessarily 
fictitious, even the most moi^ is not necessarily true. 

** But that which is incredible and inconceivable forms the staple of .the 
heathen fables ; whilst in the biblical history, if we only presuppose the 
immediate intervention of the Deity, there is nothing of the kind.” Exactly, 
if this be presupposed. Otherwise, we might very likely find the miracles m 
the life of Moses, Elias, or Jesus, the Theophany and Angelophany of the 
Old and New Testament, just as incredi|>le as the fables of Jupiter, Hercules, 
or Bacchus : presuppose the divinity or divine descent of these individuals, 
and their actions and fate become as credible as those of the biblical person- 
ages with the like presupposition. Yet not quite so, it may be returned. 
Vishnu appearing in his three first avatars as a fish, a tortoise, and a boar ; 
Saturn devouring his children ; Jupiter turning himself into a bull, a swan, 
^etc. — ^these are incredibilities of quite another kind from Jehovah appearing 
to Abraham in a human form under the terebinth tree, or to Moses in the 
burning bush. This extravagant love of the marvellous is the character of 
the heathen mythology. A similar accusation might indeed be brought 
against many parts of the Bible, such as the tales of Balaam, Joshua, and 
Smson; but still it is here less glaring, and does not form as in the Indian 
teligion and in certain parts of the Grecian, the prevailing character. What 
however does this prove? Only that the biblical history might be true, 
sooner than the Indian or Grecian fables ; not in the least that on this 
account it must be true, and can contain nothing fictitious. 

** But the subjects of the heathen mythology are for the most part such, as 
to convince us beforehand that they are mere inventions : those of the Bible 
euch as at once to establish their own reality. A Brahma, an Ormusd, a 
Jupiter, without doubt never existed; but there still is a God, a Christ, and 
there have been an Adam, a Noah, an Abraham, a Moses.” Ijfhether an 
Adam or a Noah, however, were such as they are represented, has already 
been doubted, and may still be doubted. Just so, on the other side, tiiere 
may have been something historical about Hercules, Theseus, Achilles, and 
-other heroes of Grecian story. Here, again, we come to the decision that the 
biblical history might be true sooner than the heathen mythology, but is not 
necessarily so. This decision however, together with the two distinctions 
nfready made^ brings us to an important observation. How do the Grecian 
^divinities approve themselves immediately to us as non-existing beings, if not 
l>ecause things are ascribed to them which we cannot reconcile with our idea 
•of the divine? whilst the God of the Bible is a reality to us just in so iar as 
he corresponds with the idea we have formed of him in' our own miinds. 
Besides the contra<gctton to our notion of the divine invoit^d in the plurality 
heathen gods, and the intimate description of thair motives and actions, 
are at once revolted to find that the gods themselves have a history ; that 
ate bom, grow up^ maityi have children, work out their purposes, sufife 
^mfScufriw and wearine^ conquer and are.con^uered. It is irrcconcilcable 
#idi dur ldea of the Ab^idie to suppose it subjected to time and change, tp 
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opposition and suffering j and therefore where we meet wkh a narrative in 
which ^ese are attributed to a divine being, by this tnt we recognize it as: 
unhistorical or mythical 

It is in this sense that the Bible, and even the Old Testament, is said to 
contain no mythi The story of the creation with its succession of each day’s 
labour ending in a rest after the completion of the task ; the expression often 
recurring in the farther course of the narrative, God repented of having done 
so and so j — these and similar rroresentations cannot indeed be entirely vin- 
dicated from the charge of making finite the nature of the Deity, and this is 
the ground which has teen taken by mythical interpreters of the history of tte 
creation. And in every other instance where God is said to reveal himself 
exclusively at any definite place or time, by celestial apparition, or by miracle- 
wrought immediately by himself, it is to be presumed that the Deity has 
become finite and descended to human modes of operation. It may how* 
ever be said in general that in the Old Testament the divine nature does 
not appear to be essentially affected by the temporal character of its operation, 
but that the temporal shows itself rather as a mere form, an unavoidable 
appearance, arising out of the necessary limitation of human, and especially of 
uncultivated powers of representation. It is obvious to every on^ that there- 
is something quite different in the Old Testament declarations, that God 
made an alliance with Noah, and Abraham, led his people -out of Egypt, 
gave them laws, brought them into the promised land, raised up for thena 
judge^ kings, and prophets, and punished them at last for their disobedience 
by exile; — from the tales concerning Jupiter, that he was born of Rhea m 
Crete, and hidden from his father Saturn in a cave ; that afterwards he made 
war upon his father, fined the Uranides, and with their help and that of the 
lightning with which they furnished him, overcame the rebellious Titans, and 
at last divided the world amongst his brothers and children. The essential, 
difference between the two representations is, that in the latter, the Deity 
himself is the subject of progression, becomes another being at the end of the 
process fi-om what he was at the ffhginning, something being effected in himsdf 
and for his own sake : whilst in the former, change tues place only on the side 
of the world; God remains fixed in his own identity as the 1 AM, and the 
temporal fs only a superfidal reflection cast bade upon his acting energy by 
that course of mundane events which he both originated and guides. In the 
heathen mythology the gods have a history : in the Old Testament God 
. himself has none, but only his people : and if the proper meaning of mytho* 
logy be the history of god^ then the Hebrew religion has no mythology. 

From the Hebrew religion, this recognition of the divine unity and immu- 
tability was transmitted to the Christian. The birtii, growth, mirades, suffo^ 
ii^, death, and resurrection <ff Christ, are circumstimees bdonging to the 
destiny of the Messiah, above which God remains unaffected in his own 
diangdesB identity. The New Testament therefore knows notiiing of mytho- 
logy in tiie above sense. The state of the question is however somewhat 
changed fixrm tl^t which it assumed in the Old Testament : for Jesus is- 
called the Son of *God, not m«ely in tire same sense %s kmg^ under the 
theocracy were so call^, but as actually gotten by the divine spirit, te 
fiom the incarnation in his person of the divine X&yon. Inasmadr as he is- 
one with the Fatiier, and ii^ him the whole fiillness of tire goefliead dweSk 
bodily, ^ is more tiian Moses. •The actions and sufibdngs of sudi a being, 
are not external to the Deity : thoi^ we are not allowed to suppose a 
^ehiHc uimn with the divme nature, yet ^1^ even in the Kew Tes^meni, 
and more in the later doctrine of the Churdi, it is a diviiie bde^ that here- 
lives anti suffers^ and irhaA befitis him has an absohite.iebrtli aoti ngniflcance. 
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‘^us &c^o^ng.to the above accepted notion of the my thus, th^ New Testa* 
i&ent has More of a mythical character than the Old. Bat tacall the history 

Jesus mythical in this sense, is as unimportant with regard to the bistoiicid 
<qae8tion as it is unexceptionable ; for the idea of God is hr no way opposed 
to such an intervention in human affairs as does not affect his own iminata> 
bility ; so that as for as regards this point, the gosj^l history, notwithstanding 
its mythical designation, might be at the same time diroughout historically 
true. 

Admitting that the biblical history does not equally with the heathen 
mythology offend our idea of Deity, and that consequently it is not in like 
manner characterised by this mark of the unhistorical, however far it be 
from bearing any guarantee of being historical , — vre are met by the further 
question whether it be not less accordant with our idea of the world, and 
whether such discordancy may not furnish a test of its unhistorical nature. 

In the ancient world, that is, in the east, the religious tendency was so ’pn-j 
ponderating, and the knowledge of nature so limited, that the law of com ' 
nexion between earthly finite beings was very loosely r^arded. At every 
{.link there was a disposition' to spring into the Infinite, and to see God as the 
’^immediate cause of every change in nature or the human mind. In this 
mental condition the biblical history was written. Not that God is here 
represented as doing all and every thing himself : — a notion which, from the 
manifold direct evidence of the fundamental connexion between finite things, 
would be impossible to any reasonable mind:— but there prevails in the 
biblical writers a ready disposition to derive all things down to the minutest 
details, as soon as they appear particularly important, immediately from God. 
He it is who g^ves the rain and sunshine ; he sen^ the east wind and the 
•Storm ; he dispenses war, fomine, pestilence ; he hardens hearts and softens 
them, suggests thoughts and resolutions. And this is particularly the case 
with regard to his chosen instruments and beloved people. In the histony of 
the Israelites we find traces of his immediate i^;ency at every step : through 
Moses, Elias, Jesus, he performs things which never would have happened m 
the ordinary course of nature. 

Our modam world, on the contrary, after many centuries of tedious re* 

: .search, has attained a conviction, that all things are liidced together by a 
Idhain of causes and effects, whidi suffers no interruption. It is true that 
'.single facts and grwpsof facts, with their conditions and processes of change, 
are not so circumsaibed as to be unsusceptible of external influence; for the 
action of one existence or kingdom in nature intrenches on that of another : 
lumMn foeedom controls natural development, and material laws react on 
human .finiedoin. Nevertheless the totality of finite things forms a tast circle, 

. which, except that it owes its existence and laws to a superior power, suffers 
jid intrusion from without Tins conviction is so much a halntof thought 
with the modem worid, that in actual lif^ the belief in a supernatural mam- 
festation, an immediate dime agmicy, is at once attributed to ignorance or 
imposture. It has bemi carried to the extrme in that mi^ana exj^hation, 
which, irr a spiritMimctly opposed to that of the Bible, nas eithw totally 
.itomov^ the pvine cansation, or has so for restricted* it that it' is immediMe 
in the act of meatW .ai^i^, but mediate fiem that point opwMds i.&, God 
iopMates on the.wt^^ % sotfor aa he gave to it t^s fixed ditectimv at the 

cie^n. From dtis '0 vlea!^ %t ifoture and history appear as a 
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didioiigh it does not e^ctly dear the existence of Godf yet puts aside the idea 
of him, es the ancient view did tne idea of the world. For this is^ as it has 
iHien often and wdl remarked, no longer a God and Creator, but a mere finite 
Artist who acts imm^iately upon his work only during its first production, 
and then leaves it to itself ; who becomes excluded wim his full energy from 
'one particular sphere of existence. It has therefore been attempted to unite 
the two views so as to maintain for the world its law of sequence, and for 
God his unlimited action, and by this means to preserve the truth of the 
biblical history. According to this view, the world is supposed to move in 
obedience to the law of consecutive causes and effects bound up with its con* 
stitution, and God to act upon it only mediately : but in single instances, 
where he finds it necessary for particular objects, he is not held to be restricted 
from entering into the course of human changes immediately. This is the 
view of modem Supranaturalism * ; evidently a vain attempt to reconcile two 
opposite views^ since it contains the faults of both, and adds a new one in the 
contradiction between the two ill-assorted principles. For here the consecu* 
tiveness of nature and history is broken through as in the ancient biblical 
view ; and the action of God limited as in the contrary system. The propo- 
sition that God works sometimes mediately, sometimes immediately, upon the 
world, introduces a changeableness, and therefore a temporal element, into 
the nature of his action, which brings it under the same condemnation as both 
the other systems ; tha^ namely, of distinguishing the maintaining power, in 
the one case from individual instances of the divine agency, and in the other 
from the act of creation.* • 

Since then our idea of God requires an immediate, and our idea of the 
world a mediate divine operation ; and since the idea of combination of the 
two species of action is inadmissible : — ^nothing remains for us but to regard 
them both as so permanently and immoveably united, that the operation of 
God on the world continues for ever and every where twofold, both imme* 
diate and mediate; which comes just to this, that it is neither of the two, or 
this distinction loses its value, Te explain more closely : if we proceed from 
the idea of God, from which arose the dem*and for his immediate operation, 
then the world is to be regarded in relation to him as a Whole : on the con- 
trary, if we proceed from the idea of the finite, the world is a congeries of 
separate pans, and hence has arisen the demand for a merely mediate agency 
of God : — so that we must say — God acts upon the world as a Whole imme- 
diately, but on each part only by means of his action on every other part, 
that is to say, by the laws of nature.^ 

This view brings us to the same conclusion with regard to the historical 
value of the Bible as the one above considered. The miracles which God 
wrought for and by Moses and Jesus, do not proceed from his immediate 


^ fiteydaifeich, Uber die Unmliissigkeil:, 11. s. f. t stack. Compare Storr, doctr. christ. 
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opi6t$tioa on the Wholes but presappose an immediate action in particular 
caaes, tvhi^ is a contradiction to the type of the divine agency^ ire have just 
given. The supranaturalists indeed claim an exception from oiis type on be- 
half of the biblical histoiy ; a presupposition which is inadmissible fiom our 
point of view*, according to which the same laws, although varied by various 
circumstances, are supreme in eveiy sphere of Iwing and action, and there- , 
fore every nanarive which offends against these laws, is to be recognized as so 
far unhistorical. 

The result, then, however surprising, of a general examination of the biblical 
histoiy, is that the Hebrew and Christian religions, like all_ others, have their 
mythi. And this result is confirmed, if we consider the inherent nature of 
religion, what essentially belongs to it and thaefore must common to all 
religions, and what on the other hand is peculiar and may differ in each. If 
religion be defined as the perception of truth, not in the form of an idea, 
which is the philosophic perception, but invested with imag^ ; it is easy to 
see that the mythical element can be wanting only when religion either falls 
short of, or goes beyond, its peculiar province, and that in the properreligious 
sphere it must necessarily exist 

It is only amongst the lowest and mc^t barbarous people^ sudi as the 
. Esquimaux, that we find religion not yet &shioned into an objective form, but 
still confined to a subjective feeling. They know nothing of gods, of sup^or 
spirits and powers, and their whole piety consists in an undefined sentiment 
excited by the hurricane, the eclipse, or the magician. M it progpsses how- 
ever, the religious principle loses more and more of this indefiniteness, and 
ceasing to be subjective, becomes objective. In the sun, moon, mountains, 
animau, and other objects of the sensible world, higher powers are discovercKi 
and revered ; and in proportion as the significance given to these objects is 
remote from their actual nature, a new world of mere imagination is created, 
a sphere of divine existences whose relations to one another, actions, and 
influence^ can be represented only after human analogy, and therefore as 
temporal and historical Even when the laind has raised itself to the con- 
ception of the Divine unity, still the energy and activity of God are considered 
only under the form of a series of acts : and on the other hand, natural events 
and human actions can be raised to a religious significance duly bjr the 
admission of divine interpositions and miracles. It is only from the philoso- 
phic point of view that the world of imagination b seen again to coincide 
vritb the actual, because the thought of God is comprehended to be his 
essence, and in the regular course itself of nature and of history, the revela- 
tion of the ^vine idea is acknowledged. 

It » certainly difficult to conceive, bow narratives which thus speak of 
imaj|^nati<m as reality can have been formed without intentional deceit, and 
Miev^ without unexampled credulity ; and this difficulty has been held an 
invindUe objection to the mythical interpretation of many of tire narratives of 
the Old and New Testament If this were the case, it would apply equally 
to the Heatitm l^ends; and on the other hand^ if Mytlnloly have 

* Toafreedonfiom dib prempposition wehqrdBUttiBthWfeUowingfi^; iatiiesaaie 
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iteffred dear cf the neither will that of the Bible founder upon it. 

I siudl here quote at length the word? of an experienced inquirer into Grecian 
mythologjr and primitive history, Otfried Miiller, since it is evident that this 
preliminary knowledge of the subject which must be derived from general 
mythology, and which is necessary for the understanding of the following ex- 
amination of the evangelic mythus, is not yet huniliar to all theologians. 
** How,** says MUller *, '* shall we reconcile this combination of the true and 
the false, the real and ideal, in mythi, with the fact of their being beUevedand 
received as truth ? The ideal, it may be sdd, is nothing ebe than poetry and 
fiction clothed in the form of a narration. But a fiction of this kind cannot 
be invented at the same time by many different persons without a mirad^ 
requiring, as it does, a peculiar coinddence ef intention, imagination, and 
expression. It is therefore the work of one person : — but how did he con- 
vince all the others that his fiction had an actual truth ? Shall we suppose 
him to have been one who contrived to delude by all kinds of trickery and 
deception, and perhaps allied himself with similar deceivers, whose part it was 
to afford attestation to the people of his inventions as having been witnessed 
by themselves ? Or shall we think of him as a man of higher endowments 
than others, who believed him upon his word ; and received the mythical 
tales under whose veil he sought to impart wholesome truths, as a sacred 
revelation f But it is impossible to prove that such a caste of deceivers 
existed in andent Greece (or Palestine) ; on the contrary, this skilful system 
of deception, be it gross or refined, selfish or philanthropic, if we are not mis- 
led bpr the impression we have received from the earliest productions of fhe 
Grecian (or Cl^stian) mind, is little suited to the noble simplicity of those 
tiroes. Hence an inventer of the mythus in the proper sense of the word is 
inconceivable. This reasoning brings us to the conclusion, that the idea of a 
deliberate and intentional fabrication, in which the author dothes that which 
he knows to be false in the appearance of truth, must be entirely set aside as 
insufficient to account for the origin of the mythus. Or in other words, that 
there is a certain necesaty in this connexion between the ideal and the real, 
which constitutes the mythus ; that the mythical images were formed by the 
influence of sentiments common to all mankind ; and that the different 
elements grew together without the author’s being himself conscious of their 
incongruity* It is this notion of a certain necessity and unconsciousness in 
the formation of the ancient mythi, on which we insist. If this be once 
unddstood, it will also be perceived that the contention whether the mythus 
proceed firora one person or many, from the poet or the people, though it may 
be started on other grounds, does not go to the root of the matter. For if 
the one who inv^ts the mythus is only obeying the impulse which acts also 
upon the minds of his hearers, he is but the mouth through which all speak, 
the skilful interpreter who has the address first to give form and expression to 
fhe thoughts of all. It is however very possible that this notion of necessity 
and unconsciousness, might appear itself obscure and mystical to our anti- 
quariana (and thedlogians), from no other reason than that this mythicising 
tendency has no tuSdogy in the present mode of thinking. vBut is not history 
to . acknowledgie even what is strang^ywhen led to .it by nniaejudicea 
research?’* 

' As an example to show that even very complicated mythi, in the fbrmatioa 
dtf whidt mai^ apparentiy renfote preumstances must luve combined, may 
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.y«t have lunsea ia this unconscious manner, Miiller then lefets -to the Gtman 
mythos ol Apollo and Marsyas. “ It was customaty to cetebrate the fetdvals 
of ApoUo with playing on the lyre, and it was necust^ to piety, that the god 
faimadf shoold be regarded as its author. In Phrygia, 00 the contrary, the 
nationat music was the flute, which was similarly derived ftom a demon of 
titeir own, named Marsyas. The ancient Grecians perceived that the tones 
of th^ two instruments were essentially opposed : the harsh shrill 
the iSote must be hateful to ApoUt^ and therefore Marsyas his enemy. ^ Titia 
was not enough : in order that the lyre-playing Grecian might flatter himself 
tiiat fhe invention of his god was the more excellent instrument, Apollo must 
triumph over Marsyas. But why was it necessa^ in particular that the un- 
ludry Phrygian should be flayed? Here is the simple origin of the mythos. 
Near the castle of Celoene in Phrygia, in a cavern whence flowed a stream or 
torrent named Marsyas, was suspended a skin flask, called by the Phrygians, 
the bottle of Marsyas ; for Marsyas was, like the Grecian Silenus, a de^-god 
symbolizing the exuberance of the juices of nature. Now-where a Gredan, or 
a Phrygian with Grecian prepossessions, looked on the bottle, he plainly saw 
the catastrophe of Marsyas; here was still suspended his skin, which had been 
tom off and made into a bottle : — Apollo had flayed him. In all this there b 
no arbitrary invention r the same ideas might have occurred to many, and if 
[ one first gave expression to them, he knew well that his auditors, imbued 
' with the same prepossessions, would not for an instant doubt his accur^y." 

*' The chief reason of the complicated character of mythi in general, is their 
having been formed for the most part, not at once, but successively and by 
degrees, under the influence of very different circumstances and events both 
external and internal The popular traditions, being orally transmitted and 
not restricted by any written document, were open to receive every tiew 
addition, and thus grew in the course of long centuries to the form in which 
we now find them. (How far this applies to a great part of the New Testa- 
ment mythi, will be shown hereafter.) This is an important and luminotm 
fact, which however is very frequently overlooked in the explanation of mythi ; 
for they arp regarded as allegories invented by one person, at one stroke, with 
the definite purpose of investing a thought in the form of a narration.'* 

The view thus expressed Muller, that the mythus is founded not uimn 
i. any individual conception, but upon the more elevated and generalconception 
( of a whole people (or religious community), is said by a competent judge 
\ of Muller’s work to be the necessary condition for a right understanding of 
I the ancioit mythus, the admission or rejection of which henceforth ranges the 

* opinms on mythology into two opposite divisions.^ 

It is not hbwever easy to draw a line of distinction between intentional and 
unintentional fiction. In the case where a fact lay at the foundation, whicli, 
being the subject of popular conversation and admiration, in the course of 
time formed itself into a mythus, we readily dismiss all notion of wilful fraud, 
at leest in its origin. For a mythus of this kind is not the work of one man, 
but ^ a whole body of men, and of succeeding generations ; the narrative 
passing from mouth to mouth, and like a snowball growing |>y the involuntary 
addition of one CEzaggerating feature from this, and another ffoiq that narrator. 
In dme however these legends are sure to fall into^he way of some gifted 
thinds, which wifi be sHmujfat^ by them to the ekercise of their own poetical, 
re]%ic»is, or ^ didactic powers. Most of the rngthical narrative which have 
Come down to us from andquity, such as the Trojan, and the Mossuc series 
ofleget^s, am presented tbiiif in tins ekbc^ted lorzo. . Here then it would 

• , review ot Prokgomwia, fit Taka’s jahrbttchem i 
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appear there mast have been intentbnal deception : this however is only the 
result of an erroneous assumption. It is almost impossible, in a critical and 
enlightened age like our own, to carry ourselves back to a period of civilisa- 

[ tion in which the imagination work^ so powerfully, that its illusions were 
believed as realities by the very minds that created them. Yet the ve^ same 
. miracles which are wrought in less civilized circles by the imagination, are 
produced in the more cultivated by the understanding. Let us take one of 
the best didactic historians of ancient or modem times, Livy, as an example. 
*‘Kttma,” he says, ^‘gave to the Romans a number of religious ceremonies, 
fte luxuriarmtur oHo animi^ and because he re^rded religion as the best 
means of bridling mulHiudinem ifnp€ritam et Hits stculis rudem, IdtMy^ he 
continues, nefastos dies fastosque fecit^ quia aliquando nihii cum papuh agi 
sitile futurum ^ How did Livy know that these were the motives of 
Numa? In point of fact they certainly were not. But Livy believed them 
to be so. The inference of his own understanding appeared to him so neces- 
sary, tlmt he treated it with full conviction as an actual fact The popular 
legend, or some ancient poet, had explained this fertility of religious inven- 
tion in Numa otherwise ; namely, that it arose from his communication with 
the nymph Egeria, who revealed to him the forms of worship that would be 
most acceptable to the gods. It is obvious, that the case is pretty nearly the 
same with regard to both representations. If the latter had an individual 
author, it was his opinion that the historical statement could be accounted for 
only upon the supposition of a communication with a superior being ; as it 
was that of Livy, that its explanation must lie in political views. The* one 
^ mistook the production of his imagination, the other the inference of his 
^ understanding, for reality. 

Perhaps it may be admitted that there is a possibility of unconscious 
fiction, even when an individual author is assigned to it, provided that the 
mythical consists only in the filling up and adorning some historical event 
with imaginary circumstances : but that where the whole story is invented, 
and not any historical nucleus Jis to be found, this unconscious fiction is 
impossible. Whatever view may be taken of the heathen mythology, it is 
easy to show with regard to the New Testament, that there was the greatest 
antecedent probability of this very kind of fiction having arisen respecting 
Jesus withbut any fraudulent intention. The expectation of a Messiah had 
grown up amongst the Israelitish people long before the time of Jesus, 
and just then had ripened to full maturi^. And from its beginning this 
expectation was not indefinite, but determined, and characterized by many 
important particulars. Moses was said to have promised his people a 
prophet like unto himself (Deut. xviii. 15), and this passage was in the time 
of Jesus applied to the Messiah (Acts iii. 32 ; vii. 37), Hence the rabbinical 
principle : as the first redeemer {Goe^^ so shall be the second | which 
principle was carried out into many particulars to be expected in the Messiah 
after his prototype Moses.^ Again, the Messiah was to come of the race 
of Da^d, and as « second David take possession of his throne (Matt. xxii. 42 ; 

* Midrasch Koheleth £ 1 ^, 3 (in Schdttgen, hara hebraica ei ialwtudicig^ 2, S. 251 f* ). 
BiTHhias nomtHe /saad dixit: Quefftadmodum GeH .(Mo^s), sk kum 

pktrcmus (Messias) edmparatus est De Gotkpnmo quidnam scHptura dkitf Esfwt iv. 20 *. 
^ kmHt )deses uxerem ei Jiim^ msqm asino iwposuit. Sic Gotl ^sk^emus, Zachar. at. 9 : 
pauper ct insidens asim, Quiduam dP GoSk ptimo msH i Is descenders fecit q, d- 
KVi.' 14 ; ecce ego piuere faciam vobis panem de coUo, etmm Goal postretnm Manna 

descemkre faciei, y, d. Ps. Ixjtii. s erii muHitudo in term* Qupmodo Ceil primm 

tompm^iks fuiit Is Oscendere fecit puktm: sic quoqm GMl posireniue ascenders faciei 
ssqms, q* d* Joel iv. 18 1 ei fores e dom Domini egndietur, et krrentem SiiHm 
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Itdee i $ii ; A<^ ». jo) : and dioefore in the tiihe Jesoe ir:(»8 acpected 
thht h^like Dtivid, should be bom in the little vflltise of Bethl^m (Tohfi 
sjii. 4z ; Matt. ii. sC). In the above passage Mbses describes tibe supposed 
Ifewiah as a prophet; so in his own idea, Jesus tras the 'greatest aino last 

the prophetic race. But in the old national l^ebds the pnrohets were 
made illustrioos the most wonderful actions and destinjr. How could 
less be expected of the Messiah ? Was it not necessa^ beforehwd, that his 
life should ^ adorned with that which was most glorious and important in 
the lives of the prophets? Must not the popular expectation give him a 
share in the bright portion of their history, as subsequently the sufferings 
of himself and his disciples were attributed by Jesus, when he appeared as 
the Messiah, to a participation in the dark side of the &te of the prophets 
(Matt xidiL 39 ff.; Luke xiii. 33!!.; comp. Matt. v. la)? Believing that 
Moses ahd all the prophets had prophesira of the Messiah (John v. 46; 
Luke iv. at ; xxiv. 37), it was as natural for the Jews; with their alleroriaing 
tendenqr, to consider their actions and destiny as types of Uie Memia^ as to 
talte ^eir sayings for predictions In general the whole Mes^nic em was 
eiqiected to be full of signs and wonders. The eyes of the blind should be 
opened the ears of the deaf should be unclosed, the lame should leap, and 
the tongue of the dumb praise God (Isa. xxxv. 5 £ ; xliL 7 ; comp, xxxii. 
3, 4). These merely figurative expressions soon came to be understood 
literally (Matt. xi. 5 ; Luke viL 31 f.), and thus the idea of the Messiah was 
continually filled up with new details, even before the appearance of Jesus.’*^ 
Thus many of the legends respecting him had not to be newly invented ; 
they already existed in the popular hope of the Messiah, having been mostly 
derived with various modifications^* firom the Old Testament, and had 
merely to be transfenred to Jesus,** and accommodated to his character and 
doctrines. In no case could it be easier for the person who first added any 
new feature to the description of Jesus, to believe himself its genuinoiess, 
since his argument would be : Such and such things must have happened 
to the Messiah; Jesus was the Messiah; therefore such and such things 
happened to him.*® 

Truly it may be said that the middle term of this argument, namely, that 
Jesus was the Messiah, would have failed in proof to his cont^poraries 
all the more on account of the common expectation of miraculous events, 
if that expectation had not been fulfilled by him. But the following critique 

Taachuina f. S 4 . 4 . (in Schdttgen, p. 74) i Jt. Acha nomine H. Samuelit 6 ar NaehrrtMi 
dixit: Quaeumpu Dens S.^.faclurm est K 3 ? {tesnfore Messiano) ea jam mete jetit 

jitr mantis jnslamm ntil 0 ?ty 3 (teeuh ante Mtsskm eh^). Dens S. B. suscitabit mortumt, 
id peod jam asite fecit per Eliam, Elitam et Eetckieletn. Mart exiiceaUt,pro»t per Meten 
fatfem. tA. OenUs cmorum ap^iet, id pud per EUsam fecit. Dent S. B. future temper* 
vititcdit sttribs, pumadmednm in Abrahame et Sard feeit. 

>* The CM Testament legends have undergone many dumges and tmplifieatiotts, even 
without aiqr reference to the Memiah, so that the partial discrepancy between the narratives 
COnceraing Jesos with those r^ing to Moses and the prophets, is not atdecisive pn^ that 
the former were not derived fibm the latter. Compare Acts vii. 38 , $3. jmd the corrmqrond* 
iqg part of Jos^hna AMlq. iL.& ill. with the account of Moses given in Exodoa. Alsot 
the tdblica} account of At^hanli. with Antiq. L 8. 3 ; of fodcili with i d ; tt JtdaA 
witjn lie 1^4 

Oeoigt; s. lajs : .If we cooiidc^. the.firm ctmvidiMi of the dfsd^cs, that aS sdtidt 
beenimphesied in the OM Tcstniiiwnt cf die Messiah rtmst neceasariiy have been foifiUsd 
‘lit flic person of thrir mastiwt aiid jni^ver tbirt ^hefe were maiiy.bbpk i^aoea ii the ' 
Mtoiyof Christt w«#4teemii;,kmii<i.{^^fo.hav«hsmetieA(rtha^ that . 

i^ishcmld hhtc embo|led and Urn IS 9 W Iiav» whWi «ifi»d, 
Sven'/ff.* ^ .,ife. if Jems' had been poirilde % meant' of 

tca^i^o,.thSs *® -Wlim^'OVw it , 
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oti the life of Jesus does not divest it of all those features to which the 
character of miraculous has been aj^propriated : and besides Ve must take into 
amount the overwhelming impression which was made upon those around 
him by the personal character and discourse of Jesus^ as long as he was 
living amongst them, which did not permit them deliberately to scrutinize 
and compare him with their previous standard. The belief in him as the 
Messiah extended to wider circles only by slow degrees ; and even during 
his lifetime the people may have reported many wonderful stories of him 
(comp. Matt. xiv. 2). After his death, however, the belief in his resurrection, 
however that belief may have arisen, afforded a more than sufficient proof 
of his Messiahship ; so that all the other miracles in his history need not be 
^ considered as the foundation of the faith in this, but may rather be adduced 
f as the consequence of it. 

It is however by no means necessary to attribute this same freedom from 
all conscious intention of fiction, to the authors of all tliose narratives in the 
Old and New Testament which must be considered as unhistoricaL In 
every series of legends, especially if any patriotic or religious party interest 
is associated with them, as soon as they become the subject of free poetry 
or any other literary composition, some kind of fiction will be intentionally 
mixed up with them. The authors of the Homeric songs could not have 
believed that every particular which they related of their gods and heroes 
had really happened ; and just as little could the writer of the Chronicles 
have been ignorant that in his deviation from the books of Samuel and of 
the Kings, he was introducing many events of later occurrence into an 
earlier period ; or the author of the book of Daniel that he was modelling 
bis* history upon that of Joseph, and accommodating prophecies to events 
already past ; and exactly as little may this be said of all the unhistorical 
narratives of the Gospels, as for example, of the first chapter of the third, 
and many parts of the fourth Gospel, But a fiction, although not undesigned, 
inayiitill be without evil design. It is true, the case is not the same with 
' the supposed authors of many nciions in* the Bible, as with poets properly 
so called since the latter write without any expectation that their poems will 
be received as history : but still it is to be considered that in ancient times, 

: and especially amongst the Hebrews, and yet more when this people was 
stirred up by religious excitement, the line of distinction between history 
and fiction, prose and poetry, was not drawn so clearly as with us. It is 
a fact also deserving attention that amongst the Jews and early Christians, 

; the most reputable authors published their works with the substitution of 
i venerated names, without an idea that they were guilty of any fals Aood or 
deception by so doing. 

^ The comparison of the first chapter of this book with the history of Joseph in Genesis, 
gives an instructive view of the tendency of the later Hebrew legend and poetiy to form 
relations upon the pattern of the old. As Joseph was carried captive to Egypt, so was 
DahieMo j^byton •(!. 2) ; like Joseph he must .change his name (7). God makes the 
w'P'TyV favonr^le to liim, as the Joseph (9) ; he abstains from 

pdUutIng himself with partaking of the king’s meats and drinks, ^hich are pressed upoh 
hhn.Cfi) ; a self-denial held gs meritorious in the time o( Antiochus Epiphanes, as , that of 
Joseph with regara to PoUphar’s wife ; like Joseph he gains eminence oy the interpretation 
. of a drem orthe king, ^Cvhich his were unaible to explain to him {ihj; whilst 

mremnstane^ that Qaniel is enabled to g^ve not only the ^e]r|^:etation, but 
ihe dresm itiwilf, which had escaped the memory of the king, appears to 1^ a romantic ex* 
that which was attributed to Jos^h. In the aa'Ount of Josephus, the history 
^ jhas leacted in a stim;alar minner upon that of Joseph j for Us Nrdmehadueszar 
j feiget* Und theinterbretation according to Josephus cevwded to him St the same 

>tihiii,:aO do^ he make Pharaoh forget the Interpretation shown te hki with the dream. 
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The only question that can arise here is whether tp such fiction^ the work 
of an individual, we can give the name of mythi? If we regard only their 
own intrinsic nature^ the name is not appropriate ; but it is so when these 
fictionsi having met with faith, come to be received amongst the legends of 
a people or reli^ous party, for this is always a proof that they were the fruity 
not of any individual conception, but of an accordance with the sentiments 
of a multitude.^® 

A frequently raised objection remains, for the refutation of which the 
remarks above made, upon the date of the origin of many of the gospel 
mythi, are mainly important : the objection, namely^ that the space of about 
thirty years, from the death of Jesus to the destruction of Jerusalem, during 
which the greater part of the narratives must have been formed ; or even the 
interval extending to the beginning of the second century, the most distant 
period which can be allowed for the origin of even the latest of these gospel 
narratives, and for the written composition of our gospels is much too short 
to admit of the rise of so rich a collection of mythi* Bu^ as we have shown, 

I the greater part of these tnythi did not arise during that period, for their first 
foundation was laid in the legends of the Old Testament, before and after 
the Babylonish exile; and the transference of these legends with suitable 
modifications to the expected Messiah, was made in the course of the 
centuries which elapsed between that exile and the time of Jesus* So that 
for the period between the formation of the first Christian community and 
the writing of the Gospels, there remains to be effected only the transference 
of Messianic legends, almost all ready formed, to Jesus, with some alterations 
to adapt them to Christian opinions, and to the individual character and 
t circumstances of Jesus ; only a very small proportion of mythi having to be 
I formed entirely new, 

§ IS* 

DEFINITION OF THE EVANGELICAL MYITHUS AND ITS DISTINCTIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS. 

The precise sense in which we use the expression myfAus, applied to certain 
parts of the p^ospel history, is evident from all that has already oeen said ; 
at the same time the different kinds and gradations of the mythi which we 
shall meet with in this history may here by way of anticipation be pointed 
out. 

We distinguish by the name tmngtHcul mythus a narrative relating directly 
or indirectly to Jesus, which may be considered not as the expression of a 
I fact, but as the product of an idea of his earliest followers ; such a narrative 
' being mythical in proportion as it exhibits this character. The mythus in 
this sense of the term meets us, in the Gospel as elsewhere, sometimes in its 
pure fonn> constituting the substance of the narrative and sometimes as 
an accidental adjunct to the actual history* * « 

TAe pure f^thusm the Gospel will be found to have tilb sources, which 
in most cases ocmitribated simultaneously, though in different* proportions, 
tb form the myflma The one source is, as already statied, the Messianic 
ideas and expectations existing according to their several forms in the Jewish 
mind before Jesus, and independently of Jpm;*the other is that particular 
impression wli^ was iejfc hy the person^ character^ actions, and fate of 
lestUL and whh^ served to modify ^ Messkhic idea in the minds df his 
The aco^nt qf fee Transfigmntion, for example, is derived tAmm 
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exclusively from the former source ; the only amplification taken from the 
latter source being— that they who appeared with Jesus on the Mount spake 
of his decease^ On the other hand, the narrative of the rending of the veil 
of the temple at the death of Jesus seems to have had its origin in the hostile 
position which Jesus, and his church after him, sustained in relation to the 
Jewish temple worship. Here already we have something historical, though 
consisting merely of certain general features of character, position, etc. ; 
we are thus at once brought upon the ground of the historic^ mythus. 

TAf historical mythus has for its groundwork a definite individual fact 
which has been seized upon by religious enthusiasm, and twined around with 
mythical conceptions culled from the idea of the Christ. This fact is perhaps 
a saying of Jesus such as that concerning ** fishers of men " or the barren 
fig-tree, which now appear in the Gospels transmuted into marvellous histories ; 
or, it is perhaps a real transaction or event taken from his life ; for instance, 
the mythical traits in the account of the baptism were built upon such a 
reality. Certain of the miraculous histories may likewise have had some 
foundation in natural occurrences, which the narrative has either exhibited 
in a supernatural light, or enriched with miraculous incidents. 

All the species of imagery here enumerated may justly be designated 
as mythi, even according to the modern and precise definition of George, 
inasmuch as the unhistorical which they embody — whether formed gradually 
by tradition, or created by an individual author — is in each case the product 
of an idea. But for those parts of the history which are characterized 'by 
indefiniteness and want of connexion, by misconstruction and transforma- 
tion, by strange combinations and confusion, — the natural results of a long 
course of oral transmission \ or which, on the contrary, are distinguished by 
highly coloured and pictorial representations, which also seem to point to 
a traditionary origin ; — for these parts the term legendary is certainly the more 
appropriate. 

Lastly. It is requisite to distinguish equally from the mythus and the 
legend, that which, as it serves not to clothe an idea on the one hand, and 
admits not of being referred to tradition on the other, must be regarded as 
the addition of the author^ as purely individual, and designed merely to give 
clearness, cfnnexion, and climax, to the representation. 

It is to the various forms of the unhistorical in the Gospels that this 
enumeration exclusively refers : it does not involve the renunciation of the 
historical which they may likewise contain. 


§ x6. 


CRlXgRIA BY WHICH TO DISTINGUISH THE UNHISTORICAL IN THE GOSPEL 

NARRATIVE. 

• 

Having shown tbe possible existence of the mythical an^ the legend^ in 
the Gospels, both on extrinsic and intrinsic grounds, and defined their disrino* 
tive characteristics, it retrains in conclusion to inquire how their actual pre- 
sence may Iw recognised in individuid cases? 

TJhe mythus presents two pitases : in the first place it is not bntory j in the 
second it js fiction, the product of the particular mental tendenqr of a certain 
bommtuiitty. These two phase afford the one a negative, the a positive 
diteriob, by ^ mythus is to be fect^ised. 

t tliat an account is not histmical — that tile matter related 

: coiild not have bdcen place in the manner described is evident 
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JFSt^, ‘ When tbe nanation is iiteconcilable with Icaown and luuycisajt 
which govern the coarse of events. Novr according to these law^ ajj^ee* 
rag with all just philosophical conceptions and. all ctedible experience the 
absolute cause never disturbs the chain of secondarjrcaosM by single arbitrary 
acts of interposirion, but rather manifests itself in die production of the 
aggregate of finite casualities, and of their reciprocal action. When therefore 
we meet with an account of certain phenomena or events of which it is either 
expressly stated or implied that they were produced immediately by God 
himself (divine apparitions — voices fitim heaven and the like), or by human 
beings possessed of supernatural powers (miracles, prophecies), such an ac- 
count is in so far to be considered as not historicaL And inasmuch as, in 
general, the intermingUi^ of the spiritual world with the human is found only 
in unautfaentic records, and is irreconcilable with all just conceptions; so 
narratives of angels and of devils, of their appearing in human shape and 
interfering with human concerns, cannot possibly be received as historical 

Another law which controls the course of events is the law of succession, 
in accordance with whiA all occurrences, not excepting the most violent con- 
vulsions and the most rapid changes, follow in a certain order of sequence of 
increase and decrease. If therefore we are told of a celebrated individual 
that he attracted already at his birth and durmg his childhood that atten- 
tion which he excited in his manhood ; that his followers at a single 
glance recognized him as being all that he actually was ; if the transition ftom 
the deepest despondency to the most ardent enthusiasm after his death is 
represented as Ae work of a angle hour ; we must feel more than doubtful 
whether it is a real hUtoiy which lies before us. Lastly, all those psycholo- 
gical laws, whic^ render it improbable that a human being should feel, think, 
and act in a manner directly opposed to his own habitmd mode and that of 
men in general, must be taken into consideration. As for example, when the 
Jewish Sanhedrim are represented as believing the declaration of the watch 
at the grave that Jesus was risen, and instead of accusing them of having 
suffered the body to be stolen away whilst they were asleep, bribing them to 
give currency to such a repcwt By the same rule it is contrary to all the 
laws ^longing to the human faculty of memory, that long discourses, such as 
those ofjesus given in the fourth Gospel, could have been fai^ifully recol- 
lected and reproduced. 

It is however true that effects are often fiir more rapidly produced, particu- 
larly in men of genius and by their agency, than might be expected $ and that 
human brings firequently act inconsequentiy, and in opposition to their general 
modes andrhabits ; the two last mentioned tests of the mythical cbamter 
must therefore be cautiously applied, and in conjunmion only with other 
tests. 

Seeimdly. An account which shall be regarded as historically valid, must, 
neither be inconsistent with itself* nor in contradiction with other accounts. 

The most decided case fallmg undrir this rule, amounting to a positive cott^ 
tradictioo^' is wheo oat account affirms what anotiier dmiies. Tims, one 
gospd represiriita (be first appriuance of jesus ip Galilee a} subsequent to tbe 
imprisonmimt iff |olm the Baptist, whilst anothm Gospri remaric^long riles 
Jesus had preached both la Galilee and m Judea, that “John was not yet 
'cut into prisma.*’ ■ . .. ; , .■ 

psrti^iais «f the jnriliniiV# ; liuch rit 

^'Jesus.;) 

'iCSf^tthew, lihd.. 
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^ esfentiitl $abstai]ce of the history. In the latter case, sometimes the 
4 ^ianieteir and circumstances in one account differ altogether from those in 
, another. Thus, according to one narrator, the Baptist recognizes Jesus as the 
Bfosaiah destined to suffer ; according to the other, John takes offence at his 
suffering condition. Sometimes an occurrence is represented in two or more 
WaySt of which one only can be consistent with the reality ; as when in one 
account Jesus calls his first disciples from their nets whilst fishing on the sea of 
dalilee, and in the other meets them in Judea on his way to Galilee. We 
may -class under the same head instances where events or discourses are 
represented as having occurred on two distinct occasions, whilst they are so 
similar that it is impossible to resist the conclusion that both the narratives 
refer to the same event or discourse. 

It may here be asked : is it to be regarded as a contradiction if one account 
is wholly silent respecting a circumstance mentioned by another? In itself 
apart from all other considerations, the argumentum ex silentio is of no weight ; 
but it is certainly to be accounted of moment when, at the same time, it may 
be shown that had the author known the circumstance he could not have 
&lled to mention it, and also that he must have known it had it actually 
occurred. 

IL Positive. The positive characters of legend and fiction are to be re- 
ct^nized sometimes in the form, sometimes in the substance of a narrative. 

If the form be poetical, if the actors converse in hymns, and in a more 
diffuse and elevated strain than might be expected from their training and 
situations, such discourses, at all events, are not to be r^arded as historical. 
The absence of these marks of the unhistorical do not however prove the 
historical validity of the narration, since the mythus often wears the most 
simple and apparently historical form : in which case the proof lies in the 
substance. 

If the contents of a narrative strikingly accords with certain ideas existing 
and prevailing within the circle from which the narrative proceeded, which ideas 
themselves seem to be the product of preconceived opinions rather than of 
practical experience, it is more or less probable, according to circumstances, 
that such a narrative is of mythical ori^. The knowledge of the fact, that 
the Jews v||ere fond of representing their great men as the children of parents 
who had long been childless, cannot but make ns doubtful of the historical 
truth of the statement that this was the case with John the Baptist ; knowing 
also that the Jews saw predictions everywhere in the writings rf their pro- 
phets and poe^ and discovered Qrp^ Messiah in all the lives of holy 

men recorded in their Scriptures ; when we find details in the life of Jesus 
evidently sketched after the pattern of these prophecies and prototypes, we 
cannot but sui^>ect that they are rather mythicd than historical. 

The more sunple characteristics of the legend, and of additions by the 
author, after the obsmations of the former section, need no fitrther elucida- 
ti<m. 

Yei^each of these tests, on the one hand, and each narrative on the other, 
obusidered apar^*wiU rarely prove more than the possible or probable un* 
htetoricid diaractar of the record. The concurrence of several such tndicai> 
ttbtrii, is necessary to bring about a more definite result The accmmis of ^0 
virif ,of the Magi, and of me murder of the iunocente at Bethlehem, hacinooize 
leaiitdtshiy with fhe Jewish* Memianic notion j built upop die pire$>l^y of 
dmst^ which diould .come out of Jaccib; and with the 
.l^yb^ of t^saog#9taty MmmaUd of .Pharaoh. Still this . would not alone 
^ the namtives as mythical. But we faaye also the corroborai- 
^ deecribed apimarance (ff the star is.cdntraiy to tte jdiysical. 
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tile alleged conduct of Herod to the psychological laws ; that Josejdiui^ who 
gives in other respects so circumstantial an account of Herod, agrees with all 
other historical authorities in being' silent concerning the Bethlehem massacre; 
and that the visit of the Magi together with the flight into Egypt related in the 
one Gospel, and the presentation in the temple related in another Gospel, 
mutually exclude one another. Wherever, as in this instance, the several 
criteria of the mythical character concur, the result is certain, and certain in 
proportion to the accumulation of such grounds of evidence. 

It may be that a narrative, standing alone, would discover but slight ' indi* 
cations, or perhaps, might present no one distinct feature of the mythus ; but 
it is connected with others, or proceeds from the author of other narratives 
which exhibit unquestionable marks of a mythical or legendary character ; 
and consequently suspicion is reflected back from the latter, on the former. 
Every narrative, however miraculoui^ contains some details which might in 
themselves be historical, but which, in consequence of their connexion with 
the other supernatural incidents, necessarily become equally doubtful 

In these last remarks we are, to a certain extent, anticipating the question 
which is, in conclusion, to be considered : viz., whether the mythical char- 
acter is restricted to those features of the narrative, upon which such character 
is actually stamped ; and whether a contradiction between two accounts in- 
validate one account only, or both ? That is to say, what is the precise 
boundary line between the historical and the unhistorical ? — the most difficult 
question in the whole province of criticism. 

In the hrst place, when two narratives mutually exclude one another, one only 
is thereby proved to be unhistorical. If one be true the other must be false, 
but though the one be false the other may be true. Thus, in reference to the 
original residence of the parents of Jesus, we are justified in adopting the account 
of Luke which places it at Nazareth, to the exclusion of that of Matthew, which 
plainly supposes it to have been at Bethlehem ; and, generally speaking, when 
we have to choose between two irreconcilable accounts, in selecting as his- 
torical that which is the least opposed to tbS laws of nature, and has the least 
correspondence with certain national or party opinions. But upon a more 
particular consideration it will appear that, since one account is false, it is 
possible that the other may be so likewise : the existence of atmythus re- 
specting some certain point, shows that the imagination has been active in 
reference to that particular subject; (we need only refer to the genealogies ;) 
and the historical accuracy of either of two such accounts cannot be relied 
upon, unless substantiated by its agreement with some other well authenticated 
teSitimony. 

Concerning the different parts of one and the same narrative : it might be 
thought for example, that though the appearance of an angel, and his an* 
nouncement to Mary that she should be the Mother of the Messiah, must 
certainly be regarded as unhistorical, still, that Mary should have indulged 
this hope before the birth of the child, is not in itself incredible. what 
should have excited this hope in Mary's mind? It is at once apparent that 
that which is credible in itself is nevertheless unMstorical when at is so inri- 
mately connected with what is incredible that, if you discard the latter, you at 
the same time ronove the basis on which the foriner rests. Again, any action 
of Jesus represented as a ntiracle, when diyested^of the marvellous, might be 
$hoogbt to exhibit a perfectly natural occuirence ; with respect to some of the 
imracdoas hi$torh^,;the cximls!^ of devils for instance, this might with some, 
^ teaton alone : in thesednstances^ a car^ 

a few words merely, as it is described in the 
inoredihlc i sO timt, tile aise^ in theeo 
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nairatives remaios untouched. It is different in the case of the healing of a 
man b^m blind. A natural cure could not. have been effected otherwise than 
by a gradual laxtcess ; the narrative states the cure to have been immediate 
if therefore the history be understood to record a natural occurrence, the most 
essential particular is incorrectly represented, and consequentiy all security for 
the truth of the otherwise natural remainder is gone, and the real fact cannot 
be discovered without the aid of arbitral conjecture. 

lire following examples will serve to mustrate the mode of deddingin such 
cases. According to the narrative, as Mary entered the house and saluted 
her cousin Elizabeth, who was then pregnant, the babe leaped in her womb, 
she was filled with the Holy GhosL and she immediately addressed Mary as 
the mother of the Messiah. This account bears indubitable marks of an un- 
historical character. Yet, it is not, in itself, impossible that Mary should have 
paid a visit to her cousin, during which everything went on quite naturally. 
The fiict is however that there are psychological difficulties connected with 
this journey of the betrothed ; mid that the visiL and even the relationship of 
the two women, seem to have originated entirely in the wish to exhibit a 
connexion between the mother of John the Baptist and the mother of 
the Messiah. Or when in the history of the transfiguration it is stated, that the 
men who appeared with Jesus on the Mount were Moses and Elias : and that 
the brilliancy which illuminated Jesus was supernatural •, it might seem here 
also that, after deducting the marvellous, the presence of two men and a 
bright morning beam might be retained as the historical facts. But the legend 
was predisposed, by virtue of the current idea concerning the relation of the 
Messiah to these two prophets, not merely to make any two men (whose per- 
sons, object and conduct, if they were not what the narrative represents them, 
remain in the highest d^ree mysterious) into Moses and Elias, but to create 
the whole occurrence ; and in like manner not merely to conceive of some 
certain illumination as a supernatural effulgence (which, if a natural one^ is 
much exaggerated and misrepresepted), but to create it at once after the 
pattern of the brightness which illuming th'e face of Moses on Mount Sinai. 

Hence is derived the following rule Where not merely the particular nature 
and manner of an occurrence is critically suspicious, its external circumstances 
represented ts miraculous and the like ; but where likewise the essential sub- 
stance and groundwork is either inconceivable in itself or is in striking har-^ 
mony with some Messianic idea of the Jews of that age, then not the particular 
alleged course and mode of the transaction only, but the entire Occurrence 
most be regarded as unhistorical. Where on the contrary, the form only, and 
not the general contents of the nanation, exhibits the rharat^eristics of the- 
unhistoncal, it is at least pos^le to suppose a kernel of historical tact •, 
although we can never confidently decide whether this kernel of fact actually 
ejdsts^ (Hr in what it consists ; unless, inde^ it be discoverable from other 
sources. In legendary nariativef^ or narratives embellished by tiie writer, it is 
less diffi^t,->by ifivesting them of all that betrays itself as fictitious imagery, 
exaggeration, etc.-^ endeavouring to abstract from theig every extraneous 
adjunct and to fill up ev^ hiatus— to succeed, proximately at least, in separat- 
ing the historicid groundwork. 

The bcMindory Ime, howevai between the historical and the unhistorical; in 
record^ in which as in our Gospe^ this latter element^ is inco^orated, will 
ever remain fluctuating and unsusceptible of precise attainment. Least of alt 
cim it be expected that tire first comprehensive attempt to treat these records. 
fi!om a critical point of view should be successful in dmwmg a shiu^ly defined 
Ij^ of defnarcation. In the obscurito which ctitkism has produced, hj( the 
<t|Sfi^tion of all lights Mriierto hrid historical, the eye must accustom ifitelf 
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|>y degrees to discriminate objects with precBion; ^ at 
Sth<?5 this work, wishes especUUy to guwd himself m thos^ 
he dedares he knows not what happened, from the mnmtatioil of asserttog 
he knows that nothing happened. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

ANNUNCIATION AND BIRTH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, 


§ 17 - 

account GIVEN BY LUKE.* IMMEDIATE, SUPERNATURAL CHARACTER OF 

THE REPRESENTATION. 

Each of the four Evangelists represents the public ministry of Jesus as pre- 
ceded by that of John the Baptist ; but it is peculiar to Luke to make the 
Baptist the precursor of the Messiah in reference also to the event ot his 
birth. This account finds a legitimate place in a work devoted exclusively to 
the consideration of the life of Jesus; firstly, on account of the intimate 
connexion which it exhibits as subsisting from the very commencement be- 
tween the life of John and the life of Jesus ; and secondly, because it consti- 
tutes a valuable contribution, aiding essentially towards the formation of a 
correct estimate of the general character of the gospel narratives. The 
opinion that the two first chapters of Luke, of which this particular history 
forms a portion, are a subsequent and unauthentic addition, is the uncritical 
assumption of a class of theologians who felt that the history of the childhood 
of Jesus seemed to require a mythical interpretation, but yet demurred to 
apply the comparatively modem mythical view to the remainder of the 
Gospel^ 

A pious sal^erdotal pair had lived and grown old in the cherished, but 
unrealized hope, of becoming parents, when, on a certain day, as the priest is 
offering incense in the sanctuary, the angel Gabriel appears to him, and 
promises him a son, who shall live consecrated to God, and who shall be the 
harbinger of the Messiah, to prep^e his way when he shall visit and redeem 
his people. Zacharias, however, is incredulous, and doubts the prediction on 
account of his own advanced age and that of his wife ; whereupon the angel, 
both as a sign and as a punishment, strikes him dumb until the time of its 
accomplishment ; an infliction whioh endures until the day of the circumcision 
of the actually bom son, when the father, being called upon to assign to the 
child tli^«i&ame predetermined by the angel, suddenly recovers his speech, 
and with regained powers of utterance^ breaks forth in a^ 3 nnn of praise. 
(Luke i, S--25, S7-8o.) ^ 

It h evidendy the object of this gospel account to represent a series of 
external and miraculous occurrences. The announcement of the birth of the 

• 

' ^ tt may here, be observed; once for all, t&t whenever in the followit^ inquiry the names 
etc., are used, it is the author of the several impels who is thus 
brieSy .jitHiloated, quite irrespective of the question whether either of the Gospels was written 
by an apostle or di^iple of that name, or by a later unknown author. 

VSee Rulndi Gbmm. in Luc,, Proleg., p. 247 
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forerunner of the Messiah is divinely communicated by the appaiitilin of 
Oelestial spirit ; the conception takes place under the particul^ and preter* 
natural blessing of God ; and tlie infliction and removal of dumbness are 
effected by extraordinary means. But it is quite another queationi whether 
we can accede to the view of the author, or can feel convinc^ that the birth 
of the Baptist was in fact preceded by such a series of miraculous events. 

The first offence against our modern notions in this narrative is the appear- 
ance of the angel : the event contemplated in itself, as well as the peculiar 
circumstances of the apparition. With respect to the latter, the angel 
announces himself to be Gabriel that stands in the presence of God. Now it is 
inconceivable that the constitution of the celestial hierarchy should actually 
correspond with the notions entertained by the Jews subsequent to the exile ; 
and that the names given to the angels should be in the language of this 
people.’ Here the supranaturalist finds himself in a dilemma, even upon hb 
own ground. Had the belief in celestial beings, occupying a particular station 
in the court of heaven, and distinguished by particular names, originated from 
the revealed religion of the Hebrews, — had such a belief been establbhed by 
Moses, or some later prophet, — ^then, according to the views of the supra- 
naturalist, they might, nay they must, be admitted to be conect But it is iu 
the Maccabaean Daniel’ and in the apocryphal Tobit,^that this doctrine of 
angels, in its more precise form, first appears; and it is evidently a product of 
the influence of the Zend religion of the Persians on the Jewish mind. We 
have the testimony of the Jews themselves, that they brought the names of 
the angels with them from Babylon.’ Hence arises a series of questions 
extremely perplexing to the supranaturalbt. Was the doctrine false so long*^ 
as it continued to be the exclusive possession of the heathens, but true as 
soon as it became adopted by the Jews? or was it at all times equally 
true, and was an important truth discovered by an idolatrous nation sooner 
than by the people of God ? If nations shut out from a particular and divine 
revelation, arrived at truth by the light of reason alone, sooner than the Jews 
who were guided by that revelation then etther the revelation was superfluous^ 
or its influence was merely negative: that is, it operated as a check to the ^ 
premature acquisition of knowledge. If, in order to escape this consequence, 
it be contended that truths were revealed by the divine influmce to other 
people besides the Israelites, the supranaturalistic point of view b\nnihilated; 
and, since all things contained in religions which contradict each other cannot 
have been reveal^ we are compelled to exercise a critical discrimination. 
Thus, we find it to be by no means in harmony with an elevated conception 
of God to reprcs^t him as an earthly monarch, surrounded by his court : 
atid when an appeal is made, in behalf of the reality of angels standing round 
the throne, to the reasonable belief in a graduated scale of created intelli- 
gences,® the Jewish representation is not thereby justified, but merely a 
modern conception substituted for it. We should, thus, be driven to the 

• ' V’ 

’ Paulas, , exeget. Handbudt, i a. s. 78 f. $6. Bauer, hebr. MythoL a Bd« s. a* 8 f. 

* Michael h Sailed ' 

^ Here Raphdd is represented as the eevm angels ^hich go in ana out bf oh the glory 

of the hpl^ Om ; (Tobit, xu. 15)1 almost the same as Gabriel in Luke i 19, excei^ng the 
mention of the number* This number Is in Jmitation of the Persian Amscbaspahaa. vid, 

' De Wette, bIbL Dcjjmatik, 4 17^ h. . ^ 

’ Hieros. rosch h^cbanah C Ivi*. 4.; (Ughtfoat, horse hebr. et talmud* in IV, Evangg.^ 

, p. 723) 'i it: . Sinmti Zaghfsek dicit ; npmina angelorpm efstmdorant in mmu IsratHs ex. 

ad me nms ^rejfhimt Jlemifihim ^tteruni 

Jes* vf, Pan, ix. Dan. x, ai. 

.Commentar turn W.T*> ;t Tfht s« 29 Aufjiage). 'Comp* 
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expe 4 {ent of supposing an accommodation on the part of God : that he sent 
a celestial spirit with the command to simulate a rank and title which did not 
belong to him, in order that, by this conformity to Jewish notions, he might 
insure the belief of the father of the Baptist. Since however it appears that 
Zacharias did not believe the angel, but was first convinced by^the result, the 
accommodation proved fruitless, and consequently could not have been a 
divine arrangement. With regard to the name of the angel, and the improba- 
bility that a celestial being should bear a Hebrew name, it has been remarked 
that the word Gabriel, taken appellatively in the sense of Man of God^ very 
appropriately designates the nature of the heavenly visitant ; and since it may 
be rendered with this signification into every different language, the name 
cannot be said to be restricted to the Hebrew.**^ This explanation however 
leaves the difficulty quite unsolved, since it converts into a simple appellative 
a name evidently employed as a proper name. In this case likewise an 
accommodation must be supposed, namely, that the angel, in order to indicate 
his real nature, appropriated a name which he did not actually bear : an 
accommodation already judged in the foregoing remarks. 

But it is not only the name and the alleged station of the angel which shock 
our modem ideas, we also feel his discourse and his conduct to be unworthy. 
Paulas indeed suggests that none but a levitical priest, and not an angel of 
* Jehovah, could have conceived it necessary that the boy should live in nazarite 
abstemiousness,® but to this it may be answered that the angel also might 
have known that under this form John would obtain greater influence with 
the people. But there is a more important difficulty. When Zacharias, 
overcome by surprise, doubts the promise and asks for a sign, this natural 
incredulity is regarded by the angel as a crime, and immediately punished 
with dumbness. Though some may not coincide with Paulus that a real 
angel would have lauded the spirit of inquiry evinced by the priest, yet all 
will agree in the remark, that conduct so imperious is less in character with a 
truly celestrial being than with the notions the Jews of that time entertained of 
such. Moreover we do not find iif the whole province of supranaturalism a 
parallel severity. 

The instance, cited by Paulus, of Jehovah’s far milder treatment of Abraham, 
who asks precisely the same question unreproved, Gen. xv. 8, is refuted by 
Olshausen, oecause he considers the words of Abraham, chap. v. 6, an 
evidence of bis faith ; but this observation does not apply to chap, xviii, 12, 
where the greater incredulity of Sarah, in a similar case, remains unpunished ; 
nor to chap. xvii. 17, where Abraham himself is not even blamed, though the 
divine promise appears to him so incredible as to excite laugbt^. The 
example of Mary is yet closer, who (Luke i. 34) in. regard to a still greater 
improbabity, but one which was similarly declared by a special divine 
messenger to be no impossibility, puts exactly the same question as Zacharias; 
so that we must agree with Paulus that such inconsistency certainly cannot 
belong to the conduct of God or of a celestial being, but merely to the Jewish 
rejpresenl&tion of Aem, Feeling the objectionableness of Jlie representation 
in its existing fiflrfr orthodox theologians have invented various motives to 
justify this infliction of dumbness. Hess has attempted to screen it from the 
reproach of an arbitraiy procedure by regarding it as the only means of keep- 
ing peret, even against the will^of the priest, an event, the premature pjrocla* 
mation of which might have been followed by disastrous consequences, similar 
to those which attended the announcement by the wise men of the birth of 

^ Olshausen, ut sup. Hoffmann, a 135. 

• Ut sup. s. 77# 
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tilie child Jesus«^ But, in the first place, the angel says nothing of such an 
object^ be inflicts the dumbness but as a sign and punishment ; secondly, the 
loss of speech did not hinder ZachariaS from communicating, at any rate to 
his wife, the main features of the apparition, since we see that she was 
acquainted with the destined name of the child before appeal was made to the 
father. Thirdly, what end did it serve thus to tender difficult the communi- 
cation of the miraculous annunciation of the unborn babe, since no sooner 
was it born than it was at once exposed to all the dreaded dangers for 
the father's sudden recovery of speech, and the extraordinary scene at the 
circumcision excited attention and became noised abroad in all the country. 
Olshausen's view of the thing is more admissible. He reigards the whole 
proceeding, and especially the dumbness, as a moral training destined to teach 
Zacharias to know and conquer his want of faitb.^*’ But of this too we have 
no mention in the text ; besides the unexpected accomplishment of the pr^ 
diction would have made Zacharias sufficiently ashamed of his unbelief, if 
instead of indicting dumbness the angel had merely remonstrated with him. 

But however worthy of God we might grant the conduct of his messenger 
to have been, still many of the present day will find an angelic apparition, as 
such, incredible. Bauer insists that wherever angels appear, both in the New 
Testament and in the Old, the narrative is mythical. Even admitting the 
existence of angels, we cannot suppose them capable of manifesting themselves 
to human beings, since they belong to the invisible world, and spiritual 
existences are not cognizable by the organs of sense ; so that it is always 
advisable to refer their pretended apparitions to the imagination.^^ It is not 
probable, it is added, that God should make use of them according to the 
popular notion, for these apparitions have no apparent adequate object, they 
serve generally only to gratify curiosity, or to encourage man's disposition 
passively to leave his affairs in higher hands,^® It is also remarkable that in 
the old world these celestial beings show themselves active upon the smallest 
occasions, wliilst in modern times they gemain idle even during the most 
important occurrences.'* But to deny their appearance and agency among 
men is to call in question their very being, because it is precisely this occupa- 
tion which is a main object of their existence (Heb. i. 14). According to 
Schleiermacher'® we cannot indeed actually disprove the existeiAe of angels, 
yet the conception is one which could not have originated in our time, but 
belongs wholly to the ancient ideas of the world. The belief in angels ha|i a 
twofold root or source : the one the natural desire of the mind to presuppose 
a larger amount of intelligence in the universe than is realized in the human 
race. We who live in these days find this desire satisfied in the conviction 
that other worlds exist besides our own, and are peopled by intelligent beings ; 
and thus the first source of the belief in angels is destroyed. The other 
; sour^ namely, the representation of God as an earthly monarch surrounded 
by his court, contradicts all enlightened conceptions of Deity ; and, further, 
the phenomena in the natural world and the transitions iif human which 
were formerly thqpght to be wrought by God himself ministering 

angels, ire are now able to explain by natural causes ; so tni! the belief in 

* Geschieht^ der drei kuten Jem, sammt dessen Jugeadgeschkhte. Tiibtiagea^ 

177^ 1 Bd; s. 12, 

, 'p, Bibj, Comm, r* s. 115, ; , ■ . , ' ; ' . 

at 129. Haadbiich^ 1. a, 74, 

i. s., ti* ^ 

t Thl 1 4a itiad '43 ' /v' i 
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angdii is without a link by which it can attach itself to rightly apprehended 
nii^ern ideas ; and it exists only as a lifeless tradition. The result is the 
SaiUe if| with one of the latest writers on the doctrine of angels,^^ we consider 
as the origin of this representation, man’s desire to separate the two sides of 
his moral nature, and to comtemplate, as beings existing external to himself, 
angels ^d devils. For, the origin of both representations remains merely 
subjective, the angel being simply the ideal of created perfection : which, as it 
was formed from the subordinate point of view of a fanciful imagination, 
disappears from the higher and more comprehensive observation of the 
intellect 

Olshausen, on the other hand, seeks to deduce a positive argument in 
favour of the reality of the apparition in question, from those very reasonings 
of the present day which, in fact, negative the existence of angels ; and he 
does so by viewing the subject on its speculative side. He is of opinion that 
the gospel narrative does not contradict just views of the world, since God is 
immanent in the universe and moves it by his breath.^® But if it be true that 
God is immanent in the world, precisely on that account is the intervention of 
angels superduous* It is only a Deity who dwells apart, throned in heaven, 
who requires to send down his angels to fulfil his purposes on earth. It would 
excite surprise to find Olshausen arguing thus, did we not perceive from the 
manner in which this interpreter constantly treats of angelology and demo- 
nology, that he does not consider angels to be independent personal entities ; 
but regards them rather as divine powers, transitory emanations and figura- 
tions of the Divine Being. Thus Olshausen’s conception of angels, in their 
relation to God, seems to correspond with the Sabellian doctrine of the 
Trinity ; but as his is not the representation of the Bible, as also the arguments 
in favour of the former prove nothing in relation to the latter, it is useless 
to enter into further explanation. The reasoning of this same theologian, 
that we must not require the ordinariness of every-day life for the most pregnant 
epochs in the life of the human race; that the incarnation of the eternal 
word was accompanied by extradtdins^ manifestations from the world of 
spirits, uncalled for in times less rich in niomentous results,^® rests upon a 
misapprehension. For the ordinary course of every-day life is interrupted in 
such moments, by the very fact that exalted beings like the Baptist are born 
into the wond, and it would be puerile to designate as ordinary those times 
and circumstances which gave oirth and maturity to a John, because they 
were unembellished by angelic apparitions. That which the spiritual world 
does for ours at such periods is to send extraordinary human intelligences, not 
to cause angels to ascend and descend. 

Finally, in vindication of this narrative, it be stated that such an exhibi- 
tion by the angel, of the plan of education for the unborn child, was necessary 
in order to mwe him the man he should become, ^ the assumption includes 
too much ; namelv, that all great men, in order by their education to become 
such, must have open introduced into the world in like manner, or cause 
must be4»8hown wl^ that which was Unnecessary in the case of great men of 
other a^es an||||iMDuntries was indispensible for the Baptist Again, the 
Assumption attaches too much importance to external training, too little to 
the internal development of the mind. But in conclusion, many of the 
^rcumstances in the life of the Baptist, inlitead of serving to confirtn abdief 


^ Binder, Studien der Geistlichkeit WUrteinbergs,i ix. S, 5. iz A 
Pegmaiik, 184$. 

■ v'*^ 'tit 'Slip. «. 92; , . ^ 

\ Heas, Geschiebte drd Le^sj%e Jesu a, a t*, TW, a 13, 33. 
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in the troth of the miraculous history, are on the coatxaiy, as has bem justly 
maintained, altogether irreconcilable with the supposition, that his birth was 
attended by these wonderful occurrences. If it were indeed true, that John 
was from the first distinctly and miraculously announced as the forerunner of 
the Messiah, it is inconceivable that he should have had no acquaintance 
with Jesus prior to his baptism ; and that, even subsequent to that even^ he 
should have felt perplexed concerning his Messiahship (Johni 30; Matt, 
xi. a) » 

Consequently the ntgative conclusion of the rationalistic critiosm and con. 
trovers/ must, we think, be admitted, namely, that the birth of the Baptist 
could not have been preceded and attended by these supernatural orour- 
rences. The question now arises, what positive view of the matter is to 
replace the rejected literal orthodox explanation ? 


§ 18. 

NATORAI. EXPLANATION OF THE NARRATIVE. 

In treating the narrative before us according to the rationalistic method, 
which requires the separation of the pure fact from the opinion of interested 
persons, the simplest alteration is this : to retain the two leading facts, the 
apparition and the dumbness, as actual external occurrences ; but to account 
for them in a natural manner. This were possible with respect to the appari. 
tion, by supposing that a man, mistaken by Zacharias for a divine messenger, 
really appeared to him, and addressed to him the words he believed he 
heard. But this explanation, viewed in connexion with the attendant circum* 
stances, being too improbable, it became necessary to go a step further, and 
to transform the event from an external to an internal one ; to remove the 
occurrence out of the physical into the psychological world. To this view 
the opinion of Bahrdt, that a flash of %htning was perhaps mistaken by 
Zacharias for an angel,^ forms a transition ; since he attributes the gieater 
part of the scene to Zacharias’s imagination. But that any man, in an 
ordinary state of mind, could have created so long and consecutive a dia- 
logue out of a flash of lightning is incredible A peculiar mental state must 
be supposed ; whether it be a swoon, the effect of fright occasioned by the 
iightnmg,* but of this there is no trace in the text (no falling down as in Acts 
ix. 4) ; or, abandoning the notion of the lightning, a dream, which, however, 
could scarcely occur whilst burning incense in the temple. Hencev it has 
been found necessa|y, with Paulus, to call to mind that there are waking 
visions or ecstasies, in which the imagination confounds internal images with 
external occurrences.* Such ecstasies, it is true, are not common ; but, says 
Paultt% in Zacharias’s case many circumstances combined to produce so un- 
usual a state of mind. The exciting causes were, firstly, the long-cherished 
desire to have a pmterity; secondlj^ the exalted vocati&n of administering 
in the Hdy of Holies^ offering up with the incense die pnigen of the people 
to the throne of Jehovah, which seemed to Zachanips to fotemken the accep- 
tance tS. his oen prayer ; and thirdly, perhaps an exhortation from his wife 
as be left his house, simUar to that of Rachel to Jacob. Gen. xxx. x (1) In 

** Horst in Henke’s Mnwusn, i. 4. s. 733 f. tlebler in seinem nenest tfaeoL Journal, vii. 
r. t.403> 

*.Briefe ^>er die Blbel im Vdkstone (Anig. Fraokfut uad Leinsig, 1800), ties Kadeiiea. 
fiter Brief, s. $t f. 

* Baiwdt, «i mp» a ga 
^ * Etegftt, Haadh. 1, a. s. 74 ft 
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this highly excited state of mind, as he prays in the dimly*Iighted sanctuary, 
be thinks of his most ardent wish, and expecting that now or never his prayer 
shall be heard, he is prepared to discern a sign of its acceptance jn the 
slightest occurrence. As the glimmer of the lamps falls upon the ascending 
cloud of incense, and shapes it into varying forms, the priest imagines he 
perceives the figure of an angel. The apparition at first alarms him ; but he 
soon regards it as an assurance from God that his prayer is heard. No sooner 
does a transient doubt cross his mind, than the sensitively pious priest looks 
upon himself as sinful, believes himself reproved by the angel, and^here two 
explanations are possible — either an apoplectic seizure actually deprives him 
of speech, which he receives as the just punishment of his incredulity, till the 
excessive joy he experiences at the circumcision of his son restores the power 
of utterance: so that the dumbness is retained as an external, physical, 
though not miraculous, occurrence or the proceeding is psychologically 
understood, namely, that Zlacharias, in accordance with a Jewish superstition, 
for a time denied himself the use of the offending member.^ Re animated in 
other respects by the extraordinary event, the priest returns home to his wife, 
and she becomes a second Sarah. 

With regard to this account of the angelic apparition given by Paulus, — 
and the other explanations are either of essentially similar character, or ate 
so manifestly untenable, as not to need refutation — ^it may be observed that 
the object so laboriously striven after is not attained. Paulus fails to free 
the narrative of the marvellous ; for by his own admission, the majority of 
men have no experience of the kind of vision here supposed.* If such a 
state of ecstasy occur in particular cases, it must result either from a predis- 
position in the individual, of which we find no sign in Zacharias, and which 
his advanced age must have rendered highly improbable ; or it must have 
been induced by some peculiar circumstances, which totally fail in the pre- 
sent instance.^ A hope which has been long indulged is inadequate to the 
production of ecstatic vehemence, and the act of burning incense is insuffi- 
cient to cause so extraordinary an CKcitement, in a priest who has grown old 
in the service of the temple. Thus Paulus has in fact substituted a miracle 
of chance for a miracle of God. Should it be said that to God nothing is 
impossible, or to chance nothing is impossible, both explanations are equally 
precarious anti unscientific. 

Indeed, the dumbness of Zacharias as explained from this point of view is 
very unsatisfactory. For had it been, as according to one explanation, the 
result of apoplexy; admitting Paulus’s reference to Lev. xxi. i6, to be 
set aside by the contrary remark of Lightfoot,* still, we must join with 
Schleiermacher in wondering how Zacharias, nothwithstanding this apoplectic 
seizure, returned home in other respects heathy and vigorous ; * and that in 
spite of partial paralysis his general strength was unimpaired, and his long- 
cherished hope fulfilled. It must also be regarded as a strange coincidence, 
that the father's tongue should have been loosed exactly at die time of the 
circumcision ; for if the recovery of speech is to be considered as the etfect 
of joy,^^ surdyij^tef'falher must ^ve been far more elated ad the birth of the 

• 

* Bahrdt, ut sap. 7ter Brief, s. 6o.-^£, F. iiber die beiden ersten Kapilel des Matthktts 
and Lukas, in Henke's Magasin, v. i. s. 163. Bauer, bebr. Mylhol. 2, s, 220. 

* Exeget. Handb. t, a. s. 77-^. , 

* Ut tep. s. 73* 

? Comp. Scbleiermacber Uber die Schriften des Lukas, s. 2$. 

* Hoiw hebr. «t talmud*, ed. Carpsov. p. 732, 

* Ul sup. 8. 26. 

Examples borrowed from Aulus Gellius, V. 9, and from Valeritis Maximus, I. S, are 
cited. 
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earaestljT-desired son, than at the circumcision ; for by that time he would 
have become accustomed to the possession of his child. 

The other explanation ; that Zacharias’s silence was not from any physical 
impediment, but from a notion, to be psychologically explained, that he ought 
not to speak, is in direct contradiction to the words of Luke* What do 
all the passages, collected by Paulus to show that ov 8 vva/iat may signify not 
only a positive non fosse^ but likewise a mere non sustinere^"^ prove against 
the clear meaning of the passage and its context ? If perhaps the narrative 
phrase (v. 22), o^k ySwaro kaX^aron ah'oU might be forced to bear this sense, 
yet certainly in the supposed vision of Zacharias, had the angel only forbidden 
him to speak, instead of depriving him of the power of speech, he would 
not have said : Kai ierg cmoirStVy yJq Bvvdfi€vo9 AoX^crai, but /ArjB* 

hrixeipT^fTns kaX^crai, The words BUfi€V€ Kiixfio^ (v. 2i) also most naturally 
mean actual dumbness. This view assumes, and indeed necessarily so, that 
the gospel history is a correct report of the account given by Zacharias him- 
self ; if then it be denied that the dumbness was actual, as Zacharias affirms 
that actual dumbness was announced to him by the angel, it must be ad- 
mitted that, though perfectly able to si>eak, he believed himself to be dumb , 
which leads to the conclusion that he was mad : an imputation not to be 
laid upon the father of the Baptist without compulsory evidence in the text. 

Again, the natural explanation makes too light of the incredibly accurate 
fulfilment of a prediction originating, as it supposes, in an unnatural, over- 
excited state of mind. In no other province of inquiry would the realization 
of a prediction which owed its birth to a vision be found credible, even by 
the Rationalist, If Dr. Paulus were to read that a somnambulist, in a state 
of ecstasy, had foretold the birth of a child, under circumstances in the 
highest degree improbable ; and not only of a child, but of a boy ; and had 
moreover, with accurate minuteness, predicted his future mode of life, 
character, and position in history ; and that each particular had been exactly 
verified by the result: would he find such a coincidence credible? Most 
assuredly to no human being, under any^conditions whatsoever, would he 
concede the power thus to penetrate the most mysterious workings of nature ,* 
on the contrary he would complain of the outrage on human free«will, which 
is annihilated by the admission that a man’s entire intellectual and moral 
development may be predetermined like the movements of a clock. And he 
would on this very ground complain of the inaccuracy of observation, and 
untrustworthiness of the report which represented, as matters of fact, things, 
in their very nature impossible. Why does he not follow the same rule with 
respect to the New Testament narrative? Why admit in the one case what 
he rejects in the other? Is biblical history to be judged by one set of law^ 
and profane history by another? — ^An assumption which the Rationalist is 
compelled to make, if he admits as credible in the Gospels that which he 
rejects as unworthy of credit in every other history-*-which is in fact to fall 
back on the supranaturalistic point of view, since the assumption, that the 
natural laws which govern in every other province are not ap^icable to sacred 
history, is the veiy^sential of supranatuiultsm. 

No other rescue from this self-annihilation remains to the anti-supematural 
mode of explanation, than to question the verbal accuracy of the history. 
This is the simplest expedient, felt to be such bv Paulus himself, who remarks, 
that his efforts may be deemed superfluous to give a natural explanation of a 
narrative, which is nothing more than one of those stories invented either 
after the death or even dmtng the lifetune of eveiy distinguished man to em* 


w Ut sup. a a& 
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bellish his eajly ’histMy. Paalus, however, after an impartial oxamiaation, is 
of opinion that the analogy, in the present instance, is not applicable. The 
principal ground for this opinion is the too short interval between the birth 
of the Baptist, and the composition of the Gospel of Luke.^ We, on the 
contrary, in harmony with the observations in the introduction, would reverse 
the question and inquire of this interpreter, how he would render it credible, 
t^t the history of the birth of a man so fomed as the Baptist should have 
been transmitted, in an age of great excitement, through a period of more 
than sixty years, in all its primitive accuracy of detail? Faulus’s answer 
is ready s an answer approved by others (Heidenreich, Olshausen) ; — the 
passage inserted by Luke (i. $ ; il 39) was possibly a family record, which 
circulated among the relatives of the Baptist and of Jesus; and of which 
Zacbarias was probably the author.” 

K. Ch. L. Schmidt controverts this hypothesis with the remark, that it is 
impossible that a narrative so disfigured (we should rather say, so embellished) 
could have been a family record ; and that, if it does not belong altogether 
to the class of legends, its historical basis, if such there be, is no longer to be 
distinguished.” It is further maintained, that the narrative presents certain 
features which no poet would have conceived, and which prove it to be a 
direct impression of facts ; for instance, the Messianic expectations expressed 
by the different personages introduced by Luke (chap. i. and ii.) correspond 
exactly with the situation and relation of each individual.” But these dis- 
tinctions are by no means so striking as Paulus represents ; they are only the 
characteristics of a history which goes into details, making a transition from 
generalities to particulars, which is natural alike to the poet and to the [^pu- 
lar legend ; besides, the peculiar Judaical phraseology in which the Messianic 
expectations are expressed, and which it is contended confirm the opinion 
that this narrative was written, or received its fixed form, before the death of 
Jesus, continued to be used after that event (Acts i. 6”). Moreover we 
must agree with Schleiermacher when he says : ” least of all is it possible to 
regard these utterances as strictly* historical ; or to maintain that Zacharias, 
in the moment that he recovered his speech) employed it in a song of praise, 
uninterrupted by the exultation and wonder of the company, sentiments 
which the narrator interrupts himself to indulge. It must, at all evente, be 
admitted that the author has made additions of his own, and has enriched 
thehistoiy by the lyric effusions of his muse. Kuindl supposes that Zachariu 
composed and wrote down the canticle subsequent to the occasion ; but this 
strange surmise contradicts the text There are some other features which, 
it is contended, belong not to the creations of the poet ; such as, the signs 
made to the father, the debate in the family, the position of the angel on the 
right hand of the altar.” But this critkism is merely a proof that these 
interpreters have^ or determine to have, no just conception of poetry or 
popular legend ; for the genuine characteristic of poetry and mythus is 
natural ana pictorial representation of details.” 

# . 


>* Ut sop. a ja»a^ 

** Ut sttp..s. ^ , ■ 

la BibHothdc fOr Xdtik wid Exagese, iU. 1, 1. 119. 

, ** Panina ut sup n, 

Cttrap. IM wietta, cxtg. HukB*,, 1- a, a. 9 l 
dk Sduriftm des Lukas,*B. tjp: 

; I* pgij,hiaaiHt 01shM<etts.4 St., Heydei)rddtt..a. O. I, B. ( 7 . 

”Ceara' HarBt,'iB HebkFs MuMUm, L 4, a: 7 U 5 1 Vato', Owunentair aom 

|,a.3!ii7ff.j Htaa L.^. isSl MdhGemge, a 33C.91. 
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§ 19 - 


MYIBICAL VIEW OF THE NARRATIVE IN ITS DIFFERENT STAOBA 

The above exposition of the necessity! and lastly, of the possibility of doubt- 
ing the historical fidelity of the gospel narrative has led many theologians to 
e}^ain the account of the birth of the Baptist as a poetical composition ; 
suggested by the importance attributed by the Christians to the forerunner of 
Jesus, and by the recollection of some of the Old Testament histories, in 
which the births of Ishmael, Isaac, Samuel, and especially of Samson, are 
related to have been similarly announced. Still the matter was not allowed 
to be altogether invented. It may have been historically true that Zacharias 
and Elizabeth lived long without offspring ; that, on one occasion whilst in 
the temple, the old man’s tongue was suddenly paralyzed ; but that soon after- 
wards his aged wife bore him a son, and he, in his joy at the event, recovered 
the power of speech. At that time, but still more when John became a re- 
markable man, the history excited attention, and out of it the existing legend 
grew.^ 

It is surprising to find an explanation almost identical with the natural one 
we have criticised above, again brought forward under a new title ; so that the 
admission of the possibility of an admixture of subsequent legends in the nar- 
rative has little influence on the view of the matter itself. As the mode of 
explanation we are now advocating denies all confidence in the historical 
authenticity of the record, all the details must be in themselves equally prob- 
lematic ; and whether historical validity can be retained for this or that par- 
ticular incident, can be determined only by its being either less improbable 
than the rest, or else less in harmony with the spirit, interest, and design of 
the poetic legend, so as to make it probable that it had a distinct origin. The 
barrenness of Elizabeth and the sudden dumbness of Zacharias are here re- 
tained as incidents of this character : so that only the appearing and predic- 
tion of the angel are given up. But by taking away the angelic apparition, 
the sudden infliction and as sudden removal of the dumbness loses its only 
adequate supernatural cause, so that all difficulties which beset the natural in- 
terpretation remain in full force : a dilemma into which these theologians are, 
most unnecessarily, brought by their own inconsequence ; for the moment we 
enter upon mythical ground, all obligation to hold fast the assumed historical 
fidelity of the account ceases to exist. Besides, that which they propose to 
retain as historical fact, namely, the long barrenness of the parents of the 
Baptist, is so strictly in harmony with the spirit and character of Hebrew 
legendary poetry, that of this incident the mythical origin is least to be mis- 
taken. How confused has this misapprehension made, for example, the 
leasoning of Bauer 1 It was a prevailing opinion, says he, consonant with 
Jewish ideas, that all children born of aged parents, who had previously been 
childless, became distinguished personages. John was the child of aged 
parents, and becany? a notable preacher of repentance ; comequentl^ it was 
thought justifiable to infer that bis birth was predicted by an angel. What an 
illogical conclusion 1 for which he has no other ^ound than the assumption 
that John was the son of aged parents* Let this be made a settled point, 
and the conclusion follows without difficulty. U was readily believed, he pto« 
ceeds, of remarkable men that they were bom of aged parents, and that their 
Mith, no longer in the oirdinary course of nature to be expected, was an- 

I Ef E. ilber die swri entea Kapitel u. •* w. in Henke’s Magazin, v. s, s. 162 fl., und 
Bauer hebr. Mythol, il 220 f. 
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flounced by a heavenly messenger’ ; John was a great man and a prophet ; 
consequently, the legend represented him to have been born of an aged 
couple, and his birth to have been proclaimed by an angel 

Seeing that this explanation of the narrative before us, as a half (so called 
historical) mythus, is encumbered with all the difficulties of a half measure, 
Gabler has tr^ted it as a pure philosophical, or dogmatical mythus.’ Horst 
likewise considers it, and indeed the entire two Irst chapters of Luke, of 
which it forms a part, as an ingenious fiction, in which the birth of the Mes- 
siah, together with that of his precursor, and the predictions concerning the 
character and ministry of the latter, framed after the event, are set forth ; it 
being precisely the loquacious circumstantiality of the narration which be- 
trays the poet> Schleiermacher likewise explains the first chapter as a little 
poem, similar in character to many of the Jewish poems which we meet with 
in their apocrypha. He does not however consider it altogether a fabri- 
cation. It might have had a foundation in fact, and in a widespread tradition ; 
but the poet has allowed himself so full a license in arranging, and combining, 
in moulding and embodying the vague and fluctuating representations of tra- 
dition, that the attempt to detect the purely historical in such narratives, must 
prove a fruitless and useless effort’ Horst goes so far as to suppose the 
author of the piece to have been a Judaising Christian ; whilst Schleiermacher 
imagines it to have been composed by a Christian of the famed Jewish school, 
at a period when it comprised some who still continued strict disciples of 
John ; and whom it was the object of the narrative to bring over to Christi- 
anity, by exhibiting the relationship of John to the Christ as his peculiar and 
highest destiny ; and also by holding out the expectation of a state of tem- 
poral greatness for the Jewish people at the reappearance of Christ. 

An attentive consideration of the Old Testament histories, to which, as 
most interpreters admit, the narrative of the annunciation and birth of the 
Baptist bears a striking affinity, will render it abundantly evident that this 
is the only just view of the passage in question. But it must not here be 
imagined, as is now so readily affiivned in the confutation of the mythical view 
of this passage, that the author of our narrative first made a collection from 
the Old Testament of its individual traits ; much rather had the scattered 
traits respecting the latebirth of different distinguished men, as recorded in the 
Old Testament, blended themselves into a compound image in the mind of 
their reader, whence he selected the features most appropriate to his present 
subject. Of the children born of aged parents, Isaac is the most ancient pro- 
totype. As it is said of Zacharias and Elizabeth, ** they both were advanced 
in their days” (v. 7 ) wpo^c^i/fcdrcs iv rats a£r^, so Abraham and Sarah 

^‘were advanc^ in their days” B'CJS 0^9 (Gen. xviii. it ; LXX : 

K^Sr€f when they were pr<«nised a son, It is likewise from this history 

that the incredulity of the fiither, on account of the advanced age of both 

* The flulopiion of this opinion is best explained by a passage— with respect to this matter 

elassical-^in the Evangelium de nativitate Mariee, in Fabricius codex ap<^yphus N. Ti. I, 
p. 22 1 , tnd in Thilo 1, p. 322, 4 t is here said,— rwss aUemOs uUrum nd 

hoe ui miradiiiiUs denuo aperiat, et non libldinis esse, quod nascilur, sed diviiit muneris 
cognoscatur. Prinia enim gemiis vesfrae Sara mater mane mqtte ad och^esimum annum 
Jecundafuit^ stamen muiiimd eeaectutudlofe Isaae^ eui repremissa erai bemdicHa 
a^mnkm pttHum, JRackd umtum JOamim grata tantumqm a mmtojacck ama^ diu 

dmlis/ud, tt tamen/dsi^gmmtrnm sah$m dmimm jEppt^ sed plurmarum genHam 
/ame periturarum lUeredarem* QtSs in dittibus wi fortior i^mpsoney sancHor Samutief 
et tamen hi amho steriks moires hihure*^^ge-'~crtde^diiatos eUu ^ne^tus et ^eriks partm. 
mirabilieret: esse s^ere* 

’ Neueides theol Jonnud, vil i, s. 402 1 . 

* In H^keV Museum^ 1 . 4, s. 702 ff. 1 

’ llase in his Leben Jesu makes the same admission.; compare § 52 with 93 ’* 
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pareiitSy and the demand of a sign, are borrowed in oor narrative. As Abra* 
ham,, wh^n Jehovah promises him he shall have a son and a numerons poS;^ 
terity who shall inherit the land of Canaan, doubtingly inquires, “ Whereby 
shall 1 know that I shall inherit it?^’ Kara n yvwirofief^, in 

; (sc. r^v y^. Gen. %y. 8. hXX.) : so Zacnarias— “ Whereby shall 1 
know this ? ” Kara n yvwcro/jLoi rovro ; (v. 18.) The incredulity of Sarah is not 
made use of for Elizabeth ; but she is said to be of the daughters of Aaron, 
and the name Elizabeth may perhap have been suggested by that of Aaron's 
wife (Exod. vi, 23. LXX.). The incident of the angel announcing the birth 
of the Baptist is taken from the history of another late-born child, Samson. 
In our narrative, indeed, the angel appears first to the father in the temple, 
whereas in the history of Samson he shows himself first to the mother, and 
afterwards to the father in the field. This, however, is an alteration arising 
naturally out of the different situations of the respective parents (Judges xiii.). 
Apording to popular Jewish notions, it was no unusual occurrence for the 
priest to be visited by angels and divine apparitions whilst offering incense in 
the temple.® The command which before his birth predestined the Baptist 
—whose later ascetic mode of life was known— to be a Nazarite, is taken from 
the same source. As, to Samson's mother during her pre^ancy, wine, strong 
drink, and unclean food, were forbidden, so a similar diet is prescribed for her 
son,"^ adding, as in the case of John, that the child shall be consecrated to 
God from the womb.® The blessings which it is predicted that these two men 
shall realize for the people of Israel are similar (comp. Luke i, 16, 17, with 
Judges xiii. 5), and each narrative concludes with the same expression respec- 
ting the hopeful growth of the child.® It*may be too bold to derive the Le- 
vitical descent of the Baptist from a third Old Testament history of a late-born 
son— from the history of Samuel (compare i Sam. i. i ; Chron. vii, 27); but 
the lyric effusions in the first chapter of Luke are imitations of this history. 
As Samuel's mother, when consigning him to the care of the high priest, 
breaks forth into a hymn (i Sam. ii. i), so the father of John docs the same 
at the circumcision ; Aough the particular expressions in the Canticle uttered 
by Maiy— of which we shall have to speak hereafter — have a closer resem- 
blance to Hannah's song of praise than that of Zacharias. The significant 
appellation (fjl?'n^ss:0eoxa/)is), predetermined by the angel, had its prece- 
dent in the announcements of the names of Ishmael and Isaac but the 
ground of its selection was the apparently providential coincidence between 
the signification of the name and the historical destination of the man. The 

^ Wetstein Eu Luke i. zi, s. 647 f. adduces passages from Josephus and from the Rabbtna 
recording apparitions seen hy the high priests. How readily It was presumed that the same 
thing happened to ordinary priests is apparent from the narrative before us. , 

? Judges xiii 14 (LXX.) ; . Luc. i. 15. 

aolahw Ktd ^Uepa (al. jdBwna, hebr. Mtd otww koI altctpa 60 11^ irfp. 

Kihi6. 

* Judg. xiii. 5 ! , , Luc. i. 1$ s 

if in fffTOt ri (al. Noflp aeoO ital wpeOfiarei iyiw rXiprUfftnu in 4 k KpXtas 

0 Krai} rO rtuUptoP eax ywrpSt (at M piirpOt a^eO. a 

KOlXktf). • 

^ Judg. adii. 24 fi'i Luc. i. 86:^ * *' 

ltd 'Sfi/m, Xd (*L » mtKw nd iuftrmXBro 
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remaiic, that the name of J[ohn was not in the family (v. 6i), only brought its 
celestial origin more fully into view. The tablet (iramKlStov) upon which the 
father wrote the name {v. 63), was necessary on account of his incapacity to 
speak ; but it also had its type in the Old Testament. Isaiah was commanded 
to write the significant names of the child Maher-shalal‘hash-baz upon a tab- 
let (Isaiah viit. I if.). The only supernatural incident of the nanative, of 
which the Old Testament may seem to offer no precise analogy, is the dumb- 
ne» ; and this is the point fixed upon by those who contest the mythical 
view.^ But if it be borne in mind that the asking and receiving a sign from 
heaven in confirmation of a promise or prophecy was usual among the He- 
brews (comp. Isaiah vii. ii ff.) ; that the temporary loss of one of the senses 
was the peculiar punishment inflicted after a heavenly vision (Acts ix. 8, 17 
ff.) j that Daniel became dumb whilst the angel was talking with him, and did 
not recover his speech till the angel had touched his lips and opened his 
mouth (Dan. x. 15 f.) : the origin of this incident also will be found in the 
legend, and not in historical fact Of two ordinary and subordinate features 
of die narrative, the one, the righteousness of the parents of the Baptist (v. 6), 
is merely a conclusion founded upon the belief tl^t to a pious couple alone 
would the blessing of such a son be vouchsafed, and consequently is void_ of 
all historical worth; the other, the statement that John was bom in the reign 
of Herod (the Great) (v. $), is without doubt a correct calculation. 

So that we stand here upon purely mythical-poetical ground; the only 
historical reality which we can hold fast as positive matter of fact being this r 
—the impression made by John the Baptist, by virtue of his ministry and his- 
relation to Jesus, was so powerful as to lead to the subsequent glorification 
of his birth in connection with the birth of the Messiah in the Christian 
legend.^* 

“ Olshausen, bibl. Commentar, i. s. It6. Hoffmann, s. 146. 

** With this view of the passage compaie De Wette, Exeg. Handbuch sum N. T., i, s». 

S. 12. 
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OAVIDICAL DESCENT OF JESUS, ACCORDING TO THE GENEALOGICAL 
TABLES OF MATTHEW AND LUKE. 


§ 20 . 

THE TWO CBNSALOOIES OF JESUS CONSIDERED SEPARATELY AND 
IRRESPECTIVELY OF ONE ANOTHER. 

In the history of the birth of the Baptist, we had the single account of Luke ; 
but regarding the genealogical descent of Jesus we have also that of Matthew ; 
so that in diis case the mutual control of two narrators in some respects mul- 
tiplie^ whilst in others it lightens, our critical labour. It is indeed true that 
the authenticity of the two first chapters of Matthew, which contain the history 
•of the birth and childhood of Jesus, as well as that of the parallel section of 
Luke, has been questitmed : but as in both cases the question has originated 
merely in a prejudiced view of the subject, the doubt has been silenced by a 
■decisive refutation.' 

Each of these two Gospels contains a gesealogical table designed to exhibit 
the Davidical descent of Jesus, the Messiah. That of Matthew (i. 1-17) pre- 
cedes, that of Luke (iii. 23-38) follows, the history of the announcement and 
birth of Jesus. These two tables, considered each in itself, or both compared 
together, afford so important a key to the character of the evangelic records 
in this section, as to render a close examination of them imperative. We 
shall first consider each separately, and then each, but particularly that of 
Matthew, in comparison with the passages in the Old Testament to which it 
v^arallel. 

In the. Oenealogy gjven by the author of the first Gospel, there is a com- 
pxdsoa of the account with itself which is important, as it gives a result, a sum 
■at its conclusion, whose correctness may be inroved by comparing it with the 
’previous statements. In the summing up it k said, thatfinm Abraham to 
•Christ there are duee divisions of fourteen goieradons each, the first from 
Abniham to David, the second from David to the Babylonish exile, t|je third 
from the mcile to Christ Now if we compute the number of names for ourselves, 
•we find the fitat fourteen from Abraham to David, Jboth included, complete 
>^2-5) ; also teat from ^lomon to Jechonias, after whom the Babylonish exile 
is ra«idoned (6-1 1) ; imt from |echonu8 to Jesus, even reelumiOg the latter 
nstetUtWecan tescover btd| (ravifi).* How shad we explain this 

#Rrt|iaa<^? The nappuintfon teat one of the names has escaped from the 
dMrdlivmoie in tee higtot dt^^ improb- 

I * biwim. in ifatth. Ftoleg., p. xxvii. fi . 
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able, since the deficient^ is mentioned so earif as b}' Porphyiy.* The iiaer- 
tion, in some manuscripts and versions, of the name ftkoiaKm * between 
Josias and Jechonias, does not supply die deficiency of the third division ; it 
only adds a superfluous generation to the second division, which was already 
complete. As also there is no doubt that this deficiency originated with the 
author of the genealogy, the question arises : in what manner did be reckon 
so as to count fourteen generations for his third series ? Truly it is possible 
to count in various ways, if an arbitrary inclusion and exclusion of the first and 
last members of the several series be permitted. It might indeed have been 
presupposed, that a generation already included in one division was necessarily 
excluded fiiom another: but the compiler of the genealogy may perhaps have 
thought otherwise •, and since David is twice mentioned in the table, it is 
possible that the author counted him twice : namely, at the end of the first 
series^ and again at the beginning of the second, liiis would not indeed, any 
more than the insertion of Jehoiakim, fill up the deficienqr in the third 
division, but give too many to the second ; so that we mns^ with some com* 
mentators,* conclude the second series not with Jechonias, as is usually done, 
but with his predecessor Josias : and now, by means of the double enumer- 
ation of David, Jechonias, who was superfluous in the second division, being 
available for the third, the last series, including Jesus, has its fourteen mem- 
bers complete. But it seems very arbitrary to redcon the conduding member 
of the first series twice, and not also that of the second : to avoid which in- 
consistenqr some interpreters have proposed to count Josias twice, as well as 
David, and thus complete the fourteen members of the third series without 
Jesus. But whilst this computation escapes one Uunder, it Ms into another ; 
namely, that whereas the expression dm 'Afipaan lw$ <c. r. A. (v. 17) is 
supposed to indude the latter, in &ni furouccrtat Ba/SvAwvos Iios roC Xpurrov, 
the latter is excluded. This difficulty may be avoided by counting Jechonias 
twice instead of Josias, which gives us fourteen names for the third division, 
including Jesus ; but then, in order not to have too many in the second, we 
must drop the double enumeration of David, and thus be liable to the same 
charge of inconsistency as in the former case, since the double enumeration 
is made between the second and third divisions, smd not between the first and 
second. Perhaps De Wette has found the right due what he rmarks, that 
in V. 17, in both transitions some memba of the series is mentioned twice, 
but in the fir^ case only that member is a ^rson (David), and thaefore to 
be twice reckoned In the second case it is the Babylonish activity occur- 
ring between Josias and Jechonias, which latta, since he had reigned only 
three months in Jerusalem (the greata jpart of his life having passed after 
the carryir^ away to Babylon), was mentioned indeed at the conclusion of 
the ^ond series f<n the sake of connenon, ^t was to be reckoned only at 
the begimring of the tlutd.* 

If we now compare the genealogy Of Matthew (still mthout reference to 
that of lAike) with the corresponding passages of the Old Testament, we 
shall also find discrepancy, and in tUs case of a nature exactly the revose cd 
the preceding : fm as the table conridered in itself requifed the dupl^tion 
df one memba in orderWo complete its scheme, so when compared with the 
Old TestatnenL we find that many of the names there recorded have been 
omitte 4 i-in oirda that' the number fourteen might not be . exceeded That is 
to my, ^ Old Testament afifirds *data for comparison with this genealogical 

* HieroRv in Dimiel* imt 

* Stc Wetstein, • , 

FriscHe, Omm* in ps IJs 

* Exegt. Handbuch^ i Sp iv in f« 
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tal^ as the fiuned pedigree of the rbjral race of David* from. Abraham to 
Siorobabel and hu sons ; after whom, the Davidical line begins to retire into 
<*k!urity, and from the silence of the Old Testament the geneailogy of .hlat- 
thew ceases to be under any control. The series of generations from Abraham 
to Judah, Pharo, and Hezron, is sufiScently well known from Genesis ; from 
Pharez to David we find it in the conclusion of the book of Ruth, and in the 
and chapter of the xst Chronicles ; that from David to Zerubbabel in the 3rd 
chapter of the same book j besides passages that are parallel with separate 
portions of the series. 

To complete the comparison : we find the Ime fit>m Abraham to David, 
that is, the whole first division of fourteen in our genealogy, in exact accor- 
dance with the names of men given in the Old Testament ; leaving out 
however the names of some women, one of which makes a difficulty. It is 
said v. 5 that Rahab was the mother of Boaz. Not only is this without con- 
firmation in the Old Testament, but even if she be made the great-grandmother 
of Jesse, the father of David, there are too few generations between her time 
and that of David (from about 1450 tq roso b.c. ), that is, counting either 
Rahab or David as one, four for 400 ;^ears. Yet this error falls back upon 
the Old Testament genealogy itself in so far as Jesse’s great-grandfather 
Salmon, whom Matthew calls the husband of Rahab, is said Ruth iv. to, as 
well as by Matthew, to be the son of Nahshon, who, according to Numbers 
i. 7, lived in the time of the march through the wilderness from which cir- 
cumstance the idea was naturally suggested, to marry his son with that Rahab 
who saved the Israelitish spies, and thus to introduce a woman for whom the 
Israelites had an especial regard (compare James ii. 25, Heb. xi. 31) into the 
lineage of David and the Messiah. 

Many discrepancies are found in the second division from David to Zoro- 
babel and his son, as well as in the beginning of the third. Firstly, it is said 
V. 8 Joram begat Osias) whereas we know from i Citron, iii. ri, 12, that 
Uzziah was not the son, but the grandson of the son of Joram, and that three 
kings occur between them, namely, Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah, after whom 
comes Uzziah (a Chron. xxvi. i, or as he is called i Chron. iii. 12, and 2 
Rings xiv. 21, Azariah). Secondly: our genealogy says v. 11, /asias begat 
Jeehonias and his brethren. But we find from 1 Chroa iii 16, ^t the son 
and successor of Josiah was called Jehoiakim, after whom came his Mn and 
successor Jechoniah or Jehoiachia Moreover brethren are ascribed to 
Jechoniah, whereas the Old Testament mentions none. Jehoiakim, however, 
bad brothers : so that the mention of the brethren ef Jeehonias in Matthew 
appears to have originated in an exchange of these two persons. — ^A third 
discrepancy relates to 2 k>robabel. He is here called, v. la, a son of Salathiel ; 
whilst in I Chroa iii 19, he is descended from Jechoniah, not through 
Shealtiel, but through his brother Pedaiah. In Ezra v. 2, and Haggai i. i, 
however, Zerubbabel is designated, as her^ the son of She^tieL-— In the last 
place, Abiud, who b here called the son of 2 k>robabel, is not to ^ ftmnd 
amongst the children of Zerubbabel mentioned i Chron. iii 19 1 t^perhaps 
because .Abiud only a surname derived from a son of one of there 
mentioned.' * , 

; Tlte second and fhird of these discr^ncies may have ctept ib trititout evil 
iintemtioD, and witiiOut any :grekt degrM cgrdessness, for the tHsbrion of, 
lehoiakim fniay have srisjett frpm foe sintiUr sonnd of foe pames and 

The 'ekpediem.hf fa Matth p. j|, to distiag)^. the Rfofo here lifieii- 

'0^ .heMptes-hottOe .Siip^aoas, biridfei 'that it ,1s porfeody; 
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which accounts also for the transpositon of the brothers of Jechoniah ; 
irhibt respecting 2!k)robabel the reference to the Old Testament is partly 
adverse, partly favourable. Bat the first discrepancy we have adduced, 
namely, the omission of three known kings, is not so easily to be set aside. 
It has indeed been held that the similarity of names may here also have led 
ihe author to pass unintentionally from Joram to Ozias, instead of to the 
aimilar sounding Ahaziah (in the LXX. Ocbozias). But this omission falls in 
ao happily with the authors design of the threefold fourteen (admitting the 
double enumeration of David), that we cannot avoid believing, with Jerome, 
that the oversight was made on purpose with a view to it.^ From Abraham 
to David, where the first division presented itself, having found fourteen 
members, he seems to have wished that those of the following divisions 
should corresimnd in number. In the whole remaining series the Babylonish 
exile offered itself as the natural point of separation. But as the second 
division from David to the exile gave him four supernumerary members, 
therefore he omitted four of the names. For what reason these particular 
four were chosen would be difficult to determine, at least for the three last 
mentioned. 

The cause of the compiler’s laying so much stress on the threefold equal 
number^ may have been simply, that by this adoption of the Oriental custom 
of division into equal sections, the genealogy might be more easily committed 
to memory but with this motive a mystical idea was probably combined. 
The question arises whether this is to be sought in the number which is thrice 
' repeated, or whether it consists in the threefold repetition ? Fourteen is the 
double of the sacred number seven ; but it is improbable that it was selected 
for this reason, because otherwise the seven would scarcely have been so 
completely lost sight of in the fourteen. Still more improbable is the con- 
jecture of Olshausen, that the number fourteen was specially chosen as being 
the numeric value of the name of David ; for puerilities of this kind, 
appropriate to the rabbinical gematria, are to b6 found in no other part of the 
C^pels.^ It is more likely that nhe object of the genealogists consisted 
merely in the repetition of an equal number ’by retaining the fourteen which 
had first accidentally presented itself: since it was a notion of the Jews that 
signal divine visitations, whether of prosperity or adversity, recurred at 
regular periodical intervals. Thus, as fourteen generations had intervened 
between Abraham, the founder of the holy people, and David the king after 
God’s own heart, so fourteen generations must intervene between the re-estab- 
lishment of the kingdom and the coming of the son of David, the Messiah. 
The most ancient genealogies in Genesis exhibit the very same uniformity. 
As according to the y€vmm h^dpmnjavy cap. v., from Adam the firs^ 

to Noah the second, father of men, were ten generations ; so from Noah, or 
rather from his son, the tenth is Abraham the father of the faithful.^* 


^ Compue.Frit£3die*Comm. in Matth., p. 19$ Paulus, exeget. Handbuch,!. s. 289 : De 
Wette, cx|g. Haiidb. in loco. • 

Friuschein Matth., p. ix. 

Fattlus, s. 292. • 

^ Bibl. Comm., p. 46, note. 

See Schheckenhnfger, BeitrSge eur Einleltnng in das N. T., s. 41 f., and the passage 
dted fiem Josephus, E j. vi 8. Alsp may be compared the passage cited by Schbttgen, 
llti^cse hdbfTk ft i 4 in> au Matth, L from Synopsis Sohar, p. 132, n. i8« AS usque 

; aiqueiuncluna/uitmHemiume. A Suimmeu^i 
suui XV. ^teratiems, ei tum et Zedekiei efessi sunt ocm. 

^ jbe Wette Has ahaady eallud attention to the ai:ndc^ between these Old Testaimefit 
j|gsheitoe$ and those or the Gospels, with regard to the mfentional e^uaUty of numbers. 
Iphikthw Coinp.s,^.' 
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.miiw treatment of his subject^ this Procrustes-bed upon which tht 

i^hor of our genealogy now stretches, now curteik almost like 0 fdiilosO' 
pnmr constructing a system,— can excite no predkposidon b hia favour. It 
ts m v|b to appeal to the custom of Oriental genealogists to indulge bem> 
selves m similar licence; for whmi an author {wesents us with a pedigree 
expressly declaring that the generatkns during a space <£ time were foa^ 
teen, whereas, through accident or intention, many members are wanting,— 
he betrays an arbitrarbess and wapt of critical aocuraqr, which must shake 
our confidence b the certainty of his whole genealogy. 

The genealt^ of Luke, considered separately, does not presmit so many 
defects as that of Matthew. It lias no concluding statement of the number 
of generatio^ comprised in the genealogy, to act as a check upon itself, 
nei<|:her can it be tested, to much extent, by a comparison with the Old 
Testament For, from David to Nathan, the line traced by Luke has no 
correspdndence wib any Old Testament genealogy, excepting in two of its 
members, Salathiel and Zorobabel ; and even with respect to these two^ thmre 
is a contradiction between the statement of Luke and th^ of r Chron. iii 17. 
19 £ : for the former calk Salathiel a son of Neri, whilst, aecordbg to the 
latter, he was the son of Jechoniah. Luke also mentions one Resa as the 
son of Zorobabel, a name which does not appear amongst the children of 
Zerubbabel in i Chron. iii. 17, 19. Also, in the series before Abraham, Luke 
inserts a Caban, who is not to be found b the Hebrew text, Gea x. 34 ; xi. 
13 ff., but who was however already insetted by the LX^ In bet, the 
original text has this name in its first series as the third from Adam, and 
thence the translation appears to have transplanted him to the omresponding 
place in the second series as the third from Noah. 


§ 31 . 


COUPARtSON OF THE TWO GENEALOGIES— ATmiFT TO RECONCILE^ THEIR 

CONTRADICTIONS. 

If we oompare be genealogies of Matthew and Luke tt^eber, we become 
aware of still more striking disaepanci^ Stmie of these bfferences bdeed 
are unimportant, as be opposite direedem of be two tables, the Ibe of Mat- 
bew descendbg from Abraham to Jesuit bat Luke ascending from Jesus 
to bis ancestors. Also the greater extent of the ibe- of Luke ; Matbew 
derivbg it no furber ban from Abraham, while Luke (perhaps lengthening 
spmk existbg document . b order to m^ it more consonant wib be 
uniwersalism of the doctrines of Paul ) ^ carries it back to Adam and to Ood 
hjbiselfi Mote important is be ccmridemble difference in be immber of 
generations few equal periods, Luke havbg 41 between David and Jesus,-, 
whilst Matbew has only 36. The main difficulty, however, lies b this th«t ; 
b some parts of be genealogy, b Luke totally different bdiriduak are tnadu 
be auc^tors of Jesus from those of Matbew. It is true, betth writus agree 
in deriving be Ibhage of |es^ brough Joseph from David sod Abraham^ 
and that ute.aames of be individual members of be series cmrespmid frtba 
Abiaham. to David, as well as two of be names b be .subsequent ; 
those tA Salabkd apd &)tol>abel; But be difficulty becomes deqbrate wkep 
wp find tha^ udb umse .two. exertions abeut i&idway, be ibfile m be names . 
fitib I^yid , ^ Js)su8 are totally different Jn siad 

' ij $yit'<?bysbbai;'aii' Ikbar, k (kedaer, Elaldlaag fa’d. . Vbirir, Ub* 
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in Lute In Matthew, the father of Joseph is called Jacob; in Luke, Heli, 
In Matthew, the son of David through whom Joseph (descended from that 
king is 3c4omon ; in Luke, Nathan: and so on, the line descends, in Mat- 
thew, through the race of known kings; in Luke, through an unknown 
collateral branch, coinciding only with respect to Salathiel and Zorobabel, 
whilst they still differ in the names of the father of Salathiel and the son of 
Zorobabel. Since this difference appears to offer a complete contradiction, the 
most industrious efforts have been made at all times to reconcile the two. 
Passing in silence explanations evidently unsatisfactory, such as a mystical 
signification, ^ or an arbitrary change of names, ^ we shall consider two pairs 
of hypotheses which have been most conspicuous, and are mutually supported, 
or at least bear affinity to one another. 

The first pair is formed upon the presupposition of Augustine, that Joseph 
wlis an adopted son, and that one evangelist gave the name of his real, the 
other that of his adopted, father^; and the opinion of the old chronologist 
Julius Africanus, that u Levitate marriage had taken place between the parents 
of Joseph, and that the one genealogy belonged to the natural, the other to 
the legal, father of Joseph, by the one of whom he was descended from 
David through Solomon, by the other through Nathan.® The farther ques- 
tion: to which father do the respective genealogies belong? is open to two 
species of criticism, the one founded upon literal expressions, the other upon 
the spirit and character of each gospel : and which lead to opposite con- 
clusions. Augustine as well as Africanus, has observed, that Matthew makes 
use of an expression in describing the relationship between Joseph and Eis 
so-called father, which more definitely points out the natural filial relationship 
than that of Luke : for the former says : whilst 

the expression of the latter, *lwrri<l> to 8 appears equally applicable to a 

son by adoption, or by virtue of a Levirate marriage. But since the very 
object of a Levirate marriage was to maintain the name and race of a deceased 
childless brother, it was the Jewish custom to inscribe the first-born son of such 
a marriage, not on the family register of his natural father, as Matthew has 
done here, but on that of his legal father, as Luke has done on the above sup- 
position. Now that a person so entirely imbued with Jewish opinions as the 
author of the first Gospel, should have made a mistake of this kind, cannot 
be held probable. Accordingly, Schleiermacher and others conceive them- 
selves bound by the spirit of the two Gospels to admit that Matthew, in spite of 
his must have given the lineage of the legal father, according to Jew- 

ish custoin : whilst Luke, who perhaps was not born a Jew, and was less 
familistr with Jewish habits, might have fallen upon the genealogy of the 
younger brothers of Joseph, who were not, like the firstborn, inscribed amongst 
the family of the deceased legal father,, Imt with that of their natural father, and 
might have taken this for the genealogical t^ble of the first-born Joseph, whilst 
it really belonged to him only by natural descent, to which Jewish genealo- 
gists paid no regard/ But, besides the fact, which we shall show hereafter, 
that the genealogy of Luke can with difficulty be proved to be the work of the 
author m that Gospel : — in which case the little acquaintafice of Luke with 

' ' " 

a Ofig. homil. in Lucam 28. 

« Luther, Werke, Bd. 14. WidcK Ausg, «. 8 ff. 

, 1 De coBS^su Evaugelistamm, ii. 3, nfi q. Faust, iit 5 ; amowt the for 

essuU^le, in Henke^s Magarih 5, 1,. x8of. After Augustine had subsequently become 
aequasnted With the writing of Africanus, he gave up his own opinion for that of me lauer. 
RtSwict JL'y. 

Bosehte & i. 7» and lately fg. Schleieimadier on Luke, p, tt, 
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|ewisii custOQis ceasft^ to afford any clue to the meaning of this genealo| 3 r;*^ 
It IS also to be objected, diat the genealogist of the first Gospel could not 
have written his iy4in^€ thus without any addition, if he was thinking^ of 
a mere legal paternity. ^ Wherefore these two views of the genealogical 
relationship are equally difficult. 

However, this hypothesis, which we have hitherto considered only in 
general, requires a more detailed examination in order to judge of its admissi* 
bility. In constdering the proposition of a Levirate marriage, the argument 
is essentially the same if, with Augustine and Africanus, we ascribe the 
naming of the natural fiither to Matthew, or with Schleiermacher, to Luke. 
As an example we shall adopt the former statement : the rather because 
Eusebius, according to Africanus, has left us a minute account of ft. Accord- 
ing to this representation, then, the mother of Joseph was first married to 
that person whom Luke calls the father of Joseph, namely HelL But since 
Heli died without children, by virtue of the Levirate law, his brother, called 
by Matthew Jacob the father of Joseph, married the widow, and by her 
begot Joseph, who was legally regaided as the son of the deceased Heli, and 
so described by Luke, whilst naturally he was the son of his brother Jacob, 
and thus described by Matthew. 

But, merely thus far, the hypothesb is by no means adequate. For if the 
two fathers of Joseph were real brothers, sons of the same father, they had 
one and the same lineage, and the two genealogies would have differed only 
in the father of Joseph all the preceding portion being in agreement. In 
order to explain how the discordancy extends so far back as to David, we 
must have recourse to the second proposition of Africanus, that the fathers of 
Joseph were only half-brothers, having the same mother, but not the same 
father. We must also suppose that this mother of the two fathers of Joseph, 
had twice mairied ; once with the Matthan of Matthew, who was descended 
from David through Solomon and the line of kings, and to whom she bore 
Jacob ; and also, either before or after, with the Matthat of Luke, the off- 
spring of which marriage was Heli : whfbh Heli, having married and died 
childless, his half-brother Jacob married his widow, and begot for the deceased 
his legal child Joseph. 

This hypothesis of so complicated a marriage in two successive generations, 
to which wc are forced by the discrepancy of the two genealogies, must be 
acknowledged to be in no way impossible, but still highly improbable : arid 
the difficulty is doubled by the untoward agreement already noticed, which 
occurs midway in the discordant series, in the two members Salathiel and 
Zorobabel For to explain how Neri in Luke, and Jechonias in Matthew, 
ore both called the father of Salathiel, who was the father of Zorobabel ; — not 
didy must rile supposition of the Levirate marriage be repeated, but also that 
the two brothers who successively married the same wife, were brotheit only 
on the mother’s side. The difficulty is not diminished by the remark, that 
any nearest blood^relation, not only a brother, might succeed in a Levirate 
ma«*U(ge^-^that i| to ^y, though iiot obligatory, it was at least open fo his 
choice (Rhth iii. t z, f. iv. 4 f.^). For since even in the ease, of two coi^S, 
the cbncdrrjence cff the twq brioches take platee much earlier tlmn heie 
for Jacob and Eli, arid fyfi Je^onias and Neri, we are still obliged to have 
lecourfe io; th«i^: hypoth^jf the only amelioration in this 

qw the bt^r thele two very peculiar marriages do not 

place in llpw that this extras 

dout^lbcideni^ twl<^ re|^i^, bat that 
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the geneidogiuts should tmce have made the same selection; in dieir statements 
fes|ecting the natutal and the legal &ther, and mtheut anjr explanation, — is 
so.improoable, that even the hypothesis of an adoption, which is burdened 
with (mly one-half of these difficuldes, has still more than it can bear. For 
in the case of adoption, since no fraternal or other relationship is required, 
between the natutm and adopting fathers, the recurrence to a twice-repeated 
faalfbrotbeihood is dispensed with ; leaving only the necessity for twice 
supposing a relationship by adoption, and twice the peculiar circumstance, 
that the one genealogist from want of acquaintance with Jewish customs was 
ignorant of the fiic^ and the other, although he took account of i^ was silent 
respecting it. 

It has been thought by later critics that the knot may be loosed in a 
much easier way, by supposing that in one Gospel we have the genealogy of 
Joseph, in the other that of Mary, in which case there would be no contradic- 
tion in the disagreonent to which they are pleased to add the assumption 
tliat Mary was an heiress.* The opinion that Mary was of the race of David 
as well as Joseph has been long held. Following indeed the idea, that the 
Messiah, as a second Melchizedec, ought to unite in his person the priestly 
with the kingly dignity,’* and guided by the relationship of Mary with Eliza- 
beth, who was a daughter of Aaron (Luke i. 36) ; already in early times it 
was not only held by many that the races of Judah and Levi were blended in 
the family of Joseph ; ” but also the opinion was not rare that Jesus, deriving 
his royal lineage from Joseph, descended also from the priestly race through 
Mary.’* The opinion of Mary’s descent from David, soon however became 
the more prevailing. Many apocryphal writers clearly state this opinion,’* as 
well as Justin Martyr, whose expression, that the virgin was of the race of 
David, Jacob, Isaac, and Abraham, may be considered an indication that he 
applied to Mary one of our genealogies, which are both traced back to Abra- 
ham through David.” 

On inquiring which of these two g^ealogies is to be held that of Mary? we 
are stopi^ by an apparenUy insurmountable obstacle, since each is distinctly 
announced as the gmiealogy of Joseph ; the one in the words iyiinrt}or€ 

rov IttKT^ the other by the phme v!^ roS ’HXf. Here also, however, 
the tyiwijv* of Matthew is more definite than the toS of Luke, which accord- 
ing to those interpreters may mean just as well a son-in-law or grandson ; so 
that the genitive of Luke in iu. aj was either intended to express that Jesus 
was in common estimation a son of Joseph, who was the son-in-law of Heli, 
the frither of Mary ’* : — or else, that Jesus was, as was believed, a son of 
Joseph, and through Mary a grandson Hell’* As it may here be objected, 
tha,t the Jews in their genealogies were accuMomed to take no account of the 
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^ Thua the Manichman Fanstna in Anguadn. contra Fanat. L. xxiii. 4. 

^ Protevangel jacobi c. t to, add evangel, de nativitate Mariee c, i« Joachim and 
AnnXy of the race m David, are here a$ the parents of Ma^* Fausm$ on 

contras, in the above cited passage, gives Joachim the title of 
** Dhd, c. Tfyphs 43- (Paris, 174a.) ’ 

The Jews also in their representation of a Mary, tlie daiighter of Hdi, toa* 
the, low ^orld Lightfoot), apfsear to have the .gepeal^ 
beta c^t from Hell, for tlm 
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feimale a fartiier hypothesis is had recourse to> namely, that tmw 
an heiress, /.a the daughter of a father without sons ; and that in this case, 
according to Numbers xxxvi 6, and Nehemiah vii 63, Jewish custom required 
that the person who married her should not only be of the same race with 
herself, but that he shouU henceforth sink his own family in hers, and take, 
her ancestors as his own. But the first point only is proved by the refe^nce 
to Numbers ; and the passage in Nehemiah, compared with several similar 
ones (Ezra ii. 61 ; Numbers xxxii. 41 ; comp, with 1 Chron. il 21 C)r shows 
only that sometimes, by way of exception, a man took the name (tf his m^emal 
ancestors. This difficulty with regard to Jewish customs, however, is jwt 
into shade by one much more important Although undeniably the genitive 
case used by Luke, expressing simply derivation in a general sense, may 
signil^ any degree of relationship, wd consequently that of son-imlaw or 
grandson i yet this interpretation destroys the consistency of the whole 
passage. In the thirty-four preceding members, which are well known to us 
from the Old Testament this genitive demonstrably indicates throi^hout the 
precise relationship of a son ; likewise when it occurs between Salathiel and 
Zorobabel: how could it be intended in the one instance of Joseph to indicate 
that of son-in-law ? or, according to the other interpretation, supposing the 
nominative vlis to govern the whole series, how can we suppose it to change 
its signification from son to grandson, great-grandson, and so on to the end ? 

If it be said the phrase ’AS&^ rov 6 *<m is a proof that the genitive does not 
necessarily indicate a son in the proper sense of the word, we may reply that 
it bears a significadon with regard to the immediate Author of existence 
equally inapplicable to either father-in-law or grandfather. 

A further difficulty is encountered by this explanation of the two genealogies 
in common with the former one, in the concurrence of the two names of 
Salathiel and Zorobabel. The supposition of a Levirate marine is as 
applicable to this explanation as the other, but the interpreters we me now 
examining prefer for the most part to suppose, that these similar names in t^ 
different genealogies belong to different persons. When Luke however, m j 
the twenty-first and twenty-second generations from David, ^ives the veiy ' 
same names that liCatthew (including the four omitted generations), gives in 
the nin^eenth and twentieth, one of these names being of great notoriety, it 
is certainly impossible to doubt that thw refer to the same persmis. 

Moreover, in no other part of the NewT^tament is there anytrace to be found 
of the Davidical descent of Mary : on the contrary, some passages ire directly 
, oj^Hised to iL In Luke i. 37, ffie expression ii oiim rtfm only to the 
immediately preceding iiohpi y ovo/ta not to the more remote mffiinw 
/Mjain7(rT«vufnp>. And more pointed stiU is the turn of the sentence Lidte il 

4, M Mil ri ctroi air^ ii otismt icol irar/Mas dwo- 

; y^wrVM wiv Mopfa k, r. X., where alhro^ might so easily have been w^ten 
instead of if the author had any thought of includmg Mary in the de- 
scent from David. These expressions fill to overflowing the meas|re of prodf 
already addumSl, that it is impossible to apply the genealogy of the ttuni 
Evangelist to Maty. • ■ > . 

^ Juduski £ (t, a in I 4 ghdbnl s. 183, tod Btw btUm, f. 110^ A in Wfiiteiii a 330 £ 
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CEKEALOGICAL TABLES OF MATTHEW AND LUKEL ifZ 


§ as. 

THK OBKSALOGIES VNHISTORICAL. 

A considmtiou of the bsunnountable difficulties, which unavoidably em- 
banass eveiy attempt to bring these two genealogies into hannony with one 
another, lyill lead us to despair of reconciling tMm, and will incline us to 
acknowledge, with the more free-thinking dasa of critics, that they are mu- 
tuSn^ contradictory.^ Consequently they cannot both be true : if, therefore, 
one Is to be preferred before the other, several circumstances would seem to 
decide in favour of the genealogy of Luke, rather than that of Matthew. It 
does not exhibit an arbitrary adherence to a fixed form and to equal periods : 
and whilst the ascribing of twenty generations to the space of time from David 
to Jechonias or Neri, in Luke, is at least not more offensive to probability, 
than the omission of four generations in Matthew to historical trutii ; Luke’s 
allotment of twenty-two generations for the period from Jechonias (born 617 
B.c) to Jesus, t.e. about 600 years, forming an average of twenty-seven years 
and a half to each generation, is more consonant with natural events, particu- 
larly amongst eastern nations, than the thirteen generations of Matthew, 
which make an average of forty-two years for each. Besides the genealogy 
of Luke is less liable than that of Matthew to the suspicion of having been 
written with a design to glorify Jesus, since it contents itself with ascribing to 
Jesus a descent from David, without tracing that descent through the royal 
line. On the other hand, however, it is more improbable that the genealogy 
of the comparatively insignificant family of Nathan should have been pre- 
served, than that of the royal branch. Added to which, the frequent recur- 
rence of the same names is, as justly remarked by Hoffmann, an indication 
that the genealogy of Luke is fictitious. 

In fact then neither table has any advantage over the other. If the one is 
unhistorical,<so also is the other, si^ce it is voy improbable that the genealogy 
of an obscure family like that of Joseph, extendmg through so long a series of 
generations, should have been preserved during all the confusion of the exile, 
and the disturbed period that followed. Ye^ it may be said, although we re- 
cognise in both, so far as they are not copied from the Old Testament, an un- 
restrained play of the imagination, or arbitrary applications of other genealogies 
to Jesus, — ^we may still retain as an historical basis that Jeros was descended 
from David, and tLit only the intermediate members of the line of descent were 
varibusly filled up by different writers; But the one event on which this his- 
torical basis is mainly supported, namely, the journey of the parents of Jesus to 
•Bethlehem in order to be taxed, so far from sufficing to prove them to be of 
the house and lineage of David, is itself, as we shall presently show, by no 
means established as matter of history. Of more weight is the other ground, 
namely, that Jesus is universally represented in the New Testament, without 
any contradiction ’from his adversaries, as the descendant of David. Yet 
even thi phrase v!^ AafiiS is a predicate that may naturally have been applied 
to Jesm^ not on histoncal, but on dogmatical grounds. According to the 
prophecies, ffie Messiah rauld only spring from David. When therdbre a 
Galilean, whose lineage wm a||erly unknown, and of whom- consequently no 
one could prove that he was «ot descended from David, had acquined the 

^ £ichhom» Einl. in das K T. i Bd. s. 42^ Kaiser^ bibL Hisol. s. 232, W«g- 
SdusUer, litstitut 8 » 3 t not. d. de Wette, bibi. Dc^ 8 979, and exc^ Handbujib r, 
ai a. 3a Winer, bibl. RealwStterb. i, s. 660 f. Base, Lebea jeta, 8 33.. Ftitaseha, Comm. 

. in Matt. p. ^ Ammon, Fottbildong des Christentbvma snr Weitr^jpen, t, s. 
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reputadoD of being the Messiah ; what more natural than that tradition should 
under different forms have early ascribed to him a Pavidical descent, and 
that genealogical tables, corresponding with this tradition, should have been 
formed? which, however, as they were constructed upon no certain data, 
would necessarily exhibit such differences and contradictions as we find actu- 
ally existing between the genealogies in Matthew and in Luke.* 

If, in conclusion, it be asked, what historical result is to be deduced from 
these gepealogies? we reply: a conviction (arrived at also from other sources), 
that Jesus, either in his own person or through his disciples, acting upon 
minds strongly imbued with Jewish notions and expectations, left amon^ his 
followers so firm a conviction of his Messiahship, that they did not hesitate 
to attribute to him the prophetical characteristic of Davidical descent, and 
more than one pen was put in action, in order, by means of a genealogy 
which should authenticate that descent, to justify his recognition as the 
Messiah.* 

* See De VVette, bibl. Dogm. and exeg, Handb. i, i, s. 14 ; Hase, L. J, Eusebius gives 
a not improbable explanation of this disagteement (ad. Steph. quaest. iti., pointed out by 
Ciedner, i, p. 68 f.) that besides the notion amongst the Jews, that the Messiah must spring 
from the royal line of David, another had arisen, that this line having become polluted and 
declared unworthy of continuing on the throne of David (Jerem. zxii. 30), by the wickedness 
of its later reigning members, a line more pure though less famed was to be preferred to it. 

^ The farther considerations on the origin and import of these genealogies, which arise 
from their connexion with the account of the miraculous birth of Jesus, must be reserved till 
after the examination of the latter point. 



CHAPTER HI. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OK THE CONCEPTION OF JESUS.— ITS SUPERNATURAL 
CHARACTER.— VISIT OF MARY TO ELIZABETH. 


§ » 3 - 

SKFICH OF THE DIFFERENT CANONICAL AND APOCRYPHAL ACCOUNTS. 

There is a striking gradation in the different representations of the concep- 
tion and birth of Jesus given in the canonical and in the apocryphal Gospels. 
They exhibit the various steps, from a simple statement of a natural occur- 
rence, to a minute and miraculously embellished history, in which the event 
is traced back to its very earliest date. Mark and John presuppose the fact 
of the birth of Jescs, and content themselves with the incidental mention of 
Mary as the mother (Mark vi. 3), and of Joseph as the father of Jesus (John 
i. 46). Matthew and Luke go fiirther back, since they state the particular 
circumstances attending the conception as well as the birth of the Messiah. 
But of these two evangelists Luke mounts a step higher than Matthew. 
According to the latter Mary, the betrothed of Joseph, being found with 
child^ Joseph is offended, and deteynines to put her away ; but the angel of 
the Lord visits him in a dream, and assures him of the divine origin and ex- 
alted destiny of Mary’s offspring ; the result of which is that Joseph takes 
unto him his wife : but knows her not till she has brought forth her first-born 
son. (Matt i. x3-a5.) Here the pregnancy is discovered in the first place, 
and then afterwards justified by the angel ; but in Luke the pregnancy is pre- 
faced and announced by a celestial apparition. The same Gabriel, who had 
predicted the birth of John to Zach^as, appears to Mary, the betrothed of 
Joseph, and tells her that she shall conceive by the power of the Holy 
Ghost \ whereupon the destined mother of the Messiah pays a visit full of 
holy import to the already pregnant mother of his forerunner ; upon which 
occasion both Mary and Elizabeth pour forth their emotions to one another 
in the form of a hymn (Luke i. 26-56). Matthew and Luke are content to 
presuppose die connexion between Mary and Joseph ; but the apocryphal 
wspels, the PtoievAnsdiumjMbi^ and the Evangelium de Nativiiate Martaef 
(books With the contents of which the Fathers partially agree,) seek to repre- 
sent the origin of this connexion ; indeed they go back to the birth of Mary, 
and describe it to have been preceded, equally with that of the Messiah and 
the Baptist, by a divine annunciation. As the description of the birth of 
John in Luke is principally hanov^^ from the Old Testament accounts of 
Samuel and of Swson, so this history of the birth of Mary is an imitation 
of the history in Luke^ and of the Old Testament histories, 

Joachim, so says the apocryphal narrative, and Anna (the name of Samuers 

^ Fabridaa Codes apociyphos N, T. x, p. 19 66 if, $ TldlOb h P- S6x ft 3x9 ft 
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mother*) ere unhappy on accoont of their long childless marriage (as wer^ 
^e parents of the Baptist) ; when an angel appears to them both (so in the 
history of Samson) at different places, and promises them a child, who shall 
be the mother of God, and commands that this child shall live the life of a 
Nasarite (like the Baptist). In early childhood Maty is brought by her 
parents to the temple (like Samuel) ; where she continues till her twelfth 
year, visited and fed by angels and honoured by divine visions. Arrived at 
womanhood she is to quit the temple, her future provision and destiny being 
revealed by the oracle to the high priest. In conformity with the prophecy 
of Isaiah xi. 1 1 : igteditiur virga de radice Jesse, et flos de mdice ejus ascen^t, 
it requiesctt super turn spiritus Domini ; this oracle commanded, according 
to one Gospel/ that all the unmarried men of the house of David,— accord- 
ing to the other, ♦ that all the widowers among the people,— should bring 
their rods, and that he on whose rod a sign should appear (like the rod of 
Aaron, Numb, xvii.), namely the sign predicted in the prophecy, should take 
Mary unto himself. This sign was manifested upon Joseph's rod; for, in 
exact accordance with the oracle, it put forth a blossom and a dove 
lighted upon it.® The apocryphal Gospels and the Fathers agree in repre- 
senting Joseph as an old man;* but the narrative is somewhat differently told 
in the two apocryphal Gdspels. According to the Evang. de nativ. Mariae^ 
notwithstanding Mary's alleged vow of chastity, and the refusal of Joseph on 
account of his great age, betrothment took place at the command of the 
priest, and subsequently a maniage— (which marriage, however, the author 
evidently means to represents also as chaste). According to the Protevang. 
Jacobi, on the contrary, neither betrothment nor marriage are mentioned, but 
Joseph is regarded merely as the chosen protector of the young virgin, 7 and 
Joseph on the journey to Bethlehem doubts whether he shall describe his 
charge as his wife or as his daughter; fearing to bring ridicule upon himself, 
on account of his age, if he called her his wife. Again, where in Matthew 
Mary is called ^ of Joseph, the apocryphal Gospel carefully designates 
her merely as 1 } wais, Sind even avoids using the term wapaXaptlv or subatitmes 
&a^vAafoi, with which many of the Fathers concur.® In the Protevangelimi 
it is further related that Mary, having been received into Joseph's house, was 
charged, together with other young women, with the fabrication of the veil for 
the temple, and that it fell to her lot to spin the true purple.— But whilst 
Joseph was absent on business Mary was visited by an angel, and Joseph on 
his return found her with child and called her to account, not as a husband, 
but as the guardian of her honour. Mary, however, had forgotten the words 
of the angel and protested her ignorance of the cause of her pregnancy. 
Joseph was perplexed and determined to remove her secretly from under his 
protection; but an angel appeared to him in a dream and reassured him by 
his explanation. The matter was then brought before the priest, and both 


* Gtegpry of Nyssa or his interpolator is remltuded of this mother of Samuel by the apocivf 

pbal Anna when me ws of her ; reivvF KtU a 0 nj tA repl rijr 
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Joseph and Maty being charged with incontinence were condemned to drink 
the ;* bitter water,” • SSutp but as they remained uninjured by it, 

they were declared innocent Then follows the account of the taxing and of 
the birth of Jesus.^^ 

Since these apocryphal narratives were for a long period held as historical 
by the church, and were explained, equally with those of the canonical 
accounts, from the supranaturalistic point of view as miraculous, they were 
entitljed in modern times to share with the New Testament histories the 
benefit of the natural explanation. If, on the one hand, the belief in the 
marvellous was so superabundantly strong in the ancient church, that it 
reached beyond the limits of the New Testament even to the embracing of 
the 'apocryphal narratives, blinding the eye to the perception of their mani- 
festly unhistorical character; so, on the other hand, the positive rationalism 
of some of the heralds of the modern modes of explanation was so overstrong 
that they believed it adequate to explain even the apocryphal miracles. Of 
this we have an example in the author of the natural history of the great pro- 
phet of Nazareth who does not hesitate to include the stories of the 
lineage and early years of Mary within the circle of his representations, and 
to give them a natural explanation. If we in our day, with a perception of 
the fabulous character of such narratives, look down alike upon the Fathers 
of the church and upon these naturalistic interpreters, we are certainly so far 
in the right, as it is only by gross ignorance that this character of the apocry- 
phal accounts is here to be mistaken ; more closely considered, however, the 
difference between the apocryphal and the canonical narratives concerning "the 
early history of the Baptist and of Jesus, is seen to be merely a difference of 
form ; they have sprung, as we shall hereafter find, from the same root, though 
the one is a fresh and healthy sprout, and the other an artificially nurtured and 
weak aftergrowth. Still, the Fathers of the church and these naturalistic in- 
terpreters had this superiority over most of the theologians of our own time ; 
that they did not allow themselves to be deceived respecting the inherent 
similarity by the difference of foirm, but interpreted the kindred narratives 
by the same method ; treating both as miraculous or both as natural ; and 
not, as is now usual, the one as fiction and the other as history. 


§ *4. 

PISAGREEMENTS OF THE CANONICAL GOSPELS IN RELATION TO THE FORM OF 

THE ANNUNCIATION. 

After the foregoing general sketch, we now proceed to examine the ex- 
ternal circumstances which, according to our Gospels, attended the first com- 
munication of the future birth of Jesus to Mary and Joseph. Leaving out of 
sight, for the present, the special import of the annunciation, namely, that 
Tesus should be •supernaturaily begotten of the Holy Ghost, we shall, in the 
first jfiace, consider merely the form of the announcement ; by whom, when, 
and in what manner it was made. * 

As the birth of the Baptist was preidously announced by an angel, so the 
conception of Jesus was, according to the ^spel histories, proclaimed after 
the same fashion. But whilet^^ in the one case, we have but one history of the 
.apparition, that of Luke; in the*other we have two acqounts, accounts how- 
ever wMch do not correspond, and which we must now compare. Apart from 

'• Kanah v. rS. • 
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I^e essentbl signiiicfttion the two accounts exhlWt the tpBosi^ difforen^ 
I.. f^Ke individual who appears is called in Matthew ^ the indefinite app«* 
lation. Mtsitl 4>f tht Lori, iyycAAs Kvpuw : in Luke bf ham^ /fe tMgCf 
h iyytiw roAM^X. a. The person to whom the angel, appears ts, accordwijg 
to Matthew, Josqih, according to Luke, Mary. 3. Matthew Ihe appart 
tion is seen in a dream, in Luke whilst awake. 4. There is a disagreement 
in relation to the time at which the apparition took place : according to 
Matthew, Joseph receives the heavenly communication after Mary was alr^dy 
pregnant : according to Luke it is made to Mary prior to her pregnancy. _ 5* 
Lastly, both the purpose of the apparition and the effect produced are differ- 
ent ; it was designed, according to Matthew, to comfort Jo^pb, who was 
troubled on account of the pregnancy of his betrothed ; according to Luke to 
prevent, by a previous announcement, all possibility of offence* ♦ v*. 

Where the discrepancies are so great and so essential, it may, at first sight^ 
appear altogether superfluous to inquire whether the two Evangelists recora 
one and the same occurrence, though with considerable disagreement; or 
whether they record distinct occurrences, so that the two accounts can De 
blended together, and the one be made to amplify the other? The first sup- 
position cannot be admitted without impeaching the historical validity of t e 
narrative: for which reason most of our theologians, indeed all ^no see i» 
the narrative a true history, whether miraculous or natural, have decided in 
favour of the second supposition. Maintaining, and justly, that the silence 01 
one Evangelist concerning an event which is nanrated by the other, is not a 
negation of the event,' they blend the two accounts together in the following 
manner: 1, First, the angel makes known to Mary her approaching pregnancy 
(Luke) ; 2, she then journeys to Elizabeth (the same Gospel) ; 
return her situation being discovered, Joseph takes offence (Matthew); 
whereupon, 4, he likewise is visited by an angelic apparition (the same 


But this arrangement of the incidents is, as Schleiermachcr has ^ready 
remarked, full of difficulty^; and it seems that what' is related one 
Evangelist is not only not presupposed, but excluded, by the other. Fox, m 
the first place, the conduct of the angel ' who appears to Joseph is not 
explained, if the same or another angel had previously api^ared to Mary. 
The angel (in Matthew) speaks altogether as if his communication were the 
first in this affair: he neither refers to the message previously received by 
Mary, nor reproaches Joseph because he had not believed it ; birt more than 
all, the informing Joseph of the name of the expected child, and the giving 
him a lull detail of the reasons why he should be so ^Ued, (Matt. i. 21,) woiuo 
have been wholly superfluous had the angel (according to Luke l 34) already 
indicated this name to Mary. , ^ ^ 

SSll more incoqsprehensible is the cpnduct of the betrothed patties accord- 
itig to this arrangement of events. Had Mary been visited by an anget 
who had ma^ known to her an approaching supernatural pregnancy, would 
not the fimt impulse of a delicate woman have Ibeen, to l^ten to impitM^i 
her betrothed the import, of the divine message, and by^ this^ means to antici* 
pate the humi^ring discoveiy of her situation, andan^injurious Suspicion on 
the part ofher aftanced toisband :gut exactly this discpv^ 

Joseph to make from «wis excites suspicion ; for it ta evident 

;^t the ^presrioii (Matd i* 18) 
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msde indepeiident of any communicatioa on Mai^s pan, and it is equally' 
deaff that in this manner only does J(»epb obtain the knowledge of her 
Ration, since his conduct is represented as the result of that discovery 
The apocryphal Ptvttvangdium Jacobi felt how enigmatical 
M«ry%. conduct must appear, and sought to solve the difficult;^ in a manner 
whiob, contemplated from the supranaturalistic point of view, is perhaps the 
mdst condstent Had Mary retained a recollection of the imp<^ of the 
heavenly message— upon this point the whole ingenious representation of the 
.apocryphal Gospel rests — she ought to have imparted it to Joseph ; but since 
it is obvious from Joseph’s demeanour that she did not acquaint him with it, 
the only remaining alternative is, to admit that the mysterious communication 
made to Mary had, owing to her excited state of mind, escaped her memory, 
and that she was herself ignorant of the true cause of her pregnancy* In 
. fact, nothing is left to supranaturalism in the present case but to seek refuge in 
I the miraculous and the incomprehensible. The attempts whiclf toe modem 
theologians of this class have made to explain Mary’s silence, and even to find 
in it an admirable trait in her diaracter, are so many rash and abortive 
efforts to make a virtue of necessity. According to Hess * it must have cost 
Mary much self-denial to have concealed the communication of the angel 
from Joseph ; and this reserve, in a matter known only to herself and to God, 
must be regarded as a proof of her firm trust in God. Without doubt Mary 
communed thus with herself : It is not without a purpose that this apparition 
has been made to me alone ; had it been intended that Joseph sbouM have 
participated in toe communication, the angel would have appeared io him 
also (if each individual favoured with a divine revelation were of this 
opinion, how many special revelations would it not require ?) ; besides it is 
an affair of God alone, consequently it becomes me to leave it with him to 
convince Joseph (the argument of indolence). Olshausen concurs, and adds 
his favourite general remark, that in relation to events so extraordinary the 
measure of toe ordinary occurrences of toe world is not applicable : a category 
under which, in this instance, toe*highly essential considerations of delicacy 
and projiriety are included. 

More in accordance with the views of the natural interpreters, the Evango- 
Hum de naHvitaU Mariao^ and subsequently some later writers, for example,' 
the author of toe Natural History of the Great Prophet of Nazareth, have sought 
to explain Mary's silence, by sup^sing Joseph to have been at a distance 
from toe abode of his affiaiiced bride at the time of toe heavenly communica- 
rion. According to them Mary was of Nazareth, Joseph of Betolehem ; to 
which latter place Joseph departed after toe betrothing, and did not return to 
Mary until the expiration of three mmtbs, when he discovered toe pregnancy 
whito haid taken place in the interim. But since toe a^umption that Maty 
and Joseph resided in different localities has no foundation, as will presently 
be seen, in toe canonical Go^ls, toe whole explanation falls to toe ground. 
I^itoottt Mcb an assumption, Mmy’s silence towards Joseph mighty p^aps, 
Inrire Ivot accounted fta from toe point of view of the naturalistic interpre- 
tet:% huaghiing her to have been held back through mddesty from confeto- 
ing a situaticm so liable to eadte sus^adon. But one who, like Mary, riae so 
fiiHy convinced of the divine agency in the matter, and had shown so teady a 

. * nrotev. Jae. e. laa M* HrniOin rOv junrffim dr tfrir htbi oih^. 
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of hermysteriow 4cstioadoa (Luke i. sS)^ coUld not possibly 

iMvebieea tMJgae-tiedbypettyconsideiationsof&lse^me. , , . 

Consequently, in order to rescue Maiy’s character, without bringnw 
>ei»oach upon Joseph's, and at the same, time to render hfe unbelief^ intelU- 
inteipreters have been compelled to assume that a communication, 
though a ts^y one, wus actually made by Mary to Joseph. Uke tbe last- 
named apoOtyphal Gospel, th^ introduce a journey, not of Joseph, but of 
Mary — the visu to Elizabeth mentioned in Luke— to account for the post- 
ponement of the communication.. It is probable, says Paulus, that Mary 
did not open her heart to Joseph before this journey, because she wished 
£rst to consult with her older friend as to the mode of making the disclosure 
to him, and whethm* she,, as the mother of the Messiah, ought to marry. 

It was not till after her return, and then most likely through the rnedium 
of others, that she made Joseph acquainted with her situation, and with the 
promises she had received. But Joseph’s mind was not properly attuned 
jmd prepared for such a disclosure; he became haunted by all kinds of 
thoughts ; and vacillated between suspicion and hope till at length a dream 
-decided him.’' But in the-first place a motive is here given to Mary’s journey 
which is foreign to the account in Luke. Mary sets off to Elizabeth, not to 
take counsel of her, but to assure herself regarding the sign appointed by the 
.angel No uneasiness which the friend is to dissipate, but a proud joy, 
unalloyed by the smallest anxiety, is expressed in her salutation to the future 
mother of the Baptist But besides, a confession so tardily made crm in 
nowise justify Mary. What behaviour on the part of an af^nced bride — 
after having received a divine communication, so nearly concerning her future 
husband, and in a matter so delicate — to travel miles away, to absent herself 
'for three months, and then to permit her betrothed to learn through third 
persons that which could no longer be concealed ! 

Those, therefore, who do not impute to Mary a line of conduct which 
■ certainly our Evangelists do not impute to her, must allow that she imparted 
the message of tbe angel to her future husband as soon as it had been revealed 
to her ; but that he did not believe her.^ But now let us see how Joseph’s 
character is to be dealt with! Even Hess is of opinion that, since Joseph 
was acquainted with Mary, he had no cause to doubt her word, when she 
told him of the apparition she had had. This scepticism presupposes a 
-mistrust of his betrothed which is incompatible with his character as a jujt 
man (Matt. 1 19 ), and an incredulity respecting the marvellous which is 
-difficidt to reconcile with a readiness on other occasions to believe in angelic 
■a^aridons .; nor, in any case, would this want of faith have escaped the 
•oentore of the angel who subsequently appeared to himself 

■Since then, to suppose that the two accounts are parallel, and complete one 
■smother, leads unavoidably to results inconsistent with the sense of the 
<3ospds, in so for as they evidently meant to represent the characters of 
.Joseph and Mary as free from blemish ; the supposition caqnot be admitted, 
ibut the . accounts mutually exclude each other. An angel did not appear, 
first to Marj^, rad*afoo afterwards to Joseph ; he can only have appeared 
■either to the. one (»' to the other. Consequently, k is only the one or . the 
Mother relation which cab be'regarded as historical, At|d here different con- 
■siderations Would conduct . fo -opposite decisions. The history in Matthew 
..might appe^ tbe oforc ' the waddhalistic point of view, becaose 

» more easy^ to ippafitioa in a dream ; whilst that in 
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take idigtit be preferred by tbe ^praQataralist» because the manner in which 
the suspicion cast upon the holy virgin is refuted is more worthy God. 
But in fact^ a nearer examination proves^ that neither has any essential claim 
to be advanced before the other. Both contain an angelic apparition^ and 
both are therefore encumbered with all the difficulties wfaich^ as was stated 
above in relation to the annunciation of the birth of the Baptist, oppose the 
belief in angels and apparitions. Again, in both narrations the import of the 
angelic message is, as we shall presently see, an impossibility. Thus eveiy' 
criterion which might determine the adoption of the one, and the rejection 
of the other, disappears; and we find ourselves, in reference to both accounts,, 
driven back by necessity to the mythical view. 

From this point of view, all the various explanations, which the Rationalists 
have attempted to give of the two apparitions, vanish of themselves. Paulus 
explains the apparition in Matthew as a natural dream, occasioned by Mary’s 
previous communication of the announcement which had been made to her ; 
and with which Joseph must have been acquainted, because this alone can 
account for his having heard the same words in his dream, which the angel 
had beforehand addressed to Mary: but much rather, is it precisely this 
similarity in the language of the presumed second angel to that of the first,^ 
with the absence of all reference by the latter to the former, which proves 
tliat the words of the first an^el were not presupposed by the second. 
Besides, the natural explanation is annihilated the moment the narratives are 
shown to be mythical. The same remark applies to the explanation, ex- 
pressed guardedly indeed by Paulus, but openly by the author of the Natural 
History of the Great Prophet of Nazareth, namely, that the angel who visited 
Mary (in Luke) was a human being ; of which we must speak hereafter. 

According to all that has been said, the following is the only judgment we 
can form of the origin of the two narratives of the angelic apparitions. The 
conception of Jesus through the power of the Holy Ghost ought not to be 
grounded upon a mere uncertain suspicion; it must have been clearly and posi* 
lively asserted ; and to this end a messenger from heaven was required, since 
theocratic decorum seemed to demand it far more in relation to the birth of 
the Messiah, than of a Samson or a John. Also the words which the angels 
use, correspond in part with the Old Testament annunciations of extras 
ordinary clyldren.® The appearing of the angel in the one narrative before- 
hand to Mary, but in the other at a later period to Joseph, is to be regarded 
as a variation in the legend or in the composition, which finds an explana- 
tory counterpart in the history of the annunciation of Isaac. Jehovah (Gen. 
xvii. 15} promises Abraham a son by Sarah, u^n which tbe Patriarch cannot 
refrain from laughing ; but he receives a repetition of the assurance ; Jehovah 
(Gen. xviii. iff.) makes this promise under the Terebinth tree at Mamre, 
and Sarah laughs as if it were something altogether novel and unheard of by 
her; lastly, according to Genesis xxi. 5 ff. it is first after Isaac’s birth that 
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Swftb. the laughing of the people, which is said to have been 

^>eca)^n of his name ; wbm:eby it appeats that this last . history does oiot 
presuppose the existence of the two other accounts of die annunciation hf 
the blnh of Isaac.t<> As in relation to the birth Of Isaac, different li^ends or 
poems were formed without reference to one another, some simpler, some 
more embdlished : so we have two discordant narradyes concerning the t&th 
■of Jesus. Of these the narrative in Matthew^* is the simpler and ruder 
style of composition, since it does not avoid, though it be but by a trawient 
suspicion on the part of Joseph, the throwing a shade over the character of 
Mary which is only subsequently removed ; tibat in laike, on the contrary, is 
a more refined and artistical representation, exhibiting Mary firom the first in 
the pure light of a bride of heaven.^* 


§ as- 


IMPORT OF THE ANGELAS MESSAGE. — FULFILMENT OF THE PROPHECY OF 

ISAIAH. 


According to Luke, the angel who appears to Mary, in the first place 
informs her only that she shall become pregnant, without specifying after 
what manner : that she shall bring forth a son and call his name Jesus ; He 
shall be great, and shall he called the Son of the Highest (vl^ v^forov) ; 
and God shall give unto him the throne of his father David, arid he shall 
ceign over the house of Jacob for ever. The subject, the Messiah is here 
treated precisely in the language common to the Jews, and evOn the term 
JSon of the Highest^ if nothing further followed, must be taken in the' same 
aense; as according to % Sam. vii. 14, Ps. ii. 7 an ordinary king of 
Israel might be so named ; still more, therefore, the greatest of these kings, 
the Messiah, even considered merely as a man. This Jewish language reflects 
in addition a new light upon the question of the historic validity of the angelic 
apparition \ for we must agree with Schleiermacher that the real angel Gabriel 
would hardly have proclaimed the advent of the Messiah in a phraseology 
m strictly Jewish : ^ for which reason we are inclined to coincide with this 
theologian, and to ascribe this particular portion of the history, ^ also that 
which precedes and relates to the Baptist, to one and the smne Jewish^ 
•Christian author. It is not till Mary opposes the fact of her viiginity to the 
|>romises of a son, that the angel defines the nature of the conception : that 
it shall be by the Holy Ghost| by the power of die Highest ; after which the 
appellation ^eov receives a more precise metaphyseal sense. As a con^ 
iflnnatory sign that a matter of this kind is nowise impossible to God^ Mary is 


Comp. Ue. Wette, Kritik der mos, Gesehidite, ff, , 

The vision which, according to Matthew. Joseph had in his sleep, had besides a kind 
type in the. vision 1 ^ which, a<^rding to the Jewish tradition related Joseph^ 
'father of Mpses was comibrted under stmilar circumstances, when saflerkig anxiety Cm|6em>‘ , 
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fdeired to that which had occurred to her relative Elizabeth ; whereupon she 
TOSil^^ns herself in faith to the divine detennination respiting her. 

. to Matthew, where the main point is to dissipate Joseph’s anxiety, the 
•ligel Ix^hs at once with the communication, that the ch^ conceived by 
Maty is (as the Evangelist had already stated of his own accord, chap. i. i 3 ), 
M the Ghost (wwim, Svmm') ; and hereupon the Messianic destination 
of Jesus is dnn; pointed out by the expression, ITe shall save his people from 
ihHt sins. ‘Ihis language may seem to sound less Jewish than that by which 
die Messianic stmion of the child who should, be bom, is set forth in Luke ; 
it is however to be observed, that under the term sins (afuiprCa*!) is compre* 
handed the punishment of those sins, namely, the subjection of the people to 
a foreign yoke; so that here also the Jewish element is not wanting; as 
neither in Luke, on the other hand, is the higher destination of the Messiah 
4 eft wholly out of sight, since under the term to reign, jSoo-tXcvW, the rule 
over an obedient and regenerated people is included. Next is subjoined by 
the ai^el, or more probably by the narrator, an oracle from &e Old Testa- 
ment, introduced by the often recurring phrase, aU this. was done, that it migM 
' he fulfilled wfiich was spoken ef the Lord by the prophet (v. as]. It is the 
prophecy from Isaiah (chap. vii. 14) which the conception of Jesus after this 
manner should accomplish : namely, a virgin shall be with child, and shall 
bring forth a son, and they shall call Sis name Emmanuel — God-with-us. 

The original sense cS this passa]^ in Isaiah is, according to modem 
researtdt,* this. The prophet is desurous of giving Ahaz, who, through fear 
of die kings of Syria and Israel, was disposed to make a treaty with Assyria, 
a lively assurance of the speedy destruction of his much dreaded enemies; 
and he therefore says to him : suppose that an unmarried woman now on the 
point of becoming a wife * shall conceive ; or cat^orically : a certain young 
woman is, or is about to be with child (perhaps the prophet’s own wife); 
now, before this child is bom, the political aspect of affairs shall be so much 
improved, that a name of good omen shall be given to the child ; and before 
he shall be old enough to use his treason, the power of these enemies shall 
be completely annihilated. That is to say, prosaically expressed : before nine 
mondis shall have passed away, the condition of the kingdom shall be 
amended, and within about three years the danger shall have disappeared. 
Thus, much, at all events is demonstrated by modem criticism, that, under 
the circumstaitces stated by Isaiah in the introduction to the oracle, it is only 
a siga havii^ teference to the actual moment and the near future, which 
^uhl have any meauing. How ill chosen, according to Hengstenberg*s ^ 
interpretation, 9 the prophet’s language : As cmrtainly as the day diall arrive 
when, in fulfilment of the covmumt, the Messiah ^lall be bom, so impossible 
is it that the ^ple among whbni ^ shall'^se, or the fiunily whence he shall 
spring shall passaway. How ill-judged, mi: the part of the prophet, to endeav- 
our to make die improbalnlity of a speedy deliverance appear less improbable, 
hy im appeal to a y,et, greater im{wobability in the far distant future I — ^And 
.wms the given limit of a fetr yearn 1 The overthrow of the two kingdoms, such 
:is Heti|jNe(ibeig’s explanation, shall take place— not in tho immec^tely soc- 
lOeeiiipg yimt^ before tho, child specified shall have acquired the . use M 
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bis reasoQi but — ^thio such a srace of time, as in the &r future will 
itlapse between tHe birth of the Messiah and the first devdopment of hU 
nlental powers ; therefore in about three years. What ..a monstrous ocm* 
founding of times I A child is to be born in the distant fiiture, and that 
which shall happen before this child shall know how to use Ms reason, is to 
take place in the nearest present tim& 

Thus Paulus and his party are decidedly right in opposing to Hen|8ten‘ 
berg and his party, that the prophecy of Isaiah has. relation, ib its original 
local signification, to the then existing circumstances, and not to the future 
Memiah, still less to Jesus. Hengstmiberg, on the other hand, is equally in 
the righ^ when in opposition to Paulas he maintains, that the passage from 
Isaiah is adopted by Matthew as a prophecy of the birth of Jesus of a virgin. 
Whilst the orthodox commentators explain the often recurring that it might 
be Julfilki (hra and similar expressions as signifying : this happened 

by divine arrangement, in order that the Old Testament prophecy, which in 
its very origin had' reference to the New Testament occurrence, might be 
fulfilled; — the rationalistic interpreters, on the contrary, understand merely : 
this took place after such a manner, that it was so constituted, that Ae Old 
Testament words, which, originally indeed, had relation to something different, 
should admit of being so applira ; and in such application alone do they 
receive their full verification. In the first explanation, the relation between 
the Old Testament passage and the New Testament occurrence is objective, 
arranged by God himself : in the last it is only subjective, a relation per- 
ceived by me later author; according to the former it is a relationship at 
once precise and essential: accoiding to the latter both inexact and 
adventitious. But opposed to this latter interpretation of New Testament 
passages, which point out an Old Testament prophecy as fulfilled, is the 
language, and e(^ually so the spirit of the New Testament imters. The 
language : for neither can wXxipovirOai signify in such connexion anything 
than ratum fieri, eventu comprobari, nor iva oitok anything than eo eonsilio ut, 
whilst the extensive adoption of Iva htpnjiKov has arisen only from do^atic 
perplexity.* But such an interpretation is alti^ether at variance with the 
Judaical spirit of the authors of the Gospels. Faulus maintains that the 
Orientalist does not seriously believe that the ancient prophecy was designedly 
spoken, or was accomplish^ by God, precisely in ordo’ that it should pre- 
figure a modem even^ and vice versfi ; but this is to cany over our sober 
European modes of thought into the imaginative life of the Orientals. When 
however Paulus adds : much rather did the coincidence of a later event with 
an earlier |p>phecy assume only the farm of a designed coincidence in the 
friind of the Oriental : he thus, at once, annuls his previous assertiem ; for 
this is to admit, that, what in our view is mere coincidence, appeared to the 
oriental mind the result of design ; and we must acknowledge this to be the 
tneani]^ of an oriental representation, if we would interpret it according to 
its original aignjfication. It is well known that the later Jews found pro- 
phecies, of the time being and of the future, everywhere in the Old Teatan 
merit ; and that constructed a complete image of the future Messiah, 
oat of vtuious, ana in part fiiMy intorpreted Old.'i^estament passages.* And 
the Jew believed he saw in the application he gave to the Scripture^ however 
pervrarted it tn^ b<^ ah adnnl inlfilment of the projpihecgF. In the words of 
.pishausen : h a.lneitt. dqgnmtM prqudjM to attribute to this fmmula, when 
nsed hy the l^ew an alto^nher different seme from tha^ 
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which it habitually bears among their coautrymen ; and this solely with the 
View to acquit them of the sin of falsely into^eting the Scdpture. 

Many thepiogians of the present day are sufficiently impartial to admit, 
with regard to the Old Testament, in opposition to the ancient orthodox 
interpretation, that many of the prophecies originally referred to near events ; 
but they are not sufficiently rash, with regard to the New Testament, to side 
with the rationalistic commentators, and to deny the decidedly Messianic 
application which the New Testament writers make of these prophecies ; they 
are still too prejudiced to allow, that here and there the New Testament has 
falsely interpreted the Old. Consequently^ they have recourse to the ex- 
pedient of distinguishing a double sense in the prophecy ; the one relating 
to a near and minor occurrence, the other to a future and more important 
event ; and thus they neither ofifend against the plain grammatic^ and 
historical sense of the Old Testament passage on the one hand, nor distort 
or deny the signification of the New Testament passage on the other.^ Thus, 
in the prophecy of Isaiah under consideration, the spirit of prophecy, they 
contend, had a double intention : to announce a near occurrence, the delivery 
of the affianced bride of the prophet, and also a distinct event in the far distant 
future, namely the birth of the Messiah of a virgin. But a double sense so 
monstrous owes its origin to dogmatic perplexity alone. It has been adopted, 
as Olshausen himself remarks, in order to avoid the offensive admission 
that the New Testament writers, and Jesus himself, did not interpret the Old 
Testament rightly, or, more properly speaking, according to modern principles 
of exegesis, but explained it after the manner of their own age, which was 
not the most correct. But so little does this offence exist for the unprejudiced, 
that the reverse would be the greater difficulty, that is, if, contrary to all 
the laws of historical and national development, the New Testament writers 
had elevated themselves completely above the modes of interpretation common 
to their age and nation. Consequently, with regard to the prophecies brought 
forward in the New Testament, w^ may admit, according to circumstances, 
without further argument, that they are frequently interpreted and applied by 
the evangelists, in a sense which is totally different from that they originally 
bore. 

We have here in fact a complete table of all the four possible views on 
this point : two extreme and two conciliatory ; one false and one, it is to be 
hop^, correct* 

I. Orthodox vUw (Heugstenberg and others) : Such Old Testament 
passages had in their very origin an exclusive prophetic, reference to Christ, 
for the New Testament writers so understand them ; and they must be in the 
right even should human reason be confounded. 

a. RaiioMlktk view (Paulas and others) : The New Testament writers do 
not assign a strictly Messianic sense to the Old Testament propheci^, for 
this reference to Christ is foreign to the original signification of ^ese 
prophedes viewed by the light of reason; and the New Testament writings 
must agtord with reason, whatever ancient teliefs may say ip the contrary. 

3. Mysticat tmcUmt0ry view (Olshausen and others) : The Old Testanmnt 

S assages originally embqd^ both the deeper signification ascribed to them 
y the New Testament writers, and that more proximate meaning which 
common sense obliges us to rev^ognjse ; thus sound reascm and the ancient 
feith are reconcilable. 

J)eepmn vfmHdsm : Very many of the Old Testament pr^ectea had, 
originally, only an immediate reference to events heloi^ng tOi the rinse : -Uut 
to be regarded by the men ^ thO New 
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predictions of Jesus as the Messiabi because the intelligence of these rnea 
was limited by the manner of thinking of their natiooi a fact ' recognized 
neither by Rationalism nor the ancient faith.^ 

Accordingly we shall not hesitate for a moment to allow, in relation to the 
prophecy in question, that the reference to Jesus is obtruded upon it by the 
Evangelists* Whether the actual birth of Jesus of a virgin gave rise to this 
application of the prophecy, or whether this prophecy, interpreted beforehand 
as referring to the Messiah, originated the belief that Jesus was bom of a 
viigin, remains to be determined. 


JESUS BEGOTTEN OF THE HOLY GHOST. CEITICISM OF THE ORTHODOX 

OPINION. 

The Statement of Matthew and of Luke concerning the mode of Jesus's 
conception has, in every age, received the following interpretation by the 
church ; that Jesus was conceived in Mary not by a human father, but by the 
Holy Ghost And truly the gospel expressions seem, at first sight, to justify 
this interpretation; since the words wplv ^ trvpiX&ttr avroJr? (Matt i. i8) and 
ihrci aSypa ov yivwrKta (Luke L 34) preclude the participation of Joseph or 
any other man in the conception of the child in question. Nevertheless the 
terms wyev/m ayiov and Swa/Ais vifflarov do not represent the Holy Ghost in 
the .sense of the church, as the third person in the Godhead, but rather the 
Spiritus Dei as used in the Old Testament; God in his agency 
upon the world, and especially upon man. In short the words yaorTpl 
^oYxra Ik arcufUftros dyuw in Matthew, and irycOfta ayioy jwcXcvcrcrai cri 
a. r. X. in Luke, express with sufficient clearness that the absence of human 
agency was supplied — not physically after the manner of heathen representa- 
tions — but by the divine creative energy. 

Though this seems to be the representation intended by the evangeUsta 
in the passages referred to concerning the origin of the life of Jesus, still it 
cannot be completed without considerable difficulties. We may separate 
what we may term the physico4heologUal from the historical-exegetkai diffi- 
culties. 

The physiological difficulties amount to this, that such a conception would 
be a most remarkable deviation from all natural laws. However obscure the 
physiology of the fact, it is proved by an exceptionless experience that only by 
the concurrence of the two sexes is a new human being generated ; on which 
account Plutarch’s remaik, waitiov oUnfUa mrk yuv^ Kiymu, votyjaw, 
Koivmias and Cerinthus's " become applicable.* It is 

* The whole laiionalUtic interpretation of Scripture rests upon a sufficiently palpable 
patalogism, to which it stands or falls : 

The New Testament authors ate not to he interpreted as if they said something irrational 
(certainly not something contraiy to tkeir own modes of thinking). 

Now acoordihg to g particular interpretation their assertions are irrational (that i%eoAtrary 
to mr modes of thinking). 

Consequently the interpretatiod cannot give the original shnse, and a different interprets^ 
tion must he given. 

Who does not here peioeive the ptaiemio ierminomm and the fatal ineonseqnetioe, when 
Kationabsm takes its stand upon the same «onndcwith supematuralism $ that, namely, 
whilst with regard to all other men the first pmnt to be examined is whether they speak or 
write what is just and true, to the New Testament writers the prerogative is granted of this 
toing. in thrir esse, already presupposed f 
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^nly a^oitg^the ' lowest species of the animal kingdom that generation takes 
place without the uiuon of sexes;* so thal^ regarding the matter purely 
p]mipiogicaUy» what Qrigen says^ in the suptanaturalistic sasse, would 
indeed be true of a man of the like origin; namelyi that the words in 
jpsalm xxii. 7f lima worm and no man is a prophecy of Jesus in the aboire 
ifespect* But to the merely physic^ consideration a theological one is 
subjoined by the angel (Luke i. 37), when he appeals to the divine omnipo- 
tence to which nothing is impossible. But since the divine omnipotence^ 
by virtue of its unity with divine wfsdpm, is never exerted in the absence 
of an adequate motive^ the existence of such, in the present instance, must 
be demonstrated. But nothing less than an object worthy of the Deity, and 
at the same time necessarily unattainable except by a deviation from the 
ordinary course of nature, could constitute a sufficient cause for the suspension 
by God of a natural law which he had established. Only here^ it is said, the 
end, the redemption of mankind, required impeccability on the part of Jesus ; 
and in order to render him exempt from sin, a divmely wrought conception, 
which excluded the participation of a sinful father, and severed Jesus from all 
connexion with original sin, was necessary.^ To which it has t^en answered 
by others,* (and Schleiermacher has recently most decisively argued this side 
of the question,^) that the exdusion of the paternal participation is insufficient, 
unl^, indeed, the inheritance 0/ original sin, on the maternal side, be 
obvia^ by the adoption of the Vdentinian assertion, that Jesus only passed 
through the body of Mary. But that the gospel histories represent an actual 
maternal participation is undeniable ; consequently a divine intervention 
which should sanctify the participation of the sinful human mother in the 
conception of Jesus must be supposed in order to maintain his assumed 
necessary impeccability. But if God determined on such a purification of the 
maternal participation, it had been easier to do the same with respect to that 
of the father, than by bis total exclusion, to violate the natural law in so 
iin{)recedented a manner ; and consequently, a fatherless conception cannot 
be insisted upon as the necessary «neans of, compassing the impeccability 
of Jesus. 

Even he who thinks to escape the difficulties already specified, by envelop* 
ing himself in a supranatoralism, inaccessible to arguments based on reason 
or the laws of nature, must nevertheless admit the force of the exegeikal- 
hktorkal difficulties meeting him upon his own ground, which likewise beset 
the view of the supernatural conception of Jesus. Nowhere in the New 
Testament is such an origin ascribed to Jesus, or even distbctly alluded to, 
except in these two accounts of his infancy in Matthew and in Luke.* The 
history of the conception is omitted not only by Mark, but also by John, the 
Supposed author of the fourth Gospel and an allied inmate with the mother 
of Jesus subsequent to his death, who therefore would have been the most 
accurately informed concerning these occurrences. It is said that John soi^ht 
mher to record the heavenly than the earthly origin of Jesus; but the question^ 
ariaes^ whether the doctrine which he sets forth m his prologue, of a divide 
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hypostasis actually becoming flesh and remaining immanent in Jesus, is 
reconcilable with the view given in the passages before us, of a simple 
divine operation determining the conception of Jesus ; whether therefore 
John could have presupposed the history ofothe conception contained in 
Matthew and Luke ? This objection, however, loses its conclusive force if in 
the progress of our investigation the apostolic origin of the fourth Gospel is 
not established. The most important consideration therefore is, that no 
retrospective allusion to this mode of conception occurs throughout the 
four Gospels ] not only neither in John nor in Mark, but also neither in 
Matthew nor in Luke. Not only does Mary herself designate Joseph simply 
as the father of Jesus (I^uke ii. 48), and the Evangelist speak of both as his 
parents, ywui (Luke ii. 41), — an appellation which could only have been 
used in an ulterior sense by one who had just related the miraculous concep- 
tion, — but all his contemporaries in general, according to our Evangelists, 
regarded him as a son of Joseph, a fact which was not unfrequently alluded 
to contemptuously and by way of reproach in his presence (Matt xiii. $5 ; 
Luke iv. 32 j John vi. 42), thus affording him an opportunity of making a 
decisive appeal to his miraculous conception, of which, however, he says not 
a single word. Should it be answered, that he did not desire to convince 
respecting the divinity of his person by this external evidence, and that he 
could have no hope of making an impression by such means on those who 
were in heart his opponents, — ^it must also be remembered, that, according 
to the testimony of the fourth Gospel, his own disciples, though they admitted 
him to be the son of God, still regarded him as the actual son of Joseph. 
Philip introduces Jesus to Nathanael as iht son of Jos^h, nv vliy 

’luior^ (John L 46), manifestly in the same sense of real paternity which the 
jews attached to the designation ; and nowhere is this represented as an 
erroneous or imperfect notion which these Apostles had subsequently to 
relinquish j much rather does the whole sense of the narrative, which is not 
to be mistaken, exhibit the Apostles as having a right belief on this point. 
The enigmatical presupposition, with wmch, at the maniage in Cana, Mai^ 
addressed herself to Jesus,* is far too vague to prove a recollection of his 
^liraculous conception on the part of the mother ; at all events this feature 
is counterbalanced by the opposing one that the family of Jesus, and, as 
appears from Matt. xii. 46 ff. compared with Mark iii. 21 ff., his mother also 
were, at a later time, in error respecting his aims ; which is scarcely explicable, 
even of his brothers, supposing them to have had dbch recollections. 

Just as little as in the Gospels, is anything in confirmation of &e view 
of the supernatural conception of Jesus, to be found in the remaining New 
Testament writings. For when the Apostle Paul speaks of Jesus as madt 
of a woman, ywifttifw lx ywowc^ (GaL iv. 4)^ this expression is not to be 
understood as an exclusion of jpaternal partici^tion ; since the addition made 
under the km, yn'o/Mvoi' vipm, clearly shows that he would here indicate 
(in the form which is frequent in the Old and New Testament, for example 
Job xiv. 1 i Malt. xi. it) human nature with all its conditions. When Paul 
(Rom. i. 3, 4 compared with ix. 5) makes Christ according to the ^h, mrk 
oropKo, descend from David, but declares him ttf be the son God accord- 
ing to the Spirit ^ Molinets, xarh hyunrivot ; no one will here identify 
the antithesis fesh and sfirit with tiie mqjernal human participation, and 
the divine enetw superseding the paternal participation in the conception 
of Jesus. I 1 aa% when in the Epistle to the Hebrews (vii. 3) Melchisedec 
is'cmnpami with th son God, vt^ to6 dnS, because without father, 
dstiiwp, the applioatioA of the literally interpreted dativup to Jesus, as be 
* Brought to boar npon tUs tiy K«wd<t, I* Ch. 1. is. 
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appeared updn earth, is forbidden by the addition without mother, Afts^up, 
which a|^ees as little widi him as the inunediately foUomng without descent, 

iytyfaXvfqrot, 

\ 

. § 37 - 

RETROSPECT OF THE GENEALOGIES. 

The most conclusive exegetical ground of decision against the supernatural 
conception of Jesus, which bears more closely on the point than all the 
hitherto adduced passages, is found in the two genealogies previously con- 
sidered. Even the Manichaean Faustus asserted that it is impossible without 
contradiction to trace the descent of Jesus from David through Joseph, as is 
done by our two genealogists, and yet assume that Joseph was not tlie father 
of Jesus ; and Augustine had nothing convincing to answer when he remarked 
that it was necessary, on account of the superior dignity of the masculine 
gender, to carry the genealogy of Jesus through Joseph, who was Mary’s 
husband if not by a natural by a spiritual alliance.* In modem times also 
the construction of the genealogical tables in Matthew and in Luke has led 
many theologians to observe, that these authors considered Jesus as the actual 
son of Joseph.^ The very design of these tables is to prove Jesus to be of the 
lineage of David through Joseph ; but what do they prove, if indeed Joseph 
was not the father of Jesus? The assertion that Jesus was the son of David, 
t/tos AajSiS, which in Matthew (i. i) prefaces the genealogy and announces 
its object, is altogether annulled by the subsequent denial of his conception 
by 'means of the Dayidical Joseph. It is impossible, therefore, to think it 
probable that the genealogy and the history of the^^birth of JesuS emanate 
from the same author^; and we must concur with the theologians previously 
cited, that the genealogies are taken from a different source. Scarcely could it 
satisfy to oppose the remark, that as Joseph doubtlessly adopted Jesus, 
the genealogical table of the former became fully valid for the latter. For 
adoption might indeed suffice to secure to the adopted son the reversion 
of certain external family rights and inheritances ; but such a relationship 
could in no wise lend a claim to the Messianic dignity, which was attached 
to the true blood and lineage of David. He, therefore, who had regarded 
Joseph as nothing more than the adopted father of Jesus, would hardly have 
given himself the trouble to seek out the Davidical descent of Joseph ; but 
if indeed, besides the established belief that Jesus was the son of God, it still 
remained important to represent him as the son of David, the pedigree of 
Mary would have been preferred for this purpose; for, however contrary to 
custom, the maternal genealogy must have been admitted in a case where 
a human father did not exist Least of all is it to be believed, that several 
authors would have engaged in the compilation of a genealogical table for 
Jesus which traced his decent through Joseph, so that two different genea- 
logies of this kind are still preserved to us, if a closer relationship between 
Jesus jmd Joseph had not been admitted at the time of thdir composition. 

Consequently, the deoiston of the learned theologians who agree that 
these genesdogies were tomposed in the belief that Jesus was the actual son 
of Joseph and Mary, can hardly be disputed! ; but the authors or compeers 
of our (kispelsi notwiffistandin^ their own conviction of die divine origin of 

^ * Au^sdnuseoatra Faustum Manichasum, L. 33. 3. 4. E. n . > 

$ee Echmidt, Schleicnwacher, and Wagiicheidsr, Inatit. f lat { npL ^). 

; • thinks this pmtiabl^, EiitL N* T. u s. 4:!^ 
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received them among their materials; only that Matthew (L t6)t 
changed the original Jos^h 

& rijt Mo/xm {coro^. Tcrses 3. 5. 6) according to his own ytew ; and .so.lilcje* 

. wise Luke (iii. 33) instead of commencing his.geneal<^ rimply with, 
the ton of Joseph — ^li^cngiSs v!d$ inserts being at wat tupposeii, As 

ivOfltfltTO Ket.x, 

Let it not be objected that the view for which we contendg namely^ that 
the genealogies could not have been composed under the notion that Joseph 
was not the father of Jesus, leaves no conceivable motive for incorporating 
them into our present Gospela The original construction of a genealogy of 
Jesus, even though in the case before us it consisted simply in die adapting 
of foreign already existing genealogical tables to Jesus, required a powerful and 
direct inducement ; this was the hope thereby to gain — the corporeal descent 
of Jesus from Joseph being presupposed — sl main support to the belief in his 
Messiahship ; whilst, on the other hand, a less powerful inducement was suffi* 
cient to incite to the admission of the previously constructed genealogies : the 
expectation Uiat, notwithstanding the non-existence of any real relationship 
between Joseph and Jesus, they might nevertheless serve to link Jesus to 
David. Thus we find, that in the histories of the birth both in Matthew and 
in Luke, though they each decidedly exclude Joseph from the conception, great 
stress is laid upon the Davidical descent of Joseph (Matt i. 20, Luke i. 27, ii. 
4) j that which in fact had no real significance, except in connexion with the 
earlier opinion, is retained even after the point of view is changed 

Since, in this way, we discover both the genealogies to be memorials be- 
longing to tbe time and circle of the primitive church, in which Jesus was 
still regarded as a naturally begotten man, the sect of the Ebionites cannot 
fail to occur to us ; as we are told concerning them, that they held this view 
of the person of Christ at this early period.* We should therefore have 
pected, more especially, to have found these genealogies in the old Ebionitish 
Gospels, of which we have still knowledge, and are not a little surprised to 
learn that precisely in these Gospels the genealogies were wantinjg. It is true 
Epiphanius states that the Gospel of the Ebionites commenced with the public 
appearance of the Baptist®; accordin|;ly, by the genealogies, ysvsaXayiats, 
which they are said to have cut away, might have been meant, those histories 
of the birth and infancy comprised in the two first chapters of Matthew ; 
which they could not have adopted in their present form, since they contained 
the fatherless conception of Jesus, which was denied by tbe Ebionites : and 
it might also have been conjectur^ that this section which was in opposition 
to t^eir system bad alone perhaps been wanting in their Gospel ; and that tiire 
genealogy which was in harmony with their view might nevertheless have 
be^ somev^bere inserted* But this supposition vanishes as soon as we find 
that Epiphanius, in reference to the Naxarenes, defines the genealogies, (of 
which he is ignoramt whether they possessed them or not,) as 
Abraham U Christy ris diri roS lbs SIpifrw • j consequently, by . the 

genealogies which were venting to some heretics, he evidenfiy tmdeistobd 
the genealogitai ttbles, though, in relation to the Ebionites, he might IScetriae 
have indude^ aider this expression the history of the birth. 

; How is the jstiatge phenoinenoh, these genealogies are not found 
among that yeiy of who rddned the paimmlar opinidi upon 

ifbjidi they^te cbnshnchrd^ Ip he exphixned? A modern investigator has 
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the eupposition, that the Jeviiih-cbristians omitted the genelalogical 
tables irom prudential motives, in order not to facilitate ot augment the per* 
nation which, tinder Domitian, and perhaps even earlier, threatened the 
^ily of Dayid.7 But explanations, having no inherent connexion with the 
aithject, derived from circumstances in uiemselves of doubtful historical 
vmidity, are admissible only as a last refuge, when no possible solution of the 
questionable phenomenon is to be found in the thing itself, as here in the 
principles of the Ebionitish system. 

But in this case the matter is by no means so difficult. It is known that 
the Fathers speak of two classes of Ebionites, of which the one, besides 
strenuously maintaining the obligation of the Mosaic law, held Jesus to be 
the naturally begotten Son of Joseph and Mary; the other, from that time 
cialled also Nazarenes, admitted with the orthodox church the conception by 
the Holy Ghost.® But besides this distinction there existed yet another. 
The most ancient ecclesiastic writers, Justin Martyr and Irenseus for example, 
are acquainted with those Ebionites only, who regarded Jesus as a naturally 
born man first endowed with divine powers at his baptism.^ In Epiphanius 
and the Clementine Homilies, on the other hand, we meet with Ebionites 
who had imbibed an element of speculative Gnosticism. This tendency, 
which according to Epiphanius is to be dated from one Elxai, has been as* 
cribed to Essenic influence,^® and traces of the same have been discovered in 
the heresies referred to in the Epistle to the Colossians ; whereas the first 
class of Ebionites evidently proceeded from common Judaism. Which form 
of opinion was the earlier and which the later developed is not so easily de* 
termined ; with reference to the last detailed difference, it might seem, since 
the speculative Ebionites are mentioned first by the Clementines and Epi- 
phanius, whilst Ebionites holding a simpler view are spoken of by Justin and by 
Irenaeus, that the latter were the earlier ; nevertheless as Teriullian already 
notices in his time the Gnosticising tendency of the opinions of the Ebionites 
respecting Christ^V and as the germ of such views existed among the Essenes 
in the time of Jesus, the more probable assumption is, that both opinions 
arose side by side about the same period*^* As little can it be proved with 
regard to the other difference, that the views concerning Christ held by the 
Nazarenes became first, at a later period, lowered to those of the Ebionites^® ; 
since the notices, partly confused and partly of late date, of the ecclesiastical 
writers, may be naturally explained as arising out of what may be called an 
optical delusion of the church, which, — ^whilst she in fact made continual ad- 
vances in the glorification of Chris^ but a part of the Jewish Christians 
remaiiu^ stationary, ^made it appear to her as if she herself remained station- 
ary, whilst the others fell back into heresy. 

By thus distinguishing the simple and the speculative Ebionites, so much 
is gained, that the failure of the genealogies among the latter class, mentioned 
by Epiphanius, does ncft prove them to have been also wanting among the 


^ Ccidncr, in den Beitritgen zur Einleitung in das N. T. i, s. 443. Aum. 

; •jrog- at sup. 

® See Neaader, E* O* s, ' 
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And the less if we should be able to make it appear probable^ that 
tb^ grounds of toeir aversion to the genealogical tablet and the gimnds of 
distinction between them and the other class of Ebionites^ were identical. 
One of these grounds was evidently the unfavourable opinion^ which the 
Ebionites of Epiphanius and of the Clementine Homilies had of David, frojp 
whom the genealc^y traces the descent of Jesus. It is well knowti that they 
distinguished in the Old Testament a twofold prophecy^ male and .female^ 
pure and impure, of which the former only promised things heavenly and 
true, the latter things earthly and delusive ; that proceeding from Adam* and 
Abel, this from Eve and Cain ; and both constituted an undercurrent through 
the whole history of the revelation.^* It was only the pious men from Adam 
to Joshua whom they acknowledged as true prophets ; the later prophets and 
men of God, among whom David and Solomon are named, were not only not 
recognized, but abhorred.^^ We even find positive indications that David 
was an object of their particular aversion. There were many things which 
created in them a detestation of David (and Solomon). David was a bloody 
warrior ; but to shed blood was, according to the doctrines of these Ebionites, 
one of the greatest of sins; ' David was known to have committed adultery, 
(Solomon to have been a voluptuary); and adulteiy was even more detested 
by this sect than murder. David was a performer on stringed instruments ; 
this art, the invention of the Canaanites (Gen. iv. 21 ), was held by these 
Ebionites t6 be a sign of false prophecy ; finally, the prophecies announced 
by David and those connected with him, (and Solomon,) had reference to 
the kingdoms of this world, of which the Gnosticising Ebionites desired to 
know nothin^^® Now the Ebionites who had sprung from common Judaism 
could not have shared this ground of aversion to the genealogies ; since to tlie 
orthodox Jew David was an object of the highest veneration. 

Concerning a second point the notices are not so lucid and accordant as 
they should be ; namely, whether it was a further development of the general 
Ebionitish doctrine concerning the person of the Christ, which led these 
Ebionites to reject the genealogies. AcCbrding to Epiphanius, they fully re- 
cognized the Gnostic distinction between Jesus the son of Joseph and Mary, 
and the Christ who descended upon him ; and consequently might have 
been withheld from referring the genealogy to Jesus only perhaps by their 
abhorrence of David. On the other hand, from the whole tenor of the Cle- 
mentines, and from one passage in particular,'® it has recently been inferred, 
and not without apparent reason, that the author of these writings had him- 
self abandoned the view of a natural conception, and even birth of Jesus ; 
wfaiiireby is yet more manifest that the ground of the rejection of the 
genealogi^ by this sect was peculiar to it, and not common to the other 
Ebjiobites. 

Moreover positive indications, that the Ebionites who proceeded from 
Juda&m iik>sse8Bed the genealogies, do not entirdy fail. Whilst the Ebionites 

• 

Homxl. 3, 2^27*- 

“ imfea 30, iS. cotup. 15. Xv 

That timt were the traits in David^s charactet whidi d^leased the Christian S0ct in 
question, is2U#dendy ,eyli|eiit a passage in theCSlementine Homilies* though the name 

^ net glv<2i j Hbinil. 3, 25 J ri r9» rpiJroM (rdv Kalv) rpoeXijfXt'^e* 
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of anil of the Clementines called Jesus only Son of God, but re- 

jected the appellation Son of David, as belonging to the common opinion of 
the Jews**; other Ebionites were censured by the Fathers for recogniriifg 
Jesus only as the Son of David, to whom he is l^ced in the genealogies, and 
not iilcewise as the Son of God.^^ Further, Eptphanius relates of the earliest 
JqSlaising Gnostics, Cerinthus and Carpocrates, that they used a Gospel the 
same in^ other respects indeed as the Ebionites, but that they adduced the 
genealogies, which they therefore read in the same, in attestation of the 
human conception of Jesus by Joseph.*® Also the d9ro/AVi7yuiovev/yuxTa cited by 
Justin, and which originated upon Judaso-christian ground, appear to have 
contained a genealogy similar to that in our Matthew ; since Justin as well as 
Matthew speaks, in relation to Jesus, of a roS Aaj3t8 ical ’A^Spad/t, of a 
4nr€pfjM laKu>^^ Sict 'lovSa, icai ^aph xai 'Ic<r(rai Koi AajSiS KaT€pxop€vov ; 
only that at the time, and in the circle of Justin, the opinion of a supernatural 
conception of Jesus had already suggested the reference of the genealogy to 
Mary, instead of to Joseph. 

Hence it appears that we have in the genealogies a memorial, agreeing with 
indications from other sources, of the fact that in the very earliest Christian 
age, in Palestine, a body of Christians, numerous enough to establish upon 
distinct fundamental opinions two different Messianic tables of descent, con- 
sidered Jesus to have been a naturally conceived human being. And no 
proof is furnished to us in the apostolic writings, that the Apostles would have 
declared this doctrine to be unchristian ; it appeared so first from the point 
of view adopted by the authors of the histories of the birth in the first afid 
third Gospels : notwithstanding whicli, however, it is treated with surprising 
lenity by the Fathers of the church. 


§ 28. 

NATURAL EXPLANATION OF -iHE HISTORY OF THE CONCEPTION. 

If, as appears from the foregoing statements, so many weighty difficulties, 
philosophical as well as exegetical, beset the supranaturalistic explanation, it 
is well worth while to examine whether it be not possible to give an interpre- 
tation of the gospel history which shall obviate these objections. Recourse 
has been had to the natural explanation, and the two narratives singly and 
conjointly have been successively subject^ to the rationalistic mode of inter- 
pretation. 

In the first place, the account in Matthew seemed susceptible of such an 
interpretation. Numerous rabbinical passagea were cited to demonstrate, that 
it was consonant with Jewish notions to consider a son of pious parents to be 
conceived by the divine co-operation, and that he should be called the son of 
the Holy Spirit, without its being ever imagined that paternal participation 
was thereby excluded. It was consequently contend^, that the section in 

y • 

^ Qtig. Comm. In Matth. TV 16, ia. Tertullian, Do came Christ!, 14, s. Anm. 13 (a 
passage m which indeed the speculative and ordinary Ebionites are minted together). 

« Clement, homil. 18, 13. They referred the words of Matth. xi. 27 : tAv 
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litsfthew Eepresented merely t&e intention of the angel to iitfonn Jos^hj. not 
; iadtbd that Mary had become pregnant in the absence of all human, Inter^ 
cblirse, but that notwithstanding her pregnancy she was to be reganied as 
pure, not as one fallen from virtue. It was maintained that the exclusion of 
paternal partidpation'^whidi is an embellishment of the orkind represente* 
tion-*H}Ccur8 first in Luke in the words 3 »Sp» 4 )& yv&rmXL 34).* Whms 
however this view was justly opposed by the remark, that the expression eplv 
^ crwck^ttv odrok in Matthew (I 18) decidedly excludes the participation of 
the only individual in question, namely Joseph ; it was then thought possible 
to prove drat even in Luke the paternal exclusion was not so positive : but 
truly this could ^ done only by an unexegetical subversion of the clear sense 
of the words, or else by uncritically throwing suspicion on a part of a well* 
connected narrative. The first expedient is to interpret Mary’s inquiry of the 
angel i. 34, thus : Can I who am already betrothed and married give birth to> 
the Messial^ for as the mother of the Messiah I must have no husband^ 
whereupon the angel replies, that God, through his power, could make some* 
thing distinguished even of the child conceived of her and Joseph.* The 
other proceeding is no less arbitrary. Mary’s inquiry of the angel is explained 
as an unnatural interruption of his communication, which being abstracted, 
the passage is found to contain no decided intimation of the supernatural 
conception,® 

If consequently, the difficulty of the natural explanation of the two accounts 
be equally grea^ still, with respect to both it must be alike attempted or 
rejected ; and for the consistent Rationalist, a Paulus for epmple, the latter 
is the only course. This commentator considers the participation of Joseph 
indeed excluded by Matt. I 18, but by no means that of every other man ; 
neither can he find a sfipematural divine intervention in the expression of 
Luke i. 35. The Iftffy G/iost—mwna. iyiw — is not with him objective, an 
external influence operating upon Mary, but her own pious imt^nation. 
The pmtr of the Highest— ^ivafu.'s infrurrov — ^is not the immediate divine omni- 
potence, but every natural power employed in a manner pleasing to God may 
be so called. Consequently, according to Paulus, the meaning of the angelic 
announcement is simply this : prior to her union with Joseph, Mary, under 
the influence of a pure enthusiasm in sacred things on the one hand, and by 
an human co-operation pleasing to God on the other, became the mother of a 
child who on account of this holy origin was to be called a son of God. 

Ijet us examine rather more accurately the view which this representative 
of rationalistic interpretation takes of the {tarticulmrs of the conception of 
Jesus. He^gtns with Elizabeth, the patriotic and wise daughter of Aaron, 
as he slyles her. She, having conceived the hc^ that she might give birth 
to one of God’s prophets, natursflly desired moreover that he might , be the. 
first prophets^ me forerunner of the Messiah; and that the latter alsp mig^t 
speedily he bmn. Now there was among her own khuifolk a j^erson suited hi., 
every resp^ for die mother of the Messiah, M^, a youqg virgin, a .descen- 
dant of David; nothing more was needful thra to irwpire her likewise ^th. 
such a special hd^ Whilst these mtimations prepare ns to antic||ate. » 
cleverly .concerted plan on ti>e part of Elizabedi it; refermtce to her ymuigi 
relative, m tire u^rm.sreh^e to become imtiated4 Paulus bare surSdealy ktis 
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> filtt the ctotain, aiid tetnarks, that the exact manner in which Mary was con> 
vinced that she should become the mother of the Messiah must be left histoti- 
csSy tindebnmined ; thus much only is certain, that Mary remained pur^ for 
she could not with a clear conscience have stationed herself as she afterwards 
did, under the Cross of her Son, had she felt that a reproach rested on her 
cOncmoing the origin of the hopes she had entertained of him. The follow- 
ing is the only hint subsequently given of the particular view held by Paulus.. 
It is probable, he thinks, that the angelic messenger visited Mary in the even- 
ing or even at night; indeed according to the correct reading of I-uke L 28, 
which has not the word angel, koI ctocXditv irpdt air^ itirc, without i 
the evangelist here speaks only of some one who had come in. (As if in this 
case, the participle (ur<Xd(!w must not necessaiirily be accompanied by rl« ; or^ 
in the absence of the pronoun be referred to the subject, the angel Gabriel — 
S iyytXat v. 26 !) Paulus adds : that this visitant was the angel . 

Gabnel was the subsequent suggestion of Mary's own mind, after she had 
heard of the vision of Zacharias. 

Gabler, in a review of Paulus's Commentary * has fully exposed, with com- 
mensurate plainness of speech, the transaction which lies concealed under 
this explanation. It is impossible, says hi^ to imagine any other interpreta- 
tion of Paulus’s view than that some one passed himself off for the angel 
Gabriel, and as the pretended Messenger of God remained with Mary in 
order that she might become the mother of the Messiah. What 1 asks Gabler, 
is M^, at the very time she is betrothed, to become pregnant by another, 
and is this to be called an innocent holy action, pleasing to God and irre- 
proachable? Maty is here pourtrayed as a pious visionary, and the pretended 
messenger of heaven as a deceiver, or he too is a gross fanatic. The reviewer 
most justly considers such an assertion as revolting, if contemplated from the 
Christian point of view ; if ftom the scientific^ as at variance both with the 
principles of interpretation and of criticism. 

The author of the Natural History of the Great Prophet of Nazareth is, 
in this instance, to be considered as the mqst worthy interpreter of Paulus 
for though the fcnmer could not, in this part of his work, have made use o£ 
Paulus’s Commentary, yet, in exactly the same spirit, he unreservedly avowa 
what the latter carefully veils. He brings into comparison a story in Jose- 
phus,'* according to which, in the very time Of Jesus, a Roman knight won the 
chaste wife of a Roman noble to his wishes, by causing her to be invited by 
a priest of Isis into the temple of the goddess, under the pretext that the 
god Anubis desired to embrace her. In innocence and fiuth, the woman re- 
signed herseh^ and would perhaps afterwards have believed she had given birth 
to the child of a god, had not the intrigoer, with bitter scorn, soon after dis- 
covered to her the true state of the case. It is the opinion of the author that 
'Mary, die betrothed bride cff the aged Joseph, was in like manner deceived 
by some amorous and fanatic young man (m the sequel to the histmy be 
represents him to be Jos^h of Arimadiea), and that she on her pa^ in 
pwect innoeenee, continued to deceive, others.* It is evident that this inter 
prelfiion does not differ firom the ancient Jewish blasphemy, which we find in 
Ceti^ and in the Talmud ; that Jesus falsely le^esented himself as bom of 
a pure virgin, whereas, in h,et, he was the ofispni^ of the adultery of Mary 
with a certain Puidicm.*' 

' y ^ - . ' ' ' ' ' ' 
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TThis virhole view, of which the culininating point is in the calumny of the 
Jeers, cannot be better judged than in the words of Origen. If, says d)ia 
AotW, they wished to substitute something else in the placp of the history. 
the sttpetnatuial conception of Jesus, they should at any rate have made it 
happen in a more probable manner ; they ought nov as it were agunst their 
. vnll, to admit that Maty knew not Joseph, but they might have denied this 
.feature, and yet have allowed Jesus to have been bom of an ordinary human 
marriage ; whereas the forced and extravi^nt character of their hypo^esis 
betrays its falsehood.^ Is not this as much as to say, that if once some particular 
features of a marvellous narrative are doubted, it is inconsequent to allow 
•others to remain unquestioned ? each part of such an account ought to be 
subjected to critical examination. The correct view of the narrative before 
us is to be found, that is indirectly, in Origen. For when at one time he 
places together, as of the same kind, the miraculous conception of Jesus and 
the story of Plato’s conception by Apollo (though here, indeed, the meaning 
is that only ill-disposed persons cotdd doubt such thin^ *), and when at 
another time he says of the story concerning Plato, that it belongs to those 
mythi by which it was sought to exhibit the distinguished wisdom and power 
of great men (but here he does not include the narrative of Jesus’s concep- 
tion), he in fact states the two premises, namely, the similarity of the two 
narratives and the mythical character of the one ; from which the inference 
■of the merely mythical worth of the narrative of the conception of Jesus 
follows; a conclusion which can never indeed have occunra to his own 
•mind. 


§ 29- 


HISTORY OF THE CONCEPTION OF JESUS VIEWED AS A MTTHUS. 

I^ says Gabler in his review of the Commentary of Paulus, we must 
relinquish the si mematu ral origin of Jesusf in order to escape tiie ridicule of 
our contempoiim^ anolf, on the other hand, the natural explanation leads to 
conclusions not only extravagant, but revoltmg ; tHFa^o^tion of the mythus. 
by which all these difficulties are obviated, is to be preferred. In the world 
■of mythology many great men had extraordinary births, and were sons of the 
god^. Jesus himself spoke of his heavenly origin, and called God his father ; 
besides, his title as Messiah was — Son of God. From Matthew I i2, it is 
further evident that the passage of Isaiah, vii. 14, was referred to Jesus by the 
■early Christiim Church. In conformity with tliis passage the belief prevailed 
that Jest!^ as the Messiah, should be born of a virgin by means of divine 
agency ; it was therefore taken for granted that what was to be actually did 
occur; and thus originated a philosophical (dogmatidd) mythus concerning 
the birth of Jesus. But according to historical truth, Jesus was the offspring 
of an ordinary maniage, between Joseph and Muy ; an explanation which, 
it has been justly remarked, maintains at once the dignity xd Jesus and the 
respect due to his itootbcw.I V • 

Twet. ^faedrin a. A.; E^eamei^, eatdecktes Jadoathiun, t, S- icg ff. .«us dar 
Sehmiihsvhiift : T(dc4otii|«sclai'i .Th{toicod. apocr.s-.sw. Comp, my Abhandlang Uber 
-aie Nmaen Panjdiet', PaiUnet«s,.P«lidem, in jtidisehen lOfdlNdrtitiwmen Er*ahlonga> Von 'der 
. AhnawmungTa(h. Athcn&nm, Febr.' i939, .s. . 

, ; *'.Ii(^ «. 8. :■ 

ftidki.' 17. ■ ' -•,'■ ■■• 
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The proneness of the ancient world to represent the great men and bene- 
factors of their race as the sons of the gods, has therefore been r^erred tq, in^ 
order to explain the origin of such a mythus. Our theologians have accumu- 
lated examples from the Greco-Roman mythology and histoiy. They have 
cited Hercules, and the Dioscuri ; Romulus, and Alexander ; but above all 
Pythagoras,® and Plato. Of the latter philosopher Jerome speaks in a manner 
quite applicable to Jesus : sapientiae principem non aliter arbitrantur, nisi de 
l^rtu virginis editum.® 

From these examples it might have been inferred that the narratives of the 
supernatural conception had possibly originated in a similar tendency, and 
had no foundation in history. Here however the orthodox and the rationa- 
lists are unanimous in den)ang, though indeed upon different grounds, the 
validity of the analogy. Origen, from a perception of the identical character ’ 
of the two classes of narratives, is not far from regarding the heathen legends 
of the sons of the gods as true supernatural histories. Paulus on his side is 
more decided, and is so logical as to explain both classes of narratives in the 
same manner, as natural, but still as true histories. At least he says of the 
narrative ccf-oceming Plato : it cannot be affirmed that the groundwork of the 
history was a subsequent creation ; it is far more probable that Perictione 
believed herself to be pregnant by one of her gods. The fact that her soiv 
became a Plato might indeed have served to confirm that belief, but not ta 
have originated it. Tholuck invites attention to the important distinction 
that the mythi concerning Romulus and others were formed many centuries- 
after the lifetime of these men : the mythi concerning Jesus, on the contrary,, 
must have existed shortly after his death.^ He cleverly fails to remember the 
narrative of Plato’s birth, since he is well aware that precisely in that parii- 
cular, it is a dangerous point. Osiander however approaches the subject with 
much pathos, and affirms that Plato’s apotheosis as son of Apollo did not 
exist till several centuries after him®; whereas in fact Plato’s sister’s son 
speaks of it as a prevailing legend in Athens.® Olshausen, with whom Neander 
coincides, refuses to draw any detrimental inference from this analogy of the 
mythical sons of the gods; remarking that’ though these narratives are un- 
historical, they evince a general anticipation and desire of such a fact, and 
therefore guarantee its reality, at least in one historical manifestation. Certainly,, 
a general anticipation and representation must have truth for its basis ; but 
the truth does not consist in any one individual fact, presenting an accurate 
correspondence with that notion, but in an idea which realizes itself in a series- 
of facts, which often bear no resemblance to the general notion. The widely 
spread notion of a golden age does not prove the existence of a golden age : 
so the notion of divine conceptions does not f rove that some one individual wa^ 
thus produced. Th^ truth which is the basis of this notion is something quite 
different 

more essential objection^ to the analogy is, that the representations of 


t egscbdder, tnstit. §' 123 ; De Wette, bibb Dogmat § 281, und exeg. Handb, i, i, s. 1^8 
nmon, Fortbildung dea Chriat«ntli.''8. 201 ff ; H^e, L* J- § 33 > Fritesche, CommentMn 
Matilirs. S6. The latt^ justly remarka to the title to the first diapter j ^ mi/tm me 
fkrunt do^m/m jMSekonm dk Mmid unigniiat patrm Adwf sfiir^um dwinurntf 
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the healhen world prove nothing with respect to the isolate Jews ; and that . 
the idea of sons of the gods, bdon^g to polytheism, could not have exerted 
An influence on the r^oly monotheistic notion of the MeS^ah. At all evehts 
each an inference must not be too hastily drawn from the expression “sons 
of God,” found likewise among the Jews, which as applied in the Old Testa* 
ment to magistrates, (Fs. Ixxxii. 6, or to theoaatic kings,, s Sam. vii. 14, 
Fs. it. 7,) indicates only a theocratit^ »id not a physical ^ metaphysical 
relation. Still less is importance to be attached to the language of flattery 
used by a Roman, in Josephus, who calls beautiful children of the Jewish 
princes children oi God.^ It was, however, a notion among the Jews, as was 
remarked in a former section, that the Holy Spirit co^tperated in the concep* 
tion of pious individuals j moreover, that God’s choicest instruments were 
conceived by divine assistance of parents, who could not have had a child 
according to the natural course of things. And if, according to die believed 
representation, the extinct capability on both sides was renewed by divine 
intervention (Rom. iv. 19), it was only one step further to the belief that in 
the case of the conception of the most distinguished of all God’s agents, the 
Messiah, the total absence of participation on the <me side was compensated 
by a more complete superadded capability on the other. The latter is 
scarcely a degree more marvellous than the former. And thus must it have 
appeared to the author of Ltdce L, since he dissipates Mary’s doubte by the 
same reply with which J^ovah repelled Sara’s incredulity.^ Neither the 
Jewish reverence for marriage, nor the prevalent representation of the Messiah 
ai a human brings could prevent the advance to this climax ; to which, on the 
other hand, the ascetic estimation of celiba^, and the idea, derived from 
Daniel, Of the Christ as a superhuman being, contributed. But decided 
impulse to the development of the representations embodied in our histories 
of the birth, consisted partly in the title, Snt 0/ Gifd, at one titne usually given 
to the Messiah. For it is the nature of such origin^ly figurative expressions, 
after a while to come to be interpreted according to their more precise and 
literal signification ; and it was a daily ocourrence, especially among the later 
Jews, to attach a sensible s^nificarion to that which origiiially had merely a 
vpiritual or figurative meaning. This natural disposition to understand the 
Messianic title Sm iif God more and more literally, was fostered by the 
expression in the Psidms (il 7), interpreted Kd the Messiah : Jftou art mjf 
Son; tAis day ham Ihegetten thee : words which can scarcely £ul to suggest a 
physical relation ; it was also nurtured by the proph^ of Isaiah respecting 
the swgin who should be with cfaUd, which it appekm was applied to t^ 
Meissiah ( as were so many other {wophedes of which the immediate significa- 
turn bad>,bec(mie obscure. This application may be seen in the Greek word 
‘Chosen by the Septuagint, wopflfiws, a pure Unspotted virgin, whereas by 
; Aquiia an^ otbn Greek translators the word t'sSvw is osed.^^ Thus did the 
nmions of a. tan of God and o, sod of a tirgin comifiete one another, till atJast 
. the divine agency was substituted fin' human patenud parridpationi Wet*., 
s^ia indeed afihw that no Jew ever appUed the i«(^e<iycif ladah to the' 
.nlessiahj and it .was wirit extreme labour that Schbettgen collected. tI»c^,J>f 
: she notkm thsit tire Messiah diould be die son of a dtgin the Rdytunl^l 
wrirings. ‘th» howar^, dc^tfermg tiu; paUci^ Of records of the hfessjauic 
jdfas of that j^ytt notbiiif in oppoaitum to the pctonmpribn tM .a 
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notioii then prevailed, of which we have the groundwork in the Old Testament, 
and an inference hardly to he mistaken in the New. 

One objection yet remains, which 1 can no longer designate as peculiar to 
Olshausen, since other theolc^ans have shown themselves solicitous of shar* 
ing the feme. The objection is, that the mythical iriterpretation of the gospel 
narrative is especially dangerous^ it being only too well fitted to engender, 
obscurely indeed, profane and blasphemous notions concerning the origin of 
Jesus ; ^nce it cannot fail to fevour an opinion destructive of the belirf in a 
Redeemer, namely, that Jesus came Into being through unholy means ; since, 
in fact, at the time of her pregnanqr Mary was not married.^* In Olshausen’s 
first edition of his work, he adds that he willingly allows that these interiireters 
know not what they do : it is therefore but just to give him the advantage of 
the same concestion, since he certainly appears not to know what mythical 
interpretation means. How otherwise would he say, that the mythical inter- 
pretation is fitted only to favour a blasphemous opinion ; therefore that all who 
understand the narrative mythically, are disposed to commit the absurdity 
with which Origen reproaches the Jewish calumniators ; the retaining one 
solitary incident, namely, that Mary was not inarried, whilst the remainder of 
the narrative is held to be unhistorical ; a particular incident which evidently 
serves only as a support to the other, that Jesus was conceived without human 
paternal participation, and with it, therefore, stands or falls. No one among 
the inter^eters who, in this narrative, recognise a mythus, in the full signifi- 
cation of that term, has been thus blind and inconsequent ; all have supposed 
a legitimate marriage between Joseph and Mary; and Olshausen merely 
paints the mythical mode of interpretation in caricature, in order the more 
easily to set it atide ; for he confesses that in relation to this portion of the 
Gospel in particular, it has much that is dazding. 


^ § 30.1 

RBIJtTlON OF JOSXPH TP MARY— BROTHERS OF JESUS. 

Our Gospels, in the true spirit of the ancient legend, find it unbecoming 
allow the sgother of Jesus, so long as she bore the heavenly germ, to be ap- 
proached or profaned by an earthly husband. Consequently Luke (ii. 5) 

represents the connexion between Joseph and Mary, prior to the birth of 
Jesus, as a betrothment merely. And, as it is stated respecting the father of 
Plato, after his wife had become pr^nant by Apollo : « 0 cv Kofiapy yipov 
ttK ri^s m likewise it is parked of Joseph in Matthew 

wjMM-drMHw. In each of these kindred passages the Greek word Utt {iitl) 
must evidmitljr receive the same interpretation. . Now in tiie first quotation 
(he mi^snmg is incoritestably tiiis : — that till the time of Plato's birth his fatlier 
abstaihed firom intercourse with lus wife, but subsequently assumed his con- 
jugal ds^tsi dnce we hear of Plato’s brothers. In reference^ therefote, to the ‘ 
pareanm Jesus, the Itw capnpt have a different signification ; in each case. ft ‘ 
mdi^tes precisely the same limitation. So again the exjHressimi wpwrdrimkov 
:(fiiSfborn) used in teferenbe to Jems in both the Gospels (Matt i. 25, Luke 
; u: 7]i supposes (hat Mary had othm* children, for as Lucian says t tl 
«ijiufpps ' d fit oi vpfyrotl* Even in the si^e Gospels (Mati aiil 35, 

.*’ElN,.CaiDtB.. t, A]$oD8ab,«a Wgtl'f} 
a.0;. .See'0>fgetie$fi.Ceis.rr37, 
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Luke viil 19) mention is made of ’I^crov (t^is br^tMrs of f^sui). In 

the words of Fritasche : Lubentissinie post Jesu nataks Mariam muessit Mat- , 
t/ums (Luke does the same) uxorem Josopho^ in hoc mo mupaitis^ ne quisante 
Jtm prinmdks mutuA mmrc usos suspicaretur But this ^id toot continue to 
satisfy the orthodox ; as the veneration for Mary rose even higher, she who bad 
once become fruitful by divine agency was not subsequently to be profaned by 
the common relations of life.* The opinion that Mary after thq.btrth of Je^us 
became the wife of Joseph, was early ranked among the here^es,^ and the 
orthodox Fathers sought every means to escape from it and to combat it 
They contended that according to the exeg^tical inti^rpretation of oS, it 
sometimes affirmed or denied a thing, not merely up to a certain limit, but be- 
yond that limitation and for ever; and that the words of Matthew ovx ^yiW 
flTKcv ovr^v lais o 5 {rsicc x. r. X. excluded a matrimonial eonnexioii between 
Joseph and Mary for all time.® In like manner it was asserted bf the term ir/wi^To- 
Toxor, that it did not necessarily include the subsequent birth of other children, 
but that it merely excluded any previousnbirth,® But in order to banish the 
thought of a matrimonial connexion between Mary and, Joseph, not only gram- 
matically but physiologically, they represented Joseph as a very old man, under 
whom Mary was placed for control and protection only ; and the brothers of 
Jesus mentioned in the New Testament they regarded the children of 
Joseph by a former marriage J But this was not all ; soon tt was insisted not 
<mly that Mary never became the wife of Joseph, but that in pving birth to 
Jesus she did not lose her virginity.® But even the conservation Sf Mary's 
virginity did not long continue to satisfy: perpetual virginity was likewise 
re^quired on the part of Joseph. It was not enough that he had no connexion 
with Mary ; it was also necessary that his entire life should be ope 6f celibacy. 
Accordingly, though Epiphanius allows lhat Joseph had sons by a former 
marriage, Jerome rejects the supposition as an impious and audacibus inven- 
tion ; and from that time the brothers of Jesus were degraded to the rank of 
cousins,® " « ^ ^ 

Some modern theologians agree with the Fathers of the Church in maintain- 
ing that no matrimonial connexion subsisted at any time between Joseph and 
Mary, and believe themselves able to explain the gospel expressions which 
^pi-car to assert the contrary. In reference to the term firstborn^ Ols- 
hausen contends that it signiffes an only son: no less than the eldest of 
several. Paulus allows that here he is right, and Clemen and Fiitxschc seek 
in vain to demonstrate the impossibility of this signification. For when it is 
said in Ex xiii. a, (TpWTOTOKOV xpwroysves LXX.) 

it was not merely a firstborn followed by others subsequently bom, who was 
sanctified to Jehovah, but the fruit of the body of that mother of whom no 

• $, Oi^eum in Matthmim, Opp. ed. de la Rue,. 3. s. 463, 

* Hie Anan Eunoinius. accordii^ to Photius taught rdr pnth 

nvoii^oplap ri This was also, aceordixi^ to £pi|»iaiiitts, the doctrine of 

/those called by him Dimaerites atid Antidicomariaoites, aiidin the time of Jerom^of Hel* 
Vidius ami his fbllowAs. Compare on this point the Sammlung von $tticer, im XhisauruS 
ihf s. V. Maple, .30$ f. • 

^ Comp. Hlemn. adv. Helv. 5 , 7, Theophylact and Snidas in Suioer, s, s. v, fid. 
iaQ4f. 
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Other child bad previously been born. Therefore the term irfHar6r0KO9 must 
of necessity bear also this signification. Truly however we must confess 
withlViner ^^ and others, on the other side, that if a narrator who was ac- 
quainted with the whole sequel of the history used that expression, We should 
be tempted to understand it in its primitive sense ; since had the author in- 
tended to exclude other children, he would rather have employed the word 
or would have connected it with frpityroroKo^* If this be not quite 
decisive, the reasoning of Fritzsche in reference to the lus o{, k, r. is more 
convincing. He rejects the citations adduced in support of the interpretation 
of the Fathers of the Church, proving that this expression according to its 
primitive signification affirms only to a given limit, and beyond that limit sup- 
poses the logical opposite of the affirmation to take place ; a signification 
which it loses only when the context shows clearly that the opposite is impos- 
sible in the nature of things. For example, when it is said ovk iyivtacrKty 
avnlfv, Im oZ i7ri$ay€Vt it is self evident that the negation, during the time 
elapsed till death— cannot be transformed after death into an affirmation ; 
but when it is said, as in Matthew, ovk I. d. tm oS ertKw, the giving birth to 
the divine fruit opposes no impossibility to the establishment of the conjugal 
relations ; on the contrary it renders it possible, suitable for them now 
to take place. 

Olshausen, impelled by the same doctrinal motives which influenced the 
Fathers, is led in this instance to contradict both the evidence of grammar 
and of logic. He thinks that Joseph, without wishing to impair the sanctity 
of marriage, must have concluded afler the experiences he had had (?) that 
his marriage with Mary had another object than the production of children ; 
besides it was but natural (?) in the last descendant of the house of David, 
and of that particular branch from which the Messiah should come forth, to 
terminate her race in this last and eternal offshoot. 

A curious ladder may be formed of these different beliefs and superstitions 
in rehtidn to the connexion betweeji Mary and Joseph. 

. 1. Contemporaries of Jesus and composers of the genealogies : Joseph and 
Mary man and wife — ^Jesus the offspring of their marriage. 

2. The age and authors of our histories of the birth of Jesus : Mary and 
Joseph betrothed only; Joseph having no participation in the conception of 
the child, and previous to his birth no conjugal connexion with Mary. 

3. Olshausen and others : subsequent to the birth of Jesus, Joseph, though 
then the husband of Mary, relinquishes his matrimonial rights. 

4. Epiphanius, Protevangelium Jacobi and others ; Joseph a decrepit old 
man, no longer to be thought of as a husband : the children attributed to him 
are of a former marriage. More especially it is not as a bride and wife that 
he receives Mary ; he takes her merely under his guardianship. 

5. Protevang., Chrysostom^ and others : Mary’s virginity was not only not 
destroyed by any subsequent births of children by Joseph, it was not in the 
f^ghtest depee impaired by the birth of Jesus. 

6. Jerome : not Mary only but Joseph also observed ahiabsolute virginity, 
a^paifo pretended brothei| of Jesus were not bis sons but merely cousins to 

n Rlblisdbes Realwdrterbuclu l Bd* s. 664, Antn* De Wctte^ t. d. St* Keander L. J. 
s. ^ • 

Commeift* in Matth. s. 53 E, vgj, auch s. 83$. 

** ObKauscn is exceedingly unhappy in the example chosen hy hist in supfxirt of his in* 
terpietacl^ of lau e 0 * For vmen U is said, m HIl mi rmnr, certainly 

this by nd taeans implies that after midnight some one did come, fmt it does imply that alter 
al ight we waited no longer ; so that here the expression tUl retidns its signification of 
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; qpbion that Hie (brothers) and (sistm of Je8us> 

menHon^ in the New Testament, were merely half brothers or indeed cousins, 
aiqiaas in its origin, as shown above, together with the notion that no matri* 
nonisl connexion ever subsisted between Joseph and Maty, as the mere 
invention of superstition, a circumstance highly prejudiciai to such an opinion. 
It is however no less true that purely exegetical grounds exist, in virtue of 
which theologians who were free from prejudice have decided, that the opinion 
that Jesus actually had brothers is untenable.^* Had we merely the following 
pass^ges~Matt. xiiL S5, Mark yi. 3, where the people of Nazareth, astonished 
M the msdom of their countryman, in order to mark his well known origin, 
inunediately after having spoken of riitTuv (the carpenter) his frther, and his 
mother Mary, mention by name his i8«X^oiirt (brothers) James, Joses, Simon, 
and Judas, together with his sisters whose names are not given ^ ; again Matt 
xii 46, Luke viii 19, when his mother and his brethren come to Jesus ^ John 
ii. IS, whm-e Jesus journeys with his mother and his brethren to Caperhaum ; 
Acts i. 14, where they are mentioned in immediate connexion with his mother 
—if we had these passages only, we could not fora moment hesitate to recog- 
nize here red brothers of Jesus at least on the mother's side, children of Joseph 
and Mary ; not only on account of the proper signification of the word dSiX^, 
but also in consequents of its continual conjunction with Mary and Joseph. 
Even the passages^John vii 5, in which it is remarked tliat his brethren did 
not believe on Jesus, and Mark iil ai, compared with 31, where, according to 
the most probable explamuion, the brothers of Jesus with his mother went out 
to lay hold of him as one beside himself — ^furnish no adequate grounds for 
relinquishing the proper signification of dStX^. Many theologians have 
interpreted iStk<ftovi Irpnv in the last cited passage half brothers, sons tf Joseph 
by a former marrie^e, alleging that the real brothers of Jesus must have be- 
lieved on him, but this is a mere assumption. The difficulty seems greater 
when we read in John s 6 1 that Jesus, on the cross, enjoined John to be 
a son to his mother ; an injunction it is qot easy to regard as .suitable under 
the supposition that Mary had other children, except indeed these were half- 
brothers and unfriendly to Jesus. Nevertheless we can imagine the existence 
toth of external circumstances and of individual feelings which might have 
infiuenced Jesus to confide his mother to John rather than to his brothers. 
That these brothers appeared in company with his apostles after thp aiscension 
(Acts i 14) is no proof that they must have believed on Jesus at the time of 
his death. 


Jhe real perplexity in the matter, however, originates in this : that besides 
the James and Joses spoken of as the brothers of Jesus, two men of the same 
name are mentioned as the sons of another Mazy (Mark xv. 40, 47, xvl i, Matt 
x^i. 56), without doubt that Maiy who is des^nated, John xfat. as, as the 
sistor of the mother of Jesus, and the ^e. of Cleophas ; so that we have a 

J ames ai^ a Jcses not only among the children 6 f Mary the lidother d Jesus, 
ut ag^n among her sisteris Ohildrem We meet with several othm among 
Aose immediatelymoaniected with Jesus, whose names are identicaL In the 
lims of the apt^Im (Matt x. a fiT., Luke vi 14 fit.) we, have two more olhl^ 
tname of James : that .is .fimt, the brother and eohm of Jesus included ; two 
more d Hie name of Judai't HiatisHirt^ the hroHier of Jesus UMdudedi two 
of the name of Smoitmii iipo nudring thrim with the brother d Jesus Of Hm 
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same name The question naturally arises, whether the sune individual is not 
here taken as distinct persons ? The suspicion is almost unavoidable in refer* 
ence to James. As James the son of Alpheus is, in the list of the apostles, 
intrqduoed after the son of Zebedee, as the second, perhaps the younger ; and 
as Jmes the cotisin of Jesus is called & iwtpbt (“ the less ”} Mark xv. 40 ; and 
since by comparing John zix. 45, we find that the latter is called the son of 
Cleophas, it is j^sible that the name tCXonros (Cleophas) given to the hus* 
band of Mary’s sister, and the name ’AX^aios (Alpheus) given to the father of 
the apostle, may be cmly different forms of the Hebrew Thus would 

the second James enumerated among the apostles and the cousin of Jesus of 
that name be identical, and there would remain besides him only the son of 
^bedee and the brother of Jesus. Now in the Acts (xv. 13) a James up* 
pears who takes a prominent part in the so-called apostolic council, and as, ac- 
cording to Acts xii. 2, the son of Zebedee had previously been put to death, and 
as in the foregoing portion of the book of the Acts no mention is made of any 
other James besides the son of Alpheus (i. 13), so this James, of whom (Acts 
XV. 13} no more precise description is given, can be no other than the son of 
Alpheus. But Paul speaks of a James (Gal i. 19) tAe Lord's ArotAor, whom 
he saw at Jerusalem, and it is doubtless he of whom he speaks in coimexion 
with Cephas and John as the otvXm (pillars) of the church— for this is pre* 
cisely in character with the (Apostle) James as he appeared at the apostolic 
council — so that this James may be considered as identical with the Lord’s 
brother, and the rather as the expression irtpav SI ruv imooroKm ovk «ZSov, c! 

'loMoPov rdv rov Kvputv { 6 ut other qf the apostles saw 1 none^ save 

James the Lord's brother. Gal i. 19), makes it appear as if the Lord’s brother 
were reckoned among the apostles ; widi which also the ancient tradition which 
represents James the Just, a brother of Jesus, as the first head of the church 
at Jerusalem, agrees.** But admitting the James of the Acts to be identical 
with the distinguished apostle of that name, then is he the son of Alpheus, 
and not the son of Joseph ; consequently if he be at the same time 
rov KvpMiv, then dScA^ds cannot signify a brother. Now if Alpheus and Cleo- 
phas are a^itted to be the same individual the husband of the sister of 
Mary the mother of Jesus, it is obvious that used to denote the rela- 

tionship of his son to Jesus, must be taken in the signification, cousin. 11 
after this manner, James the Apostle the son of Alpheus be identified with the 
cousin, and,the cousin be identified with the brother of Jesus of the same name, 
it is obvious that ’IovSk l(ue 4 j 3 ov in the catalogue of the Apostles in Luke (Luke 
vi. 16, Acts i. 13), must be translated brother ^ James (son of Alpheus) ; and this 
Apostle Jude must be held as identical witii the Jude ‘hta-td), that is, 

with the cousin of the Lord and son of Mary Cleophas (tiioogh the name of 
Jude is never mentioned in connexion with thk Mary ). If the Epistle of Jude 
in our canon be authentic, it is confirmatora of the above deduction, that the 
author (verse ijtdesi^ates himself as the aStX^laicdjSev (brother of James). 
Some moreover have identified the Apos^ Simon & {yXimyr or Kmwirryi 
(Lelotes, pr the Canaamte) with the Simon: enumerated amoqg the brothers 
Jesus j(Mafk vi 3X and who accotding to a tradition of the church succeeded ' 
JaErth as head of tiierhui^ at J^usalem'*^; so that Joses alone appears 
witbdut further designatkm or iq>peliative. 

If, accordinj^, those spoken of went merely copsms, and 
three of these were apostles, it ifftat fixcite siurprue that not Otuy in the Acts 
<i 14), ato anenmnemtion.pf fh(^;^|^tl<»^ the hrotheis of Jews ate separ* 

■ ■, I. ' . V.' 
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ately particulariz^i but that also (i Cor. ix. 5) they appear to be a class dis< 
tiinct from the apostlest Perhaps^ also, the passage Gal. i. 19 ought to be 
understood as indicating that James, the Lord’s brother, was not an apostle.^^ 
If, therefore, the dScX^ *tyjarcv seem thus to be extruded from the number of 
the apostles, it is yet more difficult to regard them merely as the cousins of 
Jesus, since they appear in so many places immediately associated with the 
mother of Jesus, and in two or three passages only are two men bearing the 
same names mentioned in connexion with the other Mary, who accordingly 
would be their real mother. The Greek word dScA^os may indeed signify, in 
language which pretends not to precision, as well as the Hebrew ntt, a more 
distant relative ; but as it is repeatedly used to express the relationship of these 
persons to Jesus, and is in no instance replaced by dvc^cos — a word which is 
not foreign to the New Testament language when the relationship of cousin is 
to be denoted (Col. iv. 10), it cannot well be taken in any other than its proper 
signification. Further, it need only be pointed out that the highest degree of 
uncertainty exists respecting not only the identity of the names Alpheus and 
Cleophas, upon which tlie identity of James the cousin of Jesus and of the 
Apostle James the Less rests, but also regarding the translation of ’lovSav 
’lafcw^ov by the brother of Janus \ and likewise respecting the assumed iden- 
tity of the author of the last Catholic Epistle with the Apostle Jude. 

Thus the web of this identification gives way at all points, and we are 
forced back to the position whence we set out ; so that we have again real 
brothers of Jeav($, also two cousins distinct from these brothers, though bear- 
ing the same names with two of them, besides some apostles of the same 
names with both brothers and cousins. To find two pairs of sons of the same 
names in a family is, indeed, not so uncommon as to become* a source of 
objection. It is, however, remarkable that the same James who in the Epistle 
to the Galatians is designated dSeX^s Kvplw (the Lord's brother)^ must un- 
questionably, according to the Acts of the AposUes, be regarded as the son of 
Alpheus ; which he could not be if this expression signified a brother. So 
that there is perplexity on eveiy side, wffich can be solved only (and then, 
indeed, but negatively and without historical result) by admitting the existence 
of obscurity and error on this point in the New Testament writers, and even 
in the very earliest Christian traditions ; error which, in matters of involved 
relationships and family names, is far more easily fallen into than avoided.^^ 

We have consequently no ground for denying that the mother of Jesus bore 
her husband several other children besides Jesus, younger, and perhaps also 
older ; the latter, because the representation in the New Testament that Jesus 
was the first-born may belong no less to the mythus than the representation 
of the Fatlters that he was an only son. 


S 3 *- 

VISIT OF HART TO SU2ABITH. 

The angel who announced to Maiy her own approaching pregnancytlMahe 
same time informed ha: ^Luke i 36) of that of her relative Elizabeth, mtb 
whom it was already the sixth month. Hereupon Maty immediately set out 
on a journey to her cousin, a visit whkb waiFattended by extraordinary occur< 
rences ; for when EUzabetii heard the salutation of Man, the babe leaped in 
her womb for joy j she also became inspired, and in her exultation poured 

** Fiitneh<^ Comm, in Matth. p. 483. 
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forth an address, to Maiy as the future mother of the MessuS!^ which Mary 
responded by a hymn of praise (Luke i. 39-56)- v 

The rationalistic interpreter believes it to be an easy matter to give a 
natural explanation of this nanative of the^ Gospel of Luke. He is of 
opinion ^ that the unknown individual who excited such peculiar anticipations 
in Mary, had at the same time acquainted her with the similar situation of her 
cousin Elizabeth. This it was which impelled Mary the more strongly to con- 
fer on the subject with her older relative. Arrived at her cousin's dwelling, 
she first of all made known what had happened to herself ; but upon this the 
narrator is silent, not wishing to repeat what he had just before described. 
And here the Rationalist not only supposes the address of Elizabeth to have 
been preceded by some communication from Mary, but imagines Mary to 
have related her history piecemeal, so as to allow Elizabeth to throw in sen- 
tences during the intervals. The excitement of Elizabeth — such is the con- 
tinuation of the rationalistic explanation — communicated itself, according to 
natural laws, to the child, who, as is usual with an embryo of six months, 
made a movement, which was first regarded by the mother as significant, and 
as the consequence of the salutation, after Mary's farther communications. 
Just as natural does it appear to the Rationalist that Mary should have given 
utterance to her Messianic expectations, confirmed as they were by Elizabeth, 
in a kind of psalmodic recitative, composed of reminiscences borrowed from 
various parts of the Old Testament. 

But there is much in this explanation which positively contradicts the text. 
In the first place, that Elizabeth should have learned the heavenly message 
imparted to Mary from Mary herself. There is no trace in the narrative 
either of any communication preceding Elizabeth’s address, or of interruptions 
occasioned by farther explanations on the part of Mary. On the contrary, as 
it is a supernatural revelation which acquaints Mary with the pregnancy of 
Elizabeth, $0 also it is to a revelation that Elizabeth’s immediate recognition 
of Mary, as the chosen^ mother of the Messiah, is attributed.* As little will 
the other feature of this narrative — that the entrance of the mother of the 
Messiah occasioned a responsive ntovemenr in his mother's womb on the pari 
of his forerunner — bear a natural explanation. In modern times, indeed, even 
orthodox interpreters have inclined to this explanation, but with the modifi- 
cation, that Elizabeth in the first place received a revelation, in which how- 
ever the child, owing to the mother’s excitement, a matter to be physiologi- 
cally explained, likewise took part.* But the record does not represent the 
thing as if the excitement of the mother were the determining cause of the 
movement of the child ; on the contrary (v. 41), the emotion of the mother 
follows the movement of the child, and Elizabeth’s own account states, that 
it was the salutation of Mary (v. 44), not indeed from its particular significa- 
tion, but merely as the voice of the mother of the Messiah, which produced 
the movement of the unborn babe : undeniably assuming something super- 
natural. And indeed the supranaturalistic view of this miracle is not free 
from objection, e^en on its own ground j and hence the anxiety of the above- 
mentioned modern orthodox interpreters to evade it. It may be possible to 
cpftceive the human mind immediately acted upon by me divine mind^ to 
which it is related, but hbw solve the ^fficulty of an immediate communica- 
tion of the divine mind to an unintelligent embryo? And if we inquire ther 
object of so strange a miracle^, none which is worthy presents itself. Should 

* Paulas, exeg. Handb. i. a, s. 120 ff, 

* S. Olshaasen und de Wette, z. d* St. 

> Hess, Geschiebte jesu, l, s. 96 ; Olshausoi, bibl Comm, 2. d. Hollmann, sT 226 ; 
taoge, s. 76 ir. 
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it be i«ferr<^ to the necessity that the Bapt^t should receive die earliest pos* 
siUe Intimation of the work to which he was destined ; still we know not how 
simh an impression could have been made upon an embiya Should the pur* 
pbse be supposed to centre in the other individuals, in Maiy or Elis^eth ; 
they had been the recipients of fitr hi^er revelations, and were consequently 
already possessed of an adequate measure of insight and faith. 

No fewer difficulties oppose the rationalistic than the supranaturalistic ex* 
planadoh of the hymn pronounced by Mary. For though it is not, like the 
Canticle of Zacharias (v. 67) and the address of Elizabeth (v. 41), introduced 
by the formula trvcv/iaros &yimi, she was filki with the Hi^y Ghost, 

still the similarity of these utterances is so great, that the omission cannot be 
adduced as a proof that the narrator did not intend to represent this, equally 
with the other two, as the operation of the wcv/m (spirit). But apart from 
the intention of the narrator, can it be thought natural that two friends visiting 
one another should, even in the midst of the most extraordinary occurrences, 
break forth into long hymns, and that their conversation should entirely lose 
the character of disdogue, the natural form on such occasions ? By a' super* 
natural influence alone could the minds of the two friends be attuned to a 
state of elevation, so foreign to their eveiy-day life. But if, indeed, Mary’s 
hymn is to be understood as the work of the Holy Spirit, it is surprising that 
a speech emanating immediately from the divine source of inspiration should 
not be more striking for its originality, but should be so interlarded with remi- 
niscences from the Old Testament, Imirowed from the song of praise spoken 
by the mother of Samuel (i Sam. iL) under analogous circumstances.^ Ac- 
cordingly we must admit that the compilation of this hymn, consisting of 
recollections from the Old Testament^ was put togedier in a natural way ; but 
allowing its composition to have been perfectly natural, it caimot be ascribed 
to the artless Mary, but to him who poetically wrought out the tradition in 
circulation respecting the scene in question. 

Since then we find all the pincipal incidents of this visit inconceivable 
according to the supernatural interpretation ; also that they will not bear a 
natural explanation j we are led to seek a mythical exposition of this as well 
as the preceding portions of the gospel history. This path has already been 
entered uponby othera The view of this narrative given by the anonymous' 
E. F. in Henke’s Magazine ‘ is, that it does not pourtray events as they actu- 
ally did occur, but as they might have occurred ; that much which the sequel 
taught o( the destiny of their sons was carried badr into the speeches of these 
women, which were also enriched by other features gleaned from tradition ; 
tlmt a true fact however lies at the bottom, namely an actual idsit of to 
Elizabeth, a joyous conversation, and the expression of gnUitude to God ; all 
which might have happened solely in virtue of the high importance attaclted 
by Orientals to the joys of maternity, even though the two modien bad been 
at that time ignorant of die destination of ^eir children. This author is of 
opinion that Mary, when pondming over at a later peric^ the remarkable life 
c$ her son, may often have related the' happy meeting with her copsin and 
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tbeir mutua! esrpressions of thankfuinesa to God, and that thus the history 
gained currency. Horst also, who has a just conceptioii of the fictitious 
nature of this section in Luke, and ably refutes the natural mode of explana- 
tion, yet himself slides unawares half-way back into it He thinks it not im- 
probable that Mary during her pregnancy, which was in many respects a 
painful one, should have visited her older and more experienced cousin, and 
that Elizabeth should during this visit have felt the first movement of her 
child : an occurrence which as it was afterwards regarded as ominous, was 
preserved by the oral tradition.® 

These are farther examples of the uncritical proceeding which pretends to 
disengage the mythical and poetical from the narrative, by plucking away a 
few twigs and blossoms of that growth, whilst it leaves the very root of the 
mythus undisturbed as purely historical. In our narrative the principal 
mythical feature (the remainder forms only its adjuncts) is precisely that 
which the above-mentioned authors, in their pretended mythical explanations, 
retain as historical ; namely, the visit of Mary to the pregnant Elizabeth. 
For, as we have already seen, the main tendency of the first chapter of Luke 
is to magnify Jesus by connecting the Baptist with him from the earliest pos- 
sible point in a relation of inferiority. Now this object could not be better 
attained than by bringing about a meeting, not in the first instance of the 
sons, but of the mothers in reference to their sons, during their pregnancy, at 
which meeting some occurrence which should prefigure the future relative 
positions of these two men should take place. Now the more apparent the 
existence of a dogmatical motive as the origin of this visit, the less probability 
is there that it had an historical foundation. With this principal feature the 
other details are connected in the following order : — The visit of the two 
women must be represented as possible and probable by the feature of family 
relationship between Mary and Elizabeth (v. 36), which would also give a 
greater suitability to the subsequent connexion of the sons. Further, a visit, 
so full of import, made precisely at that time, must have taken place by special 
divine appointment ; therefore it is an angel who refers Mary to her cousin. 
At the visit the subservient position of the Baptist to Jesus is to be particu- 
larly exhibited ; — ^this could have been effected by the mother, as indeed it 
is, in her address to Mary, but it were better if possible that the future Baptist 
himself should give a sign. The mutual relation of Esau and Jacob had been 
prefigured by their struggles and position in their mothers womb (Gen. xxv. 
32 ff.). But, without too violent an offence against the laws of probability, 
an ominous movement would not be attributed to the child prior to that period 
of her pregnancy at which the motion of the foetus is felt ; hence the necessity 
that- Elizabeth should be in the sixth month of her pregnancy when Maiy, in 
consequence of the communication of the angd, set out to visit her cousin (v. 
36). Thus, as Schleiermacher remarks, ? the whole arrangement of times had 
reference to the particular circumstance the author desired to contrive— the 
Joyous responsive movement of the child in bis mother's womb at the moment 
of Mary's entrance. To this end only must Mary's visit be delayed till after 
the fifth month ; and the angel not appear to her before that period 
^Thus not only does the visit Mary to Elizabeth wfth all the attendant^ 
^rcumstances disappeai^rom the page of history, but the historic^ validity' 
of the further details-*that Johri was only half a year older than } that 
the two mothers Were rdlated ; that an intimacy subsisted betw^n lire fam^ 
lies;— cannot be affirmed di thd' testimony of Luk^ mmpported by other 
authorities: ihdeedf the contr^ rather wffl be found substah^ted in the 

course of our cridci invesdga^^^ 

■* In ^auke^s Muslin, l, 4» ^ ^ den Lukas, $. 33 f. 
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filRFH AND EARLIhST EVENTS OF THE LIFE OF JESUS, 


§ 3 »* 

THE CENSUS. 

With respect to the birth of Jesus, Matthew and Luke agree in representing 
it as taking place at Bethlehem ; but whilst the latter enters into a minute 
detail of all the attendant circumstances, the foimcr merely mentions the 
event as it were incidentally, referring to it once in an appended sentence as 
the sequel to what had gone before <i. 25), and again as a presupposed occur- 
rence (ii. i). The one Evangelist seems to assume that Bethlehem was the 
habitual residence of the parents ; but according to the other they are led 
thither by very particular circumstances. This point of difference between 
the Evangelists however can only be discussed after we shall have collected 
more data ; we will therefore leave it for the present, and turn our attention 
to an error into which Luke, when compared with himself and with date? 
otherwise ascertained, seems to have fallen. This is the statement, that the 
census, decreed by Augustus at the time when Cyrenius (Quirinus) was gover- 
nor of Syria, was the occasion of the joufney of*the parents of Jesus, who 
usually resided at Nazareth, to Bethlehem where Jesus was born (Luke ii. 
Iff.), 

The first difficulty is that the &voypa 4 >^ (namely, the inscription of the 
name and amount of property in order to facilitate the taxation) commanded 
by Augustus, is extended to a// the worlds wacrav oUovfjJviffv, This ex j ses- 
sion, in its common acceptation at that time, would denote the or In's Roma- 
nus. But ancient authors mention no such general census decreed by 
Augustus ; they speak only of the assessment of single provinces decreed at 
different tunes. Consequently, it was said Luke meant to indicate by oIkqv- 
fAhfri merely the land of Judea, and not the Roman world according to its 
ordinary signification. Examples were forthwith collected in proof of the 
possibility of such an interpretation,^ but they in fact prove nothing. For 
supposing it could not be shown that in all these citations 'from the Septua- 
gint, Josephus, and the New Testament, the expression really does signify, 
in the extravagant sense of these writers, the whole known world ; still in 
instance in question, where the subject is a decree* of the Roman empcrc^ 
w&ra obcov/ifn/ must necessarily be understood of the regions which he 
governed, and therefore of the erbis R^mafifis, This is the reason that 
latterly the opposite side has been taken up, and it has been maintained, 
upon the authority of Savigny, that in the time of Augustus a census of the 

^ Olbhansen, Paulus, Kainbt 
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iN^hole empire was actually undertak^n.^ This is positively affirmed by late' 
Cliristian writers ® : but the statement is rendered suspicious by the absence 
of all more ancient testimony^; and it is even contradicted' by the fact, that 
for a considerable lapse of time an equal assessment throughout the empire 
was not effected. Finally, the very expressions of these writers show that 
their testimonjr- rests upon that of Luke.^ But, it is said, Augustus at all 
events attempted an equal assessment of the empire by means of an univer- 
sal census ; and he began the carrying out his project by an assessment of 
individual provinces, but he left the further execution and completion to his 
successors.® Admit that the gospel term Soyfia (decree) may be interpreted 
as a mere design, or, as Hoffmann thinks, an undetermined project expressed 
in an imperial decree ; still the fulfilment of this project in Judea at the time 
of the birth of Jesus was impossible. 

Matthew places the birth of Jesus shortly before the death of Herod the 
Great, whom he represents (ii. 19) as dying during the abode of Jesus in 
Egypt. Luke says the same indirectly, for when speaking of the announce- 
ment of the birth of the Baptist, he refers it to the days of Herod the Great, 
and he places the birth of Jesus precisely six months later ; so that according 
to Luke, also, Jesus was born, if not, like John, previous to the death of 
Herod I., shortly after that event Now, after the death of Herod the 
country of Judea fell to his son Archelaus (Matt ii. 22), who, after a reign 
of something less than ten years, was deposed and banished by Augustus,"*^ 
at which time Judea was first constituted a Roman province, and began to 
be ruled by Roman functionaries.® Thus the Roman census in question mu^t 
have been made either under Herod the Great, or at the commencement of 
the reign of Archelaus. This is in the highest degree improbable, for in those 
countries which were not reduced m formam provincial but were governed by 
regibus sociis, the taxes were levied by these princes, who paid a tribute to the 
Romans®; and this was the state of things in Judea prior to the deposition 
of Archelaus. It has been the object of much research to make it appear 
probable that Augustus decreed a census, as an extraordinary measure, in 
Palestine under Herod. Attention® has been directed to the circumstance 
that the breviarium imperii^ which Augustus left behind him, contained tlie 
financial state of the whole empire, and it has been suggested that, in order 
to ascertain the financial condition of Palestine, he caused a statement to be 
prepared by Herod. Reference has been made first to the record of 
Josephus, that on account of some disturbance of the relations between Herod 

* Tboluck, 5. 194 fT. Neander, s. 19. 

^ Cassiodor. Variarum, 3, 52. Isidor. Orig. 5, 36. 

* To refer here to the Mmumenium Ancyranum^ which is said to record a census of the 

whole empire in the year of Rome 746 (Osiander, p. 95)» is proof of the greatest carelessness. 
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wai Augustus^ tiie latter threatened for the future to make him feel his subjec- 
tioii ; secondly^ also to the oath of allegiance to Augustus which, according 
to Josephu^ the Jews were forced to take even during the lifetime of Herod.® 
From which it is inferred that Augustus, since he had it in contemplation after 
the death of Herod to restrict the power of his sons, was very likely to have 
commanded a census in the last years of that prince. But it seems mote 
probable that it took place shortly after the death of Herod, from the circum- 
stance that Archelaus went to Rome concerning the matter of succession, and 
that during his absence the Roman procurator Sabinus occupied Jerusalem, 
and oppressed the Jews by every possible means. 

The Evangelist relieves us from a farther inquiry into this more or less 
historical or arbitrary combination by adding, that this taxing was first made 
when Cyrenius (Quirinus) was governor of Syria^ ^tiwvtvorro^ Su/owts 
Kyprivlov ; for it i$ an autlienticated point that die assessment of Quirinus did 
not take place either under Herod or early in the reign of Archelaus, the 
period at which, according to Luke, Jesus was born. Quirinus was not at 
that time governor of Syria, a situation held during the last years of Herod by 
Senttus Saturninus, and after him by Quintilius Varus ; and it was not till 
long after the death of Herod that Quirinus was appointed governor of Syria. 
That Quirinus undertook a census of J udea we know certainly from Josephus/*> 
who, however, remarks that he was sent to execute this measure, ’Apx^aov 
Xfopas CIS hrapxiw or, uirorcXovs vpotTv^prfi^ifnjii ry 

thus about ten years after the time at which, according to Matthew and Luke, 
Jesus must have been bom. 

Yet commentators have supposed it possible to reconcile this apparently 
undeniable contradiction between Luke and history. The most dauntless 
explain the whole of the second verse as a gloss, which was early incorporated 
into the text.^’ Some change the reading of the verse; either of the nonien 
proprium^ by substituting the name of Saturninus or Quintilius,^® according to 
the example of Tertullian, who ascribed the census to the former ; or of the 
other words, by various additions and modifications. Paulus's alteration is 
the most simple. He reads, instead of^avn;, and concludes, from the 
reasons stated above, that Augustus actually gave orders for a census during 
the reign of Herod I., and that the order was so far carried out as to occasion 
Che journey of Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem; but that Augustus being 
afterwards conciliated, the measure was abandoned, and y d'jroypa<f>y was 
only carried into efiect a considerable time later, by Quirinus, Trifling as this 
alteration, which leaves the letters unchanged, may appear, in order to render 
it admissible it must be supported by the context. The reverse, however, is 
the fact For if one sentence narrates a command issued by a prince, and 
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the ven next sentence its execution, it is not probable that a space oi teiv. 

intervened. But chiefly, according to this view the Evangelist speak8» 
verse r, of the decree of the emperor ; verse of the census nade ten years 
lata ; but verse 3, without any remark, again of a journey performed at the 
time the command was issued ; which, in a rational narrative, is impossible. 
Opposed to such arbitrary conjecture, and always to be ranked above them^ 
are the attempts to solve a difficulty by legitimate methods of interpretation. 
Truly, however, to take in this connerdon for vporipa, and vWow 
K. not for a genitive absolute, but for a genitive governed by a coinparative, 
and thus to understand an enrolment ie/ore that of Quirinus,^ is to do- 
violence to grammatical construction ; and to insert wpo after wpwrv is 
is no less uncritical. As little is it to be admitted that some preliminary 
measure, in which Quirinus was not employed, perhaps the already mentioned 
oath of allegiance, took place during the lifetune of Herod, in reference to- 
the census subsequently made by Quirinus ; and that this preliminary step 
and the census were afterwards comprised under the same name. In order in 
some degree to account for this appellation, Quirinus is said to have been sent 
into Judea, in Hand’s time, as an extraordinary tax-commissioner*’; but 
this interpretation of the word ^tfun/tvomK is rendered impossible by tho 
addition of the word Svptas, in combination with which the expression can 
denote only the Prases Syria. 

Thus at the time at which Jesus, according to Matt. iL i, and Luke i. 5, 26, 
was born, the census of which Luke ii. i f. speaks could not have taken place 
so that if die former statements are correct, the latter must be false. But may 
not the reverse be the fact, and Jesus have been born after the banishment 
of Archelaus, and at the time of the census of Quirinus ? Apart from the 
difficulties in which this hypothesis would involve us in relation to the chrono- 
logy of the future life of Jesus, a Roman census, subsequent to the banishment 
of Archelaus, would not have taken the parents of Jesus from Nazareth in 
Galilee to Bethlehem in Judea. For Judea only, and what otherwise belonged 
to the portion of Archelaus, became a Roman province and subjected to the- 
census. In Galilee Herod AntipaS continued to reign as an allied prince, 
and none of his subjects dwelling at Nazareth could have been called to- 
Bethlehem by the census. The Evangelist therefore, in order to get a census, 
must have conceived the condition of things such as they were after the 
depositimi of Archelaus ; but in orda to get a census extending to Galilee, he 
must have imagined the kingdom to have continued undivided, as in the time 
of Herod the Great Thus he deals in manifest contradictions ; a ratha he 
has an exceedingly sorry acquaintance with die political relations of -that 
period ; for he extends the census not only to the whole of Palestine, but also 
(which we must not forget) to the whole Rom^ world. 

Still these chronological incongruities do hot exhaust the difficulties which 
beset this statement of Luke. His r^resemtation of the manna in which the 
census was made is subject to objection. In the first place, it is said, the 
taxing took Joseph' to Bethlehon, UmuH he was of the heuw and lineage of 
Dovm, 8(k rd ttvM aifrhr ii aIkov «el werptSs AojSiS, and fike|vise every one into 
hjyr .own city, ttsri)v !l^,wiSXu', ie, according to the context to. the plate 
*lmence his fiunity bad originally sprang. Now, that ev^ individual should 
be registered in his own dty was required in all Jewish inscriptibns, tmeause 
among.the Jews the oiganisatt<^ of,&milies and tribes constituted the 
, basis th the aate. The Romkhl, <m die contrary, woe in thq hnlrit hf tajur^ 

Sion, opose. asad. 3, a. i26 f. Bifadtind, vermiadite Anisiitae, a 63^ Tlicduiik,s. t8af« 
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the census at the residences, and at the principal cities in the district. ^ They 
conformed to the usa^s of the conquered countries only in so far as they did 
not interfere with their own objects. In the present instance' it would have 
been directly contrary to their design, had they removed individuals — Joseph 
for example— to a great distance, where the amount of their property was not 
known, and their statement concerning it could not be checked^* The view 
of Schleiermacher is the more admissible, that the re^ occasion which took 
the parents to Bethlehem was a sacerdotal inscription, which the Evangelist 
confounded with the better known census of Quirinus. But this concession 
does not obviate the contradiction in this dubious statement of Luke. He 
^lows Mary to be inscribed with Joseph, but according to Jewish customs 
inscriptions had relation to men only. Thus, at all events, it is an inaccuracy 
to represent Mary as undertaking the journey, in order to be inscribed with 
her betrothed in his own city. Or, if with Paulus we remove this inaccuracy 
by a forced construction of the sentence, we can no longer perceive what 
inducement could have instigated Mary, in her particular situation, to make 
so long a journey, since, Unless we adopt the airy hypothesis of Olshausen 
and others, that Mary was the heiress of property in Bethlehem, she had 
nothing to do there. 

The Evangelist, however, knew perfectly well what she had to do there ; 
namely, to fulfil the prophecy of Micah (v. i), by giving birth, in the city of 
David, to the Messiah. Now as he set out with the supposition that the 
habitual abode of the parents of Jesus was Nazareth, so he sought after a 
lever which should set them in motion towards Bethlehem, at the time of the 
birth of Jesus. Far and wide nothing presented itself but the celebrated 
census ; he seized it the more unhesitatingly because the obscurity of his own 
view of the historical relations of that time, veiled from him the many difii- 
-culties connected with such a combination. If this be the true history of the 
^statement in Luke, we must agree with K. Ch. L. Schmidt when he says, that 
to attempt to reconcile the statement of Luke concerning the ATroypa^^ with 
chronology, would be to do the narrator too much honour; he wished to 
place Mary in Bethlehem, and therefore times and circumstances were to 
accommodate themselves to his pleasure.**» 

Thus we have here neither a fixed point for the date of the birth of Jesus, 
nor an explanation of the occasion which led to his being born precisely at 
Bethlehem. If then— it may justly be said -no other reason why Jesus 
"Should have been born at Bethlehem can be adduced than that given by 
Luke, we h^ve absolutely no guarantee that Bethlehem was his birth-place. 


§ 33 * 

ITARTJCULAR CIRCUMSTANCES OP THE BIRTH OF JESUS. THE CIRCUMCISION. 

The basis of the narrative, the arrival of Joseph and Mary as strangers m 
Bethlehem on account of the census, being once chosen by Luke, the farther 
-details are consistently built upon it. In consequence of the influx of strangers 
brought to Bethlehem by^the census, there is no r&om for the travellers 
inn, and they sure compelled to pht up with the accommodation of a stable 
where Mary is forthwim deflvered of heij^ fet^borm But the child, who upon 
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earth cornea into being in so humble an abode, is highly regarded in heaven. 
A celestial messenger announces the birth of the Messiah to shepherds who^ 
are guarding their flocks in the fields by night, and directs them to the child 
in the manger. A choir of the heavenly host singing hymns of praise next 
appears to them, after which they seek and find the child. (Luke ii. 6*20.) 

The apocrypjhal gospels and the traditions of the Fathers still further em- 
bellished the birth of Jesus. According to the Protevangelium Jacobi} Joseph 
conducts Mary on an ass to Bethlehem to be taxed. As they approach the 
city she begins to make now mournful, now joyous gestures, and upon inquiry 
explains that — (as once in Rebecca’s womb the two hostile nations struggled, 
Gen. XXV. 23)— she sees two people before her, the one weeping, the other 
laughing : f>. according to one explanation, the two portions of Israel, to one 
of whom the advent of Jesus was set (Luke il 34) eh TProiortv, for the /at/, to 
the other imxrrwwyfor the rising again. According to another interpre- 
tation, the two people were the Jews who should reject Jesus, and the heathens 
who should accept him.* Soon, however, whilst still without the city — as 
appears from the context and the reading of several MSS. — Mary is seized 
with the pains of child-bearing, and Joseph brings her into a cave situated by 
the road side, where, veiled by a cloud of light, all nature pausing in celebra- 
tion of the event, she brings her child into the world, and after her delivery ia 
found, by women called to her assistance, still a virgin.* The legend of the 
birth of Jesus in a cave was known to Justin ^ and to Origen,® who, in order 
to reconcile it with the account in Luke that he was laid in a manger, suppose* 
a manger situated within the cave. Many modern commentators agree with 
them ® ; whilst others prefer to consider the cave itself as in the sense 
of foddering-stall'^ For the birth of Jesus in a cave, Justin appeals to the 
prophecy in Isaiah xxviii. 26 : pvror (the righteous) oiky^ci iv 
Trerpas la^pois* In like manner, for the statement that on the third day the 
child Jesus, when brought from the cave into the stable, was worshipped by 
the oxen and the asses, the Historia de Nativitate Mariae} etc. refers to 
Isaiah i. 3 : cognovit bos possessorem 4mm, ei asinus prcusepe domini suL In 
several apocrypbas, between the Magi and the women who assist at the birth, 
the shepherds are forgotten ; but they are mentioned in the Evangdium 
infantiae arabkum} where it says, that when they arrived at the cave, and had 
kindled a fire of rejoicing, the heavenly host appesxcd to them. 

If we take the circumstances attending the birth of Jesus, narrated by Luke^ 
in a supranaturalistic sen^e, many difficulties occur. First, it may reasonably 
be asked, to what end the angelic apparition ? The most obvious answer is,, 
to make known the birth of Jesus ; but so little did it make it known that, in 
the neighbouring city of Jerusalem, it is the Magi who give the first informa- 
tion of the new-born king of the Jews; and in the future history of Jesus, no 
trace of any such occurrence at his bi^ is to be found. Consequently, the 
object of that extraordinary phenomenon was not to give a wide-spreading 
intimation of the fact ; for if so, God failed in his object. Must we then 
mrree with Schleiermacher, that the aim was limited to an immediate opera* 


* Chap. 17. ' Compare Historia deaativ, Marias et de infantiS Servatoris, c* 13* 
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tioh upon the ehepherds? Then we must also suf^jose with him, that thti 
shepherds, equally with Simeon, were fiUed with Messianic expectations; and 
that designed by this a{^>arition to reward and dfisfirA their pious beli<^. 
Tile narrative however says nothing of this heavenly frame of mind, neither 
does it mention any abiding effects produced upon these men. According to 
afae whole tenor of the representation, the apparition seems to have had 
tefetence^ not to the shephm'ds, but exclusively to the glorification and the 
inroclaimiiig of the birth of Jesus, as the Messiah. But as before observed, 
the latter aim was not accomplished, and the former, by itself like every 
mere empty display, is an object unworthy of God. So that this circumstance 
in itself presents no inconsiderable obstacle to the supranaturalistic concqition 
■of the history. If, to the above considerations, we a^ those already stated 
which oppose the belief in apparitions and the existence of angels in general, 
it is easy to understand that with respect to this narrative also refuge nas been 
sought in a natural explanation. 

The results of the first, attempts at a natural explanation were certainly 
sufficiently rude: Thus Eck regarded the angel as a messenger from Beth* 
lehem, who carried a light which caught the eye of the shepherds, and the 
song of the heavenly host as the meny tones of a parfy accompanying the 
messenger.^** Paulus has woven tc^ether a more refined and matter of fact 
■explanation. Mary, who had met with a hospitable reception in a herdsman’s 
family, and who was naturally elated with the hope of giving birth to the 
Messiah, told her expectations to the members of this family ; to whom as 
inhabitants of a city of David the communication could not have been in- 
different These shepherds therefore on perceiving, whilst in the fields by 
night, a luminous appearance in the air — ^a phenomenon which travellers say 
is not uncommon in those regions — th^ interpret it as a divine intimation that 
the stranger in their foddering-stall is delivered of the Messiah ; and as the 
meteoric light extends and moves to and fro, they take it for a choir of angels 
■chaunting hymns of praise. Returning home they find their anticipations 
confirmed by the event, and that which al> first they merely conjectured to be 
the sense and interpretation of the phenomenon, taej now, after the manner 
■of the East, represent as words actually spoken.^^ 

This explanaticm rests altogether on the assumption, that the shepherds 
were previously acquainted with Mary’s expectation that she should give birth 
to the Messiah. How otherwise should they have been led to consider the 
■sign as referring partimilarly to the birth of the Messiah in their manger ? 
Yet this very assumption is the most direct contradiction of the gospel ac- 
count For, in the first place, the Evangelist evidently does not suppose the 
uumge: to belong to the shepherds : since after he has narrated the delivery 
•of Mary in the manger, he then goes on to speak of the sbephmds as a 
new and distinct subjecti not at nil connected with die manger. His 
words are : there were in the same tonntry sh^herds, md wUfUrtt ^irav fv 

yp ^ explanation were correct he woul^ at all events, have 

said, shepf&ds efe. ol.fii wotf Aftr k. t« X. ; besides he would not have beep 

wholly Silent reqpMbting the comings and goings of these dtephAds during the 
•day, and thcfr def#^ tq guard the flock at the *ap{aroach of nig^t 
grant th^ presa]:q>q^ chiminstMces, is it eonristent in Fatilus to repr^t 
Mary, at first so tissued, ci^tiQ!iting her> pregnancy as; to conceal iteveti frpm 
jm^h, and th^ i»', cdm^^tiis^tiye thal^ Jim Arrived (USiM^ etr^gers, she , 
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f^iinules the iHiole history of her expectations? Again th^ sequel of the 
narrative contradicts the assumption that the shepherds were informed of the 
snatter by Mary hetsel^before hm delive^. For, according .to the gospel 
history, the shepherds receive the first intelligence of the birth of the 
Saviour from the angel who ai^>ear8 to them, and who tells them, as a 
«iga of the truth of his communication, that they shall find the babe lying in 
a muiger. Had they already heard from Mary of the approaching birth of 
tlm Mesdah, the meteoric appearance would have been a confirmation to 
them of Mary’s words, and not the finding of the child a proof of the truth of 
the apparition. Finally, may we so for cmifide in the investigations already 
made as to inquire, whence, if neither a miraculous announcement nor a 
supentatural conception acturdly occurred, could Mary have derived the con- 
fident anticipation that she should give birth to the Messiah? 

In opposition to this natural explanation, so full of difficulties on every side, 
Bauer announced his adoption the mythical view ^ ; in fact, however, he 
did not advance one step beyond the interpretation of the Rationalists, but 
actually repeated Paulus’s exposition point for point. To this mixed mythical 
explanation Gabler justly objected that it, equally with the natural interpre- 
tation, multiplies improbabilities: by the adoption of the pure, dogmatic 
mythtts, everything appears simpler ; thereby, at the same time, greater har- 
mony is introduced into the early Christian history, all the preening narra- 
tives of which ought equally to be interpreted as pure mythi.^ Gabler, 
accordingly, explained the narrative as the product of the ideas of the age, • 
which demands the assistance of angels at the birth of the Messiah. Now 
had it been known that Mary was delivered in a dwelling belonging to shep- 
herds, it would also have bemi concluded that angels must Imve brought the 
tidings to these good shepherds that the Messiah was bom in their manger; 
and tile angels who cease not praising God, must have sung a hymn of praise 
on the occasion. Gabler thinks it impossible, that a Jewish Christian who 
should have known some of the data of the birth of Jesus, could have thought 
of it otherwise than as here depicted.** 

Ibis explanation of Gabler shows, in a remarkable manner, how difficult it 
is entirely to extricate oneself fi:om the natural explanation, and to rise com- 
pletely to the mythical ; for whilst this tiieologian believes he treads on pure 
mythical ground, he still stands with one foot upon that of the natural inter- 
pretatims. He selects from the account of Luke one inddent as historical 
wtdeh, by its connexion with other unhistorical statements and its conformity 
to the qpirit of the primitive Christian legend, is proved to be merely mythical; 
namely, tiiat Jesus was really bom in a shepherd’s dwefiing. He also borrows 
an assumption from the naturtd explanation, which the mytiiical needs not to 
obtrude on the text : that the shepherds, to whora^it is alleged the angels 
appeared, were the possessors of ^ manger in which Mary was delivered. 
The first dmail, upon which'the second >* bui!^ belongs to the same machin- 
ery by which Imki^ With the help of the census, transported the parents of 
Jesus from Haaaieth to Bethlehem. Now we know what is /he fiict respect- 
ing the census; it crumUes away inevitably before criticism, and with it the 
Mida0m built entuely upon i^biat Jesus was bom. in a manger. For had not 
the parentstof Jesus heenstranger^ and had. they not come to Bethlehem in ' 
;coaj|Hmy with to large a concbui|e. of strangers as the census m%ht Itaye 
qcoMiiqai^ the cause which ob%ed Maty to accept a stable for Ifor of 

' Rewfoito von Bauer’s hriw. MyOolcgM fo Gables Jotnrwl fite. "ajoia^nA tiwaf. 
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delivery would no longer have existed. But, on the other han^ the iiici* 
dent, that Jesus was born in a stable and saluted in the first instance by 
shepherds, is so completely in accordance with tHb spirit of the ancient 
legend, that it is evident the narrative may have been derived purely from 
this source. Theophylact, in his time, pointed out its true character, when 
he says : the angels did not appear to the scribes and pharisees of Jerusalem 
who were full of all malice, but to the shepherds, in the fields, on account of 
their simplicity and innocence, and because they by their mode of life were 
the successors of the patriarchs. It was in the field by the flocks that Moses 
was visited by a heavenly apparition (Exod. iil i ff ) ; and God took David, 
the forefather of the Messiah, from his sheepfolds (at Bethlehem), to be the shep- 
herd of his people. Psalm Ixxviii. 70 (comp, x Sam. xvl ii). The mythi 
of the ancient world more generally ascribed divine apparitions to country- 
men^® and shepherds the sons of the gods, and of great men were fre- 
quently brought up among shepherds.^® In the same spirit of the ancient 
legend is the apocryphal invention that Jesus was born in a cave, and we are 
at once reminded of the cave of Jupiter and of the other gods; even though 
the misunderstood passage of Isaiah xxxiii. x6 may have been the immediate 
occasion of this incident. Moreover the night, in which the scene is laid, 
— (unless one refers here to the rabbinical representations, according to which, 
the deliverance by means of the Messiah, like the deliverance from Egypt, 
should take place by night — forms the obscure background against which 
the manifested glofy of the Lord shone so much the more brilliantly, which, as 
it is said to have glorified the birth of Moses, could not have been absent 
from that of the Messiah, his exalted antitype. 

The mythical interpretation of this section of the gospel history has found 
an opponent in Schleiernaacher.*® He thinks it improbable that this com- 
mencement of the second cliapter of Luke is a continuation of the first, 
written by the same author ; because the frequent opportunities of introducing 
lyrical effusions — as for example, when the shepherds returned glorifying and 
praising God, v. 20 — are not taken advantage of as in the first chapter ; and 
here indeed we can in some measure agree with him. But when he adds that 
a decidedly poetical character cannot be ascribed to this narrative, since a 
poetical composition would of necessity have contained more of the lyrical, 
this only proves that Schleiermacher has not justly apprehended the notion 
of that kind of poetxy of which he here treats, namely, the ^etry of the 
mythua In a word, mythical poetxy is objective : the poetical exists in 
the substance of the narrative, and may therefore appear in the plainest form, 
free from all fhe adornments of lyrical effusions ; which latter are rather only 
the subsequent additions of a more intelligent and artificially elaborated sub- 
jective poetry.®® Undoubtedly this section seems to have been presenred to 
us more nearly in its original legendary form, whilst the narratives of the first 
chapter in Luke bear ramer the stamp of having been re-wrought by some 
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poetical individclal ; but historical truth is not on that account to be sought 
..here any more than there. Consequently the obligation which Schleier- 
macber further impose upon himself, to trace out the source of tbis narrative 
in the Gospel of Luke, can only be regarded as an exercise of ingenuity. He 
refuses to recognize that source in Mary, though a reference to her might have 
been found in the observation, v. 19, she all these sayings in her hearty 
wherein indeed he is the more right, since that observation (a feet to which 
Schleiermacher does not advert) is merely a phrase borrowed from the history 
of Jacob and his son Joseph.*^ For as the narrative in Genesis relates cf 
Jacob, the father of Joseph, that child of miracle,, that when the latter told 
his significant dreams, and his brethren envied him, his father observed the say- 
ing\ so the narrative in Luke, both here and at verse 51, relates of Mary, 
that she, whilst others gave utterance aloud to their admiration at the extra- 
ordinary occurrences which happened to her child, kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart But the above-named theologian points out the 
shepherds instead of Mary as the source of our narrative, alleging that all the 
details are given, not from Mary's point of view, but from that of the shep- 
herds. More truly however is the point of view that of the legend which 
^ supersedes both. If Schleiermacher finds it impossible to believe that this 
narrative is an air-bubble conglomerated out of nothings he must include 
under the word nothing the Jewish and early Christian ideas — concerning 
Bethlehem, as the necessary birthplace of the Messiah; concerning the con- 
dition of the shepherds, as being peculiarly favoured by communications from 
heaven ; concerning angels, as the intermediate agents in such communica- 
tions--*notions we on our side cannot possibly hold in so little estimation, 
but we find it easy to conceive that something similar to out narrative might 
have formed itself out out of them. Finally, when he finds an adventitious or 
designed invention impossible, because the Christians of that district might 
easily have inquired of Mary or of the disciples concerning the truth of the 
matter : he speaks too nearly the language of the ancient apologists, and pre- 
supposes the ubiquity of these persons,*® already alluded to in the Introduction, 
who however could not possibly have been in all places rectifying the ten- 
dency to form Christian legends, wherever it manifested itself. 

The notice of the circumcision of Jesus (Luke ii, zi), evidently proceeds 
from a narrator who had no real advice of the fact, but who assumed as a 
certainty that, according to Jewish custom, the ceremony took place on the 
eighth day, and who was desirous of commemorating this important event in 
the life of an Israelitish boy in like manner as Paul (Phil. iii. 5) records his 
circumcision on the eighth day. The contrast however between the fulness of 
detail with which this point is elaborated and coloured in the life of the 
Baptist^ and the barrenness and brevity with which it is stated in reference to 
Jesus, is striking, and may justify an agreement with the remark of Schleier- 
macher, that here, at least the author of the first chapter is no longer the 
originator. Such b^ing the state of the case, this statement furnishes nothinjg 
for our object, which we might not already have known ; only we have tiU 
now had no opportunity of observing, distinctly, that the pAtended appoint- 
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mettt <tf the neme of Jesus before his birth likewise belongs merely to &• 
mythical dress of the narrative. When it is said Ais napuwas calhd Jisu$^ 
which was so named of the angel he/ore he was cosueived in the womhi the 
importance attached to the circumstance is a clear sign, that a dogmatic 
interest lies at the bottom of this feature in the narrative ; which interest can 
be no other than that which gave rise to the statement — ^in the Old Tes- 
tament concerning an Isaac and an Isbmael, and in the New Testament 
concerning a John— that the names of these children were, respectively, 
revealed to their parents prior to their birth, and on account of which inter^t 
the rabbins, in particular, expected that the same thing should occw in relation 
to the name of the Messiah.” Without doubt there were likewise bther far 
more natural reasons which induced the parents of Jesus to give him this 
name an abbreviation of 6 Ki^os a-vu/pia) ; a name which was 
very common among his countrymen ; but because this name agreed in a 
remarkable manner with the path of life subsequently chosen by him as 
Messiah and mer^p, it was not thought possible that this coinadence could 
have been accidental. Besides it seemed more appropriate that the name of 
the Messiah should have been determined by divine command than by human 
arbitration, and consequently the appointment of the name was ascribed to 
the same angel who had announced the concci.tion of Jesus. 


§ 34 * 

THE MAGI AMD THEIR STAR. THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT AMO THE 
MURDER OF THE CHILDREN IN BETHLEHEM. CRITICISM 
OF THE SUPRANATURALISTIC VIEW. 

In the Gospel of Matthew also we have a narrative of the Messiah’s 
entrance into the world ; it differs considerably in detail from that of Luke, 
which we have just examined, but in tbe former part of the two accounts 
there is a geneim similarity (Matt il 1 ff.). The object of both narratives is 
to describe the solemn introduction of the Messianic infant the heralding of 
his birth undertaken by heaven itself, and his first reception among men.* In 
both, attention is called to the new-born Messiah by a celestial phenomenon ; 
according to Luke, it is an angel clothed in brightness, according to Matthew, 
it is a star. As the apparitions are different so accordingly are tbe recipients ; 
the angel addresses simple shepherds ; the star is discovered by eastern magi, 
who are able to interpret for themselves the voiceless sign. Both parties are 
directed to Bethlehem i the shepherds by the words of the angel, the magi by 
tbe instructioDS they obtain in Jerusalem ; and both do homage to the infant ; 
the poor shepherds by singing hymns of praise, the magi by costly presents from 
their native country. But from this point the two narratives begin to diverge 
widely. In Luke nil proceeds happily ; the riiepherds relum with gladness in 
their hearts^ the child experiences no molestation, he is presented in the 
temple on the appointed day, thrives and grows up in tranquillity. In 
Matthew, on tbe contrary, affairs take a tragical tpm. The inquiry of the wise 
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i dhet den Unpruxqi det erstnn lumenleehen Kvaiiigellttitti^ 

•sopn 
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H ecwdeming the new-bom Iting df the jfew^ is the occasion 

diF s. ffijunlei^ tieqree on the ^ait, of Herod against the children of Bethl^ 
heni^ a danger from which the ia&iot Jesus is rescued (mly by a sudden flight 
fUtp'l^ypt, whence he and bis parents do not return to the Holy Land till 
afrer the death of Herod. 

Thus we have here a double proclamation of the Messianic child: we 
might, however, suppose that the one by the angel, in Luke, would announce 
the birth of the Messiah to the immediate neighbourhood ; the other, by 
means of the star, to distant landa But as, according to Mmthew, the birth 
of Jesus became known at Jerusalem, which was in the immediate vicinity, by 
means of the star ; if this representation be historical, that of Luke, according 
to which the shepherds were the first to spread abroad with praises to Go<l 
(v. 17, 20), that which had been communicated to them as glad tidings for all 
{«ople (v. 10), cannot possibly be correct So, on the other hand, if it be 
true that the birth of Jesus was made knowjn in the neighbourhood of Bedlle- 
hem as Luke states, by an angelic communication to the shepherds, Matthew 
most be in error when he represents the first intelligence of the event as 
subsequently brought to Jerusalem (which is only from two to three hours 
distant from BethlehemJ by the magi. But as we have recognized many 
indications of the unhistorical character of the announcement by the shepherds 
given in Luke, the ground is left clear for that of Matthew! which must be 
judged of according to its inbrn-ent credibility. 

Our narrative commences as if it were an admitted fact, that astrologers 
possessed the power of recognizing a star announcing the birth of the Messiah! 
That eastern jmagi should have knowledge of a King of the Jews to whom 
they owed religious h<>mage might indeed excite our surprise ; but contenting 
ourselves here with remarking, that seventy years later an expectation did 
prevail in the east that a ruler of the worid would arise* from among the 
Jewish people,* we pass on to a yet more weighty difficulty. According to this 
nkrrative it appears, that astrolo^ is right vriien it asserts that the birth of 
graat men and important revolutionsjoi hwoan afiyrs ate indicated by astral 
phtmoroena ; an opinitm Ibhg since consigned to the region of superstition. 
It is tiierdbre to be explained, how this decq>riTe saence could in this 
stflitary instance prove tra:^ though in no other case are its inferences to be 
reVed on. The most obvious explanation, firom the orthodox point of view, 
is^an appi^ to the. supernatural interventioa of God ; who, in this particular 
instance, in order to mng the distant magi unto Jesus, accommodated himself 
to that astrological notion^ and caused the anticipated star to appear. But 
the adoption of ritis expedient iuvolves very serious consequences. For the 
t^inddeoce the remarkable sequd with uie astrological prognostic cmild 
riot to strengthen the bdie^ not only of rite magi and their fellow- 
countrirmen, but also of the Jews and .C^a^tians vffio wmte acquainted with 
the .circumstuices, in the spurious sdience nf astrology, thereby creating 
inmriculable errm and mischieC If therefore it be unadvisable to .admit an 
extrimrdipary divine intervention,* and K rite position that in the ordinary coUiSe 
vi nature important occurrmiixK on ritis ewth are mtended by ebat^ in 
^e^ heavtmfy'bodks, be dianddn<k4 the on^ remaining explanation ; hes .in 

> * Jotmib B. J. vi.vi. 4 1 Tadt Hlstor. v, Sndon* 4, All the ezri^.sIlH' 

rivav faihe eaittcnce of ntcli a bope at ithe .«m bf OuistV Uitb, reUfS only in an kinetiHnBi> 
natemaiindtearaltrortbcwiW.' -'Vlig. X^l«^.4; S««tDn.'Oceti.v!.^ 

. . * In wiling that it isl hudnikdbie to wp^iwe a divine intervaitinn .dfrhetfy teiidNhw 'to' 
-ciisntoMijee'ra{«nfitlc«, I re^ to whd Itt ths'dociiine' 

whith toehtdto.fite.to--opettt^ #9iian, toizture 

,«rtfRth'an4'rikWr ‘Ntondw Gonfittet toe twa,'' L. J. Ch,, t. 49 . 
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the sapposition of an accidental coincidence. But to appeal to chance ia in 
fact either to say nothing, or to renounce the supninaturalutic point of view. 

„ But the orthodox view of this account not only sanctions the false sdence 
of astrology, but also confirms the false interpretati<Hi of a passage in die 
prophets. For as the magi, following their star, proceed in the right direction, 
so the chief priests and. scribes of Jerusalem whom Hetod, on learning the 
arrival and object of the magi, summons before him and questions concerning 
the birth-place of the King of the Jews, interpret the passage in Micah v. i as 
signifying that the Messiah should be in Bethlehem ; and to this signifi- 
cation the event corresponds. Now such an apjdication of the above passage 
can only be made by forcing the words from their true meaning and from all 
relation with the context, according to the weli-known practice of the rabbins. 
For independently of the question whether or not under the word in the 
passage dted, the Messiah be intended, the entire context shows the meaning 
to be, not that the expected governor who was to come forth out of Bethlehenv 
would actually be bom m that city, but only that he would be a descendant 
of David,' whose fiunily ^rang from Bethlehem.* Thus allowing* the magi to 
have been rightly directed by means of the rabbinical ex^esis of the orade, a 
false interpretation must have hit on the truth, either by means of divine in- 
tervention and accommodation, or by accident The judgment pronounced 
in the case of the star is applicable here also. 

After receiving the above answer from the Sanhedrim, Herod summons the 
mi^ before him, and his first question concerns the time at which the star 
appeared (v. 7). Why did he wish to know this * ? The i6th verse tells us, 
that he might thereby calculate the age of the Messianic child, and thus 
ascertain up to what age it would be necessary for him to put to death the 
children of Bethlehem, so as not to miss the one armounced by the star. But 
this plan of mivdering aU the children of Bethlehem up to a certain ^e, that 
he might destroy the one likely to prove fatal to the interests of his family, 
was not concdved by Herod until after the mag^ had disappointed his expect- 
ation that they would return to Jeras|lem ; a deception which, if we may 
judge frotn bis vident anger on account of it (v. 16), Hmrod had by no means 
antidpat^L Fricu to this^ according to v. 8, it had been his intention to 
obtiw from the magi, gn thdr return, so dose a description of the child, his 
dweUing and dtcumdances, that it would be easy for him to remove his 
in&nrine rival without sacrifidng any other life. It was not und he had dis- 
covered the stratagem of the magi, that he was obliged to have recourse to 
the more violent measure for the execution of which it was necessary for him 
to kncpw dm time of the star’s appearance.* How forttmate for him, then, 
th^t be Md ascertained ^ rime bidore he bad dedded on the plan that made 
the fnfotmatkm impmtant] Imt how inconcdvable that hO’Idunild make a' 
pc^ wlridi was only indirectbr connected with his original project, the sub-- 
ject of his ftrSt-ahd moat eager intorogarion (v. 7) 1 

Herod, in rite secotjid plae^ conupissions the magi to.acquaint themsdves 
acpomte^ noth all jri)at;ooncetns the royal mfant, and to imput their know* 
Itailge to him on return, that he dso may go and tender his hosm^e to 
rite risat ^ afconjfog to his real raemung, t^ sure measures fet pii ttiiq^ 

. > HaMbb’la fee, * . » , - 

.* Acestding tp- tbct lw s^bt qgntrol die aswr&m ef Ibe anud by la- 

qdriiai; df iw Oiae mu Wen the star at the sene that. This is apt 

sie.dwre'^d .thsi 
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him to death (v. 8). Such a proceeding on the part of an astute monarch like 
Herod has long been held improbable.^ Even if he hoped to deceive the 
magii while in conference with them, by adopting this friendly mask, he must 
necessarily foresee that others would presently awaken them to the probability 
that he harboured evil designs against the child, and thus prevent them from 
returning according to his injunction. He might conjecture that the parents 
of the child on hearing of the ominous interest taken in him by the king, 
would seek his safety by flight, and finally, that those inhabitants of Bethlehem 
and its environs who cherished Messianic expectations, would not be a little 
confirmed in them by the arrival of the magi. ^ On all these grounds, Herod^s 
only prudent measure would have been either to detain the magi in 
Jerusalem,^ and in the meantime by means of secret emissaries to dispatch 
the child to whom such peculiar hopes were attached, and who must have 
been easy of discovery in the little village of Bethlehem ; or to have given the 
magi companions who, so soon as the child was found, might at once have 
put an end to his existence. Even Olshausen thinks that these strictures are 
not groundless, and his best defenee against them is the observation that the 
histories of all ages present unaccountable instances of forgetfulness— a proof 
that the course of human events is guided by a supreme hand. When the 
supematuralist invokes the supreme hand in the case before us, he must 
suppose that God himself blinded Herod to the surest means of attaining his 
object, in order to save the Messianic child from a premature death. But 
the other side of this divine contrivance is, that instead of the one child, many 
others must die. There would be nothing to object against such a substitution 
in this particular case, if it could be proved that there was no other possible 
mode of rescuing Jesus from a fate inconsistent with the scheme of human 
redemption. But if it be once admitted, that God interposed supernaturally 
to blind the mind of Herod and to suggest to the magi that they should not 
return to Jerusalem, we are constrained to ask, why did not God in the first 
instance inspire the magi to shun Jerusalem and proceed directly to Beth- . 
lehem, whither Herod’s attention would not then have been sp immediately 
attracted, and thus the disastrous sequel perhaps have been altogether avoided?^ 
The supranaturalist has no answer to this question but the old-fashioned 
argument that it was good for the infants to die, because they were thus freed 
by transient suffering from much misery, and more especially from the danger 
of sinning against Jesus with the unbelieving Jews; whereas now they had the 
honour of losing their lives for the sake of Jesus, and thus of ranking as 
martyrs, and so forth.'® 

The magi leave Jerusalem by night, the favourite time for travelling in the 
east The star^which they seem to have lost sight of since their departure 
from home, again appears and goes before them on the road to Bethlehem, 
until at length it remains stationary over the house that contains the wondrous 
child and its parents. The way from Jerusalem to Bethlehem lies southward ; 
now the true path of erratic stars is either from west tp eto, as that of the 
planets and of some comets, or from east to west, as thaf^f other comets ; the 
orbits of many comets do indeed tend from north to south, but the true 
iM??43i!;ion of aU these bodies is so greatly surpassed by their apparent motion 

^ K. Ch. L. Schmidt, exeg. Beitrage* i, «. 150 1 Comp. Fritasche and De Wette in loc. 

^ Hoffman thinks that Herod shunvi^ this measure as a breach of hospitality; ytst tltis 
very l^emd h^ represents as a monster of cruelty, and that justly, for the condttet attributed 
lb the monarch in chap. ii. of Matthew is not unworthy of his heart, against which Neahdet^ 
supeirfittomdy argues (p. 30 f.), but of his head. . , 

V'Schmidt,'Ut Bup.'p. 1551* , ' ; " ' r'l;"'' ' '-v'' i'* 

^»^Sta^ki8yno]^s. 'labl. exeg. inN. T., p. 6a.' ' • ^ 
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frffin cast to West produced by the rotation of jthe earth on its axis, Uiat it if 
itnperceptible except at considerable intervals. Even the. diurnal noretncnt 
of the heavenly booins, however, is less obwous on a short journey duta tht; 
merely optical one^ ariaUg fiom the observer's own diange of place, in caa‘ 
sequence of which a star, that he sees t^ore him seems, as long as he moves 
forward, to pass on in -the same direction through infinite space ; it cannot 
therefore stand still over a particular bouse and thus induce a traveller to halt 
there also ; on the contrary, the travellm himself must ^t before the star will 
appear stdionary. The star of the magi could not then ht an ordinary, 
natural star, but must have been one created by God for that particular 
exigency, and impressed by him with a peculiar law of motion and resU* 
Agaiit, this could not have been a true star, moving among the systems of our 
firmament, for such an one, however impelled and arrested, could never, 
according to optical laws, appear to pause over a particular bouse. It must 
therefore have been something lower, hovering over the earth's surface; hence 
some of the Fathers and apocryphal writers supposed it to have been an 
angel, which, doubtless, might fiy before the magi in the form of a star, 
and take its station at a moderate height above the house of Mary in Beth- 
lehem ; more modem theologians have conjectured that the phenomenon was 
a meteor.^^ Both ^ese expiations are opposed to the text of Matthew: the 
formw, because it is out of keeping with the style of our Gospels to designate 
anything purely supernatural, such as an angelic appearance, by an expression 
that implies a merely natural object, as oor^p (a star ) ; the latter, bituse a 
mere meteor would not last for so long a time as must have elapsed between 
the departure of the magi from their remote home and their arrival in Bethle- 
hem. Perhaps, however, it will be contended t!»t God created one meteor 
for the first monition, rmd another for the second. 

Many, even of the orthodox expositors, have found these difficultiin rela- 
tion to the star so pressing, that they have striven to escape at any cost from 
the admbsion that it preceded the magi in their way towards Bethlehem, and 
took its station direcUy over a particular house. According to Siukind, whose 
explan^on has been much approved, the verb vpoijytv {went ie/ore) (v. 9), 
which is in the imperfect teiise, does not signify that the star visibly led Ae 
magi on their way, but is equivalent to the pluperfect^ which would imply 
that the star had invisibly transferred to the destination of the mag^ before 
their arrival, so that fhe Evai^elist intends to say : the star whidi the magi 
had seen in the etut and subsequmitly lost sight of, suddenly made its 
appfsarance to them, in Bethlehem above the bouse thqr were seeking ; it lad 
the^Qie ]^eceded theirr.^* But this is a transpIantatioQ of rationalistic artifice 
info tbs s<nl of orthodox j^egesis. Not only the word irpo$y«v, but the less 
fiexiMe exiuessipo Jws «. t« X. {till it came,, etc.) deuotes that the frundt 
of thf - star was not an already, competed {henepahon, but one Inougbt fo 
psp ubder the observation of the maj^ Exposifors who persist in d^yieg; 
this ifrust, to consistent^ go still ftrlher, and itduce the.tbdte oanrStive fo 
the standard t^! .inendy natural events, w when Olshausfo adtait* that ^e 
pfoi^ of a (Uar tpuld nca posaiMy indicate a smgle bopsei that ^oce 
must.^Ve.foqiahp| .fi»;the.iaito daretling, ai^ 01^1^ t^d-likeia^. 
plici^ mfexTM aie is^e ea vNsdjjis.tw tfommence^ .iheir jowney .foi’lf" 
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hci«ven)f guide ^ j be deserts his own point of view (or that of die rationalists, 
And interlines die text with explanatory particulare, an expedient which he 
el^wheie justly condemns in Faulus and others. 

. The magi then enter the house, offer their adoration to die inffint, and pre- 
emit to him gilts, the productions t^ir native country. One might wonder 
that thore is no notice of the astonishment which it must have excited in these 
men to ffnd, instead of the expected ptin<^ a child in quite ordinary, perhaps 
indigent drcomstances.^* It is not fair, however, to h^hten the contrast 
by sudsing, according to the common notion, that the magi discovered the 
child in a stable lying in the manger; for this representation is peculiar to 
Luke, and is altogether unknown to Matthew, who merely speaks of a Aouse, 
oiicta, in which the child was found. Then follows (v. so) the warning given 
to the magi in a dream, concerning which, as before remarked, it were only 
to be wished that it had been vouchsafed earlier, so as to avert the steps of 
the magi from Jerusalem, and thus perchance prevent the whole subsequent 
massacre. 

tVhile Herod awaits the return of the magi, Joseph is admonished by an- 
angelic apparition in a dream to flee with the Messianic child and its mother 
into Egypt for security (v. 13-15). Adopting the evangelist’s point of view, this 
is not attended with any difficulty ; itis otherwise, however, with the prophecy 
which the above event is said to fulfil, Hosea xi. 1. In this passage the prO' 
phet, speaking in the name of Jehovah, says : fFAeft Israel was a diUd, then / 
loved him, and called my son out of Egypt We may venture to attribute, even 
to the most orthodox expositor, enough clear-sightedness to perceive that foe 
subject of the first half of the sentence is also the object of the second, 
namely the people of Israel, who here, as dsewhere, {e.g. Exod. iv. aa, 
Sirach xxxvi. 14), are collectively called the Son of God, and whose past 
deliverance under Moses out of their Egyptian bondage is the fact referred 
to : that consequently, the prophet was not contemplating either the Messiah 
or his sojourn in Egypt. Nevertheless, as our evangelist says, v. 15, that the 
flight 'Of Jesus into Egypt took plac^ expressly, that the above words of Hosea 
might be fulfilled, he must have understood them os a prophecy relating to 
Christ— must, therefor^ have misunderstood them. It has been pretended 
that the passage has a twofold application, and, though referring primarily to 
the Israelitish people, is not the. less a prophecy relative to Christ, because 
the destiny of Israel “ after the flesh " was a type of the destiny of Jesus. 
But this convenient method of inteipretation is not applicable' here, for the 
analogy would, in the {xresent case, be altogether external and inane, since 
the only parallel consists in the bare fact in both instances of a sojourn in 
Egyph the circumstances under which the Israditish people and the child 
Jesus sojourned there being altogether div^rse.^’, . 

.y^en the return of the nin^ has been delayed long enough for Herod to 
become aware that they have no intention to' keep faith with him, he decrees 
the death of all the male children in Bethlehem, and its environs up to the 
age of two years, that being, according to the statements of the magi as to the 
time of the star’s appearance, the utmost interval that could have elapsed 
„|fmce the birth of the Messianic child (rfi-rS). This was, beyond all 
'i^estion, an act, of the bUndest fury, for Herod might ea«ly haye informed 
hiinSelf whether a child who had received rare and costly presents yet to 
bef^d ^Bethlehem: but i@ven.«gjrantu^it not incoashitent dls> 

.BOA Cemnl. ialoe, Hoffiaatui^a s6i. 'v'"'. ' '' 

'W'Schmk!t.,«6wsg. I, S5» ^ ' * i 
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position of the aged tyrant to the extent that Schleiermacher supposed^ it 
were in any case to be expected that so unprecedented and revolting a 
massacre would be noticed by other historians than Matthew.^^ But neither 
Josephus, who is very minute in his account of Herod, nor the rabbins, who 
were assiduous in blackening his memory, give the slightest hint of this 
decree. ^ The latter do, indeed, connect the flight of Jesus into Egypt with a 
murderous scene, the authpr of which, however, is not Herod, but King 
Jannasus, and the victims not children, but rabbins.^® Their story is evi- 
dently founded on a confusion of the occurrence gathered from the Christian 
history, with an earlier event ; for Alexander Janiiaeus died 40 years before 
the birth of Christ. Macrobius, who lived in the fourth century, is the only 
author who notices the slaughter of the infants, and he introduces it obliquely 
in a passage which loses all credit by confounding the execution of Antipater, 
who was so far from a child that he complained of his grey hairs,*® with the 
murder of the infants, renowned among the Christians.*^ Commentatore have 
attempted to diminish, our surprise at the remarkable silence in question, by 
reminding us that the number of children of the given age in the petty village of 
Bethlehem, must have been small, and by remarking that among the numerous 
deeds of cruelty by which the life of Herod was stained, this one would be lost 
sight of as a drop in the ocean.** But in these observations the specific atro- 
city of murdering innocent children, however few, is overlooked ; and it is this 
that must have prevented the deed, if really perpetrated, Trom being forgotten,*^ 
Here also the evangelist cites (v. 17, 1 8} a prophetic passage (Jerem, xxxi. 15), 
as having been fulfilled by the murder of the infants ; whereas it originally 
referred to something quite different, namely the transportation of the Jews to 
Babylon, and had no kind of reference to an event lying in remote futurity. 

While Jesus and his parents are in Egypt, Herod the Great dies, and 
Joseph is instnicted by an angel, who appears to him in a dream, to return to 
his imtive country ; but as Archelaus, Herod’s successor in Judaea, was to be 
feared, he has more precise directions in a second oracular dream, in obedi^ 
ence to which he fixes his abode at Nasaieth in Galilee, under the milder 
government of Herod Antipas (19-23). Thus in the compass of this single 
chapter, we have five extraordinary interpositions of God; an anomalous star,* 
and four visions. For the star and the first vision, we have already remarked, 
one miracle might have been substituted, not only without detriment, but 
with advantage ; either the star or the vision might from the beginning have 
deterred the magi from going to Jerusalem, and by this means perhaps have 
averted the massacre ordained by Herod. But that the two last visions are 
ndt united in one is a mere superfluity ; for the direction to Joseph to proceed 
to Nasaretb insteiad of Bethlehem, which is made the object of a special 
vision, might just as well have been included in the first Such a disregard, 
even to prodigality, of the parsimmia in relation to the miraculous, one 
is tempted to refer to human imagination rather than to divine providence. 

The false interpretations of Old T<^tament passages in« this chapter are 
crowned by the last verses where it is said that by the settlement of the 

Schmidti at 15^. 'i # 

Bftbybn* Sanhedr, ft eriL a, ap, L%hlfQOt, p. 207. Comp. SchSttgen, ij. p. 533. 
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paiVnts of Jesus at Nazareth was fulfilled the saying of the prophets : ITe 
shall bemUsd a Nazannt. Now this passage is not to be found m the Old 
Testament, and unless expositors, losing courage, take refuge in darkness by 
supposing that it is extracted from a canonical ** or apocryphal*® book now 
lost, they must admit the conditional validity of one or other of the following 
charges against the evangelist. If, as it has been alleged, he intended to com- 
press the Old Testament prophecies that the Messiah would be despised, 
into the oracular sentence, He shall be called a Nazarene, ue. the citizen of 
a despised city,*^ we must accuse him of the most arbitrary mode of ex- 
pression; or, if he be supposed to give a modification of {nasir) we must 
tax him with the most violent transformation of the word and the grossest 
perversion of its meaning, for even if, contrary to the fact, this epithet were 
applied to the Messiah in the Old Testament, it could only mean either that 
he would be a Nazarite,®'^ which Jesus never was, or that he would be 
crowned,®* as Joseph, Gen. xlix. 26, in no case that he would be brought up 
in the petty town of Nazareth. The most probable interpretation of this 
passage, and that which has the sanction of the Jewish Christians questioned 
on the subject by Jerome, is, that the evangelist here alludes to Isa. xi. i, 
where the Messiah is called ^ 5 ?^! (surculus Jesse) as elsewhere But 

in every case there is the same violence done to the word by attaching to a 
mere appellative of the Messiah, an entirely fictitious relation to the name of 
the city of Nazareth. 

§ 35* 

ATTEMPTS AT A NATURAL EXPLANATION OF THE HISTORY OF THE MAGI, 
TRANSITION TO THE MYTHICAL EXPLANATION. 

To avoid the many difficulties which beset us at every step in interpreting 
this chapter after the manner of the supranaturalists, it is quite worth our while 
to seek Ibr another exposition which may suffice to explain the whole accojrding 
to physical and psychological laws, without any admixture of supematuralism. 
Such an exposition has been the molt successfully attempted by Paulus. 

How could heathen magi, in a remote country of the east, know anything 
of a Jewish king about to be bom ? This is the first difficulty, and it is removed 
on the above system of interpretation by supposing that the magi were ex- 
patriated Jews. But this, apparently, is not the idea of the evangelist 

For the question which he puts into the mouth of the magi, Where is he 
that is born King of the Jews f ** distinguishes them from that people, and as 
regards the tendency of the entire narrative, the church seems to have 
apprehended it more correctly than Paulus thinks, in representing the visit of 
the magi as the first manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. Nevertheless, 
as we have above remarked, this difficulty may be cleared away without 
having recourse to the supposition of Paulus. 

Further, according to the natural explanation^ the real object of the journey 
of these men was not to see the new-bprn king, nor was its cause the star 
which they had observed in the east; but they happened to be travelling to 
Jerusalem perhaps with ^mercantile views, and hearing tar and wide in the 
hmd of a new-born king^ a celestial phOQ^omenon which they bad recently 

** Chtysostom and others. 

» Vid. Gsatz, Comm, zum Ev. Jiiatib.V, s. 115^ ^ 

^ *• Kuiirdl, ad Mattlu P*44f- 
WtJtstein, in loc. 

Schneqkeiibnxger, Bcitrage zar Einleitimgin das N.T*,au 4a. , 

^ C/ieselnr^ Studien und iGltiken, 1S31, 3. Heft, s. Fritzscli^, a. 104. Comp. 
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observed occurred to their remembrance, and they earnestly desired to see 
the child in question* By this means, it is true, the difficulty arising from the 
sanction given to astrology by the usual conception of the story is diminished,, 
but only at the expense of unprejudiced interpretation. For even if it were 
admissible unceremoniously to transform magi juayov? into merchants, their 
purpose in this journey cannot have been a commercial one, for their first 
inquiry on arriving at Jerusalem is after the new-born king, and they forth- 
with mention a star, seen by them in the east, as the cause not only of their 
question, but also ol their present journey, the object of which they aver to 
be the presentation of their homage to the new-born child (v, 2). 

The doT^p {star) becomes, on this method of interpretation, a natural 
meteor, or a cornet,^ or finally, a constellation, that is, a conjunction of 
planets.^ The last idea was put forth by Kepler, and has been approved by 
several astronomers and theologians. Is it more easy, on any one of these 
suppositions, to conceive that the star could precede the magi on their way, 
and remain stationary over a particular house, according to the representation 
of the text? We have alieady examined the two first hypotheses ; if we 
adopt the third, we must either suppose the verb vpodyuv (v. 9) to signify the 
disjunction of the planets, previously in apparent union,^ though the text does 
not imply a partition but a forward movement of the entire phenomenon ; or we 
must call Suskind's pluperfect to our aid, and imagine that the constellation, 
which the magi could no longer see in the valley between Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem, agafti*burst on their view over the place where the child dwelt.*^ For 
the expression, o? r 6 muSioy (v* 9), denotes merely the place of 

abode, not tlie particular dwelling of the child and his parents. This we 
grant ; but when the evangelist proceeds thus ; xal €^€X 6 dvr€f rf*? ryy okcay^ 
( V. 9), he gives the more general expression the precise meaning of dwelling- 
house, so that this explanation is clearly a vain effort to abate the marvellous- 
iiess of the evangelicsd narrative. 

The most remarkable supposition adopted py those who regard den^p as a 
conjunction of planets, is that they hereby, obtain a fixed point in accredited 
history, to which the narrative of Matthew may be attached. According to 
Kepler’s calculation, corrected by Ideler, there occurred, three years before 
the death of Herod, in the year of Rome 747, a conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn in the sign Pisces. The conjunction of these planets is repeated in 
the above sign, to which astrologers attribute a special relation to Palestine, 
about every 800 years, and according to the computation of the Jew 
Abaibancl (1463) it took place three years before the birth of Moses; hence 
it is probable enough that the hope of the second great deliverer of the nation 
would be associated with the recurrence of this conjunction in the time of 
Herod, and that when the phenomenon was actually observed, it would 
occasion inquiry on the part of Babylonian Jewa But that the star men* 
tinned by Matthew was this particulaT planetary conjunction, is, from our 
uncertainty as to the year of Christas birth, and mo as to t)ie period of the 
above astrologic^ calculation, an extremely precarious conjecture ; and as, 
besides, there are certain particulars in the evangelical text, for instance, the 
words and lorn;, which do not accord with cipch an explanation, - h>o 

soon as another, more congruous with Matthew^s narrative, presents itself, we 
are justified in giving it the preference. 

* For both these explsaatiom, see Katnbl in * 

* Kepler, in various treatises; Milnter, del Storn dot Weisen; Ideler, Handhudi dee 

und technischen Chronedode, s« JBkl. s. 399 ff. 

^ Ohhausen, a 67., 

^ * Paulas, at sap. s. 20s, sss. 
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llie diffiioiltics connected with the moneous inteimretfitiom of passages' 
from th<e Old Testament are, from the natural pwt of view, eluded'^y deny- 
ing that the writers of the New Testament are responsible for the falsity of 
these, intapretaticms. It is said that the prophecy of Micah is applied to the 
Messiah amd his birth in Bethlehem by the Sanhedrim alone^ and that 
Matthew has not committed himself to their interpretation by one word of 
approval. But when the evangelist proceeds to narrate how the issue corre- 
sponded with the interpretation, be sanctions it by the authoritative seal of 
fact In rdation to the passage from Hosea, Paulus and Steudel ^ concur in< 
resorting to a singular exp^ient Matthew, say they, wished to guard 
against the offence which it might possibly give to the Jews of Palestine tO’ 
learn that the Messiah had once left the Holy Land; he therefore called atten- 
tion to the fact that Israel, in one sense the first-born of God, had been called 
out of Egyp^ for which reason, he would imp1)r, no one ' ought to be as- 
tonished that the Messiah, the son of God in a higher sense, bad also visited 
a profane land. But throughout the passage there is no trace * of such a 
n^ative, precautionary intention on the part of the evangelist in adducing 
this prophecy : on the contrary, all his quotations seem to have the positive 
object to confirm the Messiahship of Jesus by showing that in him the Old 
Testament prophecies had their fulfilment It has been attempted with 
reference to the two other prophecies cited in this chapter,, to reduce the 
signification of the verb vXijfua^vM (/a be fulfilled) io that of < mere similitude 
or applicability j but the futility of the effort needs no exposure 

The various directions conveyed to the persons of our narrative by means 
of visions are, from the same point of view, all explained psychologically, as 
effects of waking inquiries and reflections. This appeara, indeed, to be in- 
dicated by the text itself, v. 22 , according to which Joseph, hearing that 
Archelaus was master of Judea, ftared to go thither, and not until then did he 
receive an intimation from a higher source in a dream. Nevertheless, on a 
closer examination we find that the communication given in the dream was 
something new, not a mere rejAtition of intelligence received in waking 
moments. Only the negative conclusion, that on account of Archelaus it was 
not advisable to settle at Bethlehem, was attained by Joseph when awake 
the positive injunction to proceed to Nazareth was superadded in his dream. 
To explain the other visions in the above way is a direct interpolation of the 
text, for d)is represents both the hostility and death of Herod as being first 
made known to Joseph by dreams ; in like manner, the magi have no distrust 
di Herod until a dream warns them against his t^cheiy. 

Thus, on the one hand, the sense the narrative . in Matt. iL is opposed to- 

the conc^on of its occurrence as natyi^ ; on the other -hand, this narrative, 
taken in its original sense, carries the 8U{)ernataral into . the extravagant, the- 
im^bable into the impossible. We are therMore led tp doubt the historical 
character of the naitauve, and to conjecture that we ba^e before us somer 
thing mythical. * The firat propounders Off this opinion were so unsuccessful 
in its illostradon, that they never liberatedi themselves from^e sphere of the- 
natural interpretation, which they 8qi#t U> transcend.* Arabian mendonts- 
(thinks .Krug|, ^ exim^dc) coming by i^ihnce to Betbleheny,.>het with the 
parents of Jestu, and l^nii^ ^ thity Vere strangna in dist^ (ane(»din& 
td Mtuthefr, |he parents of^Jen^ ivere tuA sttyng^ in ^ethiebm)« 
t^eth pr^nm, uttered many gooa Uiahes for their diild, and pnhwed theiir 

‘’Beigsli* An^iv.'vS. H; p.'4a4.' ' j.: 

i" *. fiik lat«r pffiUtodi H k tra^ thi* joamey. of jenw waS the .p6eafM « eiduinim from the 
.hat 'those were of an-enliiely fSispter.' 
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journey. When subsequently, Jesus was reputed to be the Messiah^ the inci- 
dent was remembered and embellished with a star, visions, and believing 
homage. To these were added the flight into Egypt and the infanticide ; the 
latter, because the above incident was supposed to have had some effect on 
Herod, who, on other grounds than those alleged in the text, had caused some 
families in Bethlehem to be put to death ; the former, probably because Jesus 
had, with some unknown object, actually visited Egypt at a later period.? 

In this, as in the purely naturalistic interpretation, there remain as so many 
garb, the arrival of some oriental travellers, the flight into Egypt, and the 
massacre in Bethlehem ; divested, however, of the marvellous garb with which 
they are enveloped in the evangelical narrative. In this unadorned form, 
these occurrences are held to be intelligible and such as might very probably 
happen, but in point of fart they are more incomprehensible even than when 
viewed through the medium of orthodoxy, for with their supernatural embel- 
lishments vanishes the entire basis on which they lest Matthew’s narrative 
adequately accounts for the relations between the men of the east and the 
parents of Jesus ; this attempt at mythical exposition reduces them to a won* 
derful chance. The massacre at Bethlehem has, in the evangelical narrative, 
a definite cause ; here, we are at a loss to understand how Herod came 
to ordain such an enormity ; so, the journey into Egypt, which had so urgent 
a motive according to Matthew, is on this scheme of interpretation totally 
inexplicable. It may indeed be said : these events had their adequate causes 
in accordance with the regular course of things, but Matthew has withheld this 
natural sequence and given a miraculous one in its stead. But if the writer 
or legend be capable of environing occurrences with fictitious motives and 
accessory circumstances, either the one or the other is also capable of fabri- 
cating the occurrences themselves, and this fabrication is the more probable, 
the more clearly we can show that the legend had an interest in depicting 
such occurrences, though they had never actually taken place. 

This argument is equally valid against the attempt, lately made from the 
supranaturalistic point of view, to separate tlfe true from the false in the evan- 
gelical narrative. In a narrative like this, says Neander, we must carefully 
distinguish the kernel from the shell, the main fact from immaterial circum- 
stances, and not demand the same degree of certitude for all its particulars. 
That the magi by their astrological researches were led to anticipate the birth 
of a Saviour in Judea, and hence journeyed to Jerusalem that they might offer 
him their homage is, according to him, the only essential and certain part of 
the nanative. But how, when arrived in Jerusalem, did they learn that the 
child was to be born in Bethlehem? From Herod, or by some other means? 
On this point Neander is not equaPy willing to guarantee the veracity of Mat- 
hew’s statements, and he regards it as unessential The magi, he continues, 
in so inconsiderable a place as Bethlehem, might be guided to the child’s 
dwelling by many providential anangements in the ordinary course of events ; 
for example, by meeting with the shepherds or other devout persons who had 
participated in the grjat event When however they had once entered the 
house, they might represent the circumstances in the astrological guise with 
which their minds were the most familiar* Neandd: awards an historical 
cJiaiacter to the flight into Ej^ypt and the infanticide.^ By this explanation 
of the narrative, only its heaviest difficulty, ijameljr, that the star preceded the 

’ Ueber formelle Oder geneiUehe ErkHrungwurt der "W under. la Henke’s Museum, t$ 3, 
399 m SimiUr eshays see in the Ahhsndlungen Uber die beiden ersten Kapitel des Mat* 
ahktts u« Xofkas, in Henke’s Magarin, 5, x, lyt ff., and in MatthSl Religionsgl. der Apostel, 
a, 4sa n. 
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magi on their way and paused above a single house^ is in reality thrown over- 
board ; the other difScutties remain. But Neander has renounced unlimited 
confidence in the veracity of the evangelist, and admitted that a part of his^ 
narrative is unhistoricaL If it be asked how far this unhistorical portion ex- 
tends, and what is its kind — whether the nucleus around which legend has 
deposited its crystalliztations be historical or ideal — it is easy to show that the 
few and vague data which a less lenient criticism than that of Neander can 
admit as historical, are far less adapted to give birth to our narrative, than the 
very precise circle of ideas and types which we are about to exhibit. 

§ 

THE PURELY MYTHICAL EXPLANATION OF THE NARRATIVE CONCERNING 
THE MAGI, AND OF THE EVENTS WITH WHICH IT IS CONNECI'ED, 

Several Fathers of the Church indicated the true key to the narrative con- 
cerning the magi when, in order to explain from what source those heathen 
astrologers could gather any knowledge of a Messianic star, they put forth the 
conjecture that this knowledge might have been drawn from the prophecies 
of the heathen Balaam, recorded in the Book of Numbers.^ K. Ch. L. 
Schmidt justly considers it a deficiency in the exposition of Paulus, that it 
takes no notice of the Jewish expectation that a star would become visible at 
the appearance of the Messiah ; and yet, he adds, this is the only thread to* 
guide us to the true origin of this narrative.* The prophecy of Balaam (Num. 
xxiv. 17), A star shall come out of Jacoby cause — not indeed, as the 

Fathers supposed, that magi actually recognised a newly-kindled star as that 
of the Messiah, and hence journeyed to Jerusalem — but that legend repre- 
sented a star to have appeared at the birth of Jesus, and to have been recog- 
nized by astrologers as the star of the Messiah. The prophecy attributed to 
Balaam originally referred to some fortunate and victorious ruler of Israel ^ 
but it seems to have early received a M^sianic interpretation. Even if the 
translation in the Targum of Onfcelos, surget rex ex Jacobo et Messias {unclus} 
uffgetur ex Israele^ prove nothing, because here the word uncius is synony- 
mous with rex^ and might signify an ordinary king — ^it is yet worthy of notice 
that, according to the testimony of Aben Ezra,^ and the passages cited by 
Wetstein and Schottgen, many rabbins applied the prophecy to the Messiah. 
TTie name Bar^Cocheba {son of a star\ assumed by a noted pseudo-Messiah 
under Hadrian, was chosen with reference to the Messianic interpretation of 
Balaam’s prophecy. 

It, is true tW the passage in question, taken in its original sense, does not 
speak of a real star, but merely compares to a star the future prince of Israel, 
and this is the interpretation given to it in the Targum above quoted. But 
the glowing belief in astrology, according to which every important event was 
signalized by sidereal changes, soon caused the prophecy of Balaam to be 
understood qp donger figuratively, but literally, as referring to a star which 
was to appear contemporaneously with thei Messiah. We have various proofs 
that a belief in astrology was prevalent iii the time of Jesfis, The future great- 
ness of Mithridates wa^ thought to be prognosticated by the appearance of a 
comet in the year of his birth, and in that of his accession to the throne * % 

^ Orig. ^ Ols. i. 6a Aiictor,^0{K ifiiperfi in Matth. ap. Fabr ietus Psead^igr: Y. T., 

^Schmidt’sBibliothek, 3, I, s. 13a ■ 

loa Num. (Scbdti^n, hor»* p. 152^) s hfutfi /ntef^retatii smf heu 
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and a c^et observed shordy after the death of Julias was stippoaed 

; to have a dose relation to that event'* These ideas were not without influ'> 
sence on the Jews ; at least we find traces of them in Jewish uniting of a later 
period, in which it is saiddiat a remarkable stsrappdtred. at the birth of 
Abraham.* When sndi ideas were afltal, it was eas^ to imagine that the. birth 
«f the Messiah must be announced by a star, especially as, according to the 
'Common interpretation of Balaam’s prophecy, a star was there made the sym'> 
1^1 of the Messiah. It is ceruun that the Jewish mind effected, this combi- 
nation ; for it is a rabbinical idea that at the time of the Messiah’s birth, a 
star will appear in the east and remain for a long time visible.^ The narra> 
tive of Matthew is allied to this simpler Jewish idea ; the apocryphal descrip- 
dons of the star that annotmced die birth of Jesus, to the extravagant fictions 
About the star said to have appeared in die tune of Abraham.* We may 
-therefore state the opinion of K. Ch. L. Schmidt,* recentiy approved by 
. t'ritmdhe and De Wette, as the nearest approach to truth on the subject of 
Matthew’s star in the east In the time of Jesus it was the general belief that 
stars were alwajrs the foreninners of great events; hence the Jews of that 
period thought that the birth of the Messiah would necessarily be announced 
by a star, and this supposition had a specific sanction in Num. xxiv. 1 7. The 
-early converted Jewish Christians could confirm their faith in Jesus, and jus- 
tify it in the eyes of others, only by labouring to prove that in him were realized 
All the attributes lent to the Messiah by the Jewish notions of their age-— a 
proposition that might be urged the more moffensively and widi the less chance 
cf refutation, the more remote lay the age of Jesus, and the more completely 
die history of fais childhood was shrouded in darkness. Hence it soon ceased 
to be matter of doubt that the anticipated appearance of a star was really 
-coincident with the birth of Jesus.^* This being once presupposed, it followed 
AS a matter of course that the observers of this appearance were eastern magi ; 
first, because none could better interpret the sign than astrologers, and the 
•east was supposed to be the native r^on of their science ; and secondly, 
because it must have seemed fitting that tlpe Messianic star which bad been 
■seen by the spiritual eye of the ancient magus Balaam, should, on i£s actual 
Appearance be first recognized by the bodily eyes of later ma^ 

This particular, however, as well as the journey oi the magi into Judea, and 
their cosdy presents to the child, bear a relation to other passages in die Old 
Testament In the description of the happim future, given p Isaiah, chap, 
lx., the prophet foretells diat, at that time, the most remote petite and kings 
will come to Jerusalem to worship Jehovah, with offmings of gold and incense 

. -sSaWra. J«l< Can. 88. ' 

'* Js^at Rubetti, i Mcxfi. 3 («p. Wetsteie) < gttS h»rA mtm Ut paffr 

■ gmern tit pax, tUtit fUMdcm tkbu in- erimtt et fuatuar attra, guxttvtUin 

According to an Arabic writing antUlcd HMllem, this star, ]>nwBoitl- 
^eaiing the Mrth of Abraham, was seen by Nimrod in a dream. Fabric. Cod. pseadepte. V. 
,T.i.fc 3 *S- 

. . 7 Tcstamcntaan XIL Ratrwttdiamra, Wsb Leri, iF (Fabric. Cod. pse«<£ V. T. p. 584 £) t 
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mA all a^eptable If in this passage the messianic times alotie are 

spokto bfi while the Messiah himself is wanting, in Psalm Jxxii. we read of a 
king who is to be feared as long as the sun and moon endure, in whose times 
the righteous shall flourish, and whom all nations shall call blessed; this king 
oiight easily be r^arded as the Messiah, and the Psalm says of him nearly 
in the words of Isa bt., that foreign kings shall bring him gold and other 
presents. To this it may be added, that the pilgrimage of foreign people to 
Jerusalem is connected with a risen light,^^ which might suggest the star of 
Balaam. What was more natural, when on the one hand was presented 
Balaam's messianic star out of Jacob (for the observation of which magian 
astrologers were the best adapted) ; on the other, alight which was to arise 
on Jerusalem,, and to which distant nations would come, bringing gifts— than 
to combine the two images and to say : In consequence of the star which had 
risen over Jerusalem, astrologers came from a distant land with presents for 
the Messiah whom the star announced t But when the imagination once had 
possession of the star, and of travellers attracted by it from a distance, there 
was an inducement to make the star the immediate guide of their course, and 
the torch to light them on their way. This was a favourite idea of antiquity : 
according to Virgil, a star, steila foam ducens^ marked' out the way of ./£neas 
from the shores of Troy to the west ; Thrasybulus and Timoleon were led 
by celestial fires ; and a star was said to have guided Abraham on his way to 
Moriah.^* Besides, in the prophetic passage itself, the heavenly light seems 
to be associated with the pilgrimage of the offerers as the guide of their course ; 
at all events the originally figurative langu^e of the prophet would probably, 
at a later period, be understood literally, in accordance with the rabbinical 
spirit of interpretation. The magi are not conducted by the star directly to 
Bethlehem where Jesus was; they first proceed to Jerusalem. One reason 
for this might be, that the prophetic passage connects the risen light and the 
offerers with Jerusalem ; but the chief reason lies in the fact, that in Jeru- 
salem Herod was to be found ; for what was better adapted to instigate Herod 
to his murderous decree, than die algrming tidings of the magi, that^hey had 
seen the star of the great Jewish king? 

To represent a murderous decree as having been directed by Herod against 
Tesus, was the interest of the primitive Christian legend. In all times legend 
has glorified the infancy of great men by persecutions and attempts on their 
life ; the greater the danger that hovered over them, the higher seems their 
value ; the niore unexpectedly their deliverance is wrought, the more evident 
is the esteem in which they are held by heaven. Hence in the history of the 
childhood of Cyrus in Herodotus, Romulus in Livy,^*^ and even later of 
4ngustut in Suetonius,^^ we find this trait; neither has the Hebrew legend 
oeglected lb assign such a distinction to One point of analogy be* 
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tween the narrative in Exod. i. ii , and that in Matthew, is that in both cases 
the murderous decree does not refer specially to the one dangerous child, but 
|;enerally to a certain class of children ; in the former, to all new-born males, 
in the latter to all of and under the age of two years. It is true that, accord- 
ing to the narrative in Exodus, the murderous decree is determined on with- 
out any reference to Moses, of whose birth Pharaoh is not supposed to have 
had any presentiment, and who is therefore only by accident implicated in 
its consequences. But this representation did not sufficiently mark out 
Moses as the object of hostile design to satisfy the spirit of Hebrew tradition, 
and by the time of Josephus it had been so modified as to resemble more 
nearly the legends concerning Cyrus and Augustus, and above all the narra- 
tive of Matthew. According to the later legend, Pharaoh was incited to issue 
his murderous decree by a communication from his interpreters of the sacred 
writings, who announced to him the birth of an infant destined to succour the 
Israelites and humble the Egyptians.^® The interpreters of the sacred writ- 
ings here play the same part as the inteipreters of dreams in Herodotus, and 
the astrologers in Matthew. Legend was not content with thus signalizing , 
the infancy of the lawgiver alone — it soon extended the same distinction to 
the great progenitor of the Israelidsh nation, Abraham, whom it represented 
as being in peril of his life from the murderous attempt of a jealous tyrant, 
immediately after his birth. Moses was opposed to Pharaoh as an enemy and 
oppressor; Abraham held the same position with respect to Nimrod. This 
monarch was forewarned by his sages, whose attention had been excited by a 
remarkable star, that Tharah would have a son from whom a powerful nation 
would descend. Apprehensive of rivalry, Nimrod immediately issues a mur- 
derous command, which, however, Abraham happily escapes.*® What wonder 
then, that, as the great progenitor and the lawgiver of the nation had their 
Nimrod and Pharaoh, a corresponding persecutor was found for the restorer 
of the nation, the Messiah, in the person of Herod that this tyrant was said 
to have been apprised of the Messiah’s birth by wise men, and to have laid 
snares against his life, from which, however, he happily escapes ? The apo- 
cryphal legend, indeed has introduced an imitation of this trait, after its own 
style, into the histoiy of the Forerunner he, too, is endanger^ by Herod's 
decree, a mountain is miraculously cleft asunder to receive him^ and his 
mother, but his fath^ refusing to point out the boy^s hiding-place, is put to 
deatLW 

Jesus escapes firom the hostile attempts of Herod by other means than 
those by which Moses, according to the mosaic history, and Abraham, 
McoTimg to the Jewish legend, elude the decree issued agmnst them ; 
nam^lyt % a flight out of his native land into Egypt, In the life of Moses 
a&o there occurs a flight into a foreign land ; not, however, during bi8.j^ild* 
hpbd, but after he had slain the Egyptian, when, fearing the vengeance of 
Pharaoh, he takes refuge in Midian (Exod. il 15). That reference was made 
to this flight of the fimt Goel in that of the setond, our t^t expressly shows, 
for the words, which it attributes to the angel, who encxitnrages Joseph to 

I<wim. ttt 3) had already caihwred the mawllous dettveralice of Moses with that of Cyrus 
and Roiaum; the of the infewticides was added by De Wette, Kritik der MUSi 
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return out of Egypt into Palestine, are those by which Moses is induced to 
return out of Midtan into Egypt.^t The choice of Egypt as a place of refuge 
for Jesus, may be explained in the simplest manner : the young Messiah could 
not, like Moses, liee out of Egypt ; hence, that his history might not be 
destitute of so significant a feature as a connexion with J^ypt, that ancient 
retreat of the ^triarchs, th^ relation was reversed, and he was made to flee 
into Egyp^ which, besides, from its vicinity, was the most appropriate asylum 
for a fugitive from Judea* The prophetic passage which the evangelist cites 
from Hosea xi. i, Out of Egypt have Icd/ied my son — is less available for the 
elucidation of this particular in our narrative. For the immediate proofs that 
the Jews referred this passage to the Messiah are very uncertain ; ^ though, 
if we compare such passages as Ps. ii. 7 , in which the words {t/iou 

art my son) are Jnteipreted of the Messiah, it cannot appear incredible that 
the expression U?? (my son) in Hosea was supposed to have a messianic signifi- 
cation. 

Against this mythical derivation of the narrative, two objections have been 
recently urged. First, if the history of the star originated in Balaam’s pro- 
-phecy, why, it is asked, does not Matthew, fond as he is of showing the 
fulfilment of Old Testament predictions in the life of Jesus, make tHfe slightest 
allusion to that prophecy ? ** Because it was not he who wove this history 
out of the materials furnished in the Old Testament ; he received it, already 
fashioned, from others, who did not communicate to him its real origin. For 
the very^ reason that many narratives were transmitted to him without their 
appropriate keys, he sometimes tries false ones ; as in our narrative, in relation 
to the Bethlehem massacre, he quotes, under a total misconception of the 
passage, Jeremiah’s image of Rachel weeping for her children.** The other 
objection is this : how could the communities of Jewish Christians, whence 
this pretended mythus must have sprung, ascribe so high an importance to 
the heathen as is implied in the star of the magi?*^ As if the prophets had 
not, in such passages as we have quoted, already ascribed to them this 
importance, which, in fact, consists but in their rendering homage and sub- 
mission to the Messiah, a relation th^ must be allowed to correspond with 
the ideas of the Jewish Christians, not to speak of the particular conditions on 
which the heathen were to be admitted into the kingdom of the Messiah. 

We must therefore abide by the mythical interpretation of our narrative, 
and content ourselves with gathering from it no particular fact in the life of 
Jesus, but only a new proof how strong was the impression of his messiah- 
ship left by Jesus on the minds of his contemporaries, since even the history 
of his childhood received a messismic form.*® 

Let us nbw revert to the narrative of Luke» chap, ii., so £ar as it runs 
parallel with that of Matthew. We have seen the narratiye of Matthew 

' ' ' , ' 

Ex. hr* ^9. LXX ; Matt, ii, ao : 

direXSe ^ AfyviTToi', ^ ’l<rpaiiX' rtOminaat 

irdh’et ot ftfre^rrH d fyr^rtt 

We may rea^ark the inappropriate use of Ote plural in the evangelical, passage, can oi^ 
he explained on the supposition of a reference t6 the passage in Exod. See mner, N* T. 
Gramm* s. 149* Comp, alsd Exod Iv. 20 with Matt U. 14, 31. 

^ Vide e* g. Sdihttgen, Horae, iL p. 309. 

Theile, m Mographie Jesu, f 1$, Amn. 9. Ho^ann; s* 369^ 

H Comp, my Streitschrifteh, i* i, s. 43f. ; Qe0ige» 39 * ' 

: .P Neahder, L* J. Cb. s. 37. 

Schkiemacher (Ueber den Lukas, s. 47), explains the narrathre concerning i}» magi as 
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doe« not allow us to presuppose that of Luke as a series of prior incidents : 
still less can the converse be true, namely, that the magi arrived before the 
shepherds : it remains then to be asked, whether the two narratives do not 
aim to represent the same fact, though they have given it a different garb ? 
From the older orthodox opinion that the star in Matthew was an angel, it 
was an easy step to identify that apparition with the angel in Luke, and to 
suppose that the angels, who appeared to the shepherds of Bethlehem on the 
night of the birth of Jesus, were taken by the distant magi for a star vertical 
to Judea, so that both the accounts might be essentially correct. Of late, 
only one of the Evangelists has been supposed to give the true circumstances, 
and Luke has had the preference, Matthew's narrative being regarded as an 
embellished edition. 

According to this opinion, the angel clothed in heavenly brightness, in 
Luke, became a star in the tradition recorded by Matthew, the ideas of angels 
and stars being confounded in the higher Jewish theology ; the shepherds 
were exalted into royal magi, kings being in antiquity called the shepherds 
of their people.^® This derivation is too elaborate to be probable, even were 
it true, as it is here assumed, that Luke's narrative bears the stamp of his- 
torical cttdibility. As, however, we conceive that we have proved the 
contrary, and as, consequently, we have before us two equally unhistorical 
narratives, there is no reason for preferring a forced and unnatural derivation 
of Matthew's narrative from that of Luke, to the very simple derivation which 
may be traced through Old Testament passages and Jewish notions. These 
two descriptions of the introduction of Jesus into the world, are, therefore, 
two variations on the same theme, composed, however, quite independently ^ 
of each other* 


§ 37 - 

CHRONOLOGICAL RELATION BEEWEEN THE VISIT OP THE MAGI, TOCIETHER 
WITH THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT, AJgD THE PRESENTATION IN THE TEMPLE 
RECORDED BY LUKE. 

It has been already remarked, that the narratives of Matthew and Luke 
above considered at first run tolerably parallel, but afterwards widely diverge ; 
for instead of the tragical catastrophe of the massacre and flight, Luke has 
preserved to us the peaceful scene of the presentation of the child Jesus in 
the temple. Let us for the present shut our eyes to the result of the preced- 
ing inquiry^the purely mythical character of Matthew's narrative — and ask ; 
In wli^ chronological relation could the presentation in the temple stand to 
the visit of the magi and the flight into Egypt? 

Of these occurrences the only one that has a precise date is the presentation 
in the temple, of which it is said that it took place at the expiration of the 
period appointed J)y the law for the purification of a mother, that is, accord- 
ing to.I^v. rii. 2 '^^ forty days after the birth of the child'lfLuke iL 22). The 
time of the other incidents is not fixed with the same exactness; it is merely 
said that the magi came to Jerusalem, ro 5 h (Matt* 

il 1)— how long after the birth the Evangelist does not decide. As, however, 
the participle connects the visit of the magi with the birth of the child, if not 
immediately, at least sp doseiy that nothing of importance can be supposed 
Id have intervened/ some d^ositors have been led to the opinion that the 

dep EvaugeHums, a 
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visit ought to bQ regarded as prior to the presentation in the temple.^ Admit- 
ting this arrangement, we have to reconcile it with one of two alternatives ; 
either the flight into %ypt also preceded the presentation in the temple ; or, 
while the visit of the magi preceded, the flight followed that event If we 
adopt the latter alternative, and thrust the presentation in the temple between 
the visit of the magi and the flight, we come into collision at once with the 
text of Matthew and the mutual relation of the facts. The Evangelist con- 
nects the command to flee into E^pt with the return of the magi, by a 
participial construction (v. 13) similar to that by which he connects the 
arrival of the oriental sages with the birth of Jesus ; hence those, who in the 
one instance hold such a construction to be a reason for placing the events 
which it associates in close succession, must in the other instance be withheld 
by it from inserting a third occurrence between the visit and the flight As 
regards the mutual relation of the facts, it can hardly be considered probable, 
that at the very point of time in which Joseph received a divine intimation, 
that he was no longer safe in Bethlehem from the designs of Herod, he should 
be permitted to take a journey to Jerusalem, and thus to rush directly into 
the lion’s mouth. At all events, the strictest precautions must have been 
enjoined on all who were privy to the presence of the messianic child in 
Jerusalem, lest a rumour of the fact should get abroad. But there is no trace 
of this solicitous incognito in Luke’s narrative ; on the contrary, not only does 
Simeon call attention to Jesus in the temple, unchecked either by the Holy 
Spirit or by the parents, but Anna also thinks she is serving the good cause, 
by publishing as widely as possible the tidings of the Messiah’s birth (Luke 
ii. 28 if. 38). It is true that she is said to have conflned her communica- 
tions to those who were like-minded with herself wcpl avrov iroo-i rolg 

irpocrSexo/aA'ots Xurpanriv cv IcpovcroA.vft), but this could not hinder them from 
reaching the ears of the Herodian party, for the greater the excitement pro- 
duced by such news on the minds of those who looked for redemption^ the 
more would the vigilance of the government be aroused, so that Jesus would 
inevitably fall into the hands of the tyrant who was lying in wait. 

Thus in any case, they who place*the presentation in the temple after the 
visit of the magi, must also determine to postpone it until after the return 
from Egypt But even this arrangement clashes with the evangelical stater 
ment \ for it requires us to insert, between the birth of Jesus and his pre- 
sentation in the temple, the following events : the arrival of the magi, the 
flight into Egypt, the Bethlehem massacre, the death of Herod, and the 
return of the parents of Jesus out of Egypt — obviously too much to be in- 
cluded in the space of forty days. It must therefore be supposed that the 
presentation of the child, and the first appearance of the mother in the 
temple, were procrastinated beyond the time appointed by the law. This 
expedient, however, runs counter to the narrative of Luke, who expressly 
says, that the visit to the temple took place at the legal time. But in either 
case the difficulty is the same^ the parents of Jesus could, according t(y 
Matthew’s accoupt^as little think of a journey to Jerusalem after their return 
from Egypt, as" immediately previous to their departure* thither. For if 
Joseph, on his return from Egypt, was warned not to enter Judea, because 
Archelaus was Herod’s sutcessor in that province, he would least of all 
venture to Jerusalem, the very scat of the redoubted government. 

On neither of the above plans, , therefore, will the presentation in the temple 
bear to be plac^ after the visit of the magi, and the only remaining alterna- 

^ Thus, Si g. Attgastin de consensu evangclfetarum, il 5. Storr, qpuscv; acad. iii. s. 96C 
SUskiud, in Bengers Arcbiv. i. i, s. 
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live, which is embraced by the majority of commentators,* is to make the 
incident noticed by Luke, precede both those narrated by Matthew. This is 
so far the most natural, that in Matthew there is at least an indirect intima- 
tion of a considerable interval between the birth of Jesus and the arrival of 
the magi. For we are told that Herod's decree included all the children in 
Bethlehem up to the age of two years ; we must therefore necessarily infer, 
that even if Herod, to make sure of his object, exceeded the term fixed by 
tlie magi, the star had been visible to these astrologers for more than a year. 
Now the natrator seems to suppose the appearance of the star to have been 
cotemporary with the birth of Jesus. Viewing the narratives in this order, 
the parents of Jesus first joum^ed from Bethlehem, where the child was 
bom, to Jerusalem, there to present the legal offerings ; they next returned 
to Bethlehem, where (according to Matt, ii 1 and 5) they were found by the 
magi } then followed the flight into Egypt, and after lire return from thence, 
the settlement at Nazareth. The first and most argent question that here 
suggests itself is this : What bad the parents of Jesus to do a second time in 
Bethlehem, which was not their home, and where their original business 
connected with the census must surely have been despatched in the space of 
forty days? The discussion of this question must be deferred, but we can 
find an ample substitute for this argument, drawn from the nature of the fact, 
in one which rests on the words of the evangelical narrative. Luke (v. 39} 
says, in the most definite manner, that after the completion of the legal 
observance, the parents of Jesus returned to Nazareth, as to their proper 
home, not to Bethlehem, which, according to him, was merely a temporary 
reridence.* If, then, the magi arrived after the presentation in the temple, 
they must have met with riie parents of Jesus in Nazareth, and not in 
Bethlehem, as Matthew states. Moreover, had the arrival of the magi really 
been preceded by the presentation in the temple, together with the attention 
which must have been excited by the language of Simeon and Anna ; it is 
impossible that at the period of that arrival the birth of the messianic child 
could have been so much a secret in Jerpsalem, that the announcement of it 
by the magi should be, as Matthew relates, a source of general astonishment.* 
If, then, the presentation of Jesus in the temple can have taken place 
neither earlier nor later than the visit of the magi and the flight into Egypt ; 
and if the flight into Egypt can have turiten place neither earlier nor later than 
the presentation in the temple ; it is impossible that both these occurrences 
really happened, and, at the very utmost, only one can be historical.* 

To escape from this dangerous dilemma, supranaturalism has lately been 
induced to take a freer position, that by the surrender of what is no longer 
tenable, the residue may be saved. Neander finds himself constrained to 
admit, that ntither did Luke know anything of what Matthew communicates 
concerning the childhood of Jesus, nor did the Greek editor of Matthew (to 
be distinguished from the apostle) know anything of the events detailed by 
Luke. But, he contends, it does not therefore follow that both the diSerent 
series of incidents cannot have happened.* By giving thi^Huoi to the matter. 


* Rg. Hess, Qeschicliie J«sa, I, a 51 ff. Panlut, OlshauSen, in loc. 

* Sttikind, ut sap. a ass. 

* The wnte dUieienoe ss tv (be cfaionolejrieal Kjation of the two inddente esiets between 
the two diffeieat texts of the spoemdisl bo^ .-dlittqris de mtivitete Mute et de itif. ^tv„ 
see Wo, p. 385, not. 
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thfi .difficulties arising from the words of the Evangelist are certainly avoided ; 

: not so, the difficulties arising from the nature of thethcts. I'he first Evangelist 
targes kt close succession &e visit of the magi and the flight into Egypt, as 
thou^ no change of place bad intervened ; the author pf the third Gospel 
represents the parents of Jesus as returning with the child, after the presenta- 
tion in the temple, direcdy to Nazareth. We cannot, on this ground, argue 
from one evangelist against the other; for it is inadmissible to maintain that 
certain events never happened, because they were unknown to a remote 
narrator. But viewing the two narratives in another, light, we perceive how 
improbable it is that, after the scene in the temple, the birth of the messianic 
child should be so entirely unknown in Jerusalem as the conduct of Herod 
on the arrival of the magi implies ; how incredible (reversing the order of the 
events) that Josq}h should be permitted to go to Jerusalem, with the child 
which Herod had just sought to kill; how inconceivable, finally, that the 
parents of Jesus should have returned to Bethlehem after the presentation in 
the temple (of which more hereafter). All these difficulties, lying in the 
nature of the facts, difficulties not less weighty than those connected with the 
words of the Evangelists, still subsist in Neander’s explanation, and prove its 
inadequacy. 

Thus the dilemma above stated remains, and were we compelled to choose 
under it, we should, in the present stage of our inquiry, on no account decide 
in favour of Matthew’s narrative, and against that of Luke ; on the contrary, 
as we have recognized the mythical character of the former, we should ha^e 
no resource but to adhere, with our modern critics,^ to the narrative of Luke, 
and surrender that of Matthew. But is not Luke’s narrative of the same 
nature as that of Matthew, and instead of having to choose between the two, 
must we not deny to both an hiigoricid character? The answer to this 
question will be found in the succeeding examination. 

*§ 38. ' 

THB PKESSirrATIOir OF JESUS m THE TEMPLE. 

The nanative of the presentation of Jesus in the temple (Luke ii. a 2) seems, 
at the first glance, to bear a thoroughly historical stamp. A double law, on 
t^ (me hand, prescribing to the mother an offering of purification, on the 
otW, requiring the redemption of tiie first-bom son, leads the puents of J esus to 
Jerusalem and to the temple. Here they meet with a devout man, absorbed 
in the expectation of the Messiah, named Simeon. Many expositors hold 
this Siineon to be the same with the Rabbi Simetm, the son of Hillel, his 
^ccessbr as president of the Sanhedrim, find the father of Gamaliel ; some 
even identify him with the Sameas of Josephus,* tmd attach importance to 
bis pretended despent from David, because this descent makes him a relative 
of J'^us, and hel^ to eaptain die following scene naturally ; but ibis hypo- 
thesis is improbable, for Luke would , hardly have introdueed so celebrated a 
personage by the meagre jjlas^ination, (a certain man).* With- 

out tiiii hypodiesis, however, tiio betw^ the. parents of JesuE .and 
:|^meoi^ as abo the ptui: played by Mna the proirhetesai, seepis, to admit of 
A vefynat^id explafiatitm. lfoeie* iiii no necessity for suppOriog. .iri(b..the 
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author of the Natural History, * that Simeon was previously aware of the hope 
cherished by Mary that she was about to give birth to the Messiah ; we need 
only, with Paulus and others, conceive the facts in the following manner. 
Animated, like many of that period, with the hope of the speedy advent of 
the Messiah, Simeon receives, probably in a dream, the assurance that before 
his death he will be permitted to see the expected deliverer of his nation. 
One day, in obedience to an irresistible impulse, he visited the temple, and 
on this very day Mary brought thither her child, whose beauty at once 
attracted his notice ; on learning the child’s descent from David, the attention 
and interest of Simeon were excited to a degree that induced Mary to disclose 
to him the hopes which were reposed on this scion of ancient royalty, with the 
extraordinary occurrences by which they had been called into existence. 
These hopes Simeon embraced with confidence, and in enthusiastic language 
gave utterance to his messianic expectations and forebodings, under the con- 
viction that they would be fulfilled in this child. Still less do we need the 
supposition of the author of the Natural History with respect to Anna, namely, 
that she was one of the wom6n who assisted at the birth of the infant Jesus, 
and was thus acquainted beforehand with the marvels and the hopes that 
had clustered round his cradle j she had heard the words of Simeon, and 
being animated by the same sentiments, she gave them her approval. 

Simple as this explanation appears, it is not less arbitrary than we have 
already found other specimens of natural interpretation. The evangelist no- 
where says, that the parents of Jesus had communicated anything concerning 
iheir extraordinary hopes to Simeon, before he poured forth his inspired 
words ; on the contrary, the point of his entire narrative consists in the idea 
that the aged saint had, by virtue of the spirit with which he was filled, 
instantaneously discerned in Jesus the messianic child, and the reason why 
the co-operation of the Holy Spirit is insisted On, is to make it evident how 
Simeon was enabled, without any previous information, to recognise in Jesus 
the promised child, and at the same tim^ to foretel the course of his destiny. 
Our canonical Gospel refers Simeon’s recognition of Jesus to a supernatural 
principle resident in, Simeon himself ; the Evangelmm infaniia arahkum refers 
it to something objective in the appearance of Jesus ^ — fer more in the spirit 
of the original narrative than the natural interpretation, for it retains the 
miraculous element But, apart from the general reasons against the credi- 
bility of miracles, the admission of a miracle in this instance is attended with 
a special difficulty, because no worthy object for an extraordinary manifestation 
of divine pdw^ is discoverable. For, that the above occurrence during the 
infancy qi Jeaus served to disseminate and establish in more distant circles 
the persuasion of his Messiahship, there is no indication; we must therefore, 
with the Evangelist, limit the object of these supernatural communications to 
Simepn and Anna, to whose devout hopes was vouchsafed the special reward 
of having their eyes enlightened to di^rn the messianic^ child. But that 
miracles abould te ordained for such occasional and isolate objects, is not 
reconcileable witH^ust ideaa of divine providence. 

Thus here agaib we find reason to doubt the ]iistorical character of the 
n^iative, especialljr as we have found by a previous investigation that it is 
ahnexed to narmtives purely Simeon’s real expressions, ^say some 

commentators, were : Would that X might yet behold the new** 
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i\'hich transformed 4x tventu by tradition^ into the positive enunciations 
now read in Luke®. But this explanation is incomplete, for the reason why 
such stories became current concerning Jesus, must be shown in the relative 
position of this portion of the evangelical narrative, and in the interest of the 
primitive Christian legend. As to the former, this scene at the presentation 
of Jesus in the temple is obviously parallel with that at the circumcision of 
the Baptist, narrated by the same evangelist ; for on both occasions, at the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, God is praised for the birth of a national 
deliverer, and the future destiny of the child is prophetically announced, in 
the one case by the father, in the other, by a devout stranger. That this 
scene is in the former instance connected with the circumcision, in the latter 
with the presentation in the temple, seems to be accidental ; when however 
the legend had once, in relation to Jesus, so profusely adorned the presentation 
in the temple, the circumcision must be lefl^ as we have above found it, 
without embellishment. 

As to the second spring in the formation of our narrative, namely, the 
interest of the Christian legend, it is easy to conceive how this would act. 
He who, as a man, so clearly proved himself to be the Messiah, must also, 
it was thought, even as a child have been recognisable in his true character 
to an eye rendered acute by the Holy Spirit ; he who at a later period, by his 
powerful words and deeds, manifested himself to be the Son of God, must 
surely, even before he could speak or move with freedom, have borne the 
stamp of divinity. Moreover if men, moved by the Spirit of God, so early 
pressed Jesus with love and reverence in their arms, then was the spirit that 
animated him not an impious one, as his enemies alleged ; and if a holy seer 
had predicted, along with the high destiny of Jesus, the conflict which he had 
to undergo, and the anguish which his fate would cause his mother,® then it 
was assuredly no chance, but a divine plan, that led him into the depths of 
abasement on the way to his ultimate exaltation. 

This view of the narrative is thus countenanced positively by the nature of 
the fact, — and negatively by the difflculties attending any other explanation. 
One cannot but wonder, therefore, how Schleiermacher can be influenced 
against it by an observation which did not prevent him from taking a similar 
view of the history of the BaptistV birth, namely, that the narrative is too 
natural to have been fabricated ^ ; and how Neander can argue against it^ 
from exaggerated ideas of the more imposing traits which the mythus would 
have substituted for our narrative. Far from allowing a purification for the 
mother of Jesus, and a redemption for himself, to take place in the ordinary 
manner, Neander thinks the mythus would have depicted an angelic appear* 
ance, intended to deter Mary or the priest from an observance inconsistent 
with the dignity of Jesus.® As though even the Christianity of Paul did not 
maintain that Christ was horn under the law ycvo/icvos M vofiov (Gal. iv. 4) ; 
how much more then the Judaic Christianity whence these narratives are 
derived 1 As^tho'ugh Jesus himself had not, agreeably to this view of his 
position, submitted to baptism, and according to the Evangelist whose 
narrative is in question, without any previous expostulation* on the part of the 


^ Thus £. F. in the treatise; on the two first chapters of Matth. and Luke. In Henke*$ 
Mag. < bd. a. 16^ f. A similar half measure is in Matth^^ Synopse der 4 Evan. s. |} 5 t 
^ With the words of Simeon add«esse(l 40 Mary i aal vep 

(y. Is) tomp* the words in the messianic psajim of sorrow, xxii. 2I : pdofu M 

t Schleiermacher, Ueber den Luka$^ s. 37. on tlm ofher hand the observatlone 
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Baptist 1 Of more weight is Schleiermacher’s other ol>servation, that suppo^ 
ing this narrative to be merely a poetical creation, its author would scarcdy 
have placed by the side of Simeon Anna, of whom he makes no poetical use, 
sdB 1 ^ would he have characterized her with minuteness, after designating 
hfe |)rincipal personage with comparative negligence. But to represent the 
dignity of the child Jesus as being proclaimed by the mouth of two witnesses, 
and especially to assciciate a prophetess with a prophet—this is just the 
symmetrical grouping that the legend loves. The detailed description of 
Anna may have been taken from a real person who, at the time when our 
narrative Originated, was yet held in remembrance for her distinguished piety. 
As to the Evangelistas otnission to assign her any particular speech, it is to be 
observed^ that her office is to spread abroad the glad news, while that of 
Simeon is to welcome Jesus into the temple; hence as the part of the 
prophetess was to be performed behind the scenes, her precise words could 
not be given. As in a former instance Schleiermacher supposes the Evangelist 
to have received his history from the lips of the shepherds, so here he con- 
ceives him to have been indebted to Anna, of whose person he. has so vivid 
a recollection; Neander approves this opinion --not the only straw thrown 
out by Schleiermacher, to which this theologian has clung in the emergencies 
of modem criticism. 

At this point also, where Luke’s narrative leaves Jesus for a series of years, 
there is a concluding sentence on the prosperous growth of the child (v, 40) ; 
a sitnilar sentence occurs at the corresponding period in the life of the 
Baptist, and both recall the analogous form of expression found in the history 
of Samson (Judg. xiii. 24 


§ 39 * 

RETKOSPXCt'. OlFFEREItCB BETWEEN MATtHEW AND LUKE AS TO THE 
ORIGINAL RESIDENCE OF PARENT'S OF JESUS. 

In the foiegoing examinations we have called in question the historical 
trediblli^ . of the Gospel narratives concerning the genealogy, birth, and 
childhood oi Jesus, on two grounds ; fos^ because the narratives taken 
separately contain mtieh font i^l not bear an histmical interpretation ; and 
secondly, bectmfw the parallel narratives of hfattbew and Luke exclude each 
other, so that it is iihpostible for t^h to .he trde^ and one must necessarily be 
falael this i^mpati^on however va&y attach to eithrr, arid consequently to 
bpth«, One of the contradnttions ^tween the two lutitatives extends from the 
commenemn^t of foe': history of the cbildhood tO' the point we have now 
r^ch^; it M thierdbre often corne in. bur t«y, but we ^v« been, unable 
hith^ to give it our cOMidem^n, because only now that we have com- 
pletely reywfsed the scenes in which it ftgures, have we matarals enough on 
which to found a just ^Wate : of its consequences. We>efef to the di ver- 
gency that exists- betwtsen Matfoew and Luke, in lelatibn to tl» original 
awehtng:place of^e iNoentt^ of 

, f^ foe Na?ar«tb as foe abbdie of 
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^ Matthew, it is not stated in the first instance where Joseph and Mary 
resided. According to ii. x, Jesus was bom in Bethlehem, and since no 
esttraqrdinary circumstances are said to have led his parents thither, it appears 
as if Matthew supposed them to have been originally resident in Bethlehem* 
Here he makes the parents with the child receive the visit of the magi ; then 
follows the flight into Egypt, on retilrning from which Joseph is only deterred 
from again seeking Judea bv a special divine admonition, which directs him 
to Nazareth in Galilee (il aa). This last particular renders certain what had 
before seemed probable, namely, that Matthew did not with Luke suppose 
Nazareth, but Bethlehem, to have been the original dwelling-place of the 
parents of Jesus, and that he conceived their final settlement at Nazareth to 
have been the result of unforeseen circumstances* 

This contradiction is generally glided over without suspicion. The reason 
of this lies in the peculiar character of Matthew’s Gospel, a character on 
which a modern writer has built the assertion that this Evangelist does not 
contradict Luke concerning the original residence of the parents of Jesus, for 
he says nothing at all on the subject, troubling himself as little about topo- 
graphical as chronological accuracy* He mentions the later abode of Joseph 
and Mary, and the birth-place of Jesus, solely because it was possible to con- 
nect with them Old Testamenf prophecies ; as the abode of the parent of 
Jesus prior to his birth furnished no opportunity for a similar quotation, 
Matthew has left it entirely unnoticed, an omission which however, in Ids 
style of narration, is no proof that he was ignorant of their abode, or that he 
supposed it to have been Bethlehem*^ But even admitting that the silence 
of Matthew on the earlier residence of the parents of Jesus in Nazareth, and 
on the peculiar circumstances that caused Bethlehem to be his birth-place, 
proves nothing ; yet the above supposition requires that the exchange of Beth- 
lehem for Nazareth should be so represented as to give some intimation, or 
at least to leave a possibility, that we should understand the former to be a 
merely temporary abode, and the journey to the latter a return homeward. 
Such an intimation would have been given, had Matthew attributed to the 
angelic vision, that determined Joseph’s settlement in Nazareth after his 
return from Egypt, such commundcations as the following : Return now into 
the land of Israel and into your native city Nazareth, for there is no further 
need of your presence ixl Bethlehem, since the prophecy that your messianic 
child should be bom in that place is already fulfilled. But as Matthew is 
alleged to be generally indifferent about localities, we will be moderate, and 
demand no positive intimation from him, but simply make the negative 
requisition, that he should not absolutdy exclude the ide% that Nazareth was 
the original dweliing<>place of the pc^ehts of Je^us* This requisition would 
be met if, instead of a special cause being assigned for the choice of Nazareth 
as a residency it had b^n merely said that the parents of Jesus returned by 
divine direction into the land of Israel and betook themselves to Nazareth. 
Itivould certainly seem abrupt enough, if without any preamble Nazareth 
were all at once named instead of Bethld^em : of this cun narrator was con- 
scious, and for this reasoi^ he has detaitbd tbe:^uses that led to the change 
(ii. aa)^ But instead of doing th^ as we base shown that he must have done 
it hxd he, with Luke^ known Nazaristbto be the original dwelling-^tlace of 
the parents of Jmsj his account Has p^ opposite b^arihg* which 

tjindCniably proves that his supposition;^ the reverse ^ Luke’s. Bor when 
MattheWTeprescnts Joseph on his refuni ftom BSgypt, as being from 

to Jddea sokly by his feiur df-^dieliiMsrb to him an iucUna- 
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itioti to proceed to that province — an inclination which is unaccountable if the 
affair of the census alone had taken him to Bethlehem^ and which is only to 
hci explained by the supposition that he had formerly dwelt there. On the 
other hand as Matthew makes the danger from Archelaus (together with the 
fulfilment of a prophecy) the sole cause of the settlement of Joseph and Mary 
at Nazareth^ he cannot have supposed that this was their original home, for 
in that case there would have been an independently decisive cause which 
would have rendered any other superfluous. 

Thus the difficulty of reconciling Matthew with Luke, in the present 
instance, turns upon the impossibility of conceiving how the parents of Jesus 
could, on their return from Egypt, have it in contemplation to proceed a 
second time to Bethlehem unless this place had formerly been their home. 
The efforts of commentators have accordingly been chiefly applied to the task 
of finding other reasons for the existence of such an inclination in Joseph and 
Mary. Such efforts are of a very early date. Justin Martyr, holding by Luke^ 
who, while he decidedly states Nazareth to be the dwelling-place of the 
parents of Jesus, yet does not represent Joseph as a complete stranger in 
Bethlehem (for he makes it the place from which he lineally sprang), 
seems to suppose that Nazareth was the dwelling-place and Bethlehem 
the birth-place of Joseph,* and Credner thinks that this passage of Justin 
points out the source, and presents the reconciliaftion of the divergent 
statements of our two Evangelists.* But it is far from presenting a reconcili- 
ation. For as Nazareth is still supposed to be the place which Joseph had 
chosen as his home, no reason appears why, on his return from Egypt, he 
should all at once desire to exchange his former residence for his birth-place, 
especially as, according to Justin himself, the cause of his former journey to 
Bethlehem had not been a plan of settling there, but simply the census— a 
cause which, after the flight, no longer existed. Thus the statement of Justin 
leans to the side of Luke and does not suffice to bring him into harmony 
with Matthew. That it was the source of out two evangelical accounts is still 
less credible ; for how could the narrative Matthew, which mentions neither 
Nazareth as a dwelling-place, nor the* census as the cause of a journey to 
Bethlehem, originate in the statement of Justin, to which these facts are 
essential ? wiiguing generally, where on the one hand, there are two diverging 
statements, on th^ bther, an insufficient attempt to combine them, it is certain 
that the latter is not the parent and the two former its offspring, but vice versft. 
Moreover, in this department of attempting reconciliations, we luve already, 
in connection with the genealogies, learned to estimate Justin or his authorities. 

A more thorough attempt at reconciliation is made in the Evangelium de 
and has met with much approval from modern theologians. 
According to tKis apocryphal book, the house of Mary's parents was at Naz- 
areth, and although she was brought up in the temple at Jerusalem and there 
espoused to Joseph, she returned after this occurrence to her parents in 
Ga^lee. Joseph, on the contrary, was not only bom at Bethlehem, as Ju^in 
seems to intimatoi but also lived there, and thither brought home his 
betrothed.* But ftis mode of conciliation, unlike jhe othet, is favourable to 

DialvC* Trj^ho,, yg t Tosej^ Naiareth, ^ livedo to Bethlehem, vdtm^ 

hi was, to be mtoUcd, 4 e/t BvaXeIjii, ^ 

The wcxi^ how«vn understood as stguifylug merdy the 

pUce ot his tribe, if ooiislder«$d : . his mss sj ihs Hrihs 
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Matthew and disadvantageous to Luke. For the census with its attendant 
circumstances is left out, and necessarily so, because if J[Qseph were at home 
in Bethlehem, and only went to Nazareth to fetch his bride, the census could 
not be represented as the reason why he returned to Bethlehem, for he would 
have done so in the ordinary course of things, after a few days’ absence. 
Above al), had Bethlehem been his home, he would not on his arrival have 
sought an inn where there was no room for him, but would have taken Mary 
under his own roof. Hence modern expositors who wish to avail themselves^ 
of the outlet presented by the apocryphal book, and yet to save the census of 
Luke from rejection, maintain that Joseph did indeed dwell, and carry on his 
trade, in Bethleliem, but that he possessed no house of his own in that place, and 
the census recalling him thither sooner than he had anticipated, he had not. 
yet provided one.® But Luke makes it appear, not only that the parents of 
Jesus were not yet settled in Bethlehem, but that they were not even desirous^ 
of settling there ; that, on the contr^, it was their intention to depart after 
the shortest possible stay. This opinion supposes great poverty on the part 
of Joseph and Mary ; Olshausen, on the other hand, prefers enriching them,, 
for the sake of conciliating the difference in question. He supposes that they 
had property both in Bethlehem and Nazareth, and could therefore have 
settled in either place, 4)ut unknown circumstances inclined them, on their 
return from Egypt, to fix upon Bethlehem until the divine warning came as 
a preventive. Thus Olshausen declines particularizing the reason why it ap- 
peared desirable to the parents of Jesus to settle in Bethlehem y but 
Heydenreich ® and others have supplied his omission, by assuming that it 
must liave seemed to them most fitting for him, who was pre-eminently the 
Son of David, to be brought up in David’s own city. 

Here, however, theologians would do well to take for their model the 
honesty of Neander, and to confess with him that of this intention on the part 
of Joseph and Mary to settle at Bethlehem, and of the motives which indiiced 
them to give up the plan, Luke knows%othing,.and that they rest on the author- 
ity of Matthew alone. But what reason does Matthew present for this alleged 
change of place ? The visit of the magi, the massacre of the infants, visions- 
in dreams — events whose evidently unhistorical character quite disqualifies 
them from serving as proofs of a change of residence on the part of the 
parents of Jesus. On the other hand Neander, while confessing that the 
author of the first Gospel was probably ignorant of the particular circum- 
stances which, according to Luke, led to the journey to Bethlehem, and hence 
took Bethlehem to be the original residence of the parents of Jesus, maintains 
that there may be an essential agreement between the two accounts though 
that agreement did not exist in the consciousness of the writers.*^ But, once 
more, what cause does Luke assign for the journey to Bethlehem? The 
census, which our previous investigations have shown to be as frail a support 
for this statement, as the infanticide and its consequences for that of Mattheiy. 
Hence here again it is not possible by admitting the inacguaintance of the 
one narrator with what the other presents to vindicate the statements of both y 
since each has against hiifi, not only the ignorance of the other, but the 
improbability of ms own narrative. 

But we must distinguish more exactly the respective aspects and el^enta 
of the two n^ounts. As, according to the above observations, the change oF 
residence on the part of the parents of Jesus, is in Matthew so Uuked with, 
the unhistorical data of the infanticide and the flight into Egypt, that without 

® Psulus, exeg. Handbill, a, a. 178. , 
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these every cause for the migration disapp^rs, we turn to Luke^s account, 
which inakes the parents of Jesus resident in the same place, both after and 
r^fore the birth of JeSus. But in Luke, the circumstance of Jesus being bom 
in another place than where his parents dwelt, is made, to depend on an event 
.as unhistorical as the marvels of Matthew, namely the census. If this be 
surrendered, no motive remains that could induce the parents of Jesus to take 
a formidable journey at sO critical a period for Mary, and in this view of the 
•case Matthew’s representation seems the more prol^ble one, that Jesus was 
born in the home of his parents and not in a strange place. Hitherto, how* 
ever, we have ooly obtained the negative result, that the evangelical state- 
ments, according to which the parents of Jesus lived at first in another place 
than that in which they subsequently settled, and Jesus was boro elsewhere 
than in the home of his parents, are destitute Of any guarantee i we have yet 
to seek for a positive conclusion by inquiiihg what was really the place of his 
birth. 

On this point we ate drawn in two opposite directions. In both Gospels 
we find Bethlehem stated to be the birth-place of Jesus, and there is, as we 
-have seen, no impediment to our supposing that it was the habitual residence 
•of his parents ; on the other hand, the two Gospels again concur in represent- 
ing Nazareth as the ultimate dwellbg-place of Joseph, and his family, and it 
is only an unsupported statement that forbids us to illgard it as their original 
residence, and consequently as the birth-place of Jesus. It would be im- 
possible to decide between these contradictory probabilities were both equally 
strong, but as soon as the slightest inequality between them is discovered, we 
are warranted to form a conclusion. Let us first test the opinion, that the 
Galilean city Nazareth was the final residence of Jesus. This is not supported 
-barely by the passages immediately under consideration, in the and chapters 
•of Matthew and Luke it rests on an uninterrupted series of data drawn from 
the Gospels and from the earliest church history* The Galilean, the Nazar- 
ene-^-were the epithets constantly appliq|i to Jesus. As Jesus of Nazareth he 
was introduced by Philip to Nathanael, whose responsive question was, Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth? Nazareth is described, not only as 
, the place where he was brought up, o 5 r€0pa/u^m(Luke iv. 16 f.), but also 
as his countiy ; woerpls (Matt, xiil 34, Mark vi. i). He was known among the 
populace as Jesus of Nazareth (Luke ayiii. 37.), and invoked under this name 
by the demons (Mark L 34). The inscription on the cross styles him a 
Nazar^e (John xiic. iqX and after his resurrection his apostles everywhere 
propaimed him as Jesus of Nazareth (Acts ii. a 3), and wprked miracles in his 
(Acu iii. 6), His disci|^les too were long cialled Nazarenes, and it was 
not until a late period that this name was exclusively applied to a heretical 
-sect.^ This appellation proves, if not that was bora in Nazareth, at lea^t 

Xhnt he resided in that ..plaqe' for a, considerable time; and as, according to 
probable tradidon (I^ufce iv. ,16 i ps|mU.), Jesus, during hia public life, paid 
but transient visits to Nazareth, this prolonged residence must be referred to 
the earlier part 0*Ws,life^ tvhfch he passed in the hospm of his family. Thua 
bis feimjy, at l^t hai^ lived in* Nazareth during bis child- 
hood; and if It dwelt thfi3*e, ii follbws that th# 

•dwelt there aliroys^ sup^msW ^t ohai^e 
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, lehe&itiest soldijr ontbe statement of our Gospels; it is sanctioned by aa 
exp’tctation, originating in a prophetic passage, that the Messiait would be 
bdm at ^thlehem (comp, with Matt ii. 5 £, John vii. 43}. But this is a 
dan^<ril^u$ support, which they who wish to retain as historical the Gospel 
stateiriept that Jesus was bom in Bethlehem, will do wen to renounce For 
si^erever we find a narrative which recounts the accomplishment of a long- 
exjuscted event, a strong suspicion must arue, that the narrarive owes its origin 
sblelj^ to the pre-existent belief that that event would be accomplished. But our 
suspicion is converted into certainty when we find this belief to be groundless ; 
and this is the case her^ for the alleged issue must have confirmed a false, 
interpretation of a prophetic passage. Thus this prophetic evidence of the 
birth of J«His in Bethlehem, deprives the historical evidence^ which lies in the 
and chaptm of Matthew and its value, since the latter seems to be 

built on the fiinner, and consequendy shares its fall. Any other voucher for 
this fact is however sought in yaiit Nowhere else in the New Testament is 
the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem mentioned ; nowhere does he appear in any 
relation with his dleged birth-place, or pay it the honour of a visit, which he 
yet does not deny to the unworthy Nazareth ; nowhere does he appeal to the 
fact as a concomitant proof of his messiahship, although he had the most 
direct inducements to do so, for many were repelled from him by his Galilean 
origin, and defended their prejudice by referring to the necessity, that the 
Messiah ^ould come opt of Bethlehem, the city of David (John vii. 42).* 
John does not, it is trae, say that these objections were uttered in the presence 
of Jesus ; but as, immediately before, he had annexed to a discourse of J esus 
a comment of his own, to the effect that the Holy Ghost was not yet given, so 
here he might very suitably have added, in explanation of the doubts expressed 
by the people, that they did not yet know that Jesus was bom in Bethlehem. 
Such an observation will be thought too superficial and trivial for an apostle 
hke John : thus much however must be admitted ; he bad occasion repeatedly 
to mention the popular notion that Jesus was a native of Nazareth, and the 
consequent prejudice agamst hhu ; had he then known odierwise, be must 
have added a conrective remark, if be wished to avoid leaving the false im- 
pression, that he also believed Jesus to be a Nazarene. As it is, we find 
Nathanael, John i. 46, alleging this objection, without having bis opinion 
rectified either mediately or immediately, for he nowhere learns that the good 
thing did not really come out of Nazareth, and the conclusion he is left to 
draw i% that even out of Nazareth something good can come.. In generalj 
if Jesus were really born in Bethlehem, though but fortuitously (according to 
Luke’s Representation), it is incomprehensible, considering the importance of 
this fact to the article of his naessiahship, that even his own adherents should 
always call him the Nazarene, insitead of opposing to this epithet, pronounced 
by his opponents with polemical emphasis, dm honourable title of the Beth- 
lehemite. 

Thus the evangelical statement that Jesus was bom at Bethlehem is desti- 
tute of all valid historical evidence nay> it is contravened by positive his- 
torical facta. We have seen reason to cpndude that the parents of Jesus UvOd 
at Nazareth^ not only after the birth of jfmus, but also, as wS have no counter 
evidence, prior to that event, and thal^ no credible testimony to the contra^ 
existing, Jesus was probaUy not bom at ar^ btiier place than the home of his 
parents. "Whh this ; twofold conclusion, the supposition that Jesus was bom at 
]^thl|riieini^ii irrecondlmbie : it c«^. therefore cost us no further effort ta 

. * CmUp. XL Oi. L. Schaiidt, in SduaoJdt’s BiWotlMk, 3, I, a rz} f. ; Kaiser, .bibL Thed. 
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that Jesus was born^ not in Bethlehem, but, as we have no tnistworthy 
iHKcations that point elsewhere^ in all probability at Nazareth. 

^The relative position of the two evangelists on this point may be thus stated. 
Each of their accounts is partly correct, and partly incorrect: Luke is right in 
maintaining the identity of the earlier with the later residence of' the parents 
of Jesus, and herein Matthew is wrong ; again, Matthew Is right in maintaining 
the identity of the birth-place of Jesus with the dwelling-place of his parents» 
and here the error is on the side of Luke. Further, Luke is entirely correct in 
snaking the parents of Jesus reside in Nazareth before, as well as after, the 
birth of Jesiis, while Matthew has only half the truth, namely, that they were 
established there after his birth ; but in the statement that Jesus was born at 
JBethlehem both are decidedly wrong. The source of all the error of their 
narratives, is the Jewish opinion with which they fell in, that the Messiah must 
be born at Bethlehem ; the source of all their truth, is the fact which lay be- 
fore them, that he always passed for a Nazarene ; finally, the cause of the 
various admixture of the true and the false in both, and the preponderance of 
the latter in Matthew, is the different position held by the two writei^ in re- 
lation to the above data. Two particulars were to be reconciled— the historical 
fact that Jesus was universally reputed to be a Nazarene, and the prophetic 
o-equisition that, as Messiah, he should be born at Bethlehem. Matthew, or 
the legend which he followed, influenced by the ruling tendency to apply the 
prophecies, observable in his Gospel, effected the desired reconciliation in such 
a manner, that the greatest prominence was given to Bethlehem, the locality 
pointed out by the prophet ; this was represented as the original home of the 
parents of Jesus, and Nazareth merely as a place of refuge, recommended by 
a subsequent turn of events. Luke, on the contrary, more bent on historic 
detail, either adopted or created that form of the legend, which attaches the 
greatest important to Nazareth, making it the original dwelling-place of the 
parents of Jesus, and regarding the sojourn in Bethlehem as a temporary one, 
the consequence of a casual occurrence. 

Such being the state of the case, no one, we imagine, will be inclined 
either with Schleiermacher, to leave tile question concerning the relation of 
the two narratives to the real facts undecided, or with Sieffert,^* to pronounce 
exclusively in favour of Luke.^^ 

Ueber den Lulcas, s. 49. There is a similar hesitation in Thelte, Biographic Jesu, § 15. 

Ueber den Urspmng u. s. w., s. 68 f. u. s. 15S. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE FIRST VISIT TO THE TEMPLE, AND THE EDUCATION OF JESUS, 


§ 40. 

JESTJS, WHEN TWELVE YEARS OLD, IN THE TEMPLE. 

The Gospel of Matthew passes in silence over the entire period from the re- 
turn of the parents of Jesus out of Egypt, to the baptism of Jesus - by John : 
and even Luke has nothing to tell us of the long interval between the early 
childhood of Jesus and his maturity, beyond a single incident — his demeanour 
on a visit to the temple in his twelfth year (ii. 41-52). This anecdote, out 
of the early youth of Jesus is, as Hess has truly remarked,^ distinguished from 
the narratives hitherto considered, belonging to his childhood, by the circum- 
stance that Jesus no longer, as in the latter, holds a merely passive position, 
but presents an active proof of his high destination ; a proof which has always 
been especially valued, as indicating the moment in which the consciousness 
of that destination was kindled in Jesus.* 

In his twelfth year, the period at which, according to Jewish usage, the boy 
became capable of an independent participation in the sacred rites, the parents 
of Jesus, as this narrarive informs us, took him for the first time to the Pass- 
over. At the expiration of the feast, the parents bent their way homewards ; 
that their son was missing gave them no immediate anxiety, because they 
supposed him to be among their travelling companions, and it was not until 
after they had accompliwed a day’s journey, and in vain sought their son 
among their kinsfolk and acquaintance, that they turned back to Jerusalem to 
look for him there. This conduct on the part of the parents of Jesus may 
wid) reason excite surprise. It seems inconsistent with the carefulness which 
it has been thought incumbent on us to attribute to them, that they should 
have allowed the divine child entrusted to their keeping, to remain so long 
out of their sight i and hence they have on many sides been accused of ne- 
glect and a dereliction of duty, in the instance before us.* It has been urged, 
as a general consideratioD in vindication of Jos^h and Mary, that the greater 
freedom permitted to the boy is easily conceivable as part o| a liberal method 
of education but even accordii^ to our modern ideas, it would seem more 
than Ifoeral for paxmits to let a boy of twelve years remain out of their sight 
during so long an interval as our narrative supposes ; how far less recoiunb- 
able must it then be with the jtnot^ rigid views of education held by tiie 

' Hen, Genhidite Jam, t, s. iia 
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ancient^ not excepting the Jews ? It is remarked however, that viewing the 
case an an extraordinary one, the parents of Jesus knew their child, and they 
could therefore very well confide in his understanding and character, so far as 
to be in no feat that any danger would accrue to him from hb unusual fi«e> 
dom ; ‘ but we can perceive from their subsequent anxiety, that they were not 
so entirely at ease on that head. Thus their conduct must be admitted to be 
such as we should not have anticipated ; but it is not consequently incredible 
nor does it sufiice to render the entire narrative improbable, for the parents of 
Jesus are no saints to us, that we should not impute to them any fault. 

Returned to Jerusalem, they find their son on the third day in the temple, 
doubtless in one of the outer halls, in the midst of an assembly of doctors, en> 
gaged in a conversation with them, and exciting universal astonishment ^v. 45 
1 ). From some indications it would seem that Jesus held a higher position in 
the presence of the doctors, than could belong to a boy of twelve years. The 
word kii$tt 6 pt€i>w has excited scruples, for according to Jewish records, 

it was not until after the death of the Rabbi Gamaliel, an event long subse- 
quent to the one described in our narrative, that the pupils of the rabbins sat, 
they having previously been required to stand ^ when in the school ; but this 
Jewish tradition is of doubtful authority.^ It has also been thought a diffi- 
culty, that Jesus does not merely hear the doctors, but also asks them ques- 
tions, thus appearing to assume the position of their teacher. Such is indeed 
the representation of the apocryphal Gospels, for in them Jesus, before he is 
twelve years old, perplexes all the doctors by his questions,” and reveals to his 
instructor in the alphabet the mystical s^ificance of the characters ; * while 
at the above visit to the temple he proposes controversial questions,^” such as 
that touching the Messiah’s being at once David’s Son and Lord (Matt. xxii. 
41), and proceeds to throw light on all departments of knowledge.^^ If thO 
expressions and dwoKpfrorAu implied that Jesus pla)red the part of a 

teacher in this scene, so unnatural a feature in the evangelical narrative would 
render the whole suspicious.** But there is nothing to render this interpreta- 
tion of tlie words necessary, for according to Jewish custom, rabbinical teach- 
ing was of such a kind that not only did^the masters interrogate the pupils, 
but the pupils interrogated the masters, when they wished for explanations on 
any point.** We may with the more probability suppose that the writer in- 
tended to attribute to Jesus such questions as suited a boy, because he, api>ar- 
ently not without desi^ refers the astonishment of the doctors, not to his 
questions, but to that in which he could best show himself in the light of an 
intelligent pupil — ^namely, to his answers. A mme formidable difficulty is the 
statement, that the boy Jesus sat in the midst of the deetors, b> niartf t&v StSoo-- 
•coAuv. For we learn from Paul (Acts xxii. 5) the position that became a 
pupil, when he says that he was brought up at the fea (irapA vois *^8m) of 
Gamaliel ; it being the custom for the rabbins to be placed on chairs, while 
their pupils sat on the ground,** and did not take their places amon^ their 
masters. It has indeed been thought that tv niatf might be so exphuned as 

* H^denreicb, iiber die Unzulawiigkeit u. s. f. 1, 1. 103. 
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to eidiw that Jesus sat between the doctors, who are; supposed to have 

been elevated on chairs, while Jesus and die other pupils are ^ctured as sit- 
ting on the nound between thein,t< or merely that he was in the company of 
doctor^ that is, in the synagogue ; ** but according to the strict sense of the 
wordt, the expression xa0c{««d<u iv /«ccr^ ru>Qr appears to signify, if not as 
. Schdtlgen believes,^^ in majoremjestt glortam^ a place of pre-eminent htmour, 
at least a position equal dignity with that occupied by the rest It need 
tmly be asked, would it harmonize with the spirit of our nanadve to substitute 
iia0«(^^acvoi' raCs &ga<rKifA.a>>' for koA, iy r. B, ? the answer 

will certainly be in the negative and it will then be inevitable to admit, that 
our narrative places Jesus in another relation to the doctors than that of a 
iMmer, though the latter is the onfy natural one for a boy of twelve, however 
highly gifted. Fw Obfaausen's positicm,*^ — that in Jesus nothing wasiormed 
from without^ by the instrumentality of another's wisdom, because this would 
be inconsistent with the character of the Messiah, as absolutely self-determined, 
-—contradicts a dogma of the diurch which he himself advances, namely, 
that Jesus in his manifestation as man, followed the regular course of 
human development. For not only is it in the nature of this development to 
be gradual, but also, and still more essentially, to be dependent, whether it be 
mental or physical, on the interchange of reception and influence. To deny 
this in relation to the physical life of Jesus — to say, for example, that the food 
which he took did not serve fm the nourishment and growth of his body by 
real assimilation, but merely fimished occasion for him to reproduce himself 
from within, would strike eveiy one as Docetism ; and is the analogous pro- 
position in relation to his spiritual development, namely, that he appropriated 
nothing from without, and used what he heard from others merely as a voice 
to evoke one truth after another from the recesses of his own mind — is this 
anything else than a more refined Docetism ? Truly, if we attempt to form a 
conception of the conversation of Jesus with the doctors in the temple accord- 
ing to this theory, we make anything but a natural scene of it It is not to be 
supposed that he taught, nor propedy speaking that he was taught but that 
the discourse of the doctors merely gave an impetus to his power of teachii^ 
himself, and was the occasion for an ever-brightening light to rise upon him, 
especially on the subject of his own destination. But in that case he would 
certaunly have given utterance to his newly acquired knowledge ; so that the 
position of a teacher on the part of the boy would return upon ns, a position 
which Olshausen himself prrmounces to be preposterous. At least such an 
indirect mode of teaching is involved as Ness subscribes to, when he supposes 
that Jesus, evmi thus early, made the first attempt to combat the {sr^bdices 
which swayed in the synagogut^ exposing to the doctors, by means of good- 
humoured questions and request for explan^km, such as are willingly per- 
mit^ to a b<^, the weakness of many of their dogmas.^ But even such a 
position on the part of a boy of twelve k inconsistent with the true process 
of human develojunent, through which it behoved the Crod-Man himself to 
piais. DiKOunetd this kind from a bby murt,we grants have excited the 
astonishment all the hearms ; nevotheless the expression t&afrmro mfms 
«i (t. 47), lofiks too much like a paimgyiical formnla,** 

/ ' ' ' ' 
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The narrative proceeds to tell qs how the mother df Jesus reproached h^r 
son when she had found him thus, asking him why he had not spared his 
parents the anguish of their sowowful search? To this Jesus returns an 
answer which ibrms the point of the entire narrative ; he asks whether they 
might not have known that he was to be sought nowhere else than in the 
house of his Father, in the temple? (v. 48 f) One might be inclined to 
understand this designation of God as roi) warp&s generally, as implying that 
God was the Father of all men, and only in this sense the Father of Jesus. 
But this interpretation is forbidden, not only by the addition of the pronoun 
^ the above sense requiring (as in Matt vi. 9), but still more abso- 
lutely by the circumstance that the parents of JesUs did not understand these 
wo^s (v. 50), a decided indication that they must have a special meaning, 
which can here be no other than the mystery of the Messiahship of Jesus, 
who as Messiah, was tfcoO in a peculiar sense. But that Jesus in his 
twelfth year had already the consciousness of his Messiahship, is a position 
which, although it may be consistently adopted from the orthodox ^int of 
view, and although it is not opposed to the regular human form of the de- 
velopment of Jesus, which even orthodoxy maintains, we are not here bound 
to examine^ So also the natural explanation, which retains the above narra- 
tive as a history, though void of the miraculous, and which accordingly sup- 
poses the parents of Jesus, owinjg to a particular combination of circumstances, 
to have come even before his birth to a conviction of his Messiahship, and to 
have instilled this conviction into their son from his earliest childhood,— this 
too may make it plain how Jesus could be so clear as to his messianic rela- 
tion to God; but it can only do so by the hypothesis of an unprecedented 
coincidence of extraordinary accidents. We, on the contrary, who have re- 
nounced the previous incidents as historical, either in the supernatural or the 
natural sense, are unable to comprehend how the consciousness of his mes- 
sianic destination could be so early developed in Jesus. For though the 
consciousness of a more subjective vocation, as that of a poet or an artist, 
which is dependent solely on the internal gifts of the individual (gifts which 
tannot long remain latent), may possibly be awakened very early; an objec- 
tive vocation in which the conditions of external reality are a chief co-operator, 
as the vocation of the statesman, the general, the reformer of a religion, can 
hardly bt so early evident to the most highly endowed individual, because 
for this a knowled^ of cotemporaiy circumstances would be requisite, which 
only long o^rvation and mature experience can confer. Of the latter kind 
Jatiie yoci^on of the Messiah, and if this is implied in the words by which 
Jesi^ twelfth year justified his lingering in the temple, he cannot have 
wcffds at that ^rio^ 

la ahother point of view also, it is worthy of notice that the parents of 
Jesus are said (v. 50) not to have understood the words which he addressed , 
to thenii What did these words signify ? That God was his Father, in whose 
house it behovail him to be. But that her son would in a speciftc sense be < 
cahed a ulot ^cowhad been already made known to Maiy ^ tm annunciating 
angel (Luke i* ga, 35), and that he would faaye a peculiar relation to tile 
twple she tni^t infers both from the above titlet and from the striking recep- 
tion which he bad piet with a!t his first presentation in the temple, vmen yet 
an inf^t The patent hf Jesos, or atp leastr Mary, of whom it is repeatedly 
noticed that she hemt the extraordinary eomhmnications 

concerning h^ sOn, ^ have been in tiie daih h i^ingle moment as 
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td the meaning of his language on this occanon. But even at the presentar 
tion in the temple^ we are told that the parents of Jesus marvelled at the 
discourse of Simeon (v. 33), which is merely saying in other words that they 
did not understand him. And their wonder is not referred to the declaration 
of ^mepn that their boy would be a cause, not only of ..the rising again, but 
of the &11 of many in Israel, and that a sword would pierce through the heart 
of his mother (an aspect of his vocation and destiny on which nothing had 
previously been communicated to the parents of Jesus, and at which therefore 
they might naturally wonder) ; for these disclosures are not made by Simeon 
until after the wonder of the parents, which is caused only by Simeon’s ex- 
pressions of joy at the sight of the Saviour, who would be the glory of Israel, 
and a light even to the Gentiles. And here again there is no intimation that 
the wonder was excited by the idea that Jesus would bear this relation to the 
heathens, which indeed it could not well be, smee this more extended desti- 
nadoh of the Messiah had been predicted in the Old Testament. There 
lemains therefore as a reason for the wonder in question, merely the fact of 
the child’s Messiabship, declared by Simeon ; a fiict which had been long ago 
announced to them by angels, and which was acknowledged by Mary in her 
song of praise. We have just a parallel difficulty in the present case, it being 
as inconcdvable that the parents of Jesus should not understand his allusion 
to his messianic character, as that they should wonder at the declaration of 
it by Simeon. We must therefore draw this conclusion : if the parents of 
Jesus did not understand these expressions of their son when twelve years old,* 
those earlier communications cannot have happened ; or, if the earlier com- 
munications really occurred, the subsequent expressions of Jesus cannot have 
remained incomprehensible to them. Having done away with those earlier 
incidents as historical, we might content ourselves with this later want of 
comprehension, were it not fair to mistrust the whole of a narrative whose 
later portions agree so ill with the preceding. For it is the character, not of 
an historical record, but of a marvellous legend, to represent its personages as 
so permanently in a state of wonder, that they hot only at the first appearance 
of the extraormnaiy, but even at the second, third, tenth repetition, ^en one 
would expect them to be familiarixed with it, continually are astonished and 
do not understand — obviously with the riew of exaltmg the more highly the 
divine impartation by this lasting incomprehensibleness. So, to <bawan example 
from the lata- history of Jesus, the divine decree of his suffering and death is 
set forth in all its loftiness in the evai^elical narrarives the drcumstance, 
that even the repeated, explicit disclosures of Jesus on this ' subject, remain 
throughout incomprehensible to the disciples } as here the myst ^j^ f the 
Messiahship of Jesus is exalted Igr the circumstanq^ that his parents,^lten as 
it had been announced to them, at every fresh word on the subject are shew 
astonished and, do riot undmtand. 

. The twofdd form of conclusion, that the mother of Jesus kept all these 
eayings in her ^teart (v. 51), and thid the boy grew in wisdom and stature, 
and so fortbj'^ have already recognised as a frivouriteform o^conclusion and 
transition ki heroic legend of the Hebrews ; , in particular, that which 
relates to die jpowib of the boy is almost verbally parallel with a passage, 
relating to. Samud, as in two former instances similar expressions appeared 
to have t^n borrowed from the history of Santson.*^ 

** r Stem, ik M (LXXl I LnQ.ii.s*.*^ 

Mii rS f«r«yMiStro rat ’IvnSi rpoixvm cuffit mil liKudf, mrf 

' md iegMir cal MeWt • 

Xiytev cal iwH .rfidteiiiwr. 

<v<H»patealM> wtmt Jose^ussays Antiq. S. be. 6 of the mnSMli of Moses. 
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THIS NARRATIVE ALSO MYTHICAL. 

Thus hew again we must acknowledge the |n9uence of the legend j but a$ 
the main part of the incident is thoroughly natural, we might in this instance 
prefer the middle oiurse, and after disengaging the mythical, seek to preserve 
a residue of history. We might suppose that the parents of Jesus really took 
their son to Jerusalem in his early ymith, and that after having lost sight o£ 
him (probably before their departure), they found him in the temple, where, 
eager for instruction, he sat at the feet of the rabbins. When called to account, 
he declared that, bis favourite abode was in the house of God a sentiment 
which rejoiced his parents, and won the aj^robatlon of the bystanders. The 
rest of the stoiy we might suppose to have been added by the aggrandizing 
legend, after Jesus was acknowledged as the Messiah. Here all the difficulties 
in our narrative, — the idea of the boy sitting in the midst of the doctors, his 
claiming God as his father in a specim sense, and the departure of the parents 
without their son, would be rejected ; but the journey of Jesus when twelve 
years old, the eagerness for knowledge then manifested by him, and his 
attachment to the temple, are retained. To thj^e particulars there is nothing 
to object negatively, for they contain nothing improbable in itself; but their 
historical truth must become doubtful if we can show, positively, a strong 
interest of the legend, out of which the entire narrative, and especially these 
intrinsically not improbable particulars, might have arisen. 

That in the case of great men who in their riper age have been distinguished 
by ment^ superiority, the very first presaging movements of their mind are 
eagerly gleaned, and if they are not to be ascertained historically, are invented 
under the guidance of probability, is w^ known. In the Hebrew history 
and legend especially, we find manifold proofs of this tendency. Thus of 
l^muel it is said in the old Testament itself^ that even as a bov he received 
a divine revelation and the gift of pro]^ccy (x Sam. iii.), and with respect to 
Moses^ on mhose boyirib years the Old Testament narrative is sUent, a subse- 
quent tradition, foUoiwd by Josephus and Philo, had striking proofs to relate 
of his early devdopment As in the narrative before us Jesus shows himself 
wise beyond to years, so this tradition attributes a like precocity to Moses ; ^ 
as Jesus, turning away from the idle tumult of the city in all the excitement 
of iesrivai time, fiito his fiavourite entertmnment in the temple among the 
doct^xf ; so Ae boy Moses was not attracted by childish sports, but by serious 
oejsujwwni and veiy earty it was neces^ to give him tutors, whom, how^ 
ever, like Jesus in to twefrth year, he quickly surpassed* , , 

Acii^rdu^ to Jewish custom and oiilnkm, the twelfth year formed ah epoch 
in devclopmmit to which especial prooft of awakening genius trere the rather 
attached, o^hse in the ydu:, as with us in the fourteenth, tto bw 

was x^stod As having oufgiiowri the period of childhood* Accordingly it 

^ Gator • 

•Philo, 4s rka eA. Vd. a» p* Sjf. die to 
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fcielieved of Moses that in his twelfth year he left the house of his father, 
to become an independent organ of the divine revelations. The Old Testa- 
ment leaves it uncertain how early the gift of prophecy was imparted to 
Satduelibut he was said by a later tradition tohaye prophesied from his 
twelfth ye^ ; ^ and in like manner the wise judgments of Solomon and Daniel 
(i k^ings hi. 23 ffy Susann. 45 ff.) were supposed to have been given when 
they were only twelve.7 If in the case of these Old Testament heroes, the 
spirit that impelled them manifested itself according to common opinipn so 
early as in their twelfth year, it was argued that it could not have remained 
longer concealed in Jesus ; and if Samtiel and Daniel showed themselves at 
that age in their later capacity of divinely inspired seers, Solomon in that of 
a wise ruler, so Jesus at the corresponding period in bis life must have shown 
himself in the character to which he subsequently established his claim, that 
namely, of the Son of God and Teacher of Mankind. It is, in fact, the 
obvious aim of Lidce to pass over no epoch in the early life of Jesus without 
surrounding him with divine radiance, with significant prognostics of the 
future ; in this style he treats bis birth, mentions the circumcision at least 
emphatically, but above all avails himself of the presentation in the temple. 
There yet remained according to Jewish manners one epoch, the twelfth year, 
with the first journey to the passover ; how could he do otherwise than, fol- 
lowing the legend, adorn this point in the development of Jesus as we find 
that he has done in his narrative? and how could we do otherwise than regard 
his narrative as a legendary embellishment of this period in the life of Jesus, ^ 
from which we learn nothing of his real development,^ but merely something 
of the exalted notions which were entertained in the primitive church of the 
early ripened mind of Jesus? 

But how this anecdote can be numbered among mythi is found by some 
alt^ether inconceivable. It bears, thinks Heydenreich,^^^ a thoroughly his- 
torical character (this is the very point to be proved), and the stamp of the 
highest simplicity (like every popular legend in its original form ) ; it contains 
no tincture of the miraculous, whereii^the primary characteristic of a my thus 
(but not of every mythus) is held to consist ; it is so remote from all embel- 
lishment that there is not the slightest detail of the conversation of Jesus with 
the doctors (the legend was satisfied with the dramatic trait, in the 

midst of the doctors : as a dictum, v. 49 was alone important, and towards this 
the narrator hastens without delay) ] nay, even the conversation between Jesus 
and his mother is only given in a fragmentary aphoristic maimer (there is no 

* Schemoth R. ap. Wetstein : J}£xit Chanus : Moses duodettarms avulsm est a domo 
patris sui etc* 

^ Joseph. Anti<}. v. x. 4 : U frot irpoc0)irevs. 

^ Igaat ep. (^nterpol.) ad Magnes. c. tii. : /SturiXeiVas, rijy 

r /SMpi$f iKiloifo teal Surepjailycvroi' rats yvpeu& Kplair hsKa iratd^tjv iwitv/joaro * — 

tinfSsicasHp yiyopt icdroxes BoUfi are^/Min, Xfld fidrrio rijv roXido pipovras 

stpeefiPras o-vxo^drrat «ca 2 httBvfMfth Wmphit i^XXovt ' dih^ey^. £i$ct SoUmon, . . . 

Peif^ at the if twdM f^s^ptoe that terfibU astdprofmnd Jud^nmt between the 
wenunwith respect to the chUdrm* • . JOanUit the wise man^ when tweloe years olfy 

was posseesed the dMw spirit, ^and conpicted those ceUmnniating old nun who, carrying 
hairs in vedn^ cotfeted ihd. beangy that belonged to another* This, it is true, is found in 
a Christian writing, but on comparing It with the above data, we ate led to believe that it 
was drawn from a more ancient Tewish Usgpoih. , 

* This Kmser has seen, bibl. Tbeob^, 2 ^ 

, * . Neither dd we learn what Hsse (X^^^en Jesa { 37) supposes to be r^tt'ir^ed in this nair- 
mivt, that as it Exhibits the same union with God that ednstituted the idea of the 

, later nfe Jesns; it is an intimation that his later eimnilenGe was not the result of imversion 
4k<^^nthmleriois,bttt <tftheunintemi|neddevelopme^^ . 

';.**;Ueberdie>Umnlamigkdt u. a f. ii8;:;92«^ 
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tr^jce 0/ an omission) j finally, tho inventor of a legend would have made 
Jesns speak dififerently to his mother, instead of putting into his mouth ii*^otda 
which might be construed into irreverence and inditference. In this last 
observation Heydenreich agrees with Schleiermacher, who finds in the be- 
haviour of Jesus to his mother, liable as it is to be misinterpreted, a sure 
guarantee that the whole history was not Invented to supply something rem^k- 
able concerning Jesus, in connexion widi the period at which the holy things 
of the temple and the law were first opened to him.'i 
In combating the assertion, that an inventor would scarcely have attributed 
to Jesus so much apparent harshness towards his mother, we need not appeal 
to the apocryphal Evangdium TAoma, which makes the boy Jesus say to his 
foster-father Joseph : insipUniissme for even in the legend or his^ 

tory of the canonical gospels corresponding traits are to be found. In the 
narrative of the wedding at Cana, we find this tough address to his mother : 
rf ifioi Kcu 0-01 yvvai (John ii. 4) ; and in the account of the visit paid to Jesus 
by his mother and brethren, the striking circumstance that he apparently 
wishes to take no notice of his relatives (Matt. xii. 46). If these are^ real 
incidents, then the legend had an historical precedent to warrant the intro- 
duction of a similar feature, even into the early youth of Jesus ; if, on the 
other hand, they are only legends, they are the most vivid proofs that an 
inducement was not wanting for the invention of such features. Where this 
inducement lay, it is easy to see. The figure of Jesus would stand in the 
higher relief from the obscure background of his contracted family relations, 
if it were often seen that his parents were unable to comprehend his elevated 
mind, and if even he himself sometimes made them feel his superiority — so 
far as this could happen without detriment to his filial obedience, which, it 
should be observed, our narrative expressly preserves. 


§ 4i- 

ON THE EXTERNAL LIFE OF JESUS UP TO THE TIME OF HIS PUDLIC 

APPEARANCE. 

What were the external conditions under which Jesus lived, from the scene 
just considered up to the time of his public appearance ? On this subject 
our canonical gospels give scarcely an indication. 

First, as to his place of residence, all that we learn explicitly is this : that 
both at the beginning and at the end of this obscure period he dwelt at 
Nazareth. According to Luke ii. 51, Jesus when twelve years old returned 
thither with his parents, and according to Matthew ill 13, Maik i. 9, he, 
when thirty years old (comp. Luke iii. 33), came from thence to be baptized 
by John, tlius our evangelists appear to suppose, that Jesus had in the 
interim resided in Galilee, and, more particularly, in Nazareth, This sup- 
position, however does not exchtde journeys, such as tho^ tb the feasts m 
Jerusalem.. 

The employment; Jb<us during the years of hib boyhood and youth se^, 
from an intimatiim in om';gGHpeii^ to have been detmmined by the trade of 
his falser, who is lhare ir&T«r (|lmt. xiti. 55). ThisGreek word, used 

.to.dea^oate the ti^ pf jpsapb, is.g^neniiUy^mder^^ die sense of ^€r 

.iltQ'tibeiBow 
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/fgfta^us (ofrfenter) / ^ a few only, on mystical grounds, discover in it %fabir 
firmrius ipUicksmith)^ aurarnts {galdsmith\ ot mmtniarius (mason).^ The 
works in wood which he executed are held of different magnitude by different 
authors ; according to Justin and the Emt^elium ^ they were f loughs 

and yoheSi 4porpa jcai fvyo, and in that case he would be what we call a wheel- 
wright; according to the Evangelmm infantiat arabicum^^ they were doors, 
milk-vessels, sieves and coffers, and once Joseph makes a throne for the king ; 
so that here he is represented partly as a cabinet-maker and partly as a cooper, 
'rhe Protevatigelium /acobt\ on the other hand, makes him work at buildings^ 
otKoSo/iats,^ without doubt as a carpenter. In these labours of the father Jesus 
appears to have shared, according to an expression of Mark, who makes the 
Nazarenes ask concerning Jesus, not merely as in the parallel passage of 
Matthew : Is nol this the carpentet^s son t ovk oSt^ ^crrtv o tow tcwovos vlos ; , 
but Is not this the carpenter t ovk ovtos ^<rrtv o tcktoiv (vi. 3). It is true that 
in replying to the taunt of Celsus that the teacher or the Christians was a 
carpenter by trade, tcktwv Origen says, he must have forgotten 

that in none of the Gospels received by the churches is Jesus himself called a car- 
piUter^ on ovSa/jLov rwv iv rat? iKK\7j(rtaii c^ayyeXtW tcictwv a^os 6 

’l?;o-oOs dvayiypairraifi The above passage in Mark has, in fact, the various 
reading, d rov tcktovos wios, which Origen must have taken, unless he be 
supposed altogether to have overlooked the passage, and which is preferred 
by some modern critics,^ But here Beza has justly remarked that fortasse 
widavit aliquis^ existimans^ hanc ariem Christi majestati parum convenire; 
whereas there could hardly be an interest which would render the contra^ 
aitcration desirable,® Moreover Fathers of the Church and apocryphal writ- 
ings represent Jesus, in accordance with the more generally accepted reading, 
as following the trade of his father, Justin attaches especial importance to 
the fact that Jesus made ploughs and yokes or scales, as symbols of active 
life and of justice.® In the Evangelium infantice Arabicum, Jesus goes about 
with Joseph to the places where the latter has work, to help him in such a 
manner that if Joseph made anything too long or too short, Jesus, by a touch 
or by merely stretching out his hand, gave to the' object its right size, an 
assistance which was very useful to bis foster-father, because, as the apocryphal 
text naively remarks : nec admodum peritus erat artis fabrilis}^ 

Apart from these apocryphal descriptions, there are many reasons for 
believing that the above intimation as to the youthful employment of Jesus 
is correct. In the first place, it accords with the Jewish custom which pre- 
scribed even to one destined to a learned career, or in general to any spiritual 
occupation, the acquisition of some handicraft ; thus Paul, the pupil of the 
rabbins, was also a tent-maker, o-KiyvoTrotos rigyry (Acts xviii. 3), Next, 
as our previous examinations have shown that we know nothing historical of 


^ Hence the title of an Arabian apocryphal Work (according to the IfAtin translation in 
Thiio, I, p, 3) : Mstoria Josephi^ fabri UgnariL 

* Vid. 'libiio, Cod. Apocr. N. T, p. ,368 f. not. 

* Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. 88. According to him Jesus makes these implements, doubtless 
Under the direction ofjoseph. In the Thdma c. xiii. Joseph is the workman. 


4 Cap. xxxviii. a||k Thiio, p. fX2 if. 
^ C. ix. and xiii. 


• C. Cels. vi. 3^ 

^ Fritzsche, in Marap. aoa * 

• Vid, W«tstcin and raulus, in loc. ; Winer, Eealwdrterbuch, t, s. 663* Note; Neander, 
J. Chrv 8, 4iS f. Note. 

® Ut sup. : toStcL yip rd remvieh fpyu <^pyd{!ero Iv ipoirpa xed {Vyd. M 

r^hKOtiOffbifTn ffbppoXa ^ 

, _\:***' Cap. -xxxviii , 
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«xpecta^iais and plans on the part of the parents of^ J^as hi. 
»dad<Hi to their son, so nothing is more natural than the sup^ition tliajt 
t^siis early practised the trade of his &ther. Further, the ^Christimis 
have had an interest in depying, rather than inventing, this opinion as to 
thmr Messiah’s youthihl occupation, since it often drew down upon them the 
ridicule ot their opponents. Ihus Celsas, as we have already mentioned, 
could not atstain from a reflection on this snbject, for Which reason Origen 
will known nothing of any designation of Jesus as a riimw in the New Testa*, 
ment; and every one kno^ the scoffing question of . Libanius about the 
carpenter's son, a question which seems, to We been provided wi^ so striking 
an answer, only ex evetituP^ It may certainly be said in opposition to this, 
that the notion of Jesus having been a carpenter, seems to be founded on a 
mere inference from the trade of the father as to the occupation of the son, 
whereas the latter was just as likely to apply himself to some other branch 
of industry; nay, that perhaps the whole tradition of the carpentry of Joseph 
and Jesus owes its origin to the symbolical significance exhibit^ by Justin. 
As however the allusion in our Gospels to the trade of Joseph is very brief 
and bare, and is nowhere usedallegoticaUy in the New Testament, nor entered 
into more minutely ; it is not to be contested that he was really a carpenter ; 
but it must remain uncertain whether Jesus shared in this occupation. 

What were the circumstances of Jesus and his parents as to fortune ? The 
answer to this question has been the object of. many dissertations. It is 
evident that the ascription Of pressing poverty to Jesus, on the part of orthodox 
theologians, rested on dogmatical and sesthetic grounds. On the one hand, 
they wished to maintain even in this point the sfahts eximnttiem's, and on the 
other, they wished to depict as strikingly as possible the contrast between 
the fitov {form ef God) and the 8owA<w {form a servani). That 
this contrast as set forth by Paul (PhU. ii. 6, ff.), as well as the expression 
lnTtt>x«v<re, which this apostle applies to Christ (2 Cor. viiL 9) merely char- 
acterizes the obscure and laborious life to which he submitted after his 
heavenly pre-existence, and instead of playing the part of king which the 
Jewish imaginadon attributed to the Messiah, is also to be regarded as estab- 
lished.** The expression of Jesus himself, Sofi of mm hath not where to 
lay his head, irov KX&rg (Matt viii. 20), may possibly import merely 

his voluntmy renunciation of the peaceful enjoyment of fortune, for the sake 
of devoting himself to tlie wandering life of the Messiah. There is only one 
other particular bearing on the point in question, namely, that Mary pre- 
sented, as an offering of purification, doves (Luke ii. *4),— according to 
Lev. mi. 8, the offering of the poor: which certainly proves that die author 
of this ii^l^adon conceived the imrents of Jesus to have been in by no 
means brilliant circumstances;** but what shml assure us that he also was 
hot induced to make diis reptesentadon by unhistorical modves? Mean- 
while we are just as far from having tenable ground for maintaining the con- 
trary proposidon, namely, that Jesus possessed property ; at least it js inadmis- 
sible to adduce die coat widiGUt seam ** 0 olm xix. 23), nntfl wesfaidl have 
inquired more closely what kind of relation it has to the subject 

Hiise, I yp ^ Wlner, m Resiw. i, 1. fipj, 

*• Winer, m lah*' / 

lli^ is .hsth. the #oVPhsthed 
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§ 43 - 

Tax IMTELLKTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF JESUS. 


Our information concerning the external life of Jesus during his youth is 
very : but we are almost destitute of ahy concerning ms intellectual 
development For the indeterminate phrase, twice occurring in Luke’s 
history of the childhood, concerning the increase of his spiritual strength 
and his growth in Wisdomj tells us no more than we must necessarily 
have presupposed without^ it ; while on the expectations which his parents 
cheridied with respect to him before his birth, and on the sentiment which 
his mother especially then expressed, no conclusion is to be founded, since 
those expectatmns and declarations are themselves unhistorical. The narra- 
tive just considered, of the appearance of Jesus in the temple at twelve years 
of age, radier gives us a tesidt^-the early and peculiar development of his 
religious consciousness,T— than an explanation of the causes and conditions by 
which this development was favoured. But we at least learn from Luke ii. 41 
(what however is to' be of coutK supposed of pious Israelites), that the 
parents of Jesus used to go to Jerusalem every year at the Passover, We 
may conjecture, then, that Jesus from his twelfth year generally accompanied 
them, and availed himself of this excellent opportunity, amid the concourse 
of Jews and Jewish proselytes of all countries and all opinions, to form his 
mind, to become acquainted with the condition of his people and the ^e 
principles of the Pharisaic leaders, and to extend his survey beyond the narrow 
Umits of Palestine.^ 

Whether or in what degree Jesus received the learned education of a 
rabbin, is also left untold in our canonical Gospels. From such passages as 
Matt, vii 29, where it is said that Jesus taught as the scribes, 0^ us of 
we can only infer that he did not adopt the method of the doctors 
of the law, and it does not follow that he had never enjoyed the education 
of a scribe (yMufiMTiSn). On the other hand, not only was Jesus called 
and by his disciples (Matt xxvL 25, 49; Mark ix. 5, xi. 21, xiv. 45. 

John iv. 31, ix. a, xi. 8, xx. 16 ; comp. L 38, 40, 50), and by supplirating 
sufferers (Mark x. $), but even the pharisaic ipxmv Nicodemus (John iii. 2) 
did not refuse him this title. ’ We cannot, however, conclude from hence that 
. Jesus had received the scholastic instruction of a rabbin ; ’ for the salutation 
Rabbi, as also the privil^e of reading in the synagogue (Luke iv. 16 ff.), a 
particular which has likewise been appealed to, bdonged not only to graduated 
rabbins, but to every teacher who had given actual proof ofhis qualifications.^ 
The enemies of Jesus expliddy assert, and . he does not contradict them, that 
he had never learned letters 1 wwv ypififiard ot8« (John vii. 

15) } and the Nasarenes are astonishdl to find so much wisdom in him, whence 
we infer that he had not to their knowledge been a student. These frets cannot 
be neutralized by the discourse of Jesus in wl^ be represents himself p the 
niodd of ascribe well instructed unto the kingdcun of heaven^(Matt. xiii 52), 

. .fot die wmd ypa/tfmreii b<se meXns a doetbr of the law b general, and not 
direedy a doctor qualified dh die sdtobls. lesdy, the intunate acquaintance 
vrith the docitinal traditions, and die abtis^ of the rabbins, which Jesus ex- 
hibits^* espedaUy in the sermph <Mi t^e and the and-pharisak discourse 


. * FanlUs, eiieget. HnUdb. t,«, a ayjff.. . , 

Sadi, however, ate the a^uwr^ of Pswlt^ at sop. 275 ffi . .. 

''.*.iQoflii{^Has^.LebenJesa,§.38; Nean(lar,L.J«t^as. 4 ^'f. 

CMthw in his haem, ii. p. 890 f- 
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Matt xaiii. he tni|;ht acquire from the numerous discourses of the Fharuees 
to the people, without going through a course of study under them. T^ua 
the data on our present subject to be found in the Gospels, cdlecdvely yield 
file result that Jesui did not formally through a labhiitical school ; on 
the other hand, the consideration that it most hare been the interest of the 
Christian legend to represent Jesus as independent of human teach^ may 
induce a doubt widi respect to these Statements in the New Testament, and 
a conjecture that Jesus may not have been so entirely a stranger to the learned 
culture of his nation. But from the absence of authentic information we can 
anive at no decision on this point. 

Various hypotheses, more or less independent of the intimations given in 
the New Testament, have been advanced both in ancient and modem times 
concerning the intellectual development of Jesus : they may be divided into 
two principal classes, according to their s^eement with the natural or the 
supernatural view. The supernatural view of the person of Jesus requires 
that he should be the only one of his kind, independent of all external, human 
influences, self-taught or rather taught of God j hence, not only must its advo- 
cates determinedly reject every, supposition implying that he borrowed or 
learned an)rthing, and consequently place in the most glaring light the difli- 
culties which lay In the way of the natural development of Jesus ; • but, the 
more surely to exclude every kind of reception, they must also be disposed to 
assign as early an appearance as possible to that spontaneity which we find in 
Jesus in his mature age. This spontaneous activity is twofold ; it is theoretical 
and practical. As regards the theoretical side, comprising judpnent atrd 
knowledge, the effort to give as early a date as possible to its manifestation in 
Jesus, displays itself in the apocryphal passages which have been already partly 
cited, and which describe Jesus as surpassing his teachers long before his 
twelfth year, for according to one of them he spoke in his cradle and 
declared himself to be the Son of God.^ The practical side, too, of that 
superior order of spontaneity attributed to Jesus in his later years, namely, 
the power of working miracles, is attached by the apocryphal gospels to his 
earliest childhood and youth. The Evahgelium Thoma ynih Xht fifth 
year of Jesus the story of his miracles,^ and the Arabian Evangelium Infantice 
fills the journey into Egypt with mirades which the mother of Jesus performed 
by means of the swaddling bands of her infant, and the water in which he was 
washed.’ Some of the mirades which according to these apocryphal gospels 
were wrought by Jesus when in his infancy and boyhood, are analogous to 
those in the New Testament— cures and resuscitations of the dead ; othars are 
totally diverse from the ruling type in the canonical Gospels — extremely re- 
volting retnbutive mirades, by which every one who opposes the boy Jesus 
in any matter whateva: ie smitten with lameness, or even with death, or else 
mere extravr^ande^ such as the giving of life to spanows formed out of 
mud.*®, ' 

The ^tural mew of the person of Jesus had an opposite interest^ whidi 
wa$ dto very early manifested both among Jewish and heathen opponents of 
Oiiistiani^, and vdiich consisted in explaining his appearance conformably 
to the laws of cffii^ity, by comparing it with |»ior and contemporaneous 

* As e.E. Rdniuud in ^ iHsa Tesu. 

7 £ya»| iaJtot. ani^'r Jljforap, passages quoted 1 40 out of the 

Gos]^ and the Etnu^ Wttia. . ' 

»Cap.kp.a78i11dl«w ^ . 

■ ■ ♦ Cap. JC. ff. . ■ . i ' ' ■ ' ■ 

4, *! 'Th«na!i, ili.-v. • E«amr. iaraot aada e. dvi t BvaOg. Hi<nnse, ft 8. 

,jBSjfog..fii£aral»i'c. KricVil’ . 
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fact9 to which it had a relation, and thus exhibiting the conditions on which. 
Jesus depended, and the sources from which he drew. It is true that in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, the wholle region of spirituality being a 
supernatural one for heathens as well as Jews, the reproach that Jesus owed 
his wisdom and seemingly miraculous powers, not to himself or to God, but 
to a communication from without, could not usually take the form of an 
assertion that he had acquired natural skill and wisdom in the ordinary way 
of instruction from othiers.^^ Instead of the natural and the human, the 
unnatural and the demohlacal were opposed to the divine and the supernatural 
(comp. Matt xii. 24), and Jesus was accused of working his miracles by the 
aid of magic acquired in his youth. This charge was the most easily attaclied 
to the journey of his parents with him into Egypt, that native land of magic 
and secret wisdom, and thus we find it both in Celsus and in the Talmud. 
The former makes a Jew allege against Jesus, amongst other things, that he 
had entered into service for wages in Egypt, that he had there possessed him- 
self of some magic arts, and on the strength of these had on his return vaunted 
himself for a God.** The Talmud gives him a member of the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim as a teacher, makes him journey to Egypt with this companion, and 
bring magic charms from thence into Fdestine.*^ 

The purely natural explanation of the intellectual development of Jesus 
could only become prevalent amid the enlightened culture of modern times* 
In working out this explanation, *the chief points of difference are the follow, 
.ing : either the character of Jesus is regarded in too circumscribed a view,^ 
as the result of only one among the means of culture which his times afforded, 
or more comprehensively, as the result of all these combined ; again, in tracing, 
this external influence, either the internal gifts and self-determination of Jesus 
are adequately considered, or they are not 
In any case, the basis of the intellectual development of Jesus was furnished 
by the sacred writings of his people, of which the discourses preserved to us 
in the Gospels attest his zealous and profound study. His Messianic ideas 
seem to have been formed chiefly ion Isaiah and Daniel ; spiritual religious- 
ness and elevation above the prejudices of Jewish nationality were impres- 
sively shadowed forth in the prophetic v^itings generally, together with the 
Psalms. ^ 

Next among the influences affecting mental cultivation in the native country 
of Jesus, must be reckoned the three sects under which the spiritual life ot 
his fellow-countrymen may be classified. Among these, the Pharisees, whom 
Jesus at a later period so strenuously combated, can apparently have had only 
a negative influence over him ; yet along with their fondness for tradition and 
legal pedantry, their sanctimoniousness and hypocrisy, by which Jesus was re- 
pelled from them, we must remember their belief in angels and in immortality, 
and their constant admission of a progressive development of the Jewish 
religion after Moses, which were so many points of union between them and 

Yet some isolated histances occur, vid. Semler, Baumgarten’s Gjjaabenslehre, 1, s. 42^. 
Aiuo. 8. 
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tioti to thieir order, are so foreign, nay so directly opposed to the spirit of 
Jesus, that, especially as the £ssenes are nowhere mentioned in the New 
Testament, the aid which this sect also contributed to the development of 
Jesus, must be limited to the uncettain ihfiuence which might be exercised 
over him by occasional intercourse iritb Essenes.^* 

Did other elements than such as were merely Jewish, or at least confined 
to Palestine, operate upon Jesus? Of the heathens settled in Galike 
GmtikSf raXiXafa r&if there WjM hardly much to bb learned beyond 
patience under hrequen^ intercourse with them. On the other hand, at the 
feasts in Jerusalem, not only foreign Jews, some of whom, as for example 
the Alexandrian and Cyrenian Jews, had synagogues there (Acts vi. 9^, but 
also devout heathens were to be met with (John xii. 20); and that inter- 
course with these had some influence in extending the intellectual horizon 
of Jesus, and spiritualizing his opinions, has, as we have already intimated, all 
historical probability.^ 

But why do we, in the absence of certain information, laboriously seek 
alter uncertain traces of an influence which cotemporary means of develop- 
ment may have exercised on Jesus? and yet more,, why, on the other side, 
are these labours so anxiously repudiated ? Whatever amount of intellectual 
material may be collected, the spark by which genius kindles it, and fuses its 
various elements into a consistent whole, is neither easier to explain nor 
reduced in value. Thus it is with Jesus. Allow him to have exhausted the 
means of development which his age afforded : a comprehensive faculty of 
reception is with great men ever the reverse side of their powerful ori^nalityj 
allow him to have owed far more to Essenism and Alexandtianism, and 
whatever other schools and tendencies existed, than we, in our uncertainty, 
are in a condition to i»*ove: — still, for the reformation of a world these 
elements vrere all too little; the leaven necessary for this he must obtain from 
the depth of his own mind.*^ 

But we have not yet spoken of an appearance to which our Gospels assign 
a most important influence in devdoping the activity of Jesus— that of John 
the Baptist. As his ministry is flrst noticed in the Gospels in connexion 
widi the baptism and public appearance of Jesus, our inquiry concerning 
him, and his relation to Jesu^ must open the second part. 

Coqip. Beogel, Bemerkungm fiber den Versach» das Christenthum sas dem Essaismus 
abzuleiten, in Flatt's Magarin, 7, s. 126 ff. ; Neander, L. J. Chr. 5. ff. 

w This Is stated with exaggeration by £^brdt, Bdefe fiber die Bibel, sweites Kindchen, 
iSter. 20ster !l^ief ff. 4 tes ^nddien. aoster Bdef. 

Comp. Panins ntsnp. 1, a, 273 ff. Planck, Geschicbte des Cbdstentbums in der 
Periode smer ersten Einfiihmng t, s. De Wette, bibL Dogtn* 1 2l2f Hase L* J. § 381. 
Winer, bibL Realw. s. 677 f. Neander, L* J. Chr. s. 38 ff. 
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CHAPTER I. 

RELATIONS BETWEEN JESUS AND JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


§ 44 - 

CHRONOLOGICAL RELATIONS BETWEEN JOHN AND JESDS. 

For the ministry of John the Baptisti mentioned in all the Gospels, the 
second and fourth evangelists fix no epoch ; the first gives us an inexact one ; 
the third, one apparently precise. According to Matt. iii. i, John appeared 
as a preacher of repentance, in those days^ iv rais ijfiepais iK€tvai 9 f that is, if we 
interpret strictly this reference to the previous narrative, about the time when 
the parents of Jesus settled at Nazareth, and when Jesus was yet a child. 
We are told, however, in the context, d^at Jesus came to John for baptism ; 
hence between the first appearance of the Baptist, which was cotemporary 
with the childhood of Jesus, and the period at which the latter was baptized^ 
we must intercalate a number of years, during which Jesus might have 
become sufficiently matured to partake of John’s baptism. But Matthew’s 
description of the person and work of the Baptist is so concise, the office 
attributed to him is so little independent, so entirely subservient to that of Jesus, 
that it was certainly not the intention of the evangelist to assign a long series 
of years to his single ministry. His meaning incontestably is, that John’s 
short career early attained its goal in the baptism of Jesus. 

It being thus inadmissible to suppose between the appearance of John and 
the baptism of Jesus, that is, between verses 12 and 13 of the 3rd chapter of 
Matthew, the long interval which is in every case indispensable, nothing 
remains but to insert it between the close Of the second and the beginning of 
the third chapter, namely, between the settl^^nt of the parents of Jesus at 
Nazareth and the appearance of the Baptist To this end we may presume, 
with Paulas, that Matthew has here intn>duOed a fragment from a history of 
the Baptist, narrating^ many particulars of his life ihm^ately preceding his 

J ublic agency, and very properly proceeding with the words in those days^ 
f roSs itce/vM, which connectil^ iphtase Matthew, akhough he omitted 

that to which it referred, ha| neyertbe^sps® j^tained^ ; or we may, with Siiskind, 
apply the words, not to the settlement^ bbt to the subsequent residence of 
|esn$ at Nazareth or better stilly Iv Wms, like the correi^pmd- 

Hebrew expression, DDO g.^ Exod. il 11, is probably to be 

Interpret^^as relating indeed to the e^blishment at Nazateitb, but so that 

y ^ Handbttch. i is, 4A Sdmsckenbumr'sgr^ Uber denJTttortiiig 
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^ m %V€nt happening thirty years afterwards may yet be said, speaking in- 
definitely, to Occur in those days? In neither case do we learn from Matthew 
concerning the time of John’s appearance more than the very vague infomia- 
tion, that it took place in the interval between the infancy and manhood of 
Jesus. 

Luke determines the date of John’s appearance by various synchronisms, 
placing it in the time of Pilate’s government in Judea ; in the sovereignty of 
Herod (Antipas), of Philip and of Lysanias over the other divisions of Pales- 
tine j in the high priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas; and, moreover, precisely 
in the rsth ym of the reigii of Tiberius, which, reckoning from the death 
of Augustus, corresponds with the year 28-59 (*“• h «)/ With 

^is last and closest demarcation of time all the foregoing less precise ones 
agree. Even that which makes Annas high priest together with Caiaphas 
appears correct, if we consider the peculiar iafiuence which, according to 
John icviii. 13, Acts iv. 6, that ex-high priest retained, even when deposed, 
especially after the assumption of office by his son-in-law, Caiaphas. 

A single exception occurs in the statement about Lysanias, whom Luke 
makes cotemporary with Antipas and Philip as tetrarch of Abilene. Josephus, 
it is true, speaks of an 'Aj 3 A.a ^ Awavuiv, and mentions a Lysanias as governor 
of Chalcis in Lebanon, near to which lay the territory of Abila ; so that the 
same Lysanias was probably master of the latter. But this Lysanias was, 
at the instigation of Cleopatra, put to death 34 years before the birth of 
Christ, and a second Lysanias is not mentioned either by Josephus or any 
other writer on the period in question,® Thus, not only is the time of his 
government earlier by 60 years than the isth year of Tiberius, but it is also 
at issue with the other dates associated with it by Luke, Hence it has been 
^ conjectured that Luke here speaks of a younger Lysanias, the descendant of 
the earlier one, who possessed Abilene under Tiberius, but who, being less 
famous, is not noticed by Josephus.® We cannot indeed prove what Suskind 
demands for the refutation of this hypothesis, namely, that had such a younger 
Lysanias existed, Josephus must have mentioned him ; yet that he had more 
than one inducement to do so, Paulus has satisfactorily shown. Especially, 
when in relation to the times of the first and second Agrippa he designates 
Abila, ^ Avcrav/ov, he must have been reminded that he had only treated of 
the elder Lysanias, and not at all of the younger, from whom, as the later 
ruler, the country must at that time have derived its second appellation.^ 1^ 
according to this, the younger Lysanias is but an historic fiction, the proposed 

® |>e Wette and Fritzsche, in loc. 

* See Paulus, ut s. 336. 

® I here ooHect all the passes in Josephus relative to Lysaidas, with the parallel passes 
in Dion Cassias. Antiq. xiil. xvi, 3, xiv. tii. 2, vii. R— Antiq. xv. iv. x, B. j.l.xiii. i (Dio 
Cassias xjix. 32). Antiq. xv. x. t-3. B. j. 1 . xx. 4 (Dio Cass. liv. 9). Antiq. xvii. xl 4. 
B. j. ii. vi.3. Antiq. xviii. vi. xo. B. j. 11 . ix. 6 (THo Gass. lix. S). Antiq. xlx. v. x, B. 
j. it. xL Antiq; XX. v* 2, vii. x. B. j. IL xii 8* 

® SUskind, vennisehte Aufi^ueiii. X 5 91 if* 

f Tholiick thinks h| has found a perfectly corresponding example in Tacitus. When this 
histoiriaiit Anna!, ii. 42 17), mentions the death of an Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, 

and yet, Anna!. vL 4X (A.p^ in), cites an Archelaus, also 4 Cappadocian, as ruler of the 
Clitae, the same hisforIjCid conjecture, sayS TholUck, is necessary, viz., that there were two 
Ca|^[»adodans named ArehelKUS. But: .when the lame historian, after noticing the death Of 
a man, introduce another qf tlie same .tiam^ utyier diferent circumstances, it is no copjee- 
ture, but a clear historic f hat titeire Werci two dhch persons. It is quite ^Otherwise 

when, as in the case of Lysanias, tyro writers, liave each one of the Same name, hut assign 
him distinct ^ Here 'i\ is itideed « conjeetbe to admit tw0 successive persons ; a con* 

Jecture so the less historicat, the ntoremaprobahleit is idiown to be that one of the tyro 
wHtem WhuM have tmea silent m eecosid of the like-named men, had such an 
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alternative is but a philological one.^ For when it is said in the first place : 
4 >iX 6 nrbv — rfrpapxovKTOs ti}s TrovpouW| #c, t. and when it follows : Kai 
Av<ravC&u Tijs rcrpap^oDvros : we cannot possibly understand from 
this^' that Philip reigned also over the Abilene of Lysanias. For in that case 
tlie word Tcrpopxowro« ought not to have been repeated,^ and ri}? ought to 
have been placed before Lysanias, if the author .wished to avoid misconstruc- 
tion. The conclusion is therefore inevitable that the writer himself erred, 
and, from the circumstance that Abilene, even in recent times, was called, 
after the last ruler of the former dynasty, v Avcraviw^ drew the inference that 
a monarch of that name was still existing ; while, in fact, Abilene either 
belonged to Philip, or was immediately subject to the Romans.^^ 

The above chronological notation relates directly to John the Baptist 
alone; a similar one is wanting when Luke begins farther on (v, 21 ff.) to 
speak of Jesus. Of him it is merely said that he was thirty years of 
age^ Mv rpiaKovroy on his public appearance (dp^bpcvov), but no date is 
given j while, in the case of John, there is a contrary omission. Thus even 
if John commenced his ministry^ in the rsth year of Tiberius, we cannot 
thence gather anything as to the time when Jesus commenced his, as it is 
nowhere said how long John had been baptizing when Jesus came to him on 
the Jordan ; while, on the other hand, although we know that Jesus, at his 
baptism, was about 30 years old, this does not help us to ascertain the age of 
John when he entered on his ministry as Baptist. Remembering, however, 
Luke i. 26, according to which John was just half a year older than Jesus, 
and calling to our aid the fact that Jewish usage would scarcely permit the 
exercise of public functions before the thirtieth year, we might infer that the 
Baptist could only have appeared half a year before the arrival of Jesus on 
the banks of the Jordan, since he would only so much earlier have attained 
the requisite age. But no express law forbade a public appearance previous 
to the thirtieth year ; and it has been justly questioned whether we can apply 
to the freer office of a Prophet a restriction which concerned the Priests and 
Levites, for whom the thirtieth year^was fixed for their entrance on regular 
service^* (Num. iv. 3, 47. Compare besides 2 Chyon. xxxi. 17, where the 
20th year is named). This then would not hinder us from placing the 
appearance of John considerably prior to that of Jesus, even presupposing 
the averred relation between their ages. Hardly, however, could this be the 
intention of the Evangelist. For to ascertain so carefuUy the date of the 
Forerunner’s appearance, and leave that of the Messiah himself undeter- 
mined, would be too great an oversight,^* and we cannot but suppose that 
bis design, in the particulars he gives concerning John, was to fix the time 
for the appearance of Jesus. To agree with this purpose, he must have 
understood that Jesus came to the banks of the Jor^n and began to teach, 
shortly after the appearance of John.^^ For that the above chronological 
determination was originally merely the introduction to a document concern- 
ing John, quoted by Luke, is improbable, since its exactness corresponds 
with the style of him who had pesfect understanding of all things from the very 

* Michaells, Paulas, in loc. Srimeckenbuiger, in UUmann’s und Umbreit’s Stadien, 1833, 
4 Heft, s« 1056 Tboliick, s, sbi ft. 

• For, on the authority of a single mamiscrifit to erase, with Schneckenburgcr and others, 

the second is top evident violence. 

w Compaie with this view, Allgem. Lit. Ztg., 1803, Na 344, S. s De Wettc, exeg. 
Handbuch, in loc. 

$ee Paulas, s. 294, .. 

• . See Schleiermacher, liber den Lukas, s. 62. . 

^ Bengal was also of this opinion. Ordo tempoium, a 204 i ed* a. 
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irtLfi^itoXmOifiiin SunnStv traartv aod who SOOght to doteraiin^ ia 

like manner, the epoch of the Messiah's birth. 

Xt is not easf, however, to imagine, in accordance with this statement, that 
John was hy so little thp predecessor of JesuS, nor is it without reason that 
the iminobability of his having had so short an agency is maintained. For 
he had a considanble number of d^ij^es, whom he not only teptked, but 
taught (Luke xL i), and he left behind a party of his peculiar foliowersj^cts 
xviii. 35, xix. ;^), all which could hardly be the work of a few montha 'Iheie 
needed time, it has been observed, for the Baptist to become so well known, 
diat people would undertake a journey to him in the wilderness ; there 
needed time for his doctrine to he comprehendec^ time for it to gt^ a foot- 
ing and estabfish itself, especially as it clashed with the current Jewish ideas; 
in a word, the deep and lasting veneration in which John was held by his 
nation, according to Josephus^* as weU as the evangdists, could not have 
been so hastily won.^‘ 

But the foregoing considnatioiu, although they demand, in general, a 
longer agency for th^; Baptist, do not prove thtft the evangelists err m placing 
the commencement of his ministry shortly before that of Jesus, since 
might suppose the required prolon^tion as a sequel, instead of an introduc- 
tion, to the appearance of Jesus. Such a prolongation of the Baptist's 
ministry, however, is not to be found, at least in the first two Gospels ; for 
not only do these contain no details concerning John, after the baptism of 
Jesus, except his sendfog two disciples (Matt «.), which is represented ak a 
ccmsequence of his inqrnsonment ; but we gather from Matt iv. is, Mark L 
14, that during or shortly after the forty days’ abode of Jesus in the wilder- 
ness, the Baptist was arrested, and thoeupon ^esus wmit into Galilee, and 
entered on his public career. Luke, it Is true (iv. 14), does not mention the 
iiiq>ri8onmmit of John as the cause of die appearance of Jesus in GaUIee, and 
he seems to regard the commission of the two disciples as occurring while 
John was at huge (viL 18 ff.) ; and the fourdi Evangelist testifies yet more 
decisively against t^ notion that John 'Nas arrested so soon alto: die baptism 
of Jesus ; for in chap. iii. 34, it is mrpremly stated, that John was actively 
engaged in his ministry after the first plover, attended by Jesus daring His 
public life. But on the one hand, as it appears firom Lidre ix. 9 ; Matt xiv. 
1 ff. ; Mark xiv. id, that John was put to death lc«g before Jesus, the con- 
tinuance of his agen^ after the rise of the latter could not be veiy protracted 
(Luke ix. 9 ; Matt xiv. t ff. j Mark xiv. 16) ; and on the odier, that which 
may be added to the agency of John after &e appearance of Jesus, will not 
mwe amends for that which is subtiactoi frmn it before that epoch. For, 
apart firom the fact implied by the fourth Evangdist (I 35). that die Baptist 
1^ fonaed a definite circle of familiar disdplei beibre the appearance of 
Jesti)^ it would be difficult to account for this firm footiog acquired by hla 
fdioi^ )f he bad lahoared onl^ a fear months to be, at their dose; ec%sed 
by Jesus. 

'Iheie ii yet ope idaoutcc^ muheiy, to sepatate die b^&m ttf Jems £»» 
the commencemtmt <4 Ira minishy', and to sa^ : Xt was indeed alto die first 
half-year of John's ageidw dto Jesits was attracted by his btae, a* to 
become a am^Mdie fiar w for sbtne lime sfibshiquenriy, Jhe 

dther remdned atntog foUbanto <3# Ibe baptist, or went again hito telire' 
ment, and did hdi |«e«^ hti^^ uq^ a orntrioinable in^al 

i'i. -In Hnlci^s 
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had e]a|>$ed. Bjr this means we shonid obtain the requisite extension of 
John’s ministry prior to the more brilliant career of Jesus, without impugning 
the apparent statement of our evangelists that the baptism of Jesus followed 
close upon the public appearance of John. But the idea of a long interim, 
between the baptism of Jesus and the commencement of his ministry, is 
utteriy foreign to the New Testament writera For that they regard the 
bafrtism of Jesus as his consecration to the Messianic office, is proved by the 
accompanying descent of the spirit and the vo^ from heaven ; the only 
pause which they allow to intervene, is the six w^ks’ fast in the wilderness, 
immediately aftw which, according to Luke, or after the apparently cotem- 
porary arrest of the Biqitist, according to Matthew and Mark, Jesus appears 
in Galilee. Luke, in {Articular, by designating (Ui. 33) the baptism of Jesus 
as his his assumption of office, and by dating the intercourse of 

Jesus with his disciples from the j 3 «&rr«r/Mi Totai^ov (Acts i. 23}, evinces his 
persuasion that the baptism and public manifestation of Jesus were identical. 

Thus the gospel narrative is an obstacle to the adoption of the two most 
plausible expedients for the prolongation of John’s ministry, viz., that Jesus 
presented himself for baptism later, or that his public appearance was retarded 
longer after his baptism, than has been generally inferred. We are not, 
however, compelled to renounce either of these suppositions, if we can show 
that the New Testament writers might have been led to their point of view 
even without historical grounds. A sufficient motive lies close at hand, and 
is implied in the foregoing observations. Let the Baptist once be considered, 
as was the case in the Christian Chinch (Acts xix. 4), not a persoil of 
independent significance, but simply a Forerunner of the Christ ; smd the 
imagination would not linger with the mere Precursor, but would hasten 
forward to the object at which he pointed. Yet more obvious is the interest 
which primitive Christian tradition must have had in excluding, whatever 
might have been the frict, any interval between the baptism of Jesus and the 
beginning of his public course. For to allow that Jesus, by- his submission 
to John’s baptism, declared himself his disciple, and remained in that relation 
for any length of time, was offensive to the religious sentiment of the new 
church, which desired a Founder instructed by God, and not by man: 
another turn, therefore, would soon be given to the hicts, and the baptism of 
Jesus would be held to signify, not his initiation into the school of John, but 
a consecration to his independent office. Thus the diverging testimony of 
the evangelists does not preclude our adopting the conclusion to which the 
nature of the case leads us; viz., that the Baptist had been long labouring, 
anterior to the appearance of Jesus. 

If, in addition to this, we accept the jMntement of Luke (L 36 and iii, 33), 
that Jesu% being only half a year, younger than John, was about in his 
thirtieth year at his appeuance,' we must suppose that John was in his 
twentieth year whmi he b^an his ministr]^ There is, as we have seen, no 
express law against so early an exercise of the prophetic office ; neither do 1, 
so decidedly as Cludius,^* lipid it. improbable that so yo.iyig a preacher of 
repentance iffionid makean ;impte»ton, ‘or even that he should be taken for 
a prophet of the olden tioOe-ran Elias ; t will only appeal to the ordinary 
course of things as a santAion fc^ preaurpinj^ tiiat one who entered so much 
earSer uj^n me scene of acti<m .w^ proportionately cdder, especially when. 

. the princuples and spirit of bis 'iieachu^ tell k> plainly a mature age asf do 
the discdhrses.cff John. Thm'e.are exceptions to this tttm ! bet the sMiiement 
el IMe (L 36), that Jolm was only sia months eldkt tinm; jesus, is insufficient 

^ ut'sup* ■ 
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to establish one in this instance, as it accords with the interest of the poetical 
legend, and must therefore be renounced for the slightest improbabili^. 

The result then of our critique on the chronological data Luke iii. i, a, 
comp. 2$ and i. a6, is this : if Jesus, as Luke seems to understand, appeared 
in the fifteenth year of Tiberius, the appearance of John occurred, not in the 
same year, but earlier; and if Jesus was in his thirtieth year when he began 
his ministry, the Baptist, so much his predecessor, could hardly be but six 
months his senior. 


§ 45 - 

APPEARANCE AND DESIGN OF THE BAPTIST. HIS PERSONAL RELATIONS 

WITH JESUS 

John, a Nazarite, according to our authorities (Matt. iii. 4, ix. 14, xi. 18 ; 
Luke i. 15), and in the opinion of several theologians,^ an Essene, is said by 
Luke (iii, 2) to have been summoned to his public work by the word of God 
0eov, which came to him in the wilderness. Not possessing the Baptist’s 
own declaration, we cannot accept as complete the dilemma stated by 
Paulus,^ when he says, that we know not whether John himself interpreted 
some external or internal fact as a divine call, or whether he received a 
summons from another individual ; and we must add as a third possibility, 
that his followers sought to dignify the vocation of their Teacher by an ex** 
pression which recalls to mind the ancient Prophets. 

While from the account of Luke it appears that the divine call came to 
John in the wilderness^ h rg but that for the purpose of teaching and 
baptizing he resorted to the couniry about Jordan^ irc/^ixcopos rov lop8(£vov 
(ver. 5) I Matthew (iii. ff.) makes the wilderness of Judea the scene of his 
labours, as if the Jordan in which he baptized flowed through that wilderness. 
It is true that, according to Josephus, the Jordan before emptying itself into 
the Dead Sea traverses a great wildemAs, ^pvnuav^ but this was not 

the wilderness of Judea, which lay farther south.* Hence it has been 
supposed that Matthew, misled by his application of the prophecy, the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness^ rj} to John, who issued 

from the wUderness of Judeay ipvjfioi lovSatas, placed there bis labours as 

a preacher of repentance and a baptizer, although their true scene was the 
blooming valley of the Jordan.^ In the course of Luke’s narrative, however, 
this evangelist ceases to intimate that John forsook the wilderness after 
receiving his call, for on the occasion of John’s message to Jesus, he makes 
the latter ask , Whom %oeniye out into the wilderness to see 9 Tt cfe 

rr/r ifrqiM/e BewarwOfu (vil 24). Now as the valley of the Jordan in the 
vicinity of the Dead Sea was in fact a banen plain, the narrow margin of the 
river excepted, no greater mistake may belong to Matthew than that of 
specifying the wilderness as the TovSaias ; and even that may be 

explained away by the supposition, either that John, as he alternately 
preached and baptized, passra from the wilderness of Judea to the borders 

^ Staudliii, Gescbichte der Stttenlehre Jesti, I, A 580b Panlus, exeg, Handh. 1 a, t. 136. 
Comp, also Creuzer, SymboHk, 4, «• 413 if. 

* Ut sup. to. 347. 

• Bell. judriU, K* 7* 

^ See Wmer, bibl. Realwbrterbacb, A. Wilste. Sdmeckanbarger, fiber den Vnprang 
dee ersten kanonischea EvaageHtims, s. 39. 

^ » Sdbaftekeabttirger, ut sup., s. 38 f. 
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of the Jordmii* or that the waste tract through which that river flowed, being 
acontihuation of the wilderness of Judea, retained the same name.^ 

The ba|>tism of John could scarcely have been derived from the baptism 
of proselytes,® for this rite was unquestionably posterior to the rise of 
Christianity. It was more analagous to the religious lustrations in practice 
amongst the Jews, especially the Essenes, and was apparently founded chiefly 
on certain expressions used by several of the prophets in a figurative sense, 
but afterwards understood literally. According to these expressions, God 
requires from the Israelitish people, as a condition of their restoration to his 
favour, a washing and purification from their iniquity, and he promises that 
he will himself cleanse them with water (Isaiah i. i6, Ez. xxxvi. 25, comp. 
Jer. ii. 2i\ Add to this the Jewish notion that the Messiah would not 
appear with his kingdom until the Israelites repented,® and we have the 
combination necessary for the belief that an ablution, symbolical of con- 
version and forgiveness of sins, must precede the advent of the Messiah. 

Our accounts are not unanimous as to the signification of John's baptism. 
They all, it is true, agree in stating r^niance^ /xcravoia, to be one of its 
essential requirements ; for even what Josephus says of the Baptist, that he 
admonished the Jevrs, practising virtue^ just towards each other ^ and devout 
towards God^ to come to his baptism^ dper^v ^acricovKras, xal vq vpo^ dXA.iJXov5 
StKaioaiJVjf Kai rov %€oy €v<r€^ua farmer avyiivcLij^ has the 

same sense under a Greek form. Mark and Luke, however, while designating 
the baptism of John, pairntrim /Aerewota^^ add, ck a<^€<nv dfiapri 5 >v (i. 4, iii. 3). 
Matthew has not the same addition; but he, with Mark, describes the 
baptized as confessing their sins^ c^bfioXoyavficvot rhs dfuiprCa^ avr&y (iii. 6). 
Josephus, on the other hand, appears in direct contradiction to them, when 
he gives it as the opinion of the Baptist, that baptism is pleasing to God, not 
when we ask pardon for some transgressions^ but when we purify the body^ after 
having first purified the mind by righteousness^ ovtcd yo^ #cal r^v pdwrtaiv 
aTToSe^cr^v avT<^ (r <3 ®€< 3 ) iwi riviav dpaprdStav flropatrijo-ct 

ttW €^* ayvcii^ Tov <r<iparo^f are SiKatoavr^ irpO€KK€Ka 0 appivrf^. 

We might here be led to the supposition that the words for the refnission of 
sinsy eis d/iaprtcav, as in Acts ii. 38, and other passages, was commonly 

used in relation to Christian baptism, and was thence transferred unhistorically 
to that of John ; but as in the passages quoted from Ezekiel the washing 
typified not only reformation but forgiveness, the probabilities are in favour 
of the evangelical statement. Moreover, it is possible to reconcile Josephus 
and the Evangelists, by understanding the words of the former to mean 
that the baptism of John was intend^ to effect a purification, not from 
particular or merely Levitical transgressions, but of the entire man, not 
immediately and mysteriously through the agency of water, but by means of 
the moral acts of reformation.^^ * 

The several accounts concerning John are farther at variance, as to the 
relation in which they place his baptism to the kingdom of heaven^ fiacriXfla 
raiv o^avwv. According to Matthew, the concise purport of the appeal with 
which he accompanied his baptism was, Repent^ for the kingdom of heaven is 
at hand, /leravofW ijyyt<^ y<lp 4 0 iomkda, raiv ovpari^ (iii. 2) ; according to 

* Winer, ut sup,, s. 691. 

7 Paulus, ut sup., s. 301. 

• Schpeckenburger, iiber das Alter der judiseben Proselytentaafe. 

» Santedv. f. xcvii. 2 ; /C, ElUser dikit i H T$raitiia pssniUtUiim agunt^ tune per Gotiem 
Hberonttir; sin vero, mn Uberantur* Schfittgen, heurse, 2, p, 780 ff, 

Antiq. xviii, v. 2. > 

Thus Paulas, ut sup., 1, 314 and 361, Anm. 
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Baptist in the first iniikijice mentions only repentance and retniesioh 
^S, but no kuagdom of heaTeii ; and it is the conjecture of the people, 

. titai he m^ht be the Messul^ by which he is first led to direct them to one 
who was coming a{fa» him (iii 1$ fil). In Josejdnis, there is no trace of a 
idation between the mhaistry of John and the Messianic idea. Yet we must 
not therefore conclude that the &tptist himsdf recogiuzed no such relation, 
and that its only source was the Christian legend. For the baptism of John, 
waivii^; the opinion that it was derived firom the baptism of proselytes, is not 
quite explicable without a reference to dre alwve-menuondl expi^tuy 
lustrations of the people — ^lustrations which were to usher in the times of the 
Messiah ; moreover, the appearance of Jesus is made more comprehensible 
by the supposition, that John had introduced the idea of the proximity of the 
Messiah’s inngdom. That Josephus should keep back the Messianic aspect 
of the fact, is in accordance with his general practice, which is explained by 
the position of his people with respect to the Bomans. Besides, in the ex- 
pression, /o ttssemUe for. baptism^ ySairrur/t^ awtiviu, in his mention of popular 
assemblages, <rv<rTpi^eab<u, and in the fear of Antipas lest John should excite 
a revolt, dvdaracrw, there' lies an intimation of precisely such a religious and 
' political movement as the hope of the Messiah was calculated to produc;^ 
That the Baptist should so distinctly foretell the immediate appearance -of tbtf " 
Messiah’s kingdom must create surprise, and (Luke’s reference to a divine 
call and revelation being held unsatisfactory) might lead to the supposition 
that the Christian narrator, believing that the true Messiah was actually 
manifested in the person of Jesus, the cotemporary of John, gave to the 
language of the latter a definiteness which did not belong to it originally; 
and while the Baptist merely said, consonantly with the Jewish notion already 
mentioned : Repent, that the kingdom of heaven may come, paravoure, Tva 
^ Poor, r, oip., a later edition of his words gave yap (for) instead of Tm (that). 
But such a supposition is needless. In those times of commotion, John 
might easily believe that he discerned signs, which certified to him the 
proximity of the Messiah’s kingdom; the, exact degree of its proximity he left 
undecided. 

Accordii^ to the Evangelists, the coming of the kingdom of heaven, ^aaiXfta 
r&v aipav&v, was associated by John with a Messianic individual to whom he 
ascribed, in distinction fi-om his own baptisqi with water, a baptism with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire, ■m’tipwn &yup Koi mpt (Matt. iii. it 

parall), the outpouring of the Holy Spirit being regarded as a leading feature 
of the Meisianic times (Joel il aS ; Acts ii. |6 ff,). Of this personage he 
finther predicted, in imagery akin to that used by the prophets on the same 
object, that he would winnow the people as wheat (Mai. iii a, 3; Zech. . 
xiii 9). The Synoptical Gospels state the case as if John expressly understood . 
this Mesiianic h^ividual to be Jesus of Nazareth. According to Lnte, 
Ibdmjlil tbeJmqth^-t^ thXeetwo men vrin« cobsias, and aware of the destina- 
tion of their sbna. The Baptist while yet tmbom acknoudedged the divinity ' 
of Jesus, and all the GkcumstajiCes imply that both wete early acquaintea 
with their ietativ(a')^tip% ptedeterm is heavenly communicator. 

Matthew, It fsjtrifi^ «t^ft;'sH:H!hsog of such a mmity connexion betweeb John 
and Jfiius’ ; bfit ivii^ ttse buteir prisenfs hibisdif kut baptism,, he .puts, into the 
month cS jbhin presuppose at) . earMjar acqutuhtancei 

His expresritm pf eatoi^i^eijit Jeans she^d come to hiin for Itopdsm, 

when he had. need- i0j;'jMnt|t»'0onld ;.o>dy .arise fikxm’A pmyioua 

■.■knowledge of fatnantwee)^’'’ -ttf ■j!)^..<;d3iari6e^ '.th« '' there ■ 

M tjio mt^tton ; fiin; the fhat riaiinoe^ bCthd llieiriahsh^ of Jespa ijid not 
phcez .riS ■ th'«. fiji^ andi ; (m -the . aeoobd». 
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the fikcts atte 80 epitomized that the writer’s view on the subject is not 
evident), John and Jesus seem to have been no strangers to each other prior 
to the baptism ; in the fourth, the Baptist pointedly asserts that he knew not 
JesuS before the heavenly appearance^ which, according to the Synoptical 
Gospels, was coincident with his baptism (L 31, 33). Simply considered, 
this looks like a contradiction. By Luke, the previous acquaintance of the 
two is stated objectively, as an external matter of fact ; by Matthew, it is 
betrayed in the involuntary confession of the astonished Baptist ; in the fourth 
Gospel, on the contrary, their previous unacquaintance is attested subjectively, 
by his premeditated assertion. It was not, therefore, a very far-fetched idea 
of the Wolfenbiittel fragmentist, to put down the contradiction to the account 
of John and Jesus, and to presume that they had in fact long known and 
consulted each other, but that in public (in order better to play into one 
another’s hands) they demeaned themselves as if they had hitherto been 
mutual strangers, and each delivered an unbiassed testimony to the other’s 
excellence.^* 

iThat such premeditated dissimulation might not be imputed to John, and 
^^indirectly to Jesus, it has been sought to disprove the existence of the contra- 
^^jbtion in question exegetically. What John learned from the heavenly sign 
Vias the Messiahship of Jesus; to this therefore, and not to his person, reto 
the words, / Ai/tew him not^ But it may be questioned 

whether such an acquaintance as John must have had with Jesus, presup- 
posing the narrative of Matthew and Luke, was separable from a knowledge 
of his Messiahship. The connection and intercourse of the two families'', as 
described by Luke, would render it impossible for John not to be early 
informed how solemnly Jesus had been announced as the Messiah, before 
and at his birth ; he could not therefore say at a later period that, prior to 
the sign from heaven, he had not known^ but only that he had not believed^ 
the story of former wonders, one of which relates to himself. It being thus 
unavoidable to acknowledge that by the above declaration in the fourth 
Gospel, the Baptist is excluded, not only from a knowledge of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, but also from a personal acquaintance with him ; it has been 
attempted to reconcile the first chapter of Luke with this ignorance, by 
appealing to the distance of residence between the two families, as a preven- 
tive to the continuance of their intercourse.^® But if the journey from 
Nazareth to the hill country of Judea was not too formidable for the be^ 
trothed Mary, how could it be $0 for the two sons when ripening to maturity? 
What culpable indifference is hereby supposed in both families to the heavenly 
communications they had received I nay, what could be the object of those 
communications, if they had no influence on the early life and intercourse of 
the two sons - 

Let it be granted that the fourth Gospel exditdes an acquaintance with the 


^ Fragment von dem Zwecke Jesa and seiner Jiinger, heransgegeben von Lessing, s. 

^ So thinks Semler in hts answer to the above Fragments, in loc* ; so think most of the 
moderns ; Plank, Geschidite dei Chdt^enthuWis In der Periode seiner EinfUhmng, 1, K. 7. 
Winer, bibL RealwdrterbVK^, 1, s. 

M Let th^resuder judge for himself whether Neand^’s arguments be not (breed : Even 
If the Baptist could have expected lather mast necessarily have known) the 
ctrcatnstances of the birth of Jesus, tnat he^^y^ the Messiah, the divine witness in his own 
tnindwottM eclip^ Ml exteiiii|)l, testimony, and co^kp^ with this divine lUuinination, all 
previous knowledge would seem ignorance.^ ^ \ 

! luholce, Ccnnmehtar «am Evang. Johamus a. 368; , . 

dskmder, hy despair, answers, that the heavenly cbinmahicatiohs thamseUfm^ might 
!^min;directiooS for—keeping the two youths apasi i > i?7» V Xi. 
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Messiahship only of Jesus^ and that the third presupposes an acquaintance 
with his person only, on the part of John ; still the contradiction is not re*^ 
moved. For in Matthew, John, when required to baptize Jesus, address^ 
him as if he knew him, not generally and personally alone, but specially, in 
his character of Messiah* It is true that the words : I have need to be baptized 
of thee^ and earnest thou to met (iij. 14), have been interpreted, in the true 
spirit of harmonizing, as referring to the geneial superior excellence of Jesus, 
and not to his Messiahship.^^ But the right to undertake the baptism which 
was to prepare the way for the Messiah’s kingdom, was not to be obtained by 
moral superiority in general, but was conferred by a special call, such as John 
himself had received, and such as could belong only to a prophet, or to the 
Messiah and his Forerunner (John i* 19 ff.). If then John attributed to Jesus 
authority to baptize, he must have regarded him not merely as an excellent 
man, but as indubitably a prophet, nay, since he held him worthy to baptize 
himself, as his own superior : that is, smee John conceived himself to be the 
Messiah's Forerunner, no other than the Messiah himself. Add to this, that 
Matthew had just cited ^ discourse of the Baptist, in which he ascribes to the 
coming Messiah a baptism more powerful than his own ; how then can we 
understand his subsequent language towards Jesus otherwise than thus ; ** Of 
what use is my water baptism to thee, O Messiah ? Far more do I need thy 
baptism of the Spirit I " 

The contradiction cannot be cleared away ; we must therefore, if we would 
not lay the burthen of intentional deception on the agents, let the narrators 
bear the blame ; and there will be the less hindrance to our doing so, the 
more obvious it is how one or both of them might be led into an erroneous 
statement. There is in the present case no obstacle to the reconciliation of 
Matthew with the fourth evangelist, farther than the words by which the 
Baptist seeks to deter Jesus from receiving baptism ; words which, if uttered 
T)efore the occurrence of anything supernatural, presuppose a knowledge of 
Jesus in his character of Messiah. Now the Gospel of the Hebrews, accord- 
ing to Epiphanius, places the entreaty of John that Jesus would baptize him, 
as a sequel to the sign from heaven ; and this account has been recently 
regarded as the original one, abridged by the writer of our first Gospel, who, 
for the sake of effect, made the refusal and confession of the Baptist coin- 
cident with the first approach of Jesus.*® But that we have not in the Gospel 
of the Hebrews the original form of the narrative, is sufficiently proved by its 
very tedious repetition of the heavenly voice and the diffuse style of the 
whole. It is rather a very traditional record, and the insertion of John's 
refusal after the sign and voice from heaven, was not made with the view of 
avoiding a contradiction of the fourth Gospel, which cannot be supposed to 
have been recognized in the circle of the Ebionite Christians, but from the 
very motive erroneous attributed to Matthew in his alleged transposition, 


Hess, Ge^hli^te Jesu, 1, & 117 f. Faslus, at sup., s. 366. 

Comp, the Fiagmento, ut sap. 

Hseres. xxx, 13 ; Kai tSft dwd ro$ hyolyyf<ra» ol od/Mivol* ml etSe rb ir»€vn<t 

TO 0 OeoO rb dytaif iy dbii k* ml x. r. X. kuI irepiAaM^c fby 

rbww by b *^iadyinit Xiyei, ed tit id, Kifite; x«l irdliix x. r. X. 

abr^ iXtyr bto/mt oov Kbfiit^ fidvrtffoy. And 
ttfhgH hecameJivm die the hmveni tverf opened, and hemw the hol^ spirit of God in 
the form of a dove, etc., and a voice was heard, atdi imnudiatety a great tight illummated 

place j s^ng wMch\ fmh said to him^ Jg^o art thou. Lord f and e^m a voice, etc^ And 
Msfi 0 ^said tbMwf JMeech thee, Lord, haptieo me* 
iVi liber deu Ursprahg ersten tumonischen J^vungelium s. 121 f. 
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namely, to give greater effect to the scene. A simple refusal on the part of 
the Baptist appeared top weak ; he must at least fall at the feet of Jesus ; and 
a more suitable occasion could not be given than that of the sign from 
heaven, which accordingly must be placed beforehand. This Hebrew Gospel,, 
therefore, will not help us to understand how Matthew was led into contra- 
diction with John; still less will it‘ avail for the explanation of Luke's naira* 
tive. 

All is naturally explained by the consideration, that the important relation 
between John and Jesus must have been regarded as existing at all times, by 
reason of that ascription of pre-existence to the essential which is a character- 
,istic of the popular mind. Just as the soul, when considered as an essence,, 
is conceived more or less clearly as pre-mdstent ; so in the popular mind, every 
relation pregnant with consequences is endowed with pre-existence. Hence 
the Baptist, who eventually hdd so significant a relation to Jesus, must have 
known him from the first, as is indistinctly intimated by Matthew, and more 
minutely detailed by Luke ; according to whom, their mothers knew each 
other, and the sons themselves were brought together while yet unborn. All 
this is wanting in the fourth Gospel, the writer of which attributes an opposite 
assertion to John, simply because in his mind an opposite interest prepon- 
derated ; for the less Jesus was known to John by whom he was afterwards 
so. extolled, the more weight was thrown on the miraculohs scene which 
arrested the regards of the Baptist — the more clearly was his whole position 
with respect to Jesus demonstrated to be the effect, not of the naturd order 
of events, but of the immediate agency of God. 


§ 46. 


WAS JESUS ACKNOWLEDGED BY JOHN AS THE MESSIAH? AND IN WHAT 

SENSE ? 

To the foregoing question whether Jesus was known to John before the 
baptism, is attached another, namely, What did John think of Jesus and his 
Messiahship? The evangelical narratives are unanimous in stating, that 
before Jesus had presented himself for baptism, John had announced the 
immediate coming of One to whom he stood in a subordinate relation ; and 
the scene at the baptism of Jesus marked him, beyond, mistake, as the per- 
sonage of whom John was the forerunner. According to Mark and Luke, we 
must presume that the Baptist gave credence to this sign ; according to the 
fourth Gospel, he expressly attested his belief (i. 34), and moreover uttered 
words which evince the deepest insight into the higher nature and office of 
Jesus (i. 29 ff. 36 ; iii. 27 ff.) ; according to the first Gospel, he was already 
convinced of these before the baptism of Jesus. On the other hand, Matthew 
(xi, 2 ff.) and Luke (vii. 18 ff.) tell us that at a later period, the Baptist, o» 
hearing pf the ministry of Jesus, despatched some of his di^iples to him with 
the mquiry, whether he (Jesus) was the promised Messiah, or whether anr 
other must be expected* • 

The first impression from this is, that tike question denoted an uncertainty 
on the part of the Baptist whether Jesus were really the Messiah ; and so it 
was early understood.* But such a doubt is in direct contradiction with al^ 
the other' circumstances reported by the Evangelists. It ts justly regarded aa 

* TerUiil. adv. Maxcion, iv. 18, Comp ' Beugel, kistoiico-exigetlesl lemairks k^att. zb 
Orlp, in bis Archiv. 1, iii. p. 754 ff. ^ 
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psychologically impossible that be whose belief was originated or confirmed 
by the baptismsd sign, which he held to be a divine revelation, and who after- 
wards pronounced so decidedly on the Messianic call and the superior nature 
of Jesus, should ail at once have become unsteady in his conviction ; he most 
then indeed have been like a reed shaken by the wind, a comparison which 
Jesus abnegates on this very occasion {Matt. xi. 7). A cause for such vacil- 
lation is in vain sought in the conduct or fortunes of Jesus at the time ; for 
the rumour of /As works of Christy t/rya rod Xpiatrov, which in Luke’s idea 
were miracles, could not awaken doubt in the Baptist, and it was on this 
rumour that he sent his message. Lastly, how could Jesus subsequently 
^(John V. 33 ff.) so confidently appeal to the testimony of the Baptist concern- 
ing him, when it was known that John himself was at last perplexed about his 
Messiahsbip?^ 

Hence it has been attempted to give a different turn to the facts, and to 
show that John’s inquiry was not made on his own account, but for the sake 
of his disciples, to overcome in them the doubt with which he was himself 
untainted.* Hereby it is true, the above-named difficulties are removed ; in 
particular it is explained why the Baptist should contrive to send this message 
precisely on hearing of the miracles of Jesus ; he plainly hoping that his 
disciples, who had not believed his testimony to the Messiahship of Jesus, 
would be convinced of its truth by beholding the marvellous works of the 
latter. But how could John hope that his envoys would chance to find Jesus 
in the act of working miracles ? According to Matthew, indeed, they did not 
so find him, and Jesus appeals (v. 4) only to his former works, many of which 
they Had seen, and of which they might hear wherever he had presented him- 
self. Luke alone, in giving his evidently second-hand narrative,^ misconstrues 
the words of Jesus to require that the disciples of John should have found 
him in the exercise of his supernatural power. Further, if it had been the 
object of the Baptist to persuade his disciples by a sight of the works of 
Jesus, he would not have charged them with a question which could be 
answered by the mere words, the authentic declaration of Jesus. For he 
could not hope by the assertion of the person whose Messiahship was the 
very point in debate, to convince the disciples whom his own declaration, in 
other cases authoritative had failed to satisfy. On the whole, it would have 
been a singular course in the Baptist to lend his own words to the doubts of 
others, and thereby, as Schleiermacher well observes, to compromise his 
early and repeated testimony in favour of Jesus. It is clear that Jesus under- 
stood the question proposed to him by the messengers as proceeding from 
John himself ; (awayyc^Xarc loMurn, Matt. xi. 4 ;) and he indirectly com- 
plained Of the want of faith in the latter by pronouncing those blessed who 
were not offended in him (ver. 6).* 

If then it must be granted that John made his inquiry on his own behalf, 
■and not on that of his disciples, and if nevertheless we cannot impute to him 
a sudden lapse into doubt after bis previous confidence ; nothing remains but 
to take the positive instead of the negative side of the question, and to con-, 
aider its scepticism as the mere garb of substantial encouragement* On this 

• 

* See Paulus, Kuititi], ia loc* Rengel, ttt sap., p. ^63, 

* Calvin. Comnk. in harm* ex. Mattu., Marc, et Luc. m loc, 

* We agree with Schleiermacher, (Uber den bakas, s. 106 f.) in thus deingAsilttg the narra- 
tive of the third evangelist, first, cm aecount of the idle repetition of the Baptistes words, 
ver. so ; secondly, on account of the mistake in ver* ifi and as, of which we shall presently 
ereat, and to which ver. ap, 30. seem to betray a similar one. 

* Con^pare Calvin in loc. and Benget ut sop*, a. 753 ff, 

/ « Thus most recent commentators; FaulttS, Kcmdl, Bentel, Hase, Thelle, and tfea 
Vntsebe. 
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iateiprtft«tion, die tioie whidi Jesos allowed to escape without publicly mani* 
^ing himaelf as the Messiah, seemed too tedious to John in Iw imprison- 
n^t ; he sent therefore to inquire how long Jesus would allow himself to be 
wa&^ for, how long he would delay winning to himself the better part of the 
pec^ hf a declaration of his Messiahship^ and striking a dec^ve blow 
agamst the enemies of his cause — a blow that mij^t even liberate the Baptist 
from his prison. But if the Baptist, on the strength of his belief that Jesus> 
was the Messiah, hoped and sued for a deliverance, perhaps miraculous, by 
him from prison, he would not clothe in the language of doubt an entreat 
which sprang out of his faith. Now the inquiry in our evangelical text is one 
of unmUed doubt, and oicouragement must be foisted in, before it can be 
found diere. How great a violence must be done to the words is seen by the 
way in which Schleiermacher handles them in accordance with this interpre- 
tamm. The dubitative question, ai i ipxofiMoti he changes into the 
positive assumption, thou art he who was to com-, the other still more em- 
barrassing interrogatory, ^ lr<pov jrpotrSoKH/m ; he completdy transfigures 
thus : wherefore {seeing that thou fetfmnest so great works) do we yet await 
iheet — shall not John with all Ms authority command, through us, all those who 
have fartahen of his baptism to obey thee as the Messiah, and be attentive to thy 
signs t Even we allow, with Neander, the possibility of truth to this, inter- 
pretation, a mere summons to action will not accord with the eariier repre- 
sentation of Jesus given by the Baptist The two enunciations are at issue 
as to form ; for if John doubted not the Messiahship of Jesus, neitho: cpuld 
he doubt his better knowledge of the fitting time and manner of his appear- 
ance : still farther are they at issue as to matter ; for the Baptist could not 
take offence at what is tanned the delay of Jesus in manifesting himself as 
the Messiah, or wish to animate him to bdder conduct, if he retained his 
early view of the destination of Jesus. If he still, as frnrmerly, conceived Jesus 
to be /lie Zamb of God that taketh away the sins cfthe world, i d/iobs rov ®€w, 
i w[pmf ripe dftofriay roG Koa-finv, no thought COttId occur to him of a blow to 
be struck by Jesus against his enemies, or in general, of a violent procedure to 
be crowned by external conquest ; rather, the quiet path which Jesus trod 
must appear to him the right one— the path befitting the destination of the 
Lamb of God. Thus if the question of John conveyed a mere summons to 
action, it contradicted his previous views. 

These expedients foiling, the original explanation returns upon us ; namely, 
diat the inquiry was an expression of uncertainty cespwting the messianic 
dignity of Jesus, which had arisen in Uie Baptist’s own ound > an explanation 
wmdt even Neander allows to be the most natural. This writer sedtstoaocount 
for the tranarmt apostacy of the from tiie strong in which he gave 
his earlier testimony, by the suppotution that a dark Imur of doubt had over- 
taken the mao of in his (&mal prison; and he rates instances of men 
wh% persecuted for tfadr Christian finth or (Hher /mnvktions, dter having 
long brnne witness to the Uuth inthe ftce bf death, at length yielded to 
ht^n weaknetB and recanted.. But on a doser examination, he has given a 
iklse analogy. Persecuted C%ristis^ of tiie first cditoiies, and, latar,* A 
BetengariuS’dt a Ga^eo^ weiie folse. to the oonvictions kx which they Were . 
imprisoned, and by al^utmg. wbidi th^ hoped to save th^mjSdves : the 
Bsiitist^ to be compared with^thrinof slfould mve tefrapfod Ms eefrspte of . 
Iletdd, and itot.,haVe shakmiltis testhnony in fovomr of Qrrist,. irbich mA no 
tdarion tohis imprisonment. However timt inay be, it is evideM^ lre^^ 

) cannot haw been preceded by A sti^ 

again to the ansn^ from 

fllMm-'lent ..his.two. disciples on ' pfrfripg ^ -im 
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ipytt XpioToO, or as Luke has it^ because his disdples showed him ef edi 
these thmgSf dir^yyctAav mfi vovroiv nrSrw^ Tile .latter evangeHst has 
narrated, immediately before the raising of the widow’s son, and the healing 
lof the centurion’s servant Could John, then, believe Jesus to be the Messiah 
before he had ppformed any messianic wcuks, smd be seized with doubt when 
he began to legitimatize hn claim 1^ miracles such as were expected from the 
MessuUi ’ ? This is so opposed to all pyschological probability, that I wonder 
Dr. Paulus, or some other expositor versed in pyschology and not timid in 
verbal criticism, has not start^ the conjecmre that a negative has slipped out 
of Matt, xi Si and that its proper reading is, i SI Tmmvitc o6k dxovous ev ry 
‘Scv/Mvnjply Ta ^f>ya rov Xptorov, x. r. A. It m^ht then be conceived, that 

J ohn bad indeed been convinced, at a former period, of the Messiahship of 
esus ; now, however, in his imprisonment, the wpths of Jesus came no 
lunger to his ears, and imagining him inactive, he Was assi^ed with doubt 
But had John been previously sarisfied of the Messiahship of J»us, the 
mere want of acquaintance with his miracles could not have unhinged his 
faith. The actual cause of John’s doubt, however, was the report of these 
miracles; — a state of the case which is irreconcilable with any ^evious con* 
ddence. 

But how could he become uncertain about the Messiahship of Jesus, if he 
had never recognised it? Not indeed m the sense of beginning to suspwt 
that Jesus was not the Messiah ; but quite possibly in the sense (rf beginning 
to conjecture that a man of such deeds was the Messiah. 

We have here, not a decaying, but a growing certainty, and this discrimina- 
tion throws light on the whole purport of the p^sages in question. John 
knew nothing of Jesus before, but that he had, like many others partaken 
«f his baptism, and perhaps frequented the circle of his disciples ; and not 
until after the imprisonment of the Baptist did Jesus appear as a teacher, and 
worker of miracles^ Of this John heard, and then arose in his mind a con- 
jecture, fraught with hope, that as he had announced the proximity of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, this Jesus might be he who would verify his idea.* So 
interpreted, this message of the Baptat excludes his previous testimony ; if 
he had so spoken formeriy, he could not have so inquired lattwly, and tdee versd. 
It is our task, therefore, to compare the two contradictory statements, that 
we may ascertain which has more traces than the other, of truth or un- 
truth. 

The most definite expressions of John’s conviction that Jesus was the 
Messiah are found in the fourth Gospel, and these suggest two distinct ques- 
tions : first, whether it be conceival^ that John had such a notion of the 
Messiah as is therein contained ; and, secondly, whether it be probable that 
he believed it realized in the person of Jesus. 

With resprot to the fomer, the fourth Gospel makes the Br^ptist’s idea of 
ahe Messiah include the characterisrics of expiatory suffeimg, and of a pte- 
mundane, heavenly existence. It has been attemifted, indeed, so to interpret 
^e expresstcms wish winch he directs his disciples to Jesus, as to eftace the 
arotion of es^iatoiy sufibring. Jesus, we are told, is compared to a lamb oh 
4iccount of mjeekaess at^ patience ; eSpea> ^utfsdax rdo k^/mw, is to 

^ Thh diScidqr oeeuhfidi W. Shiigd aho, at tuV, p, ^69. 

Thegocpd ^tenii after namttea ,« die nddtioM between Jeiwand dm 

iRaptist, of cewns WideidwMl the qijteedfti to exprew doubt, wheMO probahfy v. ft (Matt.) 
■andv. Gaiiieh>d>ft:ooniie(idon. v SappoiBng these paMagee authentic, they sdegeit 

date Jeaw ^mcdseifti the forejpdng venec ofjpiritual rntrades, tad 
jpMt'tbe !lm^,w«x'|wqdeeei .by' the- Absence of 'eoraaetsl -ones. liM awSm rS Iw^ t, 
W' ,9^ sW.ndtjWfa^'tliei’'Wti|er*e..«d«iqip ^ of"^eaftei|dow of' jesns. ■ 
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be understood either of a patient endurance of the world’a malice, or of an 
endeavour to remove the sins of the world by reforming it ; and the sense 
of the Bkptist^s words is this : How moving is it that this meek and gentle 
Jesus should have undertaken so difficult and painful an office^ 1 ” But the 
best critics have shown that even if itself might bear this interpreta- 

tion, still not merely with the article but with the addition rpv 0 €o 9 , 
must signify, not a lamb in general, but a special, holy Lamb ; and if, as is 
most probable, this designation has reference to Isa. liii. 7., aZpctvr^v d/mpriav 
can only be expounded by what is there predicated of the lamb-like servant of 
God, that he r&s df/uap^w <l>ip€iy kcu, rrtpi rumv dSwdrax (V. 4, LXX.), 
words which must signify vicarious suffering.^® Now that the Baptist should 
have referred the above prophetic passage to the Messiah, and hence 
have thought of him as suffering, has been recently held more than doubt- 
ful.'* 

F*or so foreign to the current opinion, at least, was this notion of the 
Messiah, that the disciples of Jesus, during the whole period of their inter- 
course with him, could not reconcile themselves to it ; and when his death 
had actually resulted, their trust in him as the Messiah was utterly confounded 
(Luke xxiv. 20 ff.). How, then, could the Baptist, who, according to the 
solemn declaration of Jesus, Matt xi. 11, confirmed by the allusions in the 
Gospels to his strict ascetic life, ranked below the least in the kingdom of 
heaven, to which the apostles already belonged — how could this alien discern, 
long before the sufferings of Jesus, that they pertained to the character of the 
Messiah, when the denizens were only taught the same lesson by the issue ? Or, 
if the Baptist really had such insight, and communicated it to his disciples, why 
did it noh by means of those who left his circle for that of Jesus, win an entrance 
into the latter — ^nay, why did it not, by means of the great credit which John 
enjoyed, mitigate the offence caused by the death of Jesus, in the public at 
large ^ ? Add to this, that in none of our accounts of the Baptist, with 
the exception of the fourth Gospel, do we find that he entertained such 
views of the Messiah's character ; for, not to" mention Josephus, the Syno|> 
deal Gospels confine his representation of the Messianic office to the spiritual 
baptism and winnowing of the people. Still it remains possible that a pene- 
trating mind, like that of the Baptist, might, even before the death of Jesus, 
gather from Old Testament phrases and types the notion of a suffering 
Messiah, and that his obscure hints on the subject might not be comprehended 
by his disciples and cotemporaries. 

Thus the above considerations are not decisive, and we therefore turn to 
the expressions concerning the [Hremundane existence and heavenly origin of 
the Messiah, with the question : Could the Baptist have really held such 
tenets? That from the words, John L 15, 37^ 30 ; JSi that cometh of Ur me 
is prtferrei iefore me; far he was before me, 6 pav dpxopxyo^ ipirpotrOiv 

fiov ytyww, on np&ros fMv yr, nothing but dogmatical obstinacy can banish 
the notion of pre-existence, is seen by a mere glance at such expositions as 
this of Paulas: *‘He who in the course of time comes after me; has so 
appeared in my eyes, ^irpoofidr that he ( 3 n— fierre, premiss — conclur 
Sion I) deserves rather from his tank and character to be called the first.” ** 
Witii preponderating, arguments mmre unprejudiced commentators have 

' ' ■ • • .. ' ■■ ■ 

* OsMet and Psulus. 

Be Wette, de tnotte Chrisli expUtork, is his Opasc. theol., s* 7? f^ Lilck«^ Conim. 
aitih Ev.Jph* i, s. 347 ffi Winer, hibl. Kedwdrterb. li 693* Aom. 

** Oabler and Pautus* De Wette. I 

^ De Wette, nt sup, p. 76. 

^ Psuhts, Lebea Jesn^ a a, die Ubers., s. 2$. 31. 
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nuiiitainecl, that the here given wh^ Jesn^ vho.appeand ait» the 

in ^int of tim^ bad the precedence of huh ip dignitjr, is tlie pret 
eidstence of the fonner.t* We have here obvionsfy the favourite dogipp of 
4he fourth Evangelist, the eternal pre-exh^ce of'the X<f)>o^ present Inoera to 
the mind of that imter, who had jiist beep inditing his proem, but that 
it was also present to the mind of die Ba;^t is another question. The. 
most recent »positoir allows that the Sense m which ^ Evangelist mtends . 
vpwros f(oC, must have been very- remote from the Baptist’s point Of view, at 
leaip so far as the XiSyos is concerned. The Baptist, he dunks, held the 
popular Jewish notion of the pre-existence of the Messiah, as the subject of 
the Old Testament theophanies.^* There are traces of this Jewish notion in. 
the writings of Paul (e.g. z Cor. x. 4. Cpl. i. 15 f.) and tlm rabbins^ ; and 
allowing that it was of Alexandrian origin, as Bretschneider argues,^’^ we 
may yet ask whether even before the time of Christ, the Alexandrian-judaic 
theology may not have modified the opinions of the mother counriy?*^ Even 
these expressions then, taken alone^ ate not conclusive^ although it b^ns to 
appear suspicious that . 'the Baptist, otiierwise conspicuous for ediibiting the 
practical side of the idea of the Messiah’s kingdom, should have ascribed to 
him by the fourth Evangelist solely, two notions which at that time undoubt- 
edly belonged only to the deepest messianic speculations ; and that the form 
in which those notions are expressed is too peculiarly that of the writer, not 
to be put to his account 

We arrive at a more decisive result by taking into examination the passage 
John iii. sy-gfi, where John replies to die complaints of bis disciples at the 
rival haprism of Jesus, in a way that reduces all commentators to perplexity. 
After showing how it lay at the foundation of their respective destinies, which 
he desired not to overstep, that he must decrease, while Jesus must increase^ 
be proceeds (ver. 31) to use forms bf expression precisely similar to those 
in which the Evangelist makes Jesus speak of himself, and in which he 
delivers his own thoughts concerning Jesua Our most recent commentator 
allows that this discourse of John seems the echo of the foregoing con- 
versation between Jesus and Nicodmus.*” The expressions in the speech 
lent to the Baptist are petuliarly thotoof the apostle John; for instance, 
o-^pay^^w (to seal), fiafetvpia. {itstim9nji)i the antithesis of Sana$w and 
(from above and of the earth), the phrase o£«ww {to have Vernal 

life ) ; and the question presents itself : Is it more probable that the Evange- 
list, as .well as Jesus, in whose mouth these expressions are so oft<^ put, 
betrow.ed them from the Baptist, or that the Evangelist lent them (I will only 
ai. preset say) to the latto? This most be decided by the fiuct tiuq the 

sad LU(^ in loc 

lit 8tip» 

Sec BertholdV Chri^^ole^ Jadseorum Je»u apostolontmque aetate, § ^3-9$. 
jpfotukbiltAs pv 4^. 

Sise Philo uii 4 die Alexandr. TJieoaopbie, part ii. p. tBo* 

" X^ckCi iit e»p 4 p. JoOv 
Ct^mparc ^peckdiy : 

Jok. iii* II to KIcodetoua): Joh* iii. ft (the Baptiet) : tspX d ddpm mi' 

Vet; drt d # 9 vrV redro paprvpe^ Kid f iV 

acU d adred odd«ifXaM/ 9 dr«i. 

V. iSt ft tietfdw - V* 36 ? ft anterifo cii rftir wl^ Ixift 

ft dft inVwftiiWs 

V ■' r. 
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ideast to which the Baptist here gives utterance, lie entireljr within the domain 
of Chrisdanityi and belong specially to the Christianity the Apostle John. 
Take for example that antithesis of im ifrom and iK r^s {0/ the 

mrth\ the designation of Jesus as (he that conteth/rom above), 

as hititmikiv 6 ©cos (he whom God hath who consequendy ra ^rjfiAra 
rov ©cov AaX.M (speaketh the words of God), the relation of Jesus to God as 
the vids (son), whom o dyawa (the Father bvetd)f :^Vi\LoX can be char- 
acteristic of Christianity, and of the Apostle John’s mode of presenting 14 if 
these ideas are not so? and could they belong to the Baptist? ChrUtianis* 
mus ante Christum / And then, as Olshausen well observes,^^ is it consistent 
for John, who, even on the fourth Evangelist’s own showing, remained sepa- 
rate from Jesus, to speak of the blessedness of a believing union with him ? 
(v. 53 and 36). 

Thus much then is certain, and has t^een acknowledged by the majority of 
modern commentators v the words v. 31-36 cannot have been spoken by 
the Baptist Hence theologians have concluded, that the Evangelist cannot 
have intended^ to ascribe them to him, but fmm v. 3t speaks in his own 
persoi^^^ This sounds plausible, if they can only point out any mark of divi- 
sipn between the discourse of the Baptist and the addenda of the Evangelist. 
But none such is to be found. It is true that the speaker from v. 31 uses the 
third person, and not the first as in v. 30, when referring to the Baptist : but 
in the former passage the Baptist is no longer alluded to directly and indivi- 
dually, but as one of a class, in which case he must, though himself t}ie 
speaker, choose the third person. Thus there is no definitive boundary, and 
tne speech glides imperceptibly from those passages which might have been 
uttered by the Baptist, into those which are altogether incongruous with his 
position ; moreover from v. 30 Jesus is spoken of in the present tense, as the 
Evangelist might represent the Baptist to speak during the lifetime of Jesus, 
but could not in his own person have written after the death of Jesus. In 
other passages, when presenting his own reflections concerning Jesus, he 
uses the preterite.^ Thus, grammatically,. the Baptist continues to speak 
from V. 31, and yet, historically, it is impossible that he should have uttered 
the sequel ; a contradiction not to be solved, if it be added that, dog- 
matically, the Evangelist cannot have ascribed to the Baptist words which he 
never really pronounced. Now if we do not choose to defy the clear rules 
of grammar, and the sure data of history, for the sake of the visionary dogma 
of inspiration, we shall rather conclude from the giVen premises, with the 
author of the Probabilia, that the Evangelist falsely ascribes the language in 
question to the Baptist, putting into his mouth a Christology of his own, of 
which the latter could know nothing. This is no more than Liicke con- 
fesses, though not quite so frankly, when he says that the reflections of the 
Evangelist are here more than equally with the discourse of the Baptist, 
in such a way as to be undistingmshalde. In point of fact, however, the 
reflections of the Evangelist are easily to be recognized ; but of the funda* 
mental ideas of the Baptist thefe is no trace, unless they arp sought for with 
a good will which amounts to prejudice, and to which therefore we make no 
pretension. If then we hawe a proof in the passages just considi^ed, that 
fourth Evangelist did not hesitate to lend to the Baptist messianic and 
other ideas whi^ were never his; i|e may hence conclude retrospectiyely 


: BibL Ckimin. s,p* 105. 

' ft pkuliis, OUhstissn, la loc* - 
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conc^ing the passages on which we formerly suspended our decisioDi that 
the ideas expressed in them of a suffering and pre-existent Messiah belonged, 
not to the Baptist, but to the Evangelist 
In giving the above reply to our first question, wel have, in strictness, 
answered the remaihing one ; for if the Baptist had no such messianic ideas, 
he could not refer them to the |>erson of Jesus. But to strengthen the evi- 
dence for the result already obtained, we will make the second question the 
object of a special examination. According to the fourth Evangelist the 
Baptist ascrib^ to Jesus all the messianic attributes above discussed If he 
did this so enthusiastically, publicly, and repeatedly, as we read in John, he 
could not have been excluded by Jesus from the kingdom of heaven (Matt 
xL ix), rior have been placed below the least of its citizens. For such a con- 
fession as that of the Baptist, when he calls Jesus the vios rov 0cov, who was 
before him, — ^such refined insight into the messianic economy, as is shown by 
his designating Jesus 0 rov ®€ov, o alpcoi/ djuLopriav rov Peter 

himself had not to produce, though Jesus not only receives him into the 
kingdom of heaven for his confession, Matt xvi. 16, but constitutes him the 
rock on which that kingdom was to be founded. But we have something yet 
more incomprehensible4 John, in the fourth gospel, gives it as the object^ of 
his baptism, iva (Jesus as Messiah) r<^ ^lorpar^k (i. 31), and acknow- 

ledges it to be the divine ordinance, that by the side of the increasing Jesus, 
be must decrease (iii. 30) ; nevertheless after Jesus had begun to baptize by 
the instrumentality of hi$ disciples, John continues to practise his baptism 
(iii. 32). Why so, if he knew the object of his baptism to be fulfilled by the 
mtroduction of Jesus, and if he directed his followers to him as the Messiah ? 
(L 36 f.).*® The continuance of his baptism would be to no purpose 5 for 
lake’s supposition that John’s baptism was still of effect in those places where 
Jesus bad not appeared, he himself overthrows by the observation, that at least 
at the period treated of in John iil 22 ff, Jesus and John must have been 
baptizing near to each other, since the disciples of John were jealous of the 
concourse to the baptism of Jesus. But the continuance of John’s baptism 
appears even to counteract his aim, if that aim were merely to point out Jesus 
as the Messiah He thereby detained a circle of individuals on the borders 
of the Messiah’s kingdom, and retarded or hindered their going over to Jesus 
(and that through his own fault, not theirs alone, ^ for he nullified his verbal 
direction to Jesus by his contradictory example). Accordingly we find the 
pa^of John’s disciples still existing in ihe time of the Apostle Paul (Acts 
3^iil 24 f., xix 1 ff.); and, if the Sabseans are to be credited concerning their 
own history, the sect remains to this day .*7 Certainly, presupposing the 
averr^ conviction of the Baptist relative to Jesus, it would seem most natural 
for him fo have attached himself to the latter ; this, however, did not happen, 
andi hence we conclude ritat be cannot have had that conviction,^^ 

^ Oe Wetter de morte Christ! expiatoris, m s. Opusc. tbeol p. Si $ biblisdie Dogmstik, 
§ 209; Witi«r, bibl.itfialw(^terlmch i, s. 692. 

^ Neander, pk 75. This sathor erroneously supposes that there is an indkatiion of the 
Baptist having hls disciples to Jesus in Acts xvitL^j, where it k said of Apollos : 

Utieurxey tk rd p^urrurfut Twdvi'ov. For on conip^ng 

the following chapter; we find that Fa^ had to teach the disciples of John, that the 
atmoanced hy ihelr iaaster, thi^ yerg to understand Jesus ; whence it is dear that 
tho things of the expounded by Apollo, conS^ted only in the messianic doctrine,' 
|mrifi^ by Joba into an eajspedd of who was to come, and that the more acciiraie 
nistjfuc^n wmdi he waived from the Christians, Aqhila and Frisclfla, was the dootrine of 
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But chiefly the character and entire demeanour of the Ba{>tist render it 
imj^ssible to believe that he placed himself on that footing with Jesus, de« 
scribed by the fourth evangelist How could the man of the wilderness, the 
stern ascetic^ who fed on locusts and wild honey, and prescribed severe fasts 
to his disciples, the gloomy, threatening preacher of repentance, animated 
with the spirit of Elias — how could he form a friendship with Jesus, in every 
thinj^ his opposite ? He must assuredly, with his disciples, have stumbled at 
the liberal manners of Jesus, and have been hindered by them from recogniz- 
ing him as the Messiah, Nothing is more unbending than ascetic prejudice ; 
he who, like the Baptist, esteems it piety to fast and mortify the body, will 
never assign a high ^ade in things divine to him who disregards such ascetic- 
ism. A mind with narrow views can never comprehend one whose vision 
takes a wider range, although the latter may know how to do justice to its 
inferior ; hence Jesus could value and sanction John in his proper place, but 
the Baptist could never give the precedence to Jesus, as he is reported to have 
done in the fourth gospel The declaration of the Baptist (John ilL 30), 
that he must decrease but Jesus must increase, is frequently praised as an 
example of the noblest and sublimest resignation, 2® The beauty of this repre- 
sentation we grant ; but not its truth. The instance would be a solitary one, 
if a man whose life had its influence on the world^s history, had so readily 
yielded the ascendant, in his own sera, to one who came to eclipse him and 
render him superfluous. Such a step is not less diflicult for individuals than 
for nations, and that not from any vice, as egotism or ambition, so that an 
exception might be presumed (though not without prejudice) in the case of a 
man like the Baptist ; it is a consequence of that blameless limitation which, 
as we have already remarked, is proper to a low point of view in relation to 
a higher, and which is all the more obstinately maintained if the inferior indi- 
vidual is, like John, of a coarse, rugged nature. Only from the divine point 
of view, or from that of an historian, bent on establishing religious doctrines, 
could such things be spoken, and the fourth Evangelist has in fact put into 
the mouth of the Baptist the very same thoughts concerning the relation be- 
tween him and Jesus, that the compiler of the 2nd book of Samuel has com- 
municatedt ^ bis own observation, on the corresponding relation between 
Saul and David.^ Competent judges have recently acknowledged that there 
exists a discrepancy between the synoptical gospels and the fourth, the blame 
of which must be imputed to the latter : and this opinion is confirmed and 
strengdiened by the fact that the fourth Evangelist transforms the Baptist into 
a totdly different character from that in which be appears in the Synoptical 
gospels and in Josephus ; out of a practical preacher he makes a speculative 
christologist ; out of a hard and unhiding, a yielding and self-renunciating 
nature. 

The style in which the scenes between John and Jesus (John i. 29 ff. 35 ff.) 
are depicted, shows them to have originated partly m the free composition of 
the imagination, partly in a remodelUng of the synoptical narratives with a 
view to the glorification of Jesus, With respect to the former : Jesus is walk- 
ing, V. 35, near to John ; in v. 29 he is said to come directly to him; yet on 
neither occasion is there any account of an interview between the two. Could 
Jesus really have avoided contact with the Baptist, that there might be no 

Gieiling, Leben Jesu von Nazare^ I32 f* 

^ 2 Sam. lii, 1, Johniii. Jo, 
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apjteimmce of precoticerted action ? This is Lamj^ti oonjectute ; but it Is ' 
the product of modem refiecticms, foreign to the time and cireumstaaees ^ 
Jesua Or shall we suppose that the narrator, whethoi fortukousljr or pur- 
posely, omitted known details? But the meetings of Jesus aijtd John must 
have fhroished him with peculiar^ interesting matter, so that^ as Liicke 
aUows,^* his silence is en^;matical. From our point of view the enigma is 
solved. The Baptist had, in the Evangelist’s idea, pointed to Jesus as the 
Messiah. This^ undostood as a visible pointing, required that Jesus shouli^ 
pass by or approach John ; hence tius feature was inserted in tiie narrative ; 
but the particulars of an actual meeting being unnecessary, wm^ ^ough very 
awkwiudly, omitted. 'Die incident of some disciples attaching themselves to 
Jesus in consequence of the Baptist’s ditectitm, seems to be a free vmi<m o£ 
the sendmg of two disciples by John from his prison. Thus, as in hfatthew 
xi. a, and Luke vii. 18, John despatches two disciples to Jesus with the dubi- 
tative question. ** Art thou Me that should amet” so in the fourth gospel he. 
likewise sends two disciples to Jesus, but witii the positive assmtion that he 
(Jesus) » the Lamb ef Qod, u/mie ®cov; as Jesus in the former case gives to 
the disciples, after the delive^ of their message, the direction : “ Go uid tell 
John the things ye hetvt seen and heard," t ffStri icot ^ovororc : so in the latter, 
he gives to the inquiry ranceming his abode, tiie answar : Cme and see, 
ipx«r 6 * mi fScrc. But while in the synoptical gospels the two disciples return 
to John, in the fotnth, they^ permanentiy^ attach themsdves to Jesus. 

From the foregoing ermsideratims, it is inconceivable that John should ever 
have held amd pronounced Jams to be the Messiah : but it is easy to show 
how a belief that he did so might obtain, without historical foundation. 
According to A<^ nx. 4, the Apostle Paul declares what seems sufficiently 
guaranteed by history, that John baptized els vov tpfxpiuvw, and this coming 
Messiah, adds Paul, to whom John pointed was Jesus (ymrianv els Xpunvv 
’luwovv). This was an interpretation of the Baptist’s words by the issue j (ot 
Jesus had ai4>roved himsdf to a great number of his cotemporaries, as the 
Mesmah announced John. There was but a step to the noti<m that the 
BaptiM himself had, under the onderstood the individual Jesus, — 

had himself the rmtiarm, k.tX in his mind ; a view which, however unhis- 
torical, would foviting to the early Christians^ in proportion to their wish 
to mUim the dimity of Jesus by the auffiority of . the Baptist, then very influ- 
ential in the Jearis^ world.** 'inere was yet another reason, gather^ from 
the Old Testunent Ibe ancestor of the Messiah, David, had likewise m the 
<fld Hebrew legend a kind of forerunner in the person of Samuel, who by 
<^der frdm Jeho^ anointed him to_ be king over Israel (1 Sam. *viX and 
afterwardb stood in the relation a witness to bis claims. If then it beooved 
the Musnah to have a forer^er, who, besides, was more closely characteiciiied 
in the prophecy of Midachi as a seicond Mas, and if, faistoncally, Jesus was 


**. CbmSMOitn', s> jSa, 

** The passage, ibm qauted firuiB the Aeta ^ves m also some eq^anation, «4iy the fbarfo 
Evangeliat (Mtall otlten imi)M'beaoUdtoas toplacethe Baptist in a more Bivottrable tebttioB 
to Jesus, thsui histoiy alta'lw as to conceive. According to v. 1 ii& there were penKKts la 
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inrecc^^ John* whose baptism as a oooaecxation conrespooded to an 
anbtt^ng; we idea was not remote of conforming the rdation between John 
and Jesus to that between Samuel and David. ' 

'We might have decided with tolerable certidntp which of the two incom- 
patible Statements concerning the relation between the Baptist and Jesus is 
to be renounced as unhistorical, the universal canon of interpretation, that 
where, in narratives having a tendency to aggrandise a person or a fact (a 
tendency which the Gospels evince at every step), two omtradictory state- 
ments are found, that which best corresponds to this aim is the least historical ; 
because if, in accordance with it, the tmginal fact had been so dazzling, it is 
inconceivable that the other less Inrilliant rq;>resentation should afterwards 
arise] as here^ if John so early acknowledged Jesus, it is inexplicable how a 
story could be fabricated, which reports hm to have been in doubt on the 
same subject at a very late period. We have, however, by a sepmate examina- 
tion of the narrative in the fourth gospel, ascertained that it is self-contradictory 
and contains its own solution ; hence our result, found independently of the 
above canon, serves for its confirmation. 

Meanwhile that result is only the negative, that all which turns upon the 
early acknowledgment of Jesus by John has no cltum to be received as his- 
torical ] of the positive we know nothing, unless the message out of prison 
may be regarded as a clue to the truth, and we must therefore subject this 
side of the matter to a separate examination. We will not extend our argu- 
ments against the probability of an early and decided conviction on the p^ 
of the &ptist, to a mere conjecture awakened in him at a later period tliat 
Jesus was the Messiah ; and therefore we leave uncontested the proper con- 
tents of the narrative. But as regards the form, it is not to be conceived 
without difficulty. That the Baptist in prison, iy r^i Berfimiijpuf, should have 
information of the proceedings of Jesus ; that he should from that locality 
send his disciples to Jesus ] and that these as we ate led to infer, should bring 
him an answer in his imprisonment 

According to Josephus,** Herod imprisoned John from fear of disturtoces : 
allowing this to be merely a joint cause with that given by the Evangelist, it is 
yet difficult to believe that to a man, one motive of whose imprisonment was 
to seclude him from his follower^ his disciples shoultf have ^retained free 
access ] altitough we cannot prove it ah impossibUity that circumstances might 
favour the admission of certain individuals. Now that the message was sent 
from prison we learn from Matthew alone ; Luke says nothing of it, although 
he tells of the message. We might hence, with Schleiermacher,** consider 
Luke’s account the true one, and the W/uanjpfy Of Matthew an unhistorical 
addition. But that critic has himself very convindngly shown, from the 
tedious amplifications, partly bettaying even misunderstanding which' the 
narrative of Luke contains (vii. so, si, an, 30), that' Matthew gives the inci- 
dent in its original, Luke in a revised form.** It would indeed be singular if 
Matthew had supplied the Sc<r/M»ryf>lly when it was onginally wanting ; it is for 
more natural to suppose that Luke, who in the whole par^ymph appears as a . 
reviser] a^nged me original mention M the prison. 

In judging of Luke*s motives for so dmng, we are led to notice die differ- 
(bee in toe dates given by tim eyaugelUts 6 x the imprisonment of Jtffin. 
Matthew, witii whom Mark agie^ pttmes it before the publio appeapnee of 
'Jesus in f^ilee ; for he gives it as the motive for die rmuiii of J’Cjshs^i^ fhat 
j^vince (Matt iv. is; Mark L *4). Duke ass^ no pte^ <6< the 

^ W'Anfiq. v.'k 
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arrest of the Baptist (iii. tg iX yet it is to be inferred from his silence about 
the prison, in connexion with the sending of the two disciples, that he re^ 
garded it as a later occurrence ; but John expressly says, that after the first 
passover attended by Jesus in his public character, JoAn was yet cast into 
prison (iii. 24). If it be asked, who is right ? we answer that there is some* 

^ thing on the face of the account of the hrst Evangelist, which has inclined 
many commentators to renounce it in favour of the two last. That Jesus, on 
the report of John^s imprisonment in Galilee by Herod Antipas, should have 
returned into the dominions of that prince for the sake of safety, is, as 
Schneckenburger well maintains,**^ highly improbable, since there, of all 
places, he was the least secure from a similar fate. But even if it be held 
impossible to dissociate the avextipw^ withdrew) from the cognate idea 
of seeking security, we may still ask whether, disregarding the mistake in the 
motive, the fact itself may not be maintained Matthew and Mark connect 
with this journey into Galilee after John’s imprisonment, the commencement 
of the public mmistry of Jesus; and that this was consequent on the removal 
of the Baptist, I am quite inclined to believe. For it is in itself the most 
natural that the exit of the Baptist should incite Jesus to carry on in his stead 
the preaching of /xcravoUir^* $yyt#ce ya/> ^ /SacrtXeia tAv ovpavSiv; and the canon 
cited above is entirely in favour of Matthew. For if it be asked which fiction 
best accords with the aggrandising spirit of the Christian legend, — that of 
John’s removal before the appearance of Jesus, or that of their having long 
laboured in conjunction the answer must be, the latter. If he to whom 
the hero of a narrative is superior disappears from the scene before the en- 
trance of the latter, the crowning opportunity for the hero to demonstrate his 
ascendancy is lost— the full splendour of the rising sun can only be appreciated, 
when the waning moon is seen above the horizon, growing paler and paler in 
the presence of the greater luminary. Such is the case in the Gospels of Luke 
and John, while Matthew and Mark rest satisfied with the less effective repre- 
sentation. » Hence, as the least calculated to magnify Jesus, the account of 
Matthew has the advantage in historical probability. 

Thus at the time when the two disciples must have been sent to Jesus, 
the Baptist was already imprisoned, and we have remarked above, that he 
could hardly, so situated, transmit and receive messages. But popular legend 
might be prompted to fabricate such a message, that the Baptist might not 
depart without at least an incipient recognition of Jesus as the Messiah ; so 
that neither the one nor the other of the two incompatible statements is to be 
regarded as historical 


§ 47 - 

OPmiOK OF THB EVAMGFLISTS AtXV JESVS COKCERKING THE BAFTtST, WITH 
HISOWK JUDGMENT ON HIMSELF. RESULT OP THE INQUIRY INTO THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THESE TWO INDIVIDUALS. 


Tlie Evaogdists Apply to Jobs, as the pieparet of the Messiah's kingdoin, 
several passages of the Testament * 

The abode the pi^iiuehet of ref^taace in the wilderness, his activity in 
ptepaHng the way f<». raje Mesjmh, nec^arUv recalled the pasMige of Isaiab 
{aL gff. T(jv Afev iCiipiy t. A, 

This whit^ in its thiginal ccHUsedtim) rdattd not to the Messish and 

his fhiaEa^et, to IShoFah, v^in a way was to bO prqwred dirough 
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the wflderaess toward Judea, that he might return with his people from exile, 
is quoted by the first three Evangelists as a prophecy fulfilled by the appear* 
ance of the Baptist (Matt iii. 3 ; Mark i. 3 * Luke iiL 4 fF.). This might be 
thought a later and Christian application, but there is nothing to controvert 
the statement of the fourth Evangelist, that the Baptist had himself character- 
ized his destination by those piophetic words. 

As the synoptical gospels have unanimously borrowed this passage from 
the Baptist himself, so Mark has borrowed the application of another prophetic 
passage to the Baptist from Jesus. Jesus had said (Matt xi. 10; Luke vii. 
27) ; OVT09 yap iari srcpi o® yeypaTrrai* iSou SLVooriXXta rov 5yye\w pov vp 6 
^pocrunrov <rov, 8s KaracrKcvaorce oSy crov ipvpocrOiv crovo. This is he of 
whom a is written^ Behold 1 send my messenger before thy face^ io prepare thy 
way before thee \ and Markin the introduction to his Gospel, applies these 
words of Malachi (iii. i), together with the above passage from Isaiah, with- 
out distinguishing their respective sources, to the forerunner, John. The 
text is a messianic one ; Jehovah, however, does not therein speak of send- 
ing a messenger before the Messiah, but before himself : and it is only in the 
New Testament citations in all these instances that the second person (crov) 
is substituted for the first 

Another notable passage of the same prophet (iii. 23, LXX. iv. 4 ; ical *80® 
^yo) dvo<rT€\w vpLv *H\iav rov id^frJStrrfyy vpiv ikSiiv r^v ^pipav Kvpiov, k. t. A. : 
Behold^ I will send yon Elijah the Tishbite before the coming of the day of the Lord^ 
etc.) suggested to the Evangelists the assimilation of John the Baptist to Elias, 
That John, labouring for the reformation of the people, in the spirit 'and 
power of Elias, should prepare the way for the Divine visitation in the times 
of the Messiah, was according to Luke i. 17, predicted before his birth. In 
John i. 21, when the emissaries of the Sanhedrim ask, “Art thou Elias?” 
the Baptist declines this dignity : according to the usual explanation, he 
only extended his denial to the rude popular notion, that he was the ancient 
seer corporeally resuscitated, whereas he would have admitted the view of 
the synoptical gospels, that he had the ;,spirit of Elias. Nevertheless it 
appears improbable that if the fourth Evangelist had been &miliar with the 
idea of the Baptist as a second Elias, he would have put into his mouth so 
direct a negative. 

This scene, peculiar to the fourth gospel, in which John rejects the title of 
Elias, with several others, demands a yet closer examination, and must be 
compared with a narrative in Luke (iii. 15), to which it has a striking simi- 
larity. In Luke, the crowd assembled round the Baptist begin to think ; Is 
not this the Christ I /a^irorc cti; 6 Xpicrrds ; in John, the deputies of the 
Sanhedrim^ ask him. Who art thou} cr® rty ct; which wc infer from the 
Baptistes answer to mean : “ Art thou, as i$ believed, the Messiah ? Accor- 
ding to Luke, the Baptist answers, JT indeed baptize you with water ; hut one 
mightier than I someth^ the latchet of whose shoes / am not worthy io unloose. 
According to John he gives a similar reply : /baptize with water ; but there 
siandeih one among you whomyeknoxo not; He it iswho coming after me is pre- 
ferred before me^ whose shoe/ laicHei / am not worthy to unloose \ the latter 
Evangelist adding his peculiar propositions concerning the pre-existence of 
Jews, and deferring to another occasion (v. 33) the mention of the Messiah^s 
spiritual baptism, which Luke giv^^ immediate connexion with the above 
passage. . In Luke, and still mdre decidedly in John, this whole scene isintio- 

‘ The expres^ohotTovSaftoiisthus interpreted by the most k^ed esns^ists. Coma 
Paulas, Uicke, Tholack la loc. • 
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doc^ lirith a design to establish the .Messiabship of Jesos, by slunring tlttt 
l&e Baptist had renounced that dignity, and lUtributed it to one who nKwld 
come after him. If at the foundation of two nai^ives so similar, there can 
scarcely be more than one fkct,’ the question is, which gives that ftmt the 
most ftuthftilly? Ih Lake’s account there is no intrinsic improbability ; on 
the contiaiy. it is easy to imagine, that the people, congregated round the 
man who announced the Messiah’s kingdom, and baptized with a view to it, 
should, in moments of enthusiasm, believe him to be the Messiah. But that 
the Sanhedrim should send from Jerusalem to John on the banks of the 
Jordan, for the sake of asking him whether he were the Messiah, seems Im 
natural Their object could only be what, on a later occasion, it was with 
respect to Jesus (Matt joti. 33 if.), namely, to challenge the authority of John 
to baptize, as appears from v. 25. Moreover, from the hostile position which 
John had taken towards the sects of the Pharisees and Sadducees (Matt iii. 
7), to whom the members of the Sanhedrim belonged, they must have pre* 
judged that he was not the Messiah, nor a prophet, and consequently, that he 
had no right to undertake, a pairrurfm. But in that case, they could not pos> 
sibly have so put their questions as they ‘are reported to have done in the 
fourth gospel In the passage from Mathew above cited, they asked Jesus, 
quite consistently with their impression that he had no prophetic authority : 
€v i(ov<rif raika wotcis ; ^ wAa/ authority doest thou thest things ? but in 
John, they question the Baptist precisely as if they presupposed him to be the 
Messiah, and when he, apparently to tiheir consternation, has denied this, 
they tender him successively the dignities of Elias, and of another prophetic 
forerunner, as if they earnestly wished him to accept one of these titles. 
Searching opponents will not thus thrust the highest honours on the man to 
whom they are inimical; — ^this is the representation of a narrator who wishes 
to exhibit the modesty of the man, and his subordination to Jesus, by his 
rejection of those brilliant titles. To enable him to rqect them, they must 
have been offered ; but this could in reality only be done by well-wishers, as 
in Luke, where the conjecture that the Baptist was the Messiah is attributed 
to the people. 

Why then did not the fourth Evangelist attribute those questions likewise to 
the people, from whom, with a slight alteration, they would have seemed 
quite natural ? Jesus, when addressing the unbelieving Jews in Jerusalem, 
(John V. 33), appeals to their message to the Baptist, and to the faithful testi* 
mony then gjven by the latter. Had John given his declaration concemiiq; 
his relation to Jesus befrue the common people merely, such an appeal would 
have been impossible ; for if Jesus were to refer hb enemies to the testimony 
of J(^ tlmt testimony must have been delivered before his enemies ; if the , 
miserdons of the Baptist were to have any difdomatie value, they must have 
Ksultsd £um the ofocial inquiry of a magisterial deputation, Sudt a re- 
modelling Of foe facts appears to have bhep aided by the above-mentioned ■ 
tfoirative frmq tradition^ wherein foe bi^ priests and scribes ask ' 

Jeeu^ by what aufodrity; he does such things (as foe casting out of foe buyem 
and s'e^rsX Jtiiete aklo Jesos re^' to John; asking .for their opmioit ns fo ; 
foeaufomity of imi‘biB^lsm/ oi})l^; 'lt.i| trae^ with foe negi^ve vfow o| 
mg foefr fortber xxh; eg £ prtrall.) ; but how esa&y yn^k titih 
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wbfoce mine ''are 'be,- foktititfod ' yp- Ifoo#- 

Jrfon;bk’foNUied:'t|kBfik«ti^ fod 
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ctigiuty b<6loQg to me ; ” whereupon what was toigioally a question addressed 
to Jetos, transformed itself into a message to the Baptist.^ 

Tito judgment of Jesus on the character of John is delivered on two 
occasions in the synoptical gospels j first after the departure of John’s mes- 
sengers (Matt xi. 7 if) ; secondly, after the appearance of Elias at the trans- 
figuration (Matt xvii, I a ft), in reply to the question of a discijae In the 
fourth gospel, after an appeal to the Baptist’s testimony, Jesus ptonounces an 
eulogium on him in the presence of the Jews (v. 35), after referring, as above 
remarked, to their sending to John. In this passage he calls the Baptist a 
burning and a shining light, in whose beams the fickle people were for a season 
willing to rejoice. In one synoptical passage, he declues John to be the 
promised Elias ; in the other, there ue three points to be distinguished. Firs^ 
with respect to the character and agency of John, — ^the severity and firmness 
of his mind, and the pre-eminence which as the messianic forerunner, who 
with fotdUe hand had opened the kingdom of heaven, he maintained even 
over the prophets, are extolled (v. 7-14) ; secondly, in relation to Jesus and 
the citizens of the kingdom of heaven, the Baptist, though exalted above all 
the members of the Old Testament economy, is declared to be in the rear of 
every one on whona, through Jesus, the new light had arisen (v. ii). We 
see how Jesus understood this from what follows (v. 18), when we compare 
it with Matt. ix. 16 f. ^In the former passage Jesus describes John as p-ifre 
ierBlna/ pdfre irfioDv, neither eating nor drinking; and in the latter it is this 
very asceticism which is said to liken him to the iparion and oo-koIs iroXatots, 
the oM garments and old bottles, with which the new, introduced by Jesus, will 
not agree. What else then could it be, in which the Baptist was beneath the 
children of the kingdom eft Jesus, but (in connexion with his non-recognition 
or only qus^ed acknowledgment of Jesus as Messiah) the spirit of ex- 
ternal observance^ which still clung to fasting and similar works, and his 
gloomy asceticism ? And, in truth, freedom from these is the test of tran- 
sition firom a religion of Ixmdage, to one of liberty and spirituality.^ Thirdly, 
with respttot to the relation in which the agency of John and 'Jesus stood to 
toeir cotemporaries, the same inaptitude to receive the ministrations of both 
is complained of v. 16 ft, although in v. iz it is observed, that the violent 
zeal of some fiwmk had, under the guidance of John, wrested for them an 
entrance into the kingdom of the Messiah.* 

In conclusion, we nuist tidee a review of the steps by which tradition has 
gradutdly annexed itself to the simple historical traits of the relation between 
John and Jesus. Thus much seems to be historical : that Jesus, attracted by 
toe lame of toe Baptist, put bi^elf under the tuition of that preacher, and 
that having remained some time among his followers, and been initiated 
into his ideas of tito approaching mtesianic kingdom, he, after the imprison- 
ment of John, carried on, under certain in^iii^finns, the same work, never 
eeuing, even when he had for! surpassed his jnedecessor, to render him due 
bcftaagt. 

The first atMkion to this in the Ghristian l^iend, was, that John had taken 
approving notice of Jesua X^irihg his: public ministry. It was known that 
he itod only iiMlefiiutmjir referred to one coming after hun ; but it behoved him* 


* Whether to* dwlogiw between John ftui his coarphhiing ditctples (J<toii ft) be 
Ekewi** «..tnuuiBttteti«i of the «ordl«>Ondti^ wens, MMt. ix. 14 £, as Bretst^^der seidu 

toow/tndst letnain eneertein. Probabi., p. dd ft 

:* That, Miasoy wnpose, reigns al*w«tak to the Baptist^ h^use toelttterlttotight 
,efttottediMhig toe at* order <ft tm^ by estenMl vloimce, hoot to be detected toe 
ftpgitete' ' 

* F«r a difibrent eiqduiation teeBchheckenbus^, Etotagh, a i|8 ft 
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^it least in a conjectural way, to point out Jesus personally, as that successor^ 
To this it was thought he might have been moved by the feme of the works 
of Jesus, which, loud as it was, might even penetrate the walls of his prison. 
Then was formed Matthew's narrative of the message from prison ; the first 
modest attempt to make the Baptist a witness for Jesus, and hence clothed 
in an interrc^tion, because a categorical testimony was too unprecedented. 

But this late and qualified testimony was not enough. It was a late one, 
for prior to it there was the baptism which Jesus received from John, and by 
which he, in a certain degree, placed himself in subordination to the Baptist ; 
hence those scenes in Luke, by which the Baptist was placed, even before his 
birth, in a subservient relation to Jesus. 

Not only was it a late testimony which that message contained ; it was 
but half a one; for the question implied uncertainty, and o ipx 6 conveyed 
indecision. Hence in the fourth gospel there is no longer a question about 
the Messiahship of Jesus, but the most solemn asseverations on that head, 
and we have the most pointed declarations of the eternal, divine nature of 
Jesus, and his character as.the suffering Messiah. 

In a narrative aiming at unity, as does the fourth gospel, these very pointed 
declarations could not stand by the side of the dubious message, which is 
therefore only found in this Gospel under a totally reorganized form. 
Neither does this message accord with that which in the synoptical gospels 
is made to occur at the baptism of Jesus, and even earlier in his intercourse 
with John; but the first three Evangelists, in their loose compositions, 
admitted, sdong with the more recent form of the tradition, the less complete 
one, because they attached less importance to the question of John than to 
the consequent discourse of Jesus. 


§48- 

THE EXECUTION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

We here take under our examination, by way of appendix, all that has been 
transmitted to us concerning the tragic end of the Baptist. According to the 
unanimous testimony of the synoptical Evangelists and Josephus,^ he was 
executed, after a protracted imprisonment, by order of Herod Antipas, 
tetrarch of Galilee ; and in the New Testament accounts he is said to have 
been beheaded. (Matt. xiv. 3 ff. ; Mark vi. 17 ff. ; Luke ix. 9.) 

But Josephus and the Evangelists are at variance as to the cause of his im* 
ptisonment and execution. According to the latter, the censure which John 
had pronounced on the marriage of Herod with his (half) brother's * wife, was 
the cause of his imprisonment, and the revengeful cunning of Heredias, at a 
court festival, of his death; Josephus gives the fear of disturbances, which 
was awakened in Herod b;^ the formidable train of the Baptist's followers, as the 
cause at once of the imprisonment and the execution.’ If these two accounts 
be coDsideredi as distinct md irreconcilable, it may be doubted which of 
the two deserves me preference. It is not here as in the case of Herod 
Agrippa’s deadly Acts pL 23, vis.| that the New Testament narrarive, by 
intermixing a supematuir^ where Josephus has only a natural one, 
enables us to prejudge nnbktori^ ;jcm tlm contrary, we might here give 

’ Autiq. xvlii, y. 2^ ' '' ' 

’ This nt Hemdifts fe nsfeed bvthe BvEnaelists. I%ili|^ by Josephus* 

Herod. He the son of the high » apM 

Iwjsott, XV. tx« 3 1 xviU* 1. 4.. L xrix. 2, xxx. 7^ 
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the palm to the evangelical narrative, for the particularity of its details. But 
on thie other hand, it must be considered that that very [particularity, and 
especially the conversion of a political into a personal motive, corresponds 
fully to the development of the legendary spirit among the people, whose 
imagination is more at home in domestic than in political circles.^ Mean- 
while it is quite possible to reconcile the two narratives. This has been 
attempted by conjecturing, that the fear of insurrection was the proper cabinet 
motive for the imprisonment of the Baptist, while the irreverent censure 
passed on the ruler was thrust forward as the ostensible motive.^ But 1 
greatly doubt whether Herod would designedly expose the scandalous point 
touched on by John ; it is more likely, if a distinction is to be here made 
between a private and ostensible cause, that the censure of the marriage was 
the secret reason, and the fear of insurrection disseminated as an excuse for 
extreme severity.® Such a distinction, however, is not needed; for Antipas 
might well fear, that John, by his strong censure of the marriage and the 
whole course of the tetraxch^s life, might stir up the people into rebellion 
against him. 

But there is a diversity even between the evangelical narratives themselves, 
not only in this, that Mark gives the scene at the feast with the most graphic 
details, while Luke is satisfied with a concise statement (iii. iS-2o, ix. 9), 
and Matthew takes a middle course ; but Mark’s representation of the rela- 
tion between Herod and the Baptist differs essentially from that of Matthew. 
While according to the latter, Herod wished to kill John, but was withheld 
by his dread of the people, who looked on the Baptist as a prophet (v. 5) ; 
according to Mark, it was Herodias who conspired against his life, but could 
not attain her object, because her husband was in awe of John as a holy man, 
sometimes heard him gladly, and not seldom followed his counsel (v. 19).*^ 
Here, again, the individualiring characteristic of Mark’s narrative has induced 
commentators to prefer it to that of Matthew.® But in the finishing touches 
and alterations of Mark we may detect the hand of tradition ; especially as 
Josephus merely says of the people, that’M^ ear to the sound of his 
words^ ijp&rj<rav rp aKpowrei rwv Xoycov, while he says of Herod, that having 
conceived fears of johUy he judged it expedient to put him to deaths Seurav Kpelrrov 
^itrat (tov ^Imdvirqv) dvaipiiK How near lay the temptation to exalt the 
Baptist, by representing the prince against whom he had spoken, and by 
whom he was imprisoned, as feeling bound to venerate him, and only, to hia 
remorse seduced into giving his death-warrant, by his vindictive wife ! It 
may be added,,., that the account of Matthew is not inconsistent with the 
character of Antipas, as gathered from other sources.® 

The close of the evangelical narratives leaves the impression that the 
dissevered 'head of John was presented at table, and tliat the prison was 
consequently close at hand. But we learn from the passage in Josephus 
above cited, that the Baptist was confined in Machserus, a fortress on the 
southern border of Persea, whereas the residence of Herod was in Tiberias,^® 
a day’s journey distant from Machserus. Hence the head •f John the Baptist 

• 

* Hase, Leben Jesu, s. 88* 

® Fdtasche, Comm, in Matth. in loc. Winar, bibl. Realwoiterb. i, s. 694. 

® Paulus, exeg. Handb. 1, a, s* 341 $ Scbleiermadier, iiber den Lukas, s* 109. 

7 Vergh Fritzsche, Comm, in Marc. , p. 22$, 

, ^ E.g. Sdbneckenburger, iiber den Ursprung des ersten kanonisdien Evangeliums, s. 86 L 
That the iXvniffn of Matthew, v. 9, is not ccmtradictoiy to jiis own narrative, see Fritzsche,. 
in'loc* 

, S. Winer, b. Realwbrterb. d, A Herodes Antipaiu * 

Fdtzsche, Commentar. in Matt., p» 49I, 
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desire at table. But we have, as a probable rolutron, t^ mto^oo 


visible. 
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BAPTISM AND TEMPTATION OF JESUS. 
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WBV DIO JESUS RSCEIVK BAPTISM FROM JOHN ? 

In conformity with the evangelical view of the fiict, the customarjr answer 
given by the orthodox to this question is, that Jesus, by his submission to 
John’s baptism, signified his consecration to the messianic office; an explana- 
tion which is supported by a passage in Justin, according to which it was the 
Jewish notion, tlat the Messiah would be unknown as such to himself and 
others, until Elias as his forerunner should anoint him, and thereby make 
him ffistinguishable by all^ The Baptist himself, however, as he is repre- 
sented by ffie first Evangelist, could not have partaken of this design ; for had 
he regarded his baptism as a consecration which the Messiah must necessarily 
undergo, he would not have hesitated to perform it on the person of Jesus 
(iii 14). 

Our former inquiries have shown that John’s baptism related partly tls rov 
ipxpluvwt its recipients promising a believing preparation for the expected 
Messiah ; how then could Jesus, if he was conscious of being himself the 
jpvdjuo'os, submit himself to this baptism? The usual answer from the 
orthodox point of view is, that Jesus, although conscious of his Messiahship, 
yet, so long as it was not publicity attested by God, spoke and acted, not as 
Messiah, but merely as an Israelite, who hdd himself bound to obe;y ev^ 
divine ordinance relative to bis nation.* But, here, there is a distinction 
to be made. N^atively, it became Jesus to refrain from performing any 
messianic deeds^ or using any of the Messiah’s prerogatives, before his title 
was solemnly attested ; even positively, it became him to submit himself to 
the ordinances which were incumbent on every Israelite ; but to join in a 
new rite, which symbolized the expectation of another and a future Messiah, 
could never, witiiout dissimulation, be the act of one who was conscious of 
being the actual Messiah himself More recent theologians have therefore 
wisely admitted, that when Jesus came to John for baptism, he had not a 
decided conviction bis Messiahship.* They indeed regard this uncertainty 
as only the struggle of modesty. Faulus, for instance^ observes that Jesus, 
notwiuistanding he had heard from his parents of his messianic dMtination, 
and had felt ^ first intimatlpn confirmed by many external incidents, at 
weU as by his own spiritual development, was yet not over eager to appro* 

* Disk c. Ttyph. 8, s. no. d«r Maviiner Aosg. 

* Hen. Gescmdite Jem, 1 Bd. 1. 118. • 

* Fantw, ut rap., s. 383 ff. 337 > Hsse, L. J., 1. 48, sqte Amg. 
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prtate the honour, which had been as it were thrust upon him. But, if th« 
previous .narratives concerning Jesus be regarded as a history, and therefore^ 
of neOessity, as a supernatural one; then Inust he, who was hoalded'by 
angels, miraculously conceived, welcomed into the world by the homage of 
magi and prophets, and who in his twelfth year knew the temple to be his 
Father’s house, have long held a conviction of his Messiahship, above aU 
the scruples of a fidse modesty. If on the contrary it be thought possiUe^ 
by criticism, to reduce the history of the childhot^ of Jesus to a merdy 
natural one, there is no longer anything to account for his early belief t^t 
he was the Messiah ; and the position which he adopted by the reception of 
John’s baptism becomes, instead of an affected diffidence, a real ignorance 
of his messianic destiny. — Too modest, continue these commentators, to 
declare himself Messiah on his own authority, Jesus fulfilled all that the 
strictest self-judgment could require and wished to make the decisive experi- 
ment, whether the Deity would allow that he, as well as every other, should 
dedicate himself to the coming Messiah, or whether a sign wou d be granted, 
that he himself was But to, do something seen Ito be inappro- 

priate, merely to try vdiether God will correct the mistake, is just such a 
cluillenging of the divine power as Jesus, shortly after his baptism, decidedly 
condemns. Thus it must be allowed that, the baptism of John being a 
baptism tis rov ipxi/itvo*^, if Jesus could submit himself to it without dis- 
simulation or presumption, he could not at the time have held himself to 
be that ip)(piuvoi, and if he really uttered the words oiSrw irphrov ferrt, k, t. X., 
Suffer it to be so now, etc. (which, however, could only be called forth by 
the refusal of the Baptist— a refusal that stands or ftills with his previous 
conviction of the Messiahship of Jesus), he could onljr mean by them, that 
it became him, with every pious Israelite, to devote himself by anticipation 
to the expected Messiah, in baptism, although the Evangelist, instructed by 
the issu^ put on them a different construction. 

But the relation hitherto discussed is only one aspect of John’s baptism; 
the other, which is yet more strongly attested by histo^, shows it as a 
ffthrrurpa, /ttcmvocas, a baptism of repentance. The Israelites, we are told, 
Matt. iii. 6, were baptized of John, confessing their sinsi shall we then 
suppose ffiat Jesus made such a confession? Ihiey received the command 
to repent: did Jesus acknowledge such a command? This difficulty was. 
felt even in the early church. In the Gospd of the Hebrews, adopted by the 
Nazarenes, Jesus asks his mother and brother, when invited by them to 
receive John’s baptism, wherein he had sinned, that this baptism was needful 
fwMmr^and an heretical apocryphal work appears to have attributed to 
Jesus a confession of his own sins at his baptism.^ 

The sum of what modem theologians have contributed towards the re- 
moval of this <^culty, consists in the application to Jesus of the distinction 
between what a num is as an indmdual, and what he is as a member of 
the edmmunify. He needed, say thqr.'^no repentance on his own behalC 
but, aware of it% necemt^ for all other men, the children Graham not 

^ Hieroo* adv. Pdsig&iL ifl, a: b juxta Hebram--’-iiiunrat 

Domini ei fraitu Hi Josmnti mfHsia hafHMUt in nmisHmm 

^ the of dt dm dermdo hi ^tian*s worlui 

; p. 1^* s^!^,(ihe pai^ge is .also tond |a Ffthric* Ca<t u 
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excepted, he wished to demonstrate his approval of an institute which con- 
firm^ this truth, and hence he submitted to it But let the reader only 
t^e SL nearer view of the facts. According to Matt. iii. 6, John appears to 
have required a confession of sins previous to baptism ; such a confession 
TesUs, presupposing his impeccability, could not deliver without falsehood ; 
if he refused, John would hardly baptize him, for he did not yet believe 
him to be the Messiah, and from every other Israelite he must have con- 
sidered a confession of sins indispensable. The non-compliance of Jesus 
might very probably originate the dispute to which Matthew gives a wholly 
different character; but certainly, if the refusal of John had such a cause, 
the matter could scarcely have been adjusted by a mere sujfer it to he so now^ 
for no confession being given, the Baptist would not have perceived that 
ati righteousness was filfilled. Even supposing that a confession was not 
required of every baptiz^ person, John would not conclude the ceremony 
of baptism without addressing the neophyte on the subject of repentance. 
Could Jesus tacitly sanction such an address to himself, when conscious that 
he needed no regeneration? and would he not, in so doing, perplex the 
minds which were afterwards to believe in him as the sinless one? We will 
even abandon the position that John so addressed the neophytes, and only 
urge that the gestures of those who plunged into the purifying water must 
have been those of contrition; yet if Jesus conformed himself to these 
even in silence, without referring them to his own condition, he cannot be 
absolved from the charge of dissimulation. 

There is then no alteniative but to suppose, that as Jesus had not, up to 
the time of his baptism, thought of himself as the Messiah, so with regard 
to the ^Acravoia (re^ntance)^ he may have justly ranked himself amongst the 
most excellent in Israel, without excluding himself from what is predicated 
in Job iv. 18, xv. 15. There is little historical ground for controverting 
this; for the words, which of you convinceth me of sin f (John viii. 46) could 
only refer to open delinquencies, and to a later period in the life of Jesus. 
The scene in his twelfth year, even if historical, could not by itself prove 
a sinless development of his powers. 


§ so- 

THX SCENE AT THE BAPTISM OF JESUS CONSIDERED AS SUPERNATURAL 

AND AS NATURAL. 

At the moment tiiat John had completed his baptism of Jesus, the sjmop* 
tical gosp^ tell us that the heavens were opened, the Holy Spirit descended 
on Jesus in the form of a dove, and a voice from heaven designated him the 
Son of God, in whom the Fadier was well pleased. The fourth Evangelist 
(i iz S.) m^es the Baptist narrate that he saw the Holy Spirit descend like, 
a dove, and remam on Jesus ; but as in the immediate context John says of 
his baptism^ that it was destined for the. manifestation of tl& Messiah, and 
ns the description of the descending dove corresponds almost verbally witib 
Ae.. mpptieal accounts, it is nbt to be doubted that the same event is 
intmidibd^': The old and lost Gospels of Justin and the Ebionites give^ as 
c<^tik»nil|iiiNis, a heavenly light, and a'flame bursting out of the Jordm 
ip the dove and heavenly voi<^ also, they have alterations, hereafter to, be 

* tttirtin. Mart. dial. c. Tiyph. 88 ; roO l9«ro0 4 rt rb 00 ^, 

K. T. X. S^Npfaan. tens. 30, 13 (aft« the heavtoljr vpwel i cat ei)A 0 t 
npiAiWp* re. ri*tr fiytt. . 
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ncRiGed. For whose benefit the appeannce was gianted, letnsins doob^ 
on a Gontparison of the various natraiives. In John, where the 
recites it to his followers, these seem not to have been eye-witnesses and 
from bis stating that he who sent him to baptize, promised the descent ;anid 
repose df the ^irit as a mark of the Messial^ we gather that the appearance 
was desi'imed specially for the Saptist. Acconfing to Mark it is Jesus, irho, 
in ascending from the water, sees the heavmss open and the Spirit descmui 
Even in Matdtew it is the most natural refer tXBt, he saw, and 
airif, were epenal to Um, to li Jesus, the sul^ect immediately oefore ; 

but as it is said, in continuation, that he saw the Hbly Spirit 
hr itxnhv, not airw (Mark’s hr o.Mv, which does not agree with his com 
struction, is exphdned by his dependence on -Matthew), the beholder seems 
not to be the same as he on whom, the Spirit descended end we are oMiged 
to refer ctSc and iv*4;^Snarav air^ to die more remote antecedrat, namely 
the Baptist, who, as the heavenly voice speaks of Jesus in the third person, 
is most naturally to be regarded as idso a witness. Luke appears to give a 
much larger number of spectators to the scene, for according to him, Jesus 
was baptized h rf fimirurff^yeu Srrcara rov Aoiv, when all the people mere 
baptized, and consequently he most have supposed that the scene described 
occurred in their presence.* 

The narrations* directly convey no other meaning, than that the whole 
scene was externally visible and audible, and thus they have been always 
understood bj the majority of commentators. But in endeavouring to con- 
ceive the incident as a real one, a cultivated and reflecting mind must stumble 
at no insignificant diificulries. First, that for the appearance, of a divitm 
being on esuth, the visible heavens most divide themselves, to allow of his 
descent from his accustomed seat, is an idea that can have no objective 
reality, but must be the entirely subjective creation of a time when the 
dwelling-place of Deity was imagined to be above the vault of heaven. 
Further, how is it reconcilable with the true idea of the Holy Spirit as the 
divine, all-pervading Power, that he should move from one place to anothm*, 
like a finite being, and embody himself in the fonn of a dove? Findly, 
that God should: utter articulate tones in a national idicun, has been justly 
held extravajgant.* 

Even in the early church, the more enlightened fothers ado(>ted the 
opinion, that the heavenly voices spoken of in the biblical history wmc not 
external sounds, the efTe^ of vibrarions in the air, but inward impressions 
produced by God in the minds of those to whom he willed to impart him- 
self : thus of the appearance at the baptism of Jesus, Origen and Theodore 

<Mepsuestia mamtun Uat it was a visum, and not a ratiity, hmino, 
at To the simple indeed, says Origeh, in their simjdtcity, it is a 

light thing to set the universe in morion, arid to sever a soUd mam like 
the heavens; but theme who search more deeply into such matters, wSl, he 
thinks, refor to those hq^er revelatbns, by means of which chosot person^ 
even:walb»fl4: ^ frequently in their dreams, are led to euppoie 

tbat. t)ij^.piaceiw sottjeriring irith thw bodily senses, while tbrir minds only 
are affet^ ; im riud cems^enriy, the wbolc afpeatrinoe in questiori shonid 

* fl«e. Ust^ Shitr dlri Tttofer! TiArimWi* die Mife had VeissduW Christl, (h ^ , 

theolos. Rtedi«a md flahflHn, aBo. 3:Heft, «. 44SK, umI medk, h> me nam, 
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ht understood, not as an external incident, bat as an inward vision sent by 
Godj an interpretation which has also met with much approbation among 
modem theologians. 

in the first two Gospels and in the fourth, this interpretation is favoured 
by the expressions, wete opened to him^ 

I beheld, reOia/mt^ which seem to imply that the appearance was subjective, 
in the sense intended by Theodore, when* he observes that the descent of 
the Holy Spirit was not seen by all present^ but that^ by a certain spiritual 
contemplation^ it was visible to John alone, ov ?rd(nv ^^^17 roTg wopovortv, dAAA 
Kccrd riva wevfKiTtr^v OnapCav Ta>dn^ : to John however we 

must add Jesus, who, according to Mark, participated in the vision. But in 
opposition to this stands the statement of Luke : the expressions which 
he uses, iyevero — Av€ti^\6fjyai — ical Karafi^voi — Kai — yevicrOm, it came 

to pass — tvas opened— and descended— and a voice came, bear a character so 
totally objective and exterior,® esf)ecially if we add the words, in a bodily 
form, crwfiaruc^ elSee, that (abiding by the notion of the perfect truthfulness 
of all the evangelical records) the less explicit narratives must be interpreted 
by the unequivocal one of Luke, and the incident they recount must be 
understood as something more than an inward revelation to John and Jesus. 
Hence it is prudent in Olshausen to allow, in concession to Luke, that there 
was present on the occasion a crowd of persons, who saw and heard some- 
thing, yet to maintain that this was nothing distinct or comprehensible. By 
this means, on the one hand, the occuitence is s^ain transferred from the 
domain of subjective visions to that of objective phenomena ; while on the 
other, the descending dove is supposed visible, not to the bodily eye, but 
only to the open spiritual one, and the words audible to the soul, not to the 
bodily ear. Our understanding fails us in this pneumatology of Olshausen, 
wherein there are sensible realities transcending the senses 5 and we hasten 
out of this misty atmosphere into the clearer one of those, who simply tell 
us, that the appearance was an external incident, but one purely natural. 

This party appeals to the custom of antiquity, to regard natural occurrences 
as divine intimations, and in momentous crises, where a bold resolution was 
to be taken^ to adopt them as guides. To Jesus, spiritually matured into the 
Messiah, and only awaiting an external divine sanction, and to the Baptist 
who had already ceded the superiority to the friend of his youth, in their 
solemn frame of mind at the baptism of the form^ by the latter, every 
natural phenomenon that happened at the time, must have been pregnant 
with meaning, and have appeared as a sign of the divine will. Bilt what the 
natural appearance actually was, is a point on which the commentators are 
divided in opinion. Some, with the synoptical writers, indude a sound as 
well as an appearance ; others give, with John, an appearance only. They 
interpret the .opening of the heavens, as a sudden parting of the clouds, or a 
flash of Ughtning j the dove they consider as a real oird of that spedes, which 
by chance hovered over the head of Jesus ; or they assume that the lightning 
or some meteor was compared to a dove, from the mann^ of its descent 
They who mciode a sound as a part of the machinery in the scene, suppose 
a clap pf thunder, which was imagined by those present to be a 3ath Kol, 
and interpreted into the words given by the first Evangelist Others, on the 
contrary, understand what is said of audible wt^ds, merely as an explanation 
of the visible sign, which was i^garded as an attestation that Jeans was the 
Son of Cm. This last opinion sacrifices the synoptical wiit^ ^ho un* 
deniably speak 6t an audible voice;, ip John, and ms 'oont^r^ a' m 

'' ' ' ' ' ' ' ' , . , 

* A««r«L(idwo(mfissscs»Conim.zttinEm>g. Joti.L,i, 3)rd;imd aC 437^ 
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doubt as to the historical character of the narrative^ which, .cQilii^t«idi^ 
followed out^ leads to quite other ^ound thaui that of the naturalistic inter* 
pretation. If the sound was mere thunder, and the words only an inter^eta>^ 
tion put upon it by the bystanders; then, as in the ^opticu accounts, the 
words are evidently supposed to have been au^bly articulated, we must allow 
that there is a ttwidonal ingredient in these records. So &r as the appou'-, ' 
ance is concerned, it is : not to be denied thtd the sudden parting of clouiH 
or a flash of lightning, might be described as an opening of heaven ; but in 
nowise could the fmm a dove be ascribed to lightning or a meteor. The 
form is expressly the point of comparison in Luke only, but it is doubtless so 
intended by the other narrators; although Fritszche contends that the words 
iike a dove, &trA v€piirrtpkv, in Matthew refer only to the rapid motion. *Ibe 
flight of the dove has nothing so peculiar and distinedve, tha^ supposing 
this to be the point of comparison, there would not be in any of the parallel 
passages a variation, a substitution of some other bird, or an entirely new 
figure. As, instead of this, the mention of the dove is invariable thibug^ idl 
the four gospel^ the simile must turn upon something exclusively proper to 
the dov^ and this can apparently be nothing but its form. Hence those 
commit the least violence on the text, who adopt the supposition of a real 
dove. Paulas, however, in so doing, incurred iat hud task of showing by 
a multitude of facts from natural history and othdr sources, that the dove 
might be tame enough to fly towards a man ; * how it could linger so long 
over one, that it might be said, ^cd'cv hr dbov, it abode vpon kirn, he has not 
succeeded in explaining, and be thus comes into collision with the narrative 
of John, by which he had sustained his supposUion of the absence of a 
voice.* 


AN ATTWIFT AT A CRITICISM AND MYTHICAt INTERPRETATION OF THE 

NARRATIVES. 

If then a more wtelligible representation of the scene at the baptism of 
Jesus is not to be given, without doing violence to the evangelical text, or 
without supposing h to be partially erroneous, we are necessarily driven to a 
critical treatmmit OF the accounts; and indeed^ according to De Wetteand^ 
ScUdermacher,* this is the {xevalent course in relation to the alboye poim: 
In' the evangelical histoiy. From the narrative of John, as the pure source, 
it -is sought to duive tte synoptical accounts, ias turbid streams. In the 
formu, it is said, diere is, no opening heaven, po heavenly voice; only the 
descent of the Spirit is, as had Men promised,, a didne witness to John that 
Jesus is the Messiah ; bqt in what manno’ the Baptist perceived that the 
Spirit reded on Jesus, he does not tell us, end possibly the only s%n ihay; 
^ve beep the discourse of Jesns. ' 

Ope caiipot .bpt . wOpfid at Schleiertnacheris asseitioP, thpt the maaper In 
which the Bsgitist petpeii^ the descepding Spirit is not given in the Sntith 
gospel, when wqtMrrepky, Jiie a db^ 

plainly enough ; :|in»! this; pai^cular marirs the descent as a visible 
not a mtte ibl^iice ;%im .the Jeriis. llsteri, jhtdcfed, 
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< BAptiat menti<»ed the dove, merdy as a figure, to denote the gentle, 

' nilct spirit which he had observed in Jesus. Bnthad this been all, he would 
' have compared Jesus himself to ia dove, as on luiother occasion he did 
to. a Iambi. ;th^ have sti^ested the idea of a sensible appearance by the 
.]^ctuTes(iue descripdon, I saw the Spirit destaging fivm keavm like a dove. 
It is dKrefore not true in relation to the dove, that first in the more remote 
tradition j^ven by the synoptical writers, what was originally figurative, was 
received in 4 literal sense ; for in this sense it is understood by John, and 
if he have the correct account, the Baptist himself most have spoken of a 
visible dove-like appearance, as Bleek, Neander, and others, acknowledge. 

While the alleged distinction in relation to the dove, between the first three 
ermngelists and the fourth, is not to be found ; with respect to the voice, the 
difference is so wide, that it is inconceivable how the one account could be 
drawn from the other. For it is said that the testimony which John gave 
concerning Jesus, after the appearance: This is the Son of God (John i. 34), 
taken In connexion with the prece<Ung words : He that sent me to baptize, the 
same said unto me, etc., became, in the process of tradition, an immediate 
heavenly declaration, such as we see in Matthew : This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased. Supposing such a transformation admissible, some 
instigation to it must be shown. Now in Isaiah xlii. i, Jehovah says of his 
servant: '<^93 13 j words which, excepting tiiose 

between the parentheses, are almost literally translated by the declaration of 
the heavenly voice in Matthew. We learn from Matt xii. 17 if. that this 
passage was applied to Jesus as the Messiah ; and in it God himself is the 
speaker, as in the synoptical account of the baptism. Here then was what 
would much more readily prompt the fiction of a heavenly voice, than ^e 
expressions of John. Since, therefor^ we do not need a misapprehension 
of the Baptist’s language to explain the story of the divine voice, and since 
we cannot use it for the derivation of the allusion to the dove } we mu'st seek 
for the source of our narrative, not in one of the evangelical documents, but 
beyond the New Testament, — in the domain of cotemporary ideas, founded 
on the Old Testament, the total neglect of which has greatly diminished the 
value of Schleiermacher’s critique on the New Testament 
To regard declarations ccmceming the Messiah, put by poets info the 
mouth cd Jehovah, as real audible voices from heaven, was whdly in the 
spirit of the later Judaism, which not seldom supposed such vocal com- 
munications to £til to the lot of distinguished rabltins,*^ and of the messianic 
prejudices, which the early Christians both shared themselves, and were com- 
pelled, in confironting the Jews, to satisfy. In the passage quoted from 
Issuah, titere was a divine declaration, in which the present Messiah was 
pointed to as it wme with the firmer, and which was therefore specially 
adapted for a heavenly annunciation concorning him.. How could the spirit 
Christian l^end be tiow to imagine a scene, in which these words were 
audibly tpoken from heaven of the Messiah. But we dmect a farther motive 
for such a nqwesMtation of the ca^ by observing, that in Mark and Luke, 
the heavenly voice addresses Jesus in tiie Second pmoift and by comparing 
the words which, amtUfdipg to the Father^ were given in the old and lost 
gospekt as thoM of vmoe. Justin, i^lowing his Memoirs of the Apostles, 
t&r thus reports them: this ym et tti, 

opiafKio ytyemjiw e«;* Thtm^arf itly Son, this day have I i^g^tenj^.; '%n 

. m Bava Uei^ f .ha. i p. 437^ «{Si<^ 4 eU fo a 

heinrealy sto, in fie had tradkkm w lib byowc t am M|iwiwfr me italenis : pfU 

veiit€ui4iLMlkserermmiMnsuemidumUhtmmlmitirad^.:X‘ » 

.!,» XTbl'-a. fsryiih. <8. 
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the Gospel of the Hebrews, according to Epiphanius ; * this declaration was 
combined with that which our .Gospels contain. Clement of Alexandria^ 
and Augustin ^ seem to have read the words even in some copies of the 
latter ; and it is at least certain that some of our present manuscripts of Luke 
have this addition.^ Here were words uttered by the heavenly voice, drawn, 
not from Isaiah, but from Psalm ii 7, a passage considerea messianic by 
Jewish interpreters;® in Heb. i. 5, applied to Christ; and, from their being 
couched in the form of a direct address, confining a yet stronger induce- 
ment to conceive it as a voice sent to the Messiah from heaven. If .then the 
words of the psalm were originally attributed to the heavenly voice, or if they 
were only taken in connexion with the passage in Isaiah (as is probable from 
the use of the second person, <rh Jt, in Mark and Luke, since this form is 
presented in the psalm, and not in Isaiah), we have a sufficient indication 
that this text, long interpreted of the Messiah, and easily regarded as an 
address from heaven to the Messiah on earth, was the source of our narrative 
of the divine voi^, heard at the baptism of Jesua To unite it with the 
baptism, followed as a matter of course, when this was held to be a consecra- 
tion of Jesus to his office. 

We proceed to the descent of the Spirit in the form of a dove. In this 
examination we must separate the descent of the Spirit from the form of the 
dove, and consider the two particulars apart. That the Divine Spirit was 
to rest in a peculiar measure on the Messia^ was an expectation necessarily 
resulting from the notion, that the messianic times were to be those of the 
outpouring of the Spirit upon all flesh (Joel iii. 1 ff.) ; and in Isaiah xi. 1 f. 
it was expressly said of the stem of Jesse, that the spirit of the Lord would 
rest on it in all its fulness, as the Spirit of wisdom and understanding, of 
might, and of the fear of the Lord. The communication of the Spirit, con- 
sidered as an individual act, coincident with the baptism, had a in the 
history of David, on whom, when anointed by Samuel, the spirit of Code ame 
from that day forward (1 Sam. xvi. 13). Further, in the Old Testament 
phrases concerning the imparting of the Divine Spirit to men, especially in 
that expression of Isaiah, which best corresponds to the hrl of 

John, there Uready lay the germ of a symbolical representation ; for that 
Hebrew verb is applied also to the halting of armies, or, like the parallel 
Arabic word, even of animals. The imagination, once stimulated by such an 
e}q[)ression, would be the more strongly impelled to complete the picture by 
the necessity for distinguishing the descent of the Spirit on the Messiah, — 
in the Jewish view, from the mode in which it was imparted to the prophets 
(e.g. Isjaiah bu. 1)— 'in the Christian view, from its orainary communication 
to the baptised (e.g. Acts xix. i ff).® The position being once laid down 
that the Spirit was to descend on the Messiah, the question immediately 

^ occurred : Would it descend? This was necessarily decided fording 

to the popular Jewish idea, which always represented the Divine Spirit under 
some fonn or other, In the Old Testament and even in the New (Acts n, 
3), fire is the tmnd|)al s^bol of the Holy Spirit ; biit it by no means Mows 
that other senriMc ofojecits were not simii^ly used. In an imporUint passage 
of the Old Testament ( 0 ^ i ^ Spirit of Gdd is described as hovering 
ft ft^hrd Whic^ snggestSi as its sensible represeintation, tiie movement 

'* Bmsh xJtx. 13, 

' i, , 

coftflKti*.. . v'' 

‘ ;L-«nua, jod JJe EinL is dtt K< , 
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of a bird» rather than of fire. Thus the expresaipn Deut 3pcxii. 1 1, is 
used of the hovering of a bird over its youn^. But the imagination could not 
be satisfied with the general figure of a bird ; it must have a specific image^ 
and everything led to the choice of the dove. 

In the East, and especially in Syria, the dove is a sacred bird,^^ and it is so 
for a reason which almost necessitated its association with the Spirit moving 
on the face of the primitive waters (Gen. i. 2). The brooding dove was a 
symbol of the quickening warmth of nature it thus perfectly represented 
the function which, in the Mosaic cosmogony, is ascribed to the Spirit of 
God, — the calling forth of the world of life from the chaos of the first 
creation. Moreover, when the earth was a second time covered with water, 
it is a dove, sent by Noah, which hovers over its waves, and which, by pluck- 
ing an olive leaf, and at length finally disappearing, announces the renewed 
possibility of ^ living on the earth. Who then can wonder that in Jewish 
writings, the Spirit hovering over the primeval waters is expressly compared 
to a dove,^’^ and that, apart from the narrative under examination, the dove 
is taken as a symbol of the Holy Spirit How near to this lay the associa- 
tion of the hovering dove with the Messiah, on whom the dove-like spirit 
was to descend, is evident, without our having recourse to the Jewish writ- 
ings, which designate the Spirit hovering over the waters, Gen. i. 2, as the 
Spirit of the Messiah, and also connect with him its emblem, the Noachian 
dove.^® 

When, in this manner, the heavenly voice, and the Divine Spirit down- 
hovering like a dove, gathered from the cotemporary Jewish ideas, had 
become integral parts of the Christian legend concerning the circumstances 
of the baptism of Jesus ; it followed, of course, that the heavens should open 
themselves, for the Spirit, once embodied, must have a road before it could 
descend through the vault of heaven,^® 

The result of the preceding inquiries, viz., that the alleged miraculous 
circumstances of the baptism of Jesus have merely a mythical value, might 
have been much more readily obtained, in the way of inference from the 
preceding chapter; for if, according to that, John had not acknowledged 
Jesus to be the Messiah, there could have been no appearances at the 
baptism of Jesus, demonstrative to John of his Messiahship. We have, how- 
ever, established the mythical character of the baptismal phenomena, without 


Tibull. Carm. L. i, eleg; v. 17 f. See the remark of Broeckhuis on this passage i 
Creuzer, Symbolik, ii. s. 70 £. ; Paulus, exeg. Handb. i, a, s. 369. 

Creuzer, Symbolik, ii. s. 80. 

Chagiga c. ii. ; Spinius Dei ferebatur super aquas^ sicui columba^ qua fertur super 
pullos sues nec tangit itlos^ Ir Gibborim ad Genes. , t, 2, ap. Schdttgen, horse, i. p. 9. 

Targum Koheleth, ii. 12, vox iutiuris is Interpreted as vox s^ritus sancti* To r^ard 
this, with Liicke, as an arbitrary interpretadon, seems itself like arbitrariness, in the face of 
the above data. 

Bereschith rabba, & 2, f. 4, 4, ad Gex^, T. 2 (ap. Schottgen ut sup.): inUlUgiiur 
opirUus ngi^ Masia^ ie quo dicUur, Jes. xi. 2 : ^ quiescei super Ulumtspiriius Domini. 

Sohar. Numcr. f. 68. col. 271 f. (in Schdttgen, horse, 2, p* 537 f.). The puiport of 
this passage rests on the following cabalistic conclusion : If David, according to PsTlii. SO^ 
h the olive tree ; the Messiah, a scion of Darid, is the olive leaf : and since it Is said of 
Noah’s dove, Qen» vitl. ii, tl^ it carried an olive leaf in its mouth ; the Messiah will be 
ushered into the world by a dove,^£ven«Christian interpreters have compared the dove M 
the baptism of Jesus to the Noachian one; see Suicer, Thesaurus, 2, Art, ^ 688, 

It has beai customary to cite in this connection, that the Samaritans^ paid divii^ hoiiours 
to a dove under the name of Achtma, on Mount Gerizim ; but thui is a Jewish accusatiour 
grounded on a \rilfitNtniseonstraction, See Staudlin^s and Teschimer'a Archiv, fiir K. G< 
1, ^ a 66, Lttck^ 1, a 367. V 

" StM Fritzsche, Ck>mm. in Matt, p, 14$, 
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inrefupjidnng die result of the inrevioas dupter; and thus the two isd^P^* 
dendy obtained conclusions may serve to torengtheb each odier. 

Supposing aU the immediate drcumstoces of the baptism Of Jesus uh» 
historical, the question ocean, whether the baptism itself be also a mere 
mythus. Fritzsche seems not disinclined to the afiSrinative, for he leaves it 
undecided whether the first Christians knew historically, or only supposed, 
in conformity with their messianic ei^ectatiOns, that Jesus was consecrated 
to his messianic office by John, as his forjerunner. This view may be sup- 
ported by the observation, that in the Jewish expectation, which originated 
m the history of David, combined with the prophet^ of Malachi, there was 
adequate inducement to Sssume such a consecration of Jesus by the Baptist, 
even without historical warrant; and tiie mention of John's baptism in rela- 
tion to Jesus (Acts i. so), in a narrative, itself traditional, proves nothing 
to the contrary. Yet, on the other hand, it is to be considered that the 
; baptism of Jesus by John furnishes the most natural basis for an explanation 
of the messianic project of Jesus. When we have two cotemporaries, of 
whom one announces the proximity of the Messiah's kingdom, and tlie other 
subsequently assumes the character of Messiah ; the conjecture arises, even 
without positive information, that they stood in a relation to each other— 
that the latter owed his idea to the former. If Jesus had the messianic idea 
excited in him by John, yet, as is natural, only so far that he also looked for- 
ward to the advent of the messianic individu^ whom he did nol^ in the first 
instance, idmitify with himself; he would most likely submit himself to the 
baptism of John. This would probably take place without any striking oc- 
currences; and Jesus, in no way announced by it as the Baptist's superior, 
might, as above remarked, continue for some time to demean himself as his 
disciple. 

If we take a comparative retrospect of our evangelical documents, tiie pre- 
eminence which has of late been sought for the fourth gospel appears totally 
unmerited. The single historical £ac^ the baptism of Jesus by John, is not 
mentioned by the fourth Evangelist, wto is solicitous about the mythical 
adjuncts alone, wd these he in reality gives no more simply than the synop- 
tical writers, bis omission of the opening heaven excepted ; for the ffivine ' 
speech is not wanting, in his narrative, if we read It impartially. In the 
words, i. 33 ; A& fAa/ sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me. 
Upon whom Swu skalt see the Spirit deseending, and remaining on Aim, tie 
sameJs he whM beiptizeth with the Holy Ghost, we have not only substantially 
the kme pm^ort as that conveyed by the ^avenly voice in the synoptic^ 
gospels; but, also a divine declaration ; the only diffisrence being, that here 
J<rf>n is addressed exclusively, and prior to the baptism of Jesus. Ihhis differ- 
ence originated partly in the importance which the fourth EvangeUst attached 
to the relatioa between ffie Baptist and Jesus, and triiich teqairsd. that the 
oit^ia. the messianic individual, as well ea the proximity <ff his kingdom, 
.tixottld.have been revmdra to. John at bis ddl to baptise; and H might be 
Mriiy , suggested the hairative in i Sam. xvi, according to which Samnel, 
l>ei%toht by to anoint a king selected from tiie sons of Jesse* i< 

thus aqtiton^oi ter ;|nb^ the entnmce of Atise and amt^ 

hvn, ^ :0s it taj, ;?Ile'destont of the Spirit whkffi In INurid^cws 

f^iqws his. txxes^^ Ei»ng4i< ma«fc a» aatooedw^t 
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SLBLATIOK 6r THE SUPERMAVuraL AT THE BAPTISM OF JEStlS TO THB 
SUPERNATURAL IN HlS CONCEPTION. 


At tfie commencement of this chapter, ve' enquired into the subjective 
views of Jesw in his reception of John’s baptism', or the idea which he enter'" 
tained of its relation to his own character. We close this discussion with 
an inquiry into the objective purpose of the miracles at the baptism of Jesus, 
or the mode in which they were to subserve the manifestation of his messiah- 
ship. 

The common answer to such ah inquiry is, that J^tis was thereby inducted 
to his public office and declared to be the Messi^* f.e. that nothing was 
conferred on him, and that simply the character which be alr^dy possessed 
was manifested to others. But, it may be asked, is such an abstraction in- 
tended by our narrators ? A consecration to an office, effected by divine 
co-operation, .was ever considered by antiquity as a delegation of divine powers 
for its fulfilment j hence, in the Old Testament, the kings, as soon as they 
are anointed, are filled with the spirit of God (i Sam. x. 6, lo, xvi 13) ; and 
in the New Testament also, the apostles^ before entering on their vocation, 
are furnished with supernatural gifts (Acts ii.). It may, therefore, be before- 
hand conjectured, that according to the original sense of the Gospels, the 
consecration of Jesus at his baptism was attended with a supply of high'er 
powers ; and this is confirmed by an examination of our narratives. For the 
synoptical writers all state, th^ after the baptism, the Spirit led JesuS into 
the wilderness, obviously marking this journey as the first effect of the higher 
principle infused at his baptism : and in John, the words fuytty aMv, 
applied to the descending Spirit, seem to intimate, that firom the time of the 
baptism there was a relation not previously subsisting, between the mwfui 
Aytov and Jesus. 

This interpretation of the marvels at the baptism of J^us. seems in con- 
tradiction with the narratives of his conception. If Jesus, u Matthew and 
Luke state, was conceived by the Holy Ghost ; or if, as John propounds, the 
divine tAt word, was made flesh in him, firom the beginning of his 

earthly existence ; why did he yet need, at his baptism, a specif intromission 
of the mw/ta iyiovf Several modem expositors have seen, and sought to 
solve, this difficulty. Olshausen's explanation consists in the distinction 
between the potential and the actud ; but it is self-contradicto^.* For if 
the character of the Xpurrds which was manifested acid, with the ripened man- 
hood of Jesus, at his baptism, was already present poUnHA in the diild and 
youth ; there must have also been an inward principle of development, by 
means of which his powers would gradually unfold themselves firom within, 
instead of being fimt awakened by'a sudden illapse of the Spirit from without. 
This, however, does not piedude the pc^ibilitytfaiU: the divine prinC^le, 
existing in Jesus, as supematsrally cxmceived, firom the mdinent of his birth, 
might need, owing to dto hUnnui fiarm of its. development, some impulser- firom 
witboot; and Liicke* has mom justly jproceeded on this contrast' between, 
external impulse and farwaid dev^j^rat . 'fhe A^yoc, present in Jesos fitpmV 
his liurth, jieeded, he thinks, hdwem strong might be the inward befit^ sotntf; 
extexhfd stimulus and vivificadon, in order to arrive at fiifi acfiv^ smd mau^ 

* Il«», Gesehidite JeMii I, s. rod ■ 

* Bibl. Comm. i, .s. 173 f. ^ 

* Comm. surn’Evanig. Joh.' t. <).’.37g£ 
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festation in the world ; and that which awakena an4 guides the divine life* 
germ in the world is, on apostolic sfaowingi the aytov. Allowing this» 

yet the inward disposition and the requisite force of the outward stimulus 
stand in an inverse relation to each other ; so that the stronger ,thd outward 
stimulus required, the weaker is the inward disposition ; &ut in. a case where 
the inward disposition is consummate, — as it must be supposed in Jesus, 
engendered by the Spirit, or animated by the — the exterior impulse 

ought to be a minimum^ that is, every circumstance, even the most common, 
might serve as a determination of the inward tendency. But at the baptism 
of Jesus we see the maximum of exterior impulse, in the visible descent of 
the divine Spirit \ and although we allow for the special nature of the mes- 
sianic task, for the fulfilment of which he must be qualified,* yet the maximum 
Of inward disposition, which fitted him to be the vtos ®€aD, cannot at the same 
time be supposed as existing in him from his birth : a consequence which 
Liicke only escapes, by reducing the baptismal scene to a mere inauguration, 
thus, as has been already shown, contradicting the evangelical records. 

We must here give a similar decision to that at which we arrived concern- 
ing the genealogies ; viz., that in that circle of the early Christian church, in 
which the narrative of the descent of the wvcv/ta on Jesus at his baptism was 
formed, the idea that Jesus was generated by the same Try^fm cannot have 
prevailed ; and while, at the present day, the communication of the divine 
nature to Jesus is thought of as cotemporary with his conception, those Chris- 
tians must have regarded his baptism as the epoch of such communication. 
In fact, those primitive Christians whom, in a former discussion, we found 
to have known nothing, or to have believed nothing, of the supernatural con- 
ception of Jesus, were also those who connected the first communication of 
divine powers to Jesus with his baptism in the Jordan. For no other doc- 
trine did the orthodox fathers of the church more fiercely persecute the 
ancient Ebionites,® with their gnostic fellow-believer Cerinthus,® than for this : 
that the Holy Spirit first united himself with Jesus at his baptism. In the 
Gospel of the Ebionites it was written that the irvtvfaa, not only descended on 
Jesus in the form of a dove, but entered into him and according to Justin, 
it was the general expectation of the Jews, that higher powers would first be 
granted to the Messiah, when he should be anointed by his forerunner Elias.® 

The development of these ideas seems to have been the following. When 
the messianic dignity of Jesus began to be acknowledged among the Jews, 
it was thought appropriate to connect his coming into possession of the 
re<|uisite gifl^ with the epoch from which he was in some degree known, and 
winch, from &e ceremqny that marked it, was also best adapted to represent 
that anointing with the Holy Spirit, expected by the Jews for their Messiah : 
and fjrom this point of view was formed the legend of the occurrences at the 
baptism. But as reverence for Jesus was heightened, and men appeared in 
tbe Christian church who were acquainted with more exalted messianic ideas, 


* From the ortHodoo; noia't of view, it cannot be consistently said, with Itofiiiiaan {p. 301), 
that forthecbavictioii^t t^messiahship and the maintenance of the right position,, amid so 
many temptatiphi^ and Mlverse chcmstances, an internally porougbt certainty did not 
Jesas, mi extPnM imnfinMibn 1 ^ a fret was requisite. 
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this tardy maHiifestation tyf messiahship was no longer suflSdent ; his relation 
with the Holy Spirit was ri^ferred to his conception ; and from this point of 
view was forjaaed the tradition of the supernatural conception pf Jesus. Here 
too* perhaps* the words of the .heavenly voice, which might originally be those 
of Ps. ii. were altered after Isaiah xlii. r. For the words, tn^fiipov yeyivvriKa 
<r«, This ' ha/^€ I begotten thee, ^etQ consistent with the notion that Jesus 
was Constituted the' Son of God at his baptism i but they were no longer suit- 
able to that occasion* when the opinion had arisen' that the origin of his life 
was an immediate divine act. By this later representation, however, the 
earlier one was by no means supplanted* but, on the contrary* tradition and 
her recorders being large-hearted* both narratives — that of the miracles at the 
baptism* and that of the supernatural conception, or the indwelling of the 
Xoyos in Jesus from the commencement of his life, although, strictly, they 
exclude each other* went forth peaceably side by side* alid so were depicted 
by our Evangelists, not excepting even the fourth. Just as in the case of the 
genealogies : the narrative of the imparting of the Spkit at the baptism could 
not arise after the formation of the idea that Jesus was engendered by the 
Spirit ; but it might be retained as a supplement* because tradition is ever 
unwilling to renounce any of its acquired treasures. 


§ 53* 

PLACE AND TIME OF THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS. DIVERGENCIES OF THE 
EVANGELISTS ON THIS SUBJECT. 

The transition from the baptism to the temptation of Jesus, as it is made 
by the synoptical writers, is attended with difficulty in relation both to place 
and time. 

With respect to the former, it strikes us at once* that according to all the 
synoptical gospels* Jesus after his baptism^ was led into the wilderness to be 
tempted* implying that he was not previously in the wilderness, although* 
according to Matt iii. i* John, by whom he was baptized, exercised his min^ 
istry there* This apparent contradiction has been exposed by the most recent 
critic of Matthew’s gospel* for the sake of proving the statement that Jolm 
baptized in the wilderness to be erroneous.^ But they who cannot resolve 
to reject this statement on grounds previously laid down, may here avail 
themselves of the supposition* that John delivered his preliminary discourses 
an the wilderness of Judea, but resorted to the Jordan for the purpose of bap- 
tizing ; or, if the banks of the Jordan be reckoned part of that wilderness* 
of the presumption that the Evangelists can only have intended that the Spirit 
led Jesus fartto into the recesses of the wilderness, but have neglected to 
state this with precision, because their description of the scene at the baptism 
had obliterated from their imagination their former designation of the locality 
of John’s agency, 

But there is, insides, a chronological difficulty : namel)/? that while, accord- 
ing to the synoptical writers, Jesus, in the plenitude of the Spirit, just com- 
municated to him at the Joidan, betakes himself, in consequence of that 
communication* for forty days to the wilderness, where the temptation occurs* 
and then returns into Galilee? John, the contraty, is silent concerning the 
temptation, and appears to suppose an interval of a few days only, between 
ihe baptism Of Jesus and his journey into Galilee j thns allowing no space 

* Sduieekenbuiger* iiber 4ea Uisprtmk de$ ersten l^oaischm Kvsiig.t s* 09« 
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for a six weeks' residence in the wilderness. The fourth Evangelist com- 
mences his narrative with the testimony which the Baptist delivers to the 
emissaries of the Sanhedrim (i. r^) i the next day (rp jgnuj^v) he makes the 
Baptut recite the inddent which in the synoptical gospels is followed by the 
baptism (v. 39) : again, the next day hravputv) he causes two of his dis- 
ciples to follow Jesus (v. 35) ; farther, tAe next day ^rS hraipwv, v. 44), as 
Jesus is on the point of journeying into Galilee, Philip and Nathanael join 
him ; and lastly, on the third day, rp rpirp (iL j), Jesus is at the 

wedding in Cana of Galilee. The most natural inference is, that the baptism 
took place immediately before John’s narrative of its attendant occurrences, 
and as according to the synoptical gospels the temptation followed close on 
the baptism, both these events must be inserted between v. 28 and 29, as 
Euthymitls supposed. But between that which is narrated down to v. 28, 
and the sequel from v. 29 inclusive, there is only the interval of a morroto, 
hravpwv, while the temptation requires a period of forty days ; hence, exposk 
tors have thought it necessary to give hta6piw the wider sense of Svrepoy 
afterwards', this however is inadmissible, because the expression rp 
rp TptTj;, the third day, follows in connexion with hrwSpwv, and restricts its 
meaning to the morrow. We might therefore be inclined, with Kuinol, to 
separate the baptism and the temptation, to place the baptism after v. 28, and 
to regard the next day’s interview between Jesus and John (v. 29) as a part- 
ing visit from the former to the latter : inserting after this the journey into 
the wilderness and the temptation. But without insisting that tlie first three 
Evangelists seem not to allow even of a day’s interval between the baptism 
and the departure of Jesus into the wilderness, yet even later we have the 
same difficulty in finding space for the forty days. For it is no more possible 
to place the residence in the wilderness between the supposed parting visit 
and the direction of the two disciples to Jesus, that is between v. 34 and 35, 
as Kuinol attempts, than between v. 28 and 29, since the former as well as 
the latter passages are connected by travpiav, on the morrow. Hence we 
must descend to v. 43 and 44 ; but here also there is only the interval of a 
morrow, and even chap, il i, we are shut out by an ^jaepa rpLrq, third day, 
so that, proceeding in this way, the temptation would at la.st be carried to 
die residence of Jesus in Galilee, in direct opposition to the statement of the 
synoptical writers ; while, in further contradiction to them, the temptation is 
placed at a farther and farther distance from the baptism. Thus neither at 
V. 29, nor below it, can the forty days’ residence of Jesus in the wilderness 
with the temptation be intercalated : and it must therefore be referred, 
according to the plan of Lilcke and others,* to the period before v. 19, which 
seems to allow of as large an interpolation as can be desired, inasmuch as 
the fourth Evangelist there commences his history. Now it is true that what 
follows firom v. 19 to 28 is not of a kind absolutely to exclude the baptism 
and temptation of Jesus as earlier occurrences ; but firom v. 39 to 34, the 
Evangelist is fin fivm making the Bai)tist speak as if there had been an 
interval of six weeks between the baptism and his narrativp of its circuip- 
stances.* That the*fourth Evangelist should have omitted, chance merely, 
the history of the temptation, im{»rtant as it wastin the view of the other 
' Evangelists, seems inqirobable : it is rather to be concluded, either that it was 
dogmaticalljr oSensive to him, so that he omitted it designedly, or that it was 
not current in the circle of traditimi from whkh'he drew his materials. 

The period of forty days is assigned by ail three of the synoptical writers 

% 
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for the reaidence of Jesus in the wilderness; but to this agreement is annexed 
the not inconsiderable discrepancy, tba^ according to Matthew, the tempta- 
tion by the devil commences after the lapse of the forty days, while, according, 
to the others, it appears to have been going forward during this time ; for the 
words of Mark (i. 13), ht was in the wilderness forty days tempted of Satan, 

ir ry rtovapditovra vecpofo/Mvos iwh rov ^rarS, and the simi- 

lar ones of Luke i s, can have no other meaning. Added to this, there is a 
difference between the two latter evangelists ; Mark only placing the tempta- 
tion generally within the duration of forty days, without naming the particular 
acts of the tempter, which according to Matthew, were subsequent to the 
forty days ; while Luke mentions both the prolonged temptation (vetpa(*<r6ai) 
of the forty days, and the three special temptations (neipwr/ioi) which followed.* 
It has been thought possible to make the three accounts tally by supposing 
th|tt the devil tempted Jesus during the forty days, as Mark states ; that after 
the lapse of that time he approached him with the three temptations given by 
Matthew; and that Luke’s narrative includes the whole. Further, the 
temptations have been distinguished into two kinds; that which is only 
generally mentioned, as continued through the forty days, being considered 
invisible, like the ordinary attempts of Satan against men ; and the three 
particularised temptations being regarded as personal and visible assaults, 
resorted to on the failure of the first.* But this distinction is evidently built 
on the air ; moreover, it is inconceivable why Luke should not specify one of 
the temptations of the forty days, and should only mention the three subse- 
quent ones detailed by Matthew. We might conjecture that the three 
temptations narrated by Luke did not occur after the six weeks, but were 
given by way of specimen from among the many that took place during that 
time ; and that Matthew misunderstood them to be a sequel to the forty days’ 
temptatioa^ But the challenge to m^e stones bread must in any case be 
placed at the end of that period, for it appealed to the hunger of Jesus, 
arising from a forty days’ fast (a cause omitted by Mark alone). Now in 
Luke also this is the first temptation, and if this occurred at the close of the 
forty days, the others could not have been earlier. For it is not to be 
admitted that the separate temptations being united in Luke merely by ml, 
and not by ror« and n-cihty as in Matthew, we are not bound to preserve the 
order of them, and that without violating the intention of the third Evangelist 
we may place the second and third temptation before the first. Thus Luke 
is convicted of a want of historical tact; for after representing Jesus as 
tempted by the devil forty days, he has no details to give concerning this 
long period, but narrates later temptations ; hence we are not inclined, with 
the most recent critic of Matthew’s Gospel, to regard Luke’s as the original, 
and Matthew’s as the traditional and adulterated narrative.* Rather, as in 
Mark the temptation is noticed without farther details than that it lasted 
forty days, and in Matthew the particular cases of temptation are narrated, 
tlie hunger which induced the first rendering it necessary to place them after 
the'forty days ; Luke has evidently the secondary statement) for he unites the 
two previous ones in a ngtimer scarcely tolerably giving the forty days* 
process of temi>tation, and then superfluously bringing forward particular 
instances as additional facts. It is not on this account to be concluded that 
Luke wrote after Mark, and its dependence on him ; but supposing, on the 

Compare Pritrsche, Comm, in Miwa« s. 33 De Wette, eseg. Mandb., i, 3, s, 33. 
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■'Contrary, that Mark here borrowed from Luke, he extracted only the first and 
general part of the latter Evangelist’s narrative, having ready, in lieu of the 
farther detail of single temptation^ mr addition peculiar to himself ; namely, 
that Jesus, during his residence in the wilderness was rw fiifptwv, m'M 
■Mi ivUd beaits. 

What was Mark's object in introducing the wild beasts, it is difficult to say. 
The majority of expositors are of opinion that he intended to complete the 
terrible picture of the wilderness ; ® but to this it is not without reason ob- 
jected, that the clause would then have been in closer connexion with the 
words rp he was in the wilderness, instead of being placed after 
^eipaii/itvos, temptedy^ Usteri has hazarded the conjecture that this particu- 
lanty may be designed to mark Christ as the antitype of Adam, who, in 
Paradise, also stood in a peculiar relation to the animals, and Olshausen 
4 ias eagerly laid hold on this mystical notion; but it is an interpretation 
which finds little support in the context. Schleierinacher, in pronouncing 
this feature of Mark's narrative extravagant^* doubtless means that this 
Evangelist here, as in other instances of exaggeration, borders on the style of 
the apocryphal gospels, for whose capricious fictions we are not seldom 
unable to suggest a cause or an object, and thus we must rest contented, for 
riie present, to penetrate no farther into the sense of his statement. 

With respect to the difference between Matthew and Luke in the arrange- 
ment of the several temptations, we must equally abide by Schleiermacher's 
criticism and verdict namely, that Matthew’s order seems to be the original, 
because it is founded on the relative importance of the temptations, which is 
the main consideration, — the invitation to worship Satan, which is the strongest 
temptation, being made the final one ; whereas the arrangement of Luke Issoks 
■like a later and not very happy transposition, proceeding from the considera- 
tion — alien to the original spirit of the narrative — that Jesus could more 
■readily go with the devil from' the wilderness to the adjacent mountain and 
■from thence to Jerusalem, than out of the wilderness to the city and from 
thence back again to the mountain.** While the first two Evangelists close 
their narrative of the temptation with the ministering of angels to Jesus, Luke 
has a conclusion peculiar to himself, namely, that the devil left Jesus for a 
season, axpi Kaipov (v. 13), apparently intimating that the sufferings of Jesus 
w«e a farther assault of the devil ; an idea not resumed by Luke; but alluded 
■to in John xiv. 30. 


§ 54 - 


THE HISTOE.Y OP THE TEMPTATION CONCEIVED IN THE SENSE OP THE 

EVANGELISTS. 


Few evimgelieal passages have undergone a more industrious criticism, or 
enore completely run through the circle of all possible interpretations, thim 
riie history in question, . For the personal appearance of the devil, whidi it 
iseems to contain, E thorn which would not uUow commentators to repose 
on the most obyio^ ^te^euribn, but incessantljr u^ed them to new efforts. 
The seijes of ekpUnailmu hence resulting; led to criried cmniwrisons, among 
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which those of Schmidt^^ Fritzsche,* and Usteri,’ seem to have carried the 
inquiry to its utmost limits. 

The first interpretation that suggests itself on on unprejudiced considera* 
tion of the text is this ; that Jesus was led by the Divine Spirit received at 
his baptism into the wilderness, there to undergo a temptation by the devil, 
who accordingly appeared to him visibly and personally, and in various ways, 
and at various places to which he was the conductor, prosecuted his purpose 
of temptation ; but meeting with a victorious resistance, he withdrew from 
Jesus, and angels appeared to mmister to him. Such is the simple exegesis 
of the narrative, but viewed as a history it is encumbered with difficulties. 

To take the portions of the narrative in their proper order : if the Divine 
Spirit led Jesus into the wilderness with the design of exposing him to tempta- 
tion, as Matthew expressly says, tit ripf tpt/fiov roO TlveS/tarot, 

trttpaarO^ai (iv. t), ot what use was this temptation ? That it had a vicarious 
and redeeming value will hardly be maintained, or that it was necessary for 
God to put Jesus to a trial ; neither can it be consistently shown that by this 
temptation Jesus was to be made like us, and, according to Heb. iv. 15, 
tempted in all things like as we are ; for the fullest measure of trial fell to 
his share in after life, and a temptation, effected by the devil in person, 
would rather make him u/tliHe us, who are spared such appearances. 

The forty days’ fast, too, is singular. One does not understand how Jesus 
could hunger after six weeks of abstinence from all food without having 
hungered long before ; since in ordinary cases the human frame cannot sus- 
tain a week's deprivation of nourishment. It is true, expositors * console 
themselves by calling the forty days a round number, and by supposing that 
the expression of Matthew, vytrrtvtrat, and even that of Luke, ovk l^ycv 
are not to be taken strictly, and do not denote abstinence from all 
food, but only from that which is customary, so that the use of roots and 
herbs is not excluded. On no supposition, however, can so much be sub- 
tracted from the forty days as to leave only the duration of a conceivable 
fast ; and that nothing short of entire abstinence from all nourishment was 
intended by the Evangelists Fritzsche has clearly shown, by pointing out the 
parallel between the fast of Jesus and that of Moses and Elias, the former ot 
whom is said to have eaten no bread and drunk no water for forty days (Exod. 
xxxiv. z8 ; Deut. ix. 9, 18), and the latter to have gone for the same period 
in the strength of a meal taken before his journey (i Kings xix. 8). But such 
a fast wants the credentials of utility, as well as of possibility. From the 
context it appears, that the fast ot Jesus was prompted by the same Spirit 
which occasioned his journey to the wilderness, and which now moved him 
to a holy self-discipline, whereby men of God, under the old dispensation, 
purified themselves, and became worthjr of divine visions. But it could not 
be hidden from that Spirit, that Satan, in attacking Jesus, would avail himself 
of this very fast, and make the hunger thence arising an accomplice in his 
temptation. And was not the fast, in this case, a kind of challenge to Satan, 
an act of presumption, ill becoming even the bttt warranted ^If-confidence?* 

But the personal appearance of the devil is the great stumbling-block in 

• 

^ Exegetische ti b. 377 (F. 
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pieseot oanative. it is said, there be a personal devil, he ca&hot tdce 
a visible ^rm ; and if . that were possible, he would hardly demmn hhHiself as 
he is reprinted to have done in the gospela It is with die existence of the 
devil as with that of angels— even the believers in a revelation are perplexed 
by it, bemuse the idea did not spring up anuntg the recipients of revdation, 
hut was transplanted by them^ durir^ exiles from a profane sdL* Moreover, 
to those who have not qtdte shut out the lighm of the present the exist- 
ence cd a devil is become in the highest degree doubtful. 

On this snbjec^ as wi^ as on that of angels, Schleimmacher may serve as 
an interpreter of modem opinion. He shows that the idea of a being such 
as the devil, is an assembu^e of contradictions : that as tire idM of Mgels 
originated in a limited observation nature, so that of the devil originated 
an a limited observation of seif, and as our kaowle<4;e of human nature pn^ 
gresses, must recede farther into the background, and the apped to the devil 
be henceforth regarded as the resource of ignorance and sloth.’’ Even ad* 
(mitting the existence of a devil, a visible and persomd appearance on his 
part, such as is here supposed, has its peculiar difficulties. Olshausen him- 
self observes, that there is no parallel to it either in the Old (»r New Testa- 
ment Farther, if the devil, that he m^ht have some hope of deceiving 
Jesus, abandoned his own form, and took that of a man, or of a good angd ; 
it may be reasonably asked whetiier the passage, a Cor. xi 14, Saian is 
Sransformei into an angel of lights be intended Uterally, and if so, whether 
this fantastic conception can be substantially true ? * 

As to the temptations, it was early asked by Julian, how the devil could 
hope to deceive Jesns, knowing, as he must, bis higher nature?* And 
Theodore’s aaswm that the divinity of Jesus was then unknown to thOMdevil, 
«s contradicted by the . observation, that had he not then beheld a higher 
doature in Jesus, he would scarcely have taken the trouble to appear specially 
to him in person. In relation to the particular temptations, an assent cannot 
he withheld from the canon, that^ to be cr^lible, the narrative must ascribe 
nothing to the devil inconsistent with his estaUished cunning.’* Now the 
frrst temptation, appealing to hunger, we gmt, is not ill-conceived ; if this 
-were ineffectual, tite devil, as an arnul tactician, should have had a yet more 
Alluring temptation at hand ; but instead of this, we find him, in Matthew, 
{uoposiqg to Jesus the neck-breaking font of castii^; himself down from the 
pinnacle cff the temple— a fiirless inviting experiment titan the metamorphosis 
•of the. stones. This proposition finding no aocqptance, there foUovra, w » 
•cfrtwning effort, a suggestkm vritidt, whatever might be foe briber every true 
l«raeli|e would instantly reject wifo Abhorrence— to fall dofwn and wotriiip 
Ahe..deviL So indiscreet a cbcnce and artar^mneiH of temptatiomk has thtipwit 
enost modem commmtatofs into perpUnti^.H As foe three teo^ptations tooh 
-place, in titree different and distant phmes, the qnestion oocors : how did 
foe dem fiomone to the othar? Even tire oifoodox hold 

* I>e'Wett!e, liifal DogOwAlt, g lyi. Gminbeig, Gnmdrtieeeiner EocenduedM A« T., 
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tlW Uu8 ehimge of jdace was effected quite natordly, for ‘Ones suppose that 
Jesus set outona Joora^, imdtbat the devil fdlowed him.” the ex- 
pressions, the devil ta^s hifn—sett him, w^m K okf/fiavti-^-Jartpriv airov 6 &<£- 
fioKofi in Matthew : taking, ^yay«n', draught, set, hmtaree, in Luke^ 

obviously imply that the transportation was effected by the -devil, and more^ 
over, the particular given in Li^e, that the devil showed Jesus all the kingdoms 
of the w(»id in a moment of tim^ points to somethit^ magical ; $0 that witl^ 
out doubt the Bvtmgelists intendra to convey the idea of magical ti&sporta- 
tions, as in Acts viii. 29, a power of carrying away, ifutiiur, is atbibuted to 
the Spmt of ihe Lori. But it was early found irreconcilable with the dignity 
of Jesus that the devil should thus exercise a magical power over him, and 
carry him about in the air;” an idea which seemed extravagant even to 
^ose who tolerated the personal appearance of the devil. The incredibility 
is augmented, when we consider the soisation which the appearance of Jesus 
on the roof of the temple must have excited, even supposing it to be the 
roof of Solomon’s Porch only, in which case the gilded spears on the holy of 
holies, and the prohibition to la}TOen to tread its roof, would not be an 
obstacle.” The well-known question suggested by the last temptation, as to 
the situation of the mountain, from whose summit may be seen all the king- 
doms of the world, has been met by the information that K^ftot here means 
no more than Palestine, and ^omKtiat, its several kingdoms and tetrarchies 
but this is a scarcely less ludicrous explanation than the one that the devil 
showed Jesus all the kingdoms of the world on a map ! No answer re mains. 
but that such a mountain existed only in the ancient idea of the earth as a 
plam, and in the popular imagination, which can easily stretch a mountain 
up fetkii^ven, and sharpy an eye to penetrate infinity. 

Lastly, the incident with which our narrative closes, namely, that angels 
came and ministered to Jesus, is not without difficulty, apart from the above- 
mentioned doubts as to die existence of such beings. For the expression 
SiifKivow can signify no other kind of ministering than that of presenting 
food ; and this is proved not tmly by the context, according to which Jesus 
had need of such tendance, but by a comparison of the circumstances with 
1 Kings xix. 5, where an angel brings food to Elijah. But of the only two 
possible suppodtionSi both are equally incongruous : that ethereal beings like 
angels diould ronvey earthly matorial food, or that the human body of Jesus 
should be nourished with heavenly substances, if any such exist 


S SS- 

TUB TEMPTATION CONSICmtE]} AS A KATURAt OCCURRENCE EITHER 
INTERHAl. OR EXTBRNAt; ANR AtSO AS A PARABLE. 

The impossiUHty of conceiving the radden removals of Jesus to the tempie 
and ffie mountain, led some even of die ancient commentmors to the opinion, 
that at least the locality of die second and third temptations^was not j^esent 
to Jnas ccKporeally and extemally, but mmdy in a vision ; f while some 
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modem ones, tp whom the personal apjpearance of the devil was esp^iallf 
offensive, have supposed that the whole transaction with him passra frotp 
beginning to. end within the recesses of the soul of Jesus. Herewith they 
have regarded the forty days’ ftuit either as a mere internal representation * 
(which, however, is a most inadmissible perversion of the plainly historic 
text : vri<rrtva-fK rtmupdKOvra itmpfdv in&wt, Matt. iv. a), or as a re;^. 
fact, in which case the formidable difficulties mentioned in the pr^eding section 
remain valid. The internal representation of the temptations is by some 
made to accompany a state of ecstatic vision, for which they retain a super- 
natural cause, deriving it either from God, or from the kingdom of darkness:* 
others ascribe to the vision more of the nature of a dream, and accordingly 
seek a natural cause for it, in the reflections with which Jesus was occupied 
during his waking moments.* According to this theory, Jesus, in the solemn 
mood which the baptismal scene was calculated to produce, reviews lus 
messianic plan, and together with the trae means for its execution, he re<^s 
their possible abuses ; an excessive use of miracles and a love of domination, 
by which man, in the Jetrish mode of thinking, became, instead of an instru- 
ment of God, a promoter of the plans of tlie devil While surrendering him- 
self to such meditations, his finely organized body is overcome by their 
exciting influence; he sinks for some time into deep exhaustion, and then into 
a dream-like state, in which his mind unconsciously embodies hb {aevious 
thoughts in speaking and acting forms. 

To support thb transference of the whole scene to the inward nature of 
Jesus, commentators think that they can produce some features of the evan- 
gelical nanative itself. The expression of Matthew (iv. ^ i), «s ^ 

tprjftxof vnb roS IIvfli/Mtrof, and Still more that of Luke (iv. i), ^cro ^ 
Ilvvvjuan, correspond fully to the forms : iysi> 6 f»,rpr tr musv/mrt. Rev. I lo, 
dvjvtyKi itM tit tfoiiuw h'wvcv/Mrt, xvii. 3, and to similar ones in Ezekiel ; and 
as in these passages inward intuition is alone referred to, neither in the evan- 
gelical ones, it is said, can any external occunence be intended. But it has 
been with reason objected,* that the above forms may be adapted either to 
a real external abduction by the Divine Spirit (as in Acts viii. 39 ; 3 Kings ii. 
16}, or to one merely internal and vbion^, as in the quotation from the 
Apocalypse, so that between these two possible significations the context must 
decide ; that in works replete with vbion^ as are the Apocalypse and Ezekiel, 
the context indeed pronounces in favour of a merely spiritual occurrence ; but 
in an hbtorical work such as our gospels, of an extonal one. Dreams, and 
espedally visions, are always expressly announced as such in the historical 
b^ksof the New Testament: supposing; therefore, that the temptation was 
a vbion, it ^ould have been intt^uced the words ctSiv Iv iv 

iKtniaa, as in Acts ix. is, x. 10; m •cor’ ivoft, as in Matt. i. so, 

ii. 13 . Besides, if a dream had been narrated, the transition to a continuation 

^ neal history must have been marked by a &tytpfftis, being avn^ked, as in 
Matt, if 34, ii. <4/ si; #hm«by, as Paulus truly says, modi labour would 
have been 8 psi^ 4 to expositors. 

It b ftutbm^ diegsd against the above expla^ons, that Jesus does not 

the aatlMW of thediscoiinte, akeady ttt^, HeMunio et hnfatimibm the first teaipto- 
tion it Is true mssed 0 abSMtlv, but j^s jtwly went to the temple sad. me mcNtntato 

as^&ekid dm frmu < 3 ub(^ tp is, 

J H^^iuuaeh Ora^ sUmEv. Matfli. r, s. gtfs for the latter, 

($•. if tright^-appretod^him. ^ 

f|S fi ^sied, ■*«» isiitbniag. del! Terswhnagweschfoiife, 
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iKett to hiive tfeen at any other time subject to ^tasies, and thait he nowhere 
attat^e^ importance to a dream, or even reca|Htulates one.* To what 
ehd Go^ should have excited such a visicm ip Jesus, it is difficult to conceive, 

. or how. the .devil should have had potrer and permission to produce it ; espe- 
daUy m .Christ The orthodox, too, should not forget, tha^ admitting the 
.. tefo{^Oa . to be a dream, resulting from the thought of Jesus, the false 
mesnanic ideas which were a part of those thoughts, are supposed to have had 
a strong influence on his mind. ^ 

If, then,, the history of the temptation is not to be understood as confined 
to the soul of Jesus, and if we have before shown that it cannot be regarded 
as supernatural j noihii^ seems to remain but to view it as a real, yet 
thoroughly natural, event, and to reduce the tempter to a mere man. After 
John had drawn attention to Jesus as the Messiah (thinks the author of the 
Natural History of the Prophet of Nazareth),® the niling party in Jerusalem 
commissioned an artful Pharisee to put Jesus to the test^ and to ascertain 
. whether he really possessed miraculous powers, or whether he might not be 
drawn into the interest of the jj^riestbood, and be induced to give his counten* 
ance to an enterprise against the Romans. This conception of the fiia^oXos 
is in dignified consistency with that of the dyycXoi, who appeared after his 
departure, to refresh Jesus, as an approaching caravan with provisions, or as 
soft reviving breezes.® But this view, as Usteri says, has so long completed 
its phases in the theological world, that to refute it would be to waste words. 

If the forgoing discussions have proved that the temptation, as narrated by 
the synopticm Evangelists, cannot be conceived as an external or internal, a 
supernatural or natural occurrence, the conclusion is inevitable, that it cannot 
have taken place in the manner represented. 

The least invidious esqjedient is to suppose that the source of our histories 
of the temptation was some real event in the life of Jesus, so narrated by 
him to his disciples as to convey no accurate impression of the fact Tempt- 
ing thoughts, which intruded themselves into his soul during his residence in 
the wilderness, or at various seasons, and under various circumstances, but 
which were immediately quelled by the unimpaired force of his will, were, 
according to the oriental mode of thought and expression, represented by him 
as a temptation of the devil ; and this figurative narrative was understood 
literally.*® The most prominent objection to this view, that it compromises 
the impeccability of Jesus,** being founded on a dogma, has no existence for 
the critic ; we can, however, gather from the tenor of the evangelical history, 

. that the practical sense of Jesus was thoroughly clear and just ; but this 
becomes questionable, if he could ever fotd an inclination corre^onding to 
the second temptation in Matthew, or evm if he merely chose such a form 
for cmnmunicating a more reasonable temptation to his disciples. Further, 
in such a narrative Jesus would have presented a cmrfused mixture of fiction 
and truth out of his life, not to be expected from an ingenuous teacher, as he 
otherwise appears to be, especially if it be supposed thgt the tempting 
thoughts did not really occur to him after his forty days^ sojourn in the 
wildemess, and that this patticular is only a portion of the fictitious investi^ 

^ yUmitiiiii liber die XJnsuQcUichbe^ JeeU|*iii his Stadien, r« s. $6. Usteri^ u£ sap.p 

P^’jUeti, s. 77^ 

" Siaff# 

f fimner ui Henke*# n. Magazin 4, a, a. 3Sa ; the latter in the nat#rUa»«» Ge- 
s<dd#i!6i%lv if* * 

Ttijg. g, jield Iqr UUntaim, Hase, and Neander. 

** !|shle^SrnUidh^, dber den Lvkas, s. 54, Usten, ut wy., s. 777, 
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tore ; while tf it be assumed, on the contraty, that the date is historkid, 
Mmains the ixtjr day^ fast; oiw of the most insunnOuntable difficultietl of the 
aanadve If Jesus wished supply to describe a mental exercise in die mannm^ 
of the Jews, udio, tracing the effect the cause, ascribed evil thoughts to 
diabolical agency, n<i^ing mote war^uisite than to say that Satan suggested 
such and such thoughts to his mind ; and it was quite su^^fluous to depict 
a posmial devil and a journey whh him, unless, tc^ether with the purpose of 
narratioi^ or in its stead, there exBled a poetical and didactic intention. 

Such an intention, ind^, is attributra to Jesus by those who hold that 
the history of die temptadon was'nanated by him as a parable, but understood 
IHeraUy by his disdples. This opinion is not encumibrnd with the difficulty 
of makir^ some teal inward exii^ence of Jesus the basis of the history it 
does not suppose that Jesus himself undawent sudi temptations, but only 
that he sought to secure his disciples from them, by impressing on them, as a 
compendium of messianic and apostolic wisdom, the three following maxims : 
first to perform no miracle fm their own advantage even in the greatest 
exigency; secondly, never to venture on a chimerical undertaking in the 
h(^e of extraordinary divine aid ; thirdly, never to enter into fellowship with 
the wicked, however strong the enticement** It was long ago observed, in 
opposition to this interpretation, that the nanadve is not easily recognized 
as a parable; and that its moral is hard to discern.** With respect to the 
latter objection, it is true that the second temptation would be an ill-chosen 
image ; Imt the former remark is the more important one. To prove that 
this narrative has not tiie characteristics of a |»rable, the following definition 
has been recently givmi : a parable, being essentially historical in its fomi, is 
only distinguishable from real history when its agents are of an obviously 
fictitious character.** This is the case where the subjects are mere generaliza- 
tion^ as in the parables of the Sower, the king, and others of a like kind ; or 
when they are, indeed, individualized, but so as to be at once recognized as 
unhistorical persons, as mere supports for the drapery of fiction, of which even 
Lazarus, in the parable of the rich man, is an example, though distinguished 
by a name. In nettiierspedesof parable is it admissible to introduce as a 
subject a person coiporeally present, and necessarily determinate and historical. 
Thus Jestn could not make Peter or any other of his disciples the subject of 
a puabl^ still less himself, for the reciter oi a parable is pre-eminently present 
to his auditors; and hence he cannot have ddivered the history of the temp- 
Ifticm, of which he is tiie subject, to his disciples as a parable. To assume 
thwhistory had originally another subject, for whom oral tradition 8ubsti> 
tttied Jesus, is madmissible; because the narmtive, even as a parable, has no 
definite significance unless the Mmsiah be its subject** 

If sn^ a parklde concerning himself or any other person, could not have 
bemi detivetm by Jesus, yet it iS possible that it was made by some other 
mdiv^uaj donoeming Jesus ; and this is the view taken by Theile, who has 
toeen^ .eiqfiaiii^ the . histoty of the temptation as a parabifiic admonition, 
dhfected by some of Jesas egaihst ^e main features of tiie worldly 


u If r«i% espiSlea^hy Jtua is .snfqpoied as the germ of foe pamble, this 

J E; C ft>f. Schteiemacher, fiber 4 en I^kaa 

a. $4t Vtteii, kbcr ileii Ttidhrj^iaaaes, die Taafe und Versecheag ChrisU, in den foeof 
Etadfeiii,a,'3,s.'i|5{5fi'. 
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m ffWttfiiV . hop^ with the purpose of establishing the spiritual and m(»al view 
of the hew e^omy.*^ Here is the transition to the mythical point of view, 
which the above theolo^an shuns, partly be o j a se the narrative is not suffici- 
ently picturesque (though it is so in a;i!:ygh (H^ee ) ; partly because it is too 
pure (though he thus imputes false ic^ to the primitive Christians) ; and 
partly because the formation of the my tnus was too near tire time of Jesus 
(an objection iriiich must be equally valid against the early misconstruction 
of the parable). If it can be shown, on.Hiie contrary, that the narrative in 
question is formed less out of instructive thoughts and their poetical clothing, 
as is the case with a parable, than out of Old Testament passilges and types, 
we shall n<^ heatate to designate it a mythus. 

§ S6. 

THE HISTORY OF THE TEMPTATIOM AS A MYTHtTS. 

Satan, the evil being and enemy of mankind, borrowed from the Persian 
religion, was by the Jews, whose exclusiveness limited all that was good and 
truly human to the Israelitish people, viewed as the special adversary of their 
nation, and hence as the lord of the heathen states with whom they were in 
hostility.^ The interests of the Jewish people being centred in the Messiah, 
it followed that Satan was emphatically his adversary ; and thus throughcmt 
the New Testament we find the idea of Jesus as the Messiah associated with 
that of Satan as the enemy of his person and cause. Christ having appeared 
to destroy the works of the devil (i John hi. 8), the latter seizes every oppor- 
tunity of sowing tares among the good seed (Matt xiii. 39), and not only 
aims, though unsuccessfully, at obtaining the mastery over Jesus himself 
(John ziv. 30), but continually assails the faithful (Eph. vi. ii ; i Pet v. 8). 
As these attacks of the devil on the pious are nothing else than attempts to 
get than in|o his power, that is, to entice them to sin ; and as this can only 
be done by the indirect suggestion or immediate insinuation of evil, seductive 
thoughts, Satan had the appellaticm of i wmpdiwy, the iempter. In the pro- 
logue to the book of Job, he seeks to seduce the pious man from God, by the 
instrumentality of a succession of plagues and misfortunes : while the ensnar- 
ing counsel which the serpent gave to the woman was early considered an 
immediate diabolical suggestion. (Wisdom ii. 34 ; John viiL 44} Rev. xii. 9.) 

In the more ancient Hebrew theology, the idea was current that temptation 
(n^?, LXX. irapd(*iy) was an act of God himsd^ who thus put his ffivourites, 
as Abraham (G^ xxii. i), and the people of Israel (Exod. xvl ^ and else- 
where), to the test, or in just anger even instigated men to pernicious deeds. 
But as soon as tiieideaof Satan was formed, the office of temptation was 
transferred to him, and withdrawn from God, with whose absolute goodness it 
began to be viewed as incompatible (Jamm i, 13). Hence it is Satan, who 
b;f his importunity obtains the divine permission to put Job to the severest 
hrial thrbugh sufficing; hence Dam’s culpable project of numberi^ the 
l^plt^ whic^ in the second 1 >ook of Samuel was traced to the anger oftJbd, 
u in the later chnmicles (i Chron. rptiL x) pat directly to the account of the 

• * ' ‘ 

*5^ Znr. Biog^pbie Jesu, 5 *3* 

^ See Zech. iu. x, where Satan resists the high priest standing before the ang^l of the 
Lord; farter Vajikra rabba, C dL i (in Berthoidt^ Christols |ud.» p* wtoie, accord- 
ing, to Babtii Jochanan, Jehovah said to niOn (lev to Sata% comp. Heb. it. 14 and 
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devU • and even the well-meant temptotiott with wWeh, »w<^ing to Gen«^ 
God visited Abraham, in requiring from him the ?acnfice of his 
SJ oSSn rf toe latm Jewj nndlrtaken^rt^ attoe 

sentatlve «Ud«mipton Of God's ^SbbiniS 

toematerial mode of" ^ ** ^**^ Judaism, under 

temUtion of the Messiah. 

than one quarter. Not mily had it b“n from >^1 ^ ^ 

•«>'“'“ to osmiHr 

It is hence possible that, as some toeologmsT mS«ly fw^f 

Jesus in toe wilderness after his bapbsm (too^ l^^but S2 

Lvs' duration! served as the historical foundatioaof ora 
^S»rSS.”«H.« Uir^d, both *. todr 

°*^t what had the Messiah to do in the wilderness ? ^at toe 
the second Saviour, should like his typical predecesSM, Mos«, ®® 
StoaTffSiit himself to the holy discipline of fasting, was an idea the mo e 

* see the passages quoted hy FabriciuS In Cod. pseudepigr. V. T., p. 395. ft®® «»«» 

Sanhedrin* • ^ ««♦ ♦« siicriiioe his son in obsdtenco to Johovab, 
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Inviting, bAcsiue it fbrnhbed a sttitftUe introditctlc^ to the first temptation 
whi^ . presupposed extreme hunger. The type of Moses and that of Elias 
(x j^gsi^dx. 8), determined also the duraticm this fiist in the wilderness, 
for they too had fiuted forty days ; moreoveiVihe number forty was held 
racred m Hebrew antiquity.* . Above afi,, the forj^ da^ of the temptation of 
J'esus seem, ^ Olshausen jusdy observe^ a miniature image of the forty years’ 
trial in the witdemes^ endured b^ the Israelitish p^ple as a penal emblem 
of the forty days qient by the spies ip the land of Canaan (Niim. xiv. 34). 
For, that in the temptatkms of Jesus there was a spedal reference to the 
temptation of Israel in the wildemeS% is ^own by die mrcumstance that all 
the passages cited by Jesus in opposition to Satan are draira from the re- 
capitulatory description of the joumeyings of die Israelites in Deut vi. and 
viii. The apostle Paul toAi:! Cor. x, 6, enumerates a smies of particulars 
from the behaviour of the Israelites in the wilderness with the consequent 
judgments of God, and warns Christians against similar' conduct, pronouncing, 
V. 6 and it, the punishments infiicted on the ancients to be types for the 
admonidon of the livinj^ his cotemporaries, on whom the mfs of the world 
were come ; whenfore, he him that thihk^h he standeth take heed lest 

he fall. It is not probable that this was merely the private opinion of the 
apostle — ^it seems rather to have been a current notion that the hard trials of 
the people led by Moses, as well as of Moses individually, were types of-those 
which awaited the followers of the Messiah in the catastrophe which he was 
to usher in, and sthl more emphatically the Messiah himself, who here ap- 
pears as the antit^e of the people, gloriously overcoming all the temptations 
under which they hsd Mien. 

The Israelites were principally tempted by hunger during their wanderings 
in the wilderness ; * hence the fust temptaticm of the Messiah was determined 
beforehand. The rabbins, too, atnong the various temptations of Abraham 
which they recount, generally reckon hunger.^ That Satan, when prompting 
Jesus to seek relief from his hunger by an exertion of his own will instead of 
awaiting it in faith from God, should make 'use of the terms given in our 
Evangelists, cannot be matter of surprise we consider, not only that the 
wilderness was stony, but that to produce a thing from stones was a proverbial 
expression, denoting the supply of an object altogether wanting (Matt, iil 9 ; 
I.nke xix. 40), and that stone and bread formed a common contrast (Matt, 
vii. 9). The reply of Jesus to this suggestion is in the same train of ideas on 
which the entire first act of temptation is constructed ; for he quotes the 
lesson which, according to Deuteronunay viii. 3, the people of Israel tardily 
learned from the temptation of hanger (a temptation, howevm:, under which 
they were not resigned, but urere. provpked to murinur); namely, that man 
shall not live by bread ^one^ etc. ' 

Eat one temptation wouhl not suffice, bf Abraham the rabbins enumerated 
ten ; but this number was too large for a dramatic, narrative like that in the 
gospel^ and among lowm numbers the sacred three must have the prefer- 
mve. Thrice during his spiritual contest in Gethsemane Jmus severed him- 
self from his disciples (Matt, xxvi); thrice Peter denied hisXord, and. thrice 
Jesus. Stthsequently questioned' his love (Jolm xxi.); In that rabbinicsJi pa^ 
sage Which rCpresm>m;AbthhW!n as tethpted by the devil in person, the patri-* 
such parries uiree thrusts, from him; m : Which particular, as w^ as in the 
^ ; 'v ... ' . 

s, S761 De.Wette, Kritik der mok (Sssriiuhte, W Wg i in 
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paniier in which 014 Testament tei^ ai» bandied bjr the jMurties, ^ aeme 
is to the evangelical one.^* 

The second temptation (in Matthew) was not determined by its relatimr to 
. the preceding; hence its prasentation seems abrupt, and the choice fortuitoas 
or capricious. This may be trae with respect to its form, but its substantial 
meaning is in close connexion with the forcing temptation, since it also has 
reference to the conduct of the Jewish people in the wilderness. To them 
the warning was given in Oeut. vi. i6 to tempt God no more as they had 
tempted him' at Massah; a warning which was reiterated t Cor. x. 9 to the 
members of the new covenant, though more in allusion to Num. xxi. 4. To 
this (xying sin, therefore, under which the ancient people of God had fallen, 
must the Messiah be incited, that by resisting the incitement he might coni^ 
pensate, as it were, for the trantigression of the people. Now the conduct 
which was ctmdemned in them as a imptiag 0 ^ the Lerd^ iiemipa^uv Kvpioi', 
was occasioned by a dearth of water, and consisted in their murmurs at this 
deprivation. This, to later tradition, did not seem fully to correspond to the 
terms ; something more suitable was sought for, and from this point of view 
there could hardly be a more eligible choice than the one we actually find in 
our history of the temptation, for nothing can be more properly called a 
tempting of God than so audacious an appeal to his exWaordinary succour, as 
that suggested by Satan in his second temptation. The reason why a leap 
from the pinnacle of the temple was named as an example of such presump- 
tion, is put into the moidh of Satan himself. 

It occurred to the originator of this feature in the narrative, that the pa^ 
sage Ps. xci. 1 1 was capable of perversion into a motive for a rash act It is 
there i^omised to one dwelling under the protection of Jehovah (a designa- 
tion under which die Messiah was pre-eminendy understood), that onge/r 
^should bear Mm up in their hands, lest at any time he should dash Ms foot 
against a stone. Bearing up in their hands to prevent a fall, seemed to 
imply a predpitadon from some eminence, and this might induce the idea 
that the divinely-protected Messiah might hurl himself from a height with 
impuD%. But ftom what height? There could be no hesitation on this 
point To the pious man, and therefore to the head of all the pious, is 
appropriated, according to Ps. xv. i, xxiv. 3, the distincdon of going up to 
Jcmovah’s holy bill, and standing within his holy place : hence the pinnacle of 
the temple, in the presumptuous mode of inference supposed, might be re- 
garded as the height whence the Messiah could precipitate himself unhurt 
!J 1 ie third temptadon which Jesus underwent — to worship the devil — ^is not 
t^parent imong the temptations of God’s ancient people. But one of the 

Gemani $iiah., at in turte 3. The eoltcKiay between Abraham and Satan is thus 
Continued s , ■ ■ " 

I. Satamis,: Anhm Untare it {l>tum) in tali. re agrt firast Sue trudMat muUei — 
laiSutiem ertgd^t verba u«t>—pum mme adimt ad it 0uu tahter te tenUuu) nbnue agye 

(Job iv. a-5)? , . ' 

CWt' rtSp. Abraham: Sgi'in hUtgritabt mta omMt (Ft. aavi. li). 
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most fatal aeductions by which the Israelites were led astray in the wilderness 
was that of idolat^ I and the a^stle Paul adduces it as admonitory to ChnV 
tians. Not onl^ is this sin derived immediately froUi the devil in a passage 
above quoted] « but in the later Jewish idea, idolatry was identical with the 
worship of the devil (Baruch iv. 7 ; x Con x. ,so). How, then, could the 
worship of the devil be suggested to the Messiah in the form of a temptation ? 
The notion of the Messiah as he who, being the King of the Jewish people, 
was destined to be lord of all other nations, and that of Satan as ruler of 
the heathen world*® tol^conqumd by the Messiah, were here combined. 
That dominion over the world which, in the christianized imagination of the 
period, the Messiah was to obtain by a long and painful struggle, was offered 
him as an easy bargain if he would only pay Satan the tribute of worship. 
This temptation Jesus meets mth the maxim inculcated on the Israelites, 
Deut. vl 13, that God alone is to be worshipped, and thus gives the enemy a 
final dismissal 

Matthew and Mark crown their of the temptation with the appear- 

ance of angels to Jesus, and their refreshing him with nourishment after his 
long fast and the fatigues of temptation. This incident was prefigured by a 
similar ministration to Elijah after his forty days’ fast, and was brought nearer 
to the imagination by the circumstance that the manna which appeased the 
hunger of the people in the wilderness was named, Sipros dyyeXioy. angd^ food 
(Ps. IxxviiL 25, UXX. ; Wisdom xvL 20).** 

» Note I. 

Bertholdt, Christolog. Judaorum Jesu atate, § 36, not. x and 2 ] Pritzsche, Comm, in 
Maitb., s. 169 f. 

Compare with the above statement the deductions of Schmidt, FriUsche, and Usteri, as 
given § 54 , notes 1-3, and of De Wette, exeg. Handbuch, i, i, s. 41 ff. 
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DIFFERENCE BETtVEEN THE SYNOPTICAL WRITERS AND JOHN, AS tO 
THE CUSTOMARY SCENE OF THE MINISTRY OF JESUS. 


According to the synoptical writer^ Jesu^ bom indeed at Bethlehem in 
Judea, but brought ttp at Nazareth in Galilee cmly absented himself from 
Galilee during the short interval between his baptism imd the imprisonment 
of the Baptist ; immediately after which, he returned thither and began his 
ministry, teaching, healing, calling disciples, so as to traverse all Galilee ; 
using as the centre of ms agency, his previous dwelling-place, Nazareth, 
alternately with Capernaum, on the north-west border of the lake of Tiberias 
(Matt iv. pajralU. Mark and Luke have many particulars con., 

cerning this ministry in Galilee which are not found in Matthew, and those 
which they have in common with him are arranged in a different order ; but 
as they, all agree in the geographical circuit which they assign tp Jesus, the 
account of the first Evangelist may serve as the basis of our criticism. 
According to fahn the ^cidents nsuxated took plate in Galilee, and partly in 
Capernaum down to viii^ zB, where Jesus crosses the Galilean sea, but is 
scarcely landed on the side when he returns to Gapemaum. Here 
follows a series of scenes connected by short tcun^tidns, such as ira/>aywF 
(ix. 9, pas&iHg from thence^ (v. LfX AoX 

(v. iB), ^hik ^ /Mfigf y explosions which on imply no impor- 

tant change of pla^ that ^ of" dne prpyince fpr another, which it is the 
habit of the writer to mark inuch care^ull|. The passage, ix. 35, 

w«pi,i}y€Y 6 tAs 'wqAc» wdcra4»-;^$aa'fcisv itv 'riw IS 
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cotst of Magdab (v. 39)* but again departs northward into the oountry of 
Csesarea Philippi (xvi. 13), in the vipinity of Lebanon, among the lower 
ridges of which is to be sought the mount of the transfiguration ^xvii. r). After 
journeying in Galilee for some time longer with his disciples (xvii, 22 ), and 
once more visiting Capernaum (v. 24 ), he leaves Galilee (xix. i) to travel 
it is most probably explained) ^ through Perea into Judea (a journey which, 
according to Luke ix. 5s, he seems to have made through Samaria) ; xx. 17, 
he is on his way to Jerusalem ; v* 29, he comes through Jericho ; and xxi 1, 
is in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, which, v. 10, he enters. 

Thus, according to the synoptical writers, Jesus, from his return after being 
baptized by John, to his final journey to Jerusalem, never goes beyond the 
limits of North Palestine, but traverses the countries west and east of the 
Galilean sea and the upper Jordan, in the dominions of Herod Antipas and 
Philip, without touching on Samaria to the south, still less Judea, or the 
country under the immediate adminstration of the Romans. And widiin 
those limits, to be still more precise, it is the land west of the Jordan, 
and the sea of Tiberias, and therefore Galilee, the province of Antipas, in 
which Jesus is especially active; only three short excursions on the eastern 
border of the sea, and two scarcely longer on the nortHern frontiers of the 
country, being recorded. 

Quite otherwise is the theatre of the ministry of Jesus marked out in the 
fourth gospel. It is true that here also he goes after his baptism by John 
into Galilee, to the wedding at Cana (ii. x), and from thence to Capernaum 
(v. 12^; but in a few days the approaching passover calls him to Jerusalem > 
^v. 13). Ftom Jerusalem be proceeds into the country of Judea (iii. 22), 
and aftej some time exercising his ministry there (iv. x) he returns through 
Samaria'into Galilee (v. 43), Nothing is reported of his agency in this pro- 
vince but a single cure, and immediately on this a new feast summons him 
to Jerusalem (v. t), where he is represented as performing a cure, being 
persecuted, and delivering long discourses, until be betakes himself (vL 1) 
to the eastern shore of the sea of Tiberias, aijd from thence to Capernaum 
(v- i7i 59)- He then itinerates for some lime in Galilee (vii. i), but again 
leaves it, on occasion of the feast of tabernacles, for Jerusalem (v. 2, 10). 
To this visit the Evangelist refers many discourses and vicissitudes of Jesus 
(vii. ro, X. 21), and moreover connects with it the commencement of his 
public ministry at the feast of dedication, without noticing any intermediate 
journey out of Jerusalem and Judea (x. 22). After this Jesus again retires 
into the country of Perea, where he had first* been with the Baptist (x. 40), 
and there remains until the death of Lazarus recalls him to Bethany, near 
Jerusalem (xi. i), whence he withdraws to Ephraim, in the vicinity of the 
wilderness of Judea, until the approach of the passover, which he visited as 
his last (xii. i ff )« 

Thus, according to John, Jesus was present at four feasts in Jerusalem* 
before the final one : was besides once in Bethany, and had been active for a 
considerable time in Judea and on his journey through Samwa. 

Why, it most be asked, have the synoptical writers been wlcnt on this fre- 
quent presence of Jesus in Jydea and Jerusalem? Why have they represented 
die nsuKtter, as if Jesus, before liis last fatal journey to Jerusalem, had not over- 
stepped the limits of GaUlee and Perea ? This discrepancy between the 
synoptical writers and John was long ^overlooked in the church, and of late 
it has been thought feasible to deny its existence. It has been said, that 
Mattj^Wi at die commencement, lays the scene in Galilee and Capernaum, 
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and pursues his narrative without noticing any journey into Judea until the 
last i but that we axe not hence to conclude that Matthew was unacquainted 
with the earlier ministty of Jesus in Judea» for as with this Evangelist the 
local interest is subordinate to the effort at an appropriate arrangement of his 
events, many particulars in the former part of his history^ which he narrates 
without indicating any place, may have been known, though not stated by 
him, to have occurred in the earlier journeys and residences in Judea.* 
But this alleged subordination of the local interest in Matthew, is nothing 
more than a fiction of the harmonist, as Schneckenburger has recently 
proved.® Matthew very carefully marks (chap, iv.) the beginning and (chap, 
xix.) the end of the almost exclusive residence of Jesus iti Galilee ; all the 
intervening narration must therefore be regarded as belonging to that rosi^ 
dence, unless the contraiy be expiessed ; and since the Evangelist is on the 
alert to notice the short excursions of Jesus across the lake and into the north 
of Galilee, he would hardly pass over in silence the more important, and some* 
times prolonged visits to Judea, had they been known or credited by him. 
Thus much only is to be allowed, that Matthew frequently neglects the mdm 
precise statement of localities, as the designation of the spot or ueigbourhood 
in which Jesus laboured from time to lime : but in his more general bio- 
graphical statements, such as the designation of the territories and provinces 
of Palestine, within the boundaries of which Jesus exercised bis ministry, he 
is as accurate as any other Evangelist 
Expositors must therefore accommodate themselves to the admission of 
a difierence between the synoptical writers and John/ and those who tliink 
it incumbent on them to harmonize the Gospels must take care lest this 
difference be found a contradiction ; which can only be prevented by deduc- 
ingthc discrepancy, not from a disparity between the ideas of the Evangelists 
as to the sphere of the ministry of Jesus, but from the difference of mental 
bias under which they severally wrote. Some suppose that Matthew, being a 
Galilean, saw the most interest in Galilean occurrences, and hence confined 
his narrative to them, though aware of the agency of Jesus aft Jerusalem.* 
But what biographer, who had himself accompanied his hero into various 
provinces, and beheld his labours there, would confine his narration to what he 
liad performed in his (the biographer’s) native province ? Such provincial 
exclusiveness would surely be quite unexampled. Hence others have pre- 
ferred the supposition that Matthew, writing at Jerusalem^ purposely 
selected from the mass of discourses and actions of Jesus with which he was 
acquainted, those of which Galilee was the theatre, because they were the least 
known at Jerusalem, and required narrating more than what had happened 
within the hearing, and was fresh in the memories of its inhabitants.* In 
opposition to this it has been already renfarked/ that there is no proof of 
Matthew^s gospel being especially intentted for the Christians of Juioka and 
Jerusalem ; that even assuming this, a reference to the events which had 
happened in the reader’s own coun^ could not be superfluous : and that» 
lastly, the like limitation of the ministry of Jesus to Galilee by Mark and 
Luke cannot be tnus accounted for, since these Evangelists obviously did not 
write for Judea (neither were they Galileans, so that this objection is equally 
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valid agaiost the first explanation); and were hot in so servile a relation to 
Matthew as to have no access to independent information that might give 
them a more extended horison. It is curious enough that these two attempts 
to solve the contradiction between the synopticia} writers and John> are them- 
selves in the same predicament of mutual contradiction. For if Matthew 
has been silent on the incidents in Jiide^ according to one^ on account of 
bis proximity, according to the other;, on ac^unt of his remoteness, it follows* 
that, two contrary hypotheses being made with equal ease to explam the same 
ihct, both are alike inadequate. 

No Supposition founded on the local relations of the writers sufficing to 
Explain the difference in question, higher ground must be taken, in a con* 
sideration of the spirit smd tendency of the evangelical writings. From this* 
point of view the following proposition has been given: The cause 
which determined the difference in the contents of the fourth gospel and that 
of the synoptical ones, accounts also for their divergencv as to the 
they assign to the ministry of Jesus ; in other words, the discourses delivered 
by Jesus in Jerusalem, and recorded by John, required for their comprehen- 
sion a more mature development of Christianity than that presented in the 
first apostolic period ; hence they were not retained in the primitive evangelical 
tradition, of which the synoptical writers were the organs, and were first re- 
stored to the church, by Johu, who wrote when Christianity was in a more 
advanced stage.® But neither is this attempt at an explanation satisfactory,, 
though it is less superficial than the preceding. For how could the 
popular and the esoteric in the teaching of Jesus be separated with such 
nicety, that the former should be confined to Galilee, and the latter to* 
Jerusalem (the harsh discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum alone ex- 
cepted) ? It may. be said ; in Jerusalem he had a more enlightened public 
around him, and could be more readily understood than in Galilee, But 
the Galileans could scarcely have misunderstood Jesus more lamentably tbaa 
did the JdWs from first to last, according to John's representation, and as in 
Galilee he hid the most undisturbed communion with his disciples, we should 
tether have conjectured that here would be the scene of his more profound 
instruction. Besides, as the synoptical writers have given a plentiful glean- 
ing of lucid and popular discourses from the final residence of Jesus in. 
Jerusalem, there is no ground whatever for believing that his earlier visits 
*!Were devoid, of such, and that his converse on these occasions took through-' 
out a higher tone. But even allowing that all the earlier discourses of Jesus hv' 
Judea and Jerusalem were beyond the range of the first apostolic tradition,, 
de^s were performed there, such as the cure of the man who had had an 
infirmity thirty-eight years, the conferring, of sight on the man bom blinds 
and the raising of laaarus, whicl|tfrom their imposing rank among the evi- 
d^ces of Christianity, must also nave necessitated the mention of those early 
visits of ^^us to Judea during which they occurred. 

Thus it is impossible to explain why tjhe synoptical writers, if they knew of 
the earlier visits of Jesus to Jerusalem, should not have^mentioned tbem^. 
and It must be concluded^ that if John be right, the first three Evangelists- 
khew nothing of an essentkd part of the earlier ministry of Jesus j if, on the 
n^bey^nd, the latter be right, the authpr of the fourth gospel, or of the 
t^nbn by which he Wjss ^^ed, fab^ted a large portion of what hO haa 
^ wncferningthe ministry of Jeriis, or at least assigned fo ^ k false 
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On a closer examination, howeveiv i^nlatioa between John and the 
synoptical' writers is not simply such, that the latter mij^t not know what .th<s- 
iUrmer records, but such, that they mu^'have proceeded from positively 
opposim (^ta. For exampte* ' the spnopdeal. writers, Matdrew especially, as 
often as Jesus leaves Galilei^ j^m the tima that he takes up his abode mere 
after the Baptist's imprisoiiraent, aeldcnn nt^^hct to give a puuticular reason ; 
such as that he wished to escape from the crowd by a passage aoross the sea 
^Matt viii i 8 ), or that he withdrew into the wilderness of Perto to avoid 
the snares of Hmod (xiv. 13X or that he redted into the region of Tyre and 
Sidon on account of the offence taken by the soibes at his preaching (xv. 
31) : John, on the contrary, generally alleges a spetnal reason why Jesus 
leaves Judea, and retires into Galilee. Not to cOnt<^ that his very first 
Journey thither appears to be occasioned solely by the invitation to Cana, his 
departure again into GalUee after the first passovei^ attended by him in his 
public character, is expressly accounted for by the ominous attention which the 
increasing number of his 4 i$ciplcs had excited among the Pharisees (iv. i ff.). 
His retirement after the second feast, also, into the <x>untiy east of the Sea of 
Tiberias (vi. i), must be viewed in relation to the Ifijrow aMy oi louSalm 
AtroKTuva* (v. 18), since immediately after, the ^yahgeiist assigns u a reason 
for the continuance of Jesus in Galilee, the malignant dtmgns of his enemies, 
which rendered his abode in Judea perilous to his life (yiL x). The interval 
between the Feast of Tabernacles and the Feast of the Dedication seems to 


have been spent by Jesus in the capital,* no unpropitious circumstances com- 
pelling him to absent himself (x. 23); on the other hand, his journey into 
Perea (x. 40) and that into Ephraim (xL 54) are presented as effects of his 
persecution by the Jews. 

Thus precisely the same relation as that which exists between Matthew 
and Luke, with respect to the original dwelling-place of the parents of Jesus 
is found between the first three Evangelists and foe fourth, with respect to 
the principal theatre of his ministry. As, in the former instance, Matthew 
fire-supposes Betbldiem to be the original place pf abode, and Nazareth the 
one subseqt^ntly adopted through fortuitous circumstances, vdiile Luke gives 
the contrary representation ; so in the latter, the entice statement of the 
synoptical writers turas on the idea that, until his last jouni^, Galilee was 
the chosen field of the labours cff Jesus, and that he only left it occasionally, 
from particular motives and for a short time ; while that of Johp, on the 
Contrary, tprns op the -supposition, that Jesus would have taught solely in 
|udea and Jerusalem had not pradenc^ sometimes counselled him to retire 
tntp Ac more remote provinces.^® 

, Qf these two representations One only can be trtie. Act were per- 

ceived to be contradwtoiy, the narrative oC John was incoiptsated wiA Apt 
of Ae cwnopticd writers; since Aey have beetr allowed to be iixeconcilaide» 
the verdict hi^ ahmy^ been ha frivoar of the : frmnh Ev^eiist ; and so pre* 
valent is Ais.<dstom, that, evmi AeauAor df the Ptobabilia does not use the 
-diference,.to. the of ..Ae latter. De Wette numbers, it amon^ |he. 
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ciderafion of the question, wh^ of the tvto iincotnpatib)e narratires has the 
greats cotroboiation from external sources, ani^ the more internal verisimili* 
twtef We have shown in the introdnction thm; the external evidence or 
testimony for the authenticity of the fourth gospel and of the synoptical ones, 
that of Matthew emphatically, is of about equal value : that is, it determines 
nothing in ei^er case, but leaves the decision to the internal evidence. In 
relation to this, the following question must be considered : is it more prob- 
able that, although Jesus was actually often in Judea and Jerusalem previous 
to his la^ journey, yet at the time and place whence the synoptical gospels 
arose, all tiai^ of the fact bad disappeared : or that, on tlie contrary, 
although Jesus never entered Judea for the exercise of his public ministry 
before, his last journey thither, yet at the time and place ot the composition 
of the fourth gospel a tradition of several such visits had been formed ? 

The above mtics seek to show that the first might be the case, in the 
following manner. The first gospel, they say,** and more or less the two 
middle ones, contain the tradition concerning the life of Jesus as it was 
formed in Galilee, where the mepiory of what Jesus did and said in that 
province would be prewrved with a natural partiality — ^while, of that part of 
his life which was spent out. Galilee, only the most critical incidents, such 
as his birth, consecration, and especially his last journey, which issued in his 
death, would be retained ; the remainder, including his early journeys to the 
various feasts, being either unknown or forgotten, so that any fragments .of 
information concerning one or other of the previous residences of Jesus at 
Jerusalem would be tefmred to the last, no other being known. 

But John, himself in whom our theologians rest all their confidence, ex> 
pressly mentions (iv. 45) that at the first passover visited by Jesus after his 
baptism (and probably at others also) the Galileans were present, and appar- 
ently in great numbers, since as a con^uence of their having witnessed his 
works in Jerusalem, Jesus found a fovourable reception in Galilee. If we add 
to this, that most of the disciples who accompanied Jesus in his early journeys 
to the feasts were Galileans (John iv. as, ix. 2), it is inomceivable that 
tidi^ of the ministry of Jesus at Jerusalem should not from the first reach 
Galilee. Once thei% could time extinguish them ? We grant that it is in the 
nature of tr^ition to fiue and remodel its materials, and as the last journey 
of Jesus to Jmusalem was pre-enm>ently memorable, it m%ht absorb the re- 
collections of the previous ones. But tradition has abo another impulse, and 
it is its strongest namdy to glorify. It may indeed be said that to circum- 
scribe the early ministry of Jesus by the frontiers of Galilee wotdd s«rve the 
purpose of glorifying mat province^ in which the synoptical tradition had its 
ori^n. But the aim of the synoptical le«nd was imt to glmrify Galilee, on 
which it pronounces severe judgments j-^e$us is the object round which it 
would cast a halo, and bis greatness is. propottionate to the sphere of his 
infiutmee. ! Henc^ to show titot. fi^ the hegmning of his ministry he made 
jh^inself knoim beyond the Oulilean aud that he often presented 

Imimdf the .bruUant theatre of the capital, ^ecially on occasions when 
it was eiowded .witii imectators and hearets firom all regions, was entirely ac- 
icordlitg ^ the MiiBt of the l^end. therefi^ there had historic^ly been 
but otie jouni^ Jesus to Jerumte, tradition might be temped to create 
moie lfy degree^ since it woul^ ai||u^hibw could so great a Ikht as Jesus 
bisye fopitthted so Ipe^ undc^ a bUifiteli sr>d not rather have early end o|ten 
. nimself w the stand «hich Jerpsali^ piesem^? ; 
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too, taigbt objoct, like the unbelieving brethren of Jesus .(John vii, 3, 4), thet 
tie who is conscious of the power to inform something truly great, does not 
conceal himself, but seeks publicity, in order, that his capabilities may be 
recognized ; and to these op^nents it was taught the best answer to show 
that Jesus actually did seek such publicity, and early obtained rec(^ition in 
An extended sphere. . Out of this representation would easily grow the idea 
which lies at the foundation of the fourth gospel, that not Galilee but Judea, 
was the proper residence of Jesus. 

Thus, viewed from the point of the possible formation of a legend, the 
balance inclines in fovour of the synoptical writers. But is the result the same 
when we ascend to the relations and designs of Jestu, and firom this point of 
view inquire, if it be more probable that Jesus visited Jerusalem once only 
'or several times during his public life ? 

The alleged difficulty, that the various joum^s to the feasts offer the print 
cipalraems of accounting for the intellectual development of Jesus is easily 
removed For those journeys alone would not suffice to explain the mental 
pre-eminence of Jesus and as the main stress must still be placed on his 
internal gifts, we cannot pronounce whether to a mind like his, even Galilee 
might not present enough aliment for their matiiring ; besides, an adherence 
to the synopticid writers would only oblige us to renounce those journeys to 
the feasts which Jesus took after his public appearance so that he might still 
have been present at many feasts previous to his messianic career, without 
assuming a conspicuous character. It has been held inconceivable that Jesus, 
so long after his assumption of the meisianic character, should ctmftne him- 
self to Galilee instead of taking his stand in Judea and Jerusalem, which, 
from the higher culture and more extensive foreign intercourse of their popu- 
larion, were a much more suitable field* for his labours j but it has been long 
remarked, on the other hand, that Jesus could find easier access to the simple 
and energetic minds of Galilee^ less fettered by priestcraft and Pharisaism, and 
therefore acted judiciously in obtaining a firm footing there by a protracted 
ministry, before he ventured to Jerusalem, wh^ in the centre of {Hriestly and 
Pharisaic domination, he must expect strong opposition. 

There is a graver difficulty in the synoptical statement, considered in rela- 
tion to the M<»aic law and Jewish custom. The law rigorously required that 
every Israelite should appear before Jehovah yearly at the three principal 
leasts (Exod. xxiii. 14 ff.), and the reverence of Jesus for the Mosaic institutes 
<(Matt V. 17 S'.) renders it improbable that, during the whole course of bis 
ministry, he should have undotaken but one journey of observance.^* The 
Cospd of Matthew, however, be our jud^ent what it may as to the date and 
. place of its comporition, did certainly arise in a community of Jewish Christ- 
ians, who well knew what the law {wescribed to the devout Israelite, and 
most thet^we be aware ^ the oontiadictirm to the law in sddeh the pracdce 
of Jesus was hivolved, iriien, daring a public nunlstry of ^erd years* dura- 
tion, only One attmdance.at JenHalem was noticed, or (in case the synopUesl 
writers sui^posed But a ifin^ Jest's ministty, cX sffiich we shall speak bel(w)' 
when he ym tei>^«Dted as liir^lecting two of (he great annua! feasty^, K 
then, a cirde in dette pr^^dihtty to Jes^ usage found nothing offeiuive k i 
the opimon that Jem atte^M'Inft^o^ feast, may not tids aiiritority remove 
aU he^tiqn oi) tlm suhli^ ^ ft^s t Besides, «m a m<ftu cstreftft . 
weigjiing of ^ hiitmlw mid’geo^phimil w ^e^n sug||^sts 
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etpected fiioin « ‘GaUlesa? Even according |bo the fourth gospel, Jesus 
oiaitM attea<^ one passovor that oocuired in die pedod of his public 
career (John vi. 4^ v 

There is, however^ one point unfavourable to the synoptical writers. That 
Jesus in his last visit to Jeiusalent should, within the short space of die 
least day, have ttfot^;ht himsdf into such decided hostilijy to the ruling party 
In the capital, that they contrived his arrest and death, is inexplicable, if we 
reject the statement of John, that this hostility originated and was gradually 
aggravated during his frequent previous visits.” If it be rejoined, that even 
in Galilean synagogues there were stationary scribes and Pharisees (Matt. ix. 
% xii. 14), that stt<£ as were resident in the capital often visited the provinces 
(Matt XV. i), and that thus there existed a hierarchical nexus by means of 
which a deadly enmity against Jesus might be propagated in Jerusalem before 
&e had evar publidy appeared riiere ; we then have predsely that ecclesias- 
ticM bond between Galilee and Jerusalem' which renders improbable on the 
part of Jesus the non-observance of a series of feasts. Moreover the synop- 
tical writers have recorded an expression of Jesus which tells strongly against 
their own view. The words : Jerusakm, Jerusalem — hm often would / have 
gathered thy children together — and ye would not, have no meaning whatever in 
Lnkei who puts them into the mouth of Jesus before he had even seen Jeru- 
salem during his public ministry (idii. 34) ; and even from the better arrange- 
ment of Matthew (xxiii. 37) it is not to be understood how Jesus, after a single 
residence of a few days in Jerusalem, could found his reproaches on multi- 
plied efforts to win over its inhabitants to his cause. This whole apostrophe 
of Jesus has so original a character, that it is difficult to believe it incorrectly 
assigned to him ; hence to explain its existence, we must suppose a series of 
earlier residences in Jerusalem, such as those recorded by the fourth Evan^ 
gelist There is only one resource, — to pronounce the statement of the 
qrnoptical writers unhistorical in the particular of limiting the decisive visit 
of Jesus to Jerusalem to the few days of the feast, and to suppose that he 
made a more protracted stay in the capital.** 

It will be seen from the foregoing discussion, whether, when so much is to 
be argued fto arid -contra, the unhesitating decision of the critics in favour of 
tire fr>utth Evangelist’s statement w a just one. For our own part, we are friv- 
fiom being equally hasty in declaring for the synoptical writers, and are 
content to have submitted the actual state of the controversy, as to the com- 
parative merits of John and the synoptical writers, to further consideration. 


§ 5 & 


THE KBsamtat or jbsos at capxknavm. 

During the time spent by Jesus in Judea, the capital and its environs 
recommended themselvn as the most eli|^ble theatre for his agency ; and we 
m^ht have cot^netured thatan 13 ce manner, when in Galilee, he would, have 
diosen his native city, Kazareth, as the centre of his labours. Instead of 
this we find him, vriten not izavdling, domesticated at Capernaum, iri ahre^y 
iatenrioiied {"the synoptical writAis designate this place the I8£a nihes oC Jmius 
(M^ isc. z, comp. Marie iL t) : her^ according to them,- was ^ otieo^ 
vfldidi Jesus was accustomed to inhabit (Mark ii ui. ao | Maft!; x^ t, 
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56) probably that of Peteir (Mark Lm 1 Matt vUL 14, xviL 95 : iDtik«;iv.' 

. 38). In the fourth gospel, which onlj^entiotis velpr transient sifi^ MIesut 
to Galilee, Ca|)erDaum is not givtui as his dwelling-place, andGanais;^ 

' place with which he is suppos^ td , have the moat connexion.! After! his ' 
baptism he proceeds first to Ciuna (ii.' iX on a special occasion, it is 
after this he makes a short stay at Otj^aum (v, ts) ; and on his :retuni 
from his first attendance at the. paswver, itj^is again Cana to which he reseats 
and in which the fourth Evangehst makes him effect a. cure (iv. 46 ff‘.),'a^r' 
ding to the synoptical writers, performed at Capernautn, and after this we find 
him once t^^ain in the synagogue at Capernaum (vL 59X The most eminent 
disciples, also, are said the writer of the fourth gospel, not as by the 
synoptical writers, to come firom Capernaum, but partly from Cana (xxi. a) 
and partly from^tbsaida (i. 45). The latter plac^ even in the synoptietd 
gospels, is mentioned, with Chorarin, as one in which Jesus had been pre- 
eminently active (Matt xi. at ; l4)]irc x. 13}. 

Why Jesus chose Capernaum as his central residence in Galilee, Mark does, 
not attempt to show, but conducts him thither without comment aftw his 
return into Galilee^ and the calling of the two pairs of fishermen (t ar). Mat- 
thew (iv. 13 IT.) alleges as a motive, that an Old Testament prophecy (Isa. viii. 
33, ix. i),was thereby fulfilled; a dogmatical motive, and therefore of no 
historical value. Luke thinks he has found the teason in a fiict, which is more 
worthy of notice. According to him, Jesus after his return from baptism 
does not immediately take up his residence in Ctqiemaum, but makes an 
essay to teach in Nazareth, and after its ftulure first turns to Capernaum. 
This Evangelist tells us in the most graphic style how Jesus presented himself 
at the synagogue on the sabbath-day, and expoimded a prophetic passage, so 
as to excite general admiration, but at the same time to provoke malicious 
reflections on Uie narrow circumstances of his family. Jesus, in reply, is 
made to refer die discontent of the Nazarenes, that he performed no miracles 
before them as at Capernaum, to the contempt whidi every {wophet meets 
with hs his own country, and to threaten them in Old Testament allusions, 
that the divine benefits would be withdrawn from them and conferred on 
strangers. Exasperated by this, th^ lead him to the brow of the hill, intend- 
ing to cast hun down ; he, however, passes unhurt through the midst, of them 
(iv. 16-30). 

Both the other synoptical writers are acquaint^ with a visit of Jesus to. 
Nazareth ; but they transfer it to a much later period, when Jesus had been 
long labouring in Galile^ and resident in Capernaum (Matt xiii. 54 S . ; Mark 
iVn. X ff.). To reconcile their namuave widi that rff’ Luke, it has been custom* 
,.aiy to'^suppOse that Jesus, notwidistanding his first rough reception, as de- 
.i^ibed by Lukle, vnshed to make one more experiment whether hia long 
absence subj^uent fiu»e might not have altered the opinion of the Naza* 
raxes—^fn Opinimi worthy a petty town: hut die result equally un- 
favourable.^ 'Jlie scenes, however,, are too similar to be prevented ftoni 
mingUpgwIi^ eai^ .'Odier* Jn both instances the teadxing of Jesus hi the 
synagog^ i^k^;^e.saine!mipression ou the Naxarenes, — diat amazement 
at the:>|||ipiihn 0^^ catperater’a son ^ke only giving details); m 
.both .le 1, ;la<^ Of miracl^ on dte part of Jeso% the first two 

Evaeid^ presenriei^'^^ its caused namtiyt the unb^Uof of the 

Naisaeenes, apd ^ta anfitvourabile efkEft: hotly Ui 

htifth instances, Jt^ wivera^ ^ hh «^«tui)0),:,thift: 
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« toor($ 4 £Eitd«t diatiouTse, whicli initft« the Nasaieim to attempt ati act of 
jmhmeai mmoticed the other Ev^elists. Bat the £ftct which most de- 
ahows that the two oanatives cannot exist in each other's presence, 
,iijt 4hat ^ey both claim to relate the first incident of the kind ;* for in both, 
the,|faaaienie3 express their astonishment at the suddenly revealed intellectual 
of |«sus, which they could not at once reconcile with his known con- 
dildon** 'Ihe first supposition that presents itself is, that the scene described 
by Euke preceded that of Matthew and Mark ; but if so, the Nazarenes 
coOld not wonder a second time and inquire, whence hath this man this 
wisdom t since th^ must have bad proof on that point on the first occasion ; 
if, on the contrary, we try to give the later date toXiuke’s incident, it .appears 
unnatural, for the same reason that they should wonder at the gracious words 
which proceeded out ^ neither could Jesus well say, This day is 

this scripture fit^lUd in your ears, without severely reflecting on their former 
insensibility, which had retarded that fulfilment 
These considerations have ledjhe majority of modem commentators to the 
opinion, that-Liike and the other synoptical Evangelists have here given the 
some history, merdy difiering in the date, and in the colouring of the facts 
and the only question among them is, which of the two narrations deserves 
the preference- With respect to the date, that of Luke seems, at the first 
glance, to have the advantage ; it gives the desiderated motive for the change 
of residence, and the wonder of the Nazarenes appears most natural on the 
supposition that then he first assumed the funcrion of a public teacher ; hence 
Matthew’s divergency from Luke has been recehtly made a serious reproach 
to him, as a chronological error.** But there is one particular in all the three 
narratives which is an obstacle to our referring the incident to so early a 
period. If Jesus presented himself thus at Nazareth before he bad made 
Capernaum the principid theatre of his agency, the Nazarenes could not utter 
the words which Jesus imputes to them in Luke : Whatsoever we haw hasrd 
done in Capernaum, do also here in thy country ; nor could they, according to 
Matthew and Mark, be astonished at the mighty works of Jesus,^for as he per- 
formed few if any miracles at Nazareth, that' expression, notwithstanding its 
perplexing connmdon with the <ro^<a, the wisdom, manifested in that city, 
must refer to works performed elsewhere. If, then, the Nazarenes wondered 
at the deeds of Jesus at Capmnaum, or were jealous of the distinction conferred 
on riiat city, Jesus must tmve iweviously resided there, and could not have 
proceeded thithm for the first time in consequence of the scene at Nazareth. 
'Eri>m this, it is plain that die later chronological position of the narrative is 
the original one, and that Luke, in placing it earlier, out of mere conjecture, 
was honest or careless enough to retain the mention of the wonders at Caper- 
naum, though only consistent with the later posirion.^ I^ with regard to the 
date of the mcident, the advantage is thus on'tfie side of Matthew and Mark, 
we are left in darkness as to the motive which led Jesus to altar his abode 
firoin Nazareth to pipemaum ; unless the circumstance that some of bis most 
confidential disciples had their home there, and. die more mthnsive traffic of 
the place, may be ^arded as inducemoits to the measure. 

.The fiilness apd particiilaritf of Lake’s description of the scene, contrasted 


* This Srideiermaolier hw made evident, liber den Lukas, s. 63 . 

* . fiber den Uiqprang dee etsteu kauonlsclietl Evangdiums, a. 89. 
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with the summaiy style in which it is ^en by the other two Evangelists, has 
generally won for the former the praise of superior accuracy.® Let us look 
more closely, and we shall find that the greater particularity of Luke shows 
itself chiefly in this, that he is not satisfied with a merely general mention of 
the discourse delivered by Jesus in the synagogue, hut cites the Old Testa- 
ment passage on which he enlarged, and the commencement of its application. 
The passage is from Isa. Ixi. x, a, where the prophet announces the return 
from exile, with the exception of the words to set at liberty them that are 
bruised^ dTroorciXac Tc0pav(r/x4^ovs iv which are from Isa. Iviii. 6. To 

this passage Jesus gives a messianic interpretation, for he declares it to be ful- 
filled by his appearance. Why he selected this text from among all others has 
been variously conjectured. It is known that among the Jews at a later 
period, certain extracts from the Thorah and the Prophets were statedly read 
on particular sabbaths and feast days, and it has hence been suggested that 
the above passage was the selection appointed for the occasion in question. 
It is true that the chapter from which the'words dirocrretXat k. r. X. are taken, 
used to be read on the great Day of Atoneuient, and Bengel has made the 
supposition, that the scene we are considering occurred on that day, a main 
pillar of his evangelical chronology.® But if Jesus had adhered to the regular 
course of reading, he would not merely have extracted from the lesson ap 
pointed for this feast a few stray words, to insert them in a totally discon- 
nected passage ; and after all, it is impossible to demonstrate that, so early as 
the time of Jesus, there were .prescribed readings, even from the prophets.*® 
If then" Jesus was not thus circumstantially directed to the passage cited, did 
he open upon it designedly or fortuitously? Many imagine him turning over 
the leaves until he found the text which was in his mind :** but Olshausen is 
right in saying that the words dvawrvfas to pt^Kiov cSpe rov tottov do not imply 
that he found the passage afrer searching for it, but that he alighted on it 
under the guidance of the Divine Spirit*® This, however, is but a poor con- 
trivance, to hide the improbability, that Jesus should fortuitously open on 
a pa^ge so well adapted to serve as a motto for his first messianic enterprize, 
behind an appeal to the Spirit, as deus ex maehind. Jesus might very likely 
have quoted this text with reference to himself, and thus it would remain in 
the minds of the Evangelists as a prophecy fulfilled in Jesus ; Matthew would 
probably have introduced it in his own person with his usual form, Iva rr\Tjpia0^y 
and would have said that Jesus had now begun his messianic annunciation, 
ic^/ovy/io, that the prophecy Isa. Ixi. i ff. might be fulfilled ; but Luke, who is 
less partial to this form, or the tradition whence he drew his materials, puts 
the words into the mouth of Jesus on his first messianic appearance, very 
judiciottsly, it is true, but, owing to the chances which it is necessary to sup. 
pqlse, less probably ; so that I am more tncHned to be satisfied with the in* 
d^nite statement of Matthew and Mark. The other point in which the 
description of Luke merits the praise of particularity, is his dramatic picture 
of the tumultuaijr closing scene ; but this scene perplexes even those who on 
the whole give tne preference to his narrative. It is not to be concealed that 
the extremely violent expulsion of Jesus by the {fazatenes, seems to have had 
no adaquiUe prbvoca^oa^*^ and we cannot with Schleiermacher/^ expunge 

* SehkjenUKbtt, W unpift. ... L 
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the notion that the life of Jesus was threatened, without imputing to the writei 
a false addition^ of the words ck rh karaKpi^fivicrfu airov (v; 29), and thus 
matenaily affecting the credibility of his entire narration. But the still more 
remarkable clause, 8ta fi.ia'ov avrwv hropwero (v. 30), is the main diffi- 

culty. It is not to be e:q)lain^ (at least not in accordance with the Evan- 
gelist's view) as an effect merely of the commanding glance of Jesus, as Hase 
supposes ; and Olshausen is again right when he says, that the Evangelist 
intended to signify that Jesus passed unharmed through the midst of his furious 
enemies, because his divine power fettered their senses and limbs, because 
his hour was not yet come (John viii. 20), and because no man could take his 
life from him until he himself laid it down (John x. 18).^® Here again we 
have a display of the glorifying tendency of tradition, which loved to represent 
Jesus as one defended from his enemies, like Lot (Gen. xix. ii), or Elisha 
(2 Kings vi. 18), by a heavenly hand, or better still, by the power of his own 
superior nature ; unless there be supposed in this case, as in the two examples 
from the Old Testament, a temporary infliction of blindness, an illudere per 
caliginem^ the idea of which Tertullian reprobates.^® Thus in this instance 
also, the less imposing account of the first two Evangelists is to be preferred, 
namely that Jesus, impeded from further activity by the unbelief of the Naza- 
renes, voluntarily forsook his ungrateful paternal city. 


§ 59 - 

DIVERGENCIES OF THE EVANGELISTS AS TO THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE LIFE 
OF JESUS. DURATION OF HIS PUBLIC MINISTRY. 

In considering the chronology of the public life of Jesu^ we must distinguish 
the question of its total duration, from that of the arrangement of its par- 
ticular events. 

Notone of our Evangelists expressly tells us how long the public ministry 
of Jesus lasted; but while the synoptical writers give us no clue to a decision 
on the subject, we find in John certain data; which seem to warrant one. In 
the synoptical gospels there is no intimation how long after the baptism of 
Jesus his imprisonment and death occurred : nowhere are months and years 
distinguished ; and though it is once or twice said : iiiff e| or 8 vo 

(Hate. xvii. i, xxvi. a), these isolated fixed points furnish us with no guidance 
in a sea of general uncertainty. On the contrary, the many journeys to the 
feasts by which the narrative of the fourth Evangelist is distinguished from 
that of his predecessors, furnishes us, so to speak, with chronological abut- 
ments, as fbr each appearance of Jesus at one of these annual feasts, the 
Passover especially, we must, deducting the first, reckon a full year of hfs 
ministry. We have, in the fourth gospel, after the baptism of Jesus, and 
apparently at a short interval (comp. i. 29, 35, 44, ii. i, 12), a passover at- 
tended by him (ii. 13). But the next feast visited by Jesijp (v. i) which is 
indefinitely designated a/easi of the has been the perpetual crux of New 
Testament chronologists. It is only important in determining the duration 
of the public life of Jesus, on the supposition that it was a passover ; for in this 
case it would mark the close of his fii:st yearns ministry. We grant that ^ lopn/ 
T&r’lovSakiv, TrL% fmt of thejowe^ mignt very probably denote the Passover, 
which was pre-eminent among their institutions b^t it happens that the best 

^ Ut supra, <479; eomp. 2, p. 214. 
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manuscripts have in the present passage no article, and without it, tlie above 
expression can only signify indefinitely one o 4 the Jewish feasts, which the 
author thought it immaterial to specify.’ Thus intrinsically it might mean 
either the feast of Pentecost,® Purim,* the Passover,® or any other;® but in 
its actual connection it is evidently not intended by the narrator to imply the 
Passover, both because he would hardly have glanced thus slightly at the most 
important of all the feasts, and because, vi. 4, there comes another Passover^ 
so that on the supposition we are contesting, he would have passed in silence 
over a whole year between v. 47, and vi. 1. For to give the words, iyy^ 
ri fFwrx^ 4)1 R retrospective meaning, is too artificial an expedient of 
Paulus, since, as he himself confesses,^ this phrase, elsewhere in John, is in- 
variably used with reference to the immediately approaching feast (ii. 13, 
vii. 2, xL 55), and must from its nature have a prospective meaning, unless 
the' context indicate the contrary. Thus not untii John vi. 4, do we meet 
with the second passover, and to this it is not mentioned that Jesus resorted.® 
Then follow the feast of Tabernacles and that of the Dedication, and after- 
wards, xi. 55, xii. I, the last passover visited by Jesus. According to our view 
of John V. 1, and vi. 4, therefore, we obtain two years for the public ministry 
of Jesus, besides the interval between his baptism and the first Passover, 
The same result is found by those who, with Paulus, hold the feast mentioned, 
V. I, to be a passover, but vi. 4, only a retrospective allusion ; whereas the 
ancient Fathers of the Church, reckoning a separate Passover to each of the 
passages in question, made out three years. Meanwhile, by this calculation, 
we only get the minimum duration of the public minist^ of Jesus possible 
according to the fourth gospel, for the writer nowhere intimates that he has 
been punctilious in naming evety feast that fell within that ministry, including 
those not observed by Jesus, neither, unless we regard it as established that 
the writer was the apostle John, have we any guarantee that he knew the 
entire number. 

It may be urged in opposition to the calculations, built on the represent- 
ations of John, that the synoptical writers j^ve no reasons for limiting the term 
of the public ministry of Jesus to a single year ;® but this objection rests on 
a supposition borrowed from John himself, namely that Jesus, Galilean though 
he was, made it a rule to attend every Passover : a supposition,' ^ain, which 
is overturned by the same writer's own representation. According to him, 
Jesus left unobserved the passover mention^, vi. 4, for from vi* x, where Jesus 
is on the east side of the sea of Tiberias, through vL 17 and 59, where be goes 
to Capernaum, and vil i, where he frequents Galilee, in order to avoid the 
Jews, to vii. 2 and xo, where he proceeds to Jerusalem on occasion of the 
feast of Tabernacles, the Evangelist's nanative is so closely consecutive that 
a journey to the Passover can nowhere be inserted. Out of the synoptical 
gospels, by themselves, we gather nothing as to the length of the public 
ministxy of Jesus, for this representation admits of our assigning him either 
several years of ^tivity, or only one; their restriction of his intercourse with 
Jerusalem to his nnal journey being the sole point in which they control our 

• 
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CMiclusion, It 19 true that several Fathers of the' 'Cburcbj^^ a^ well as some 
her!e^,^^ sp«idc of the ministr^of Jesus as having lasted but a single year ; 
but that the source of this opiuiou was not the absence of early journeys to the 
feasts in die synoptTcal gospels, . but an entirely fortuitous association, we learn 
from ^ose Fath^ themselves, for they derive it fi'ora the prophetic passage 
Isa. Ixi. jt t, applied by Jesus (Luke iv.j to himself. In this passage there is 
mention of the mutable yiar ef ttu Lord, hiAvrin Kvptbv Sfier^, which the 
prophet or, according to the Evangelical interpretation, the Messiah is sent to 
announce. Understanding this phrase in its strict chronological sense, they 
adopted from it the notion of a single messianic year, which was more easily 
reconcilable with the synoptical ‘gospels than with that of John, after whose 
statement the calculation of the church soon came to be regulated. 

In striking contrast widi this lowest computation of time, is die tradition, 
also very ancient, that Jesus was baptized in his thirtieth year, but at the time 
of his cruci&dmi was not far from his fiftieth.^ But this opinion is equally 
founded on. a misonderstanding. The elders who had conversations with John 
the disdpte of the Lord, in Asia, trpetePvrtpoi al Kati. rifv ‘Airtav 'lotdwg 
Tov Kvptbv fjM&tirg avyfi^iiKArts , — on whose testimony Irenaeus relies when 
he says, such is the tradition of John, vafiaBeSmchxu ravra, rbr ludiviTv,— had 
given no information further than that Christ taught, atatem seniorem habens. 
That this cetas senior was the age of from forty to fifty years is merely the in- 
ference of Ireneus, founded on what the Jews allege as an objection to the 
discourse of Jesus, John viil S7 : Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou 
seen Abraham t language which according to Irenaeus could only be addressed 
to one, jam guadr^ginta annos excessit, quinquagesimum autem annum 
nondum attigit. But the Jews might very well say to a man a little more than 
thirty, that he was much too young to have seen Abraham, since he liad not 
reached his fiftieth year, which, in the Jemsh idea, completed the term of 
manhood.^ 

Thus we can obtain no precise information from our gospels as to how long 
the public labours of Jesus lasted ; all we can gather is, that if we follow the 
fourth gospel we must not reckon less than two years and something over. 
But the repeated journeys to the feasts on which this calculation is founded 
are themselves not established beyond doubt 

Opposed to this minimum, we gain a maximum, if we understand, from 
^ Luke iil x ff. and S3, that the baptism of Jesus took place in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius, and add to tiiis mat his crucifixion occurred under the pro- 
ouratorship of Pontius Pilate. For as Pilate was recalled from his post in the 
year of Tiberius’s death,^* and as Tiberius reigned rather more than seven 
years after the fifteenth year of his reign,i'^.it follows that seven years are the 
maximum of the possible duration of ufo ministry of Jesus after his baptism. 
But while one of these data, namely, that Jesus was crucified under Pilate, is 
well atfosted, the other is rendered suspidbus by its association with a chro- 
nological eiTor, so that in foot we eannot adiieve here even a proximate, still 
less an accimate solution our question. • 
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§ 60. . 

THE ATTEMPTS AT A CHROKOLOGIGAI. ARRANOEMEHT 6P THE PARTICULAR 
EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC LIFE OF JESUS. 

In attempting a chronological arrangement of the particular events occur 
ring in the interval between the baptism of Jesus and his crucifixion, the 
peculiar relation of the synoptical writers to John, renders it necessary to give 
them both a separate and a comparative examination. As to the latter, if its 
result be a reconciliation of the two accounts, the journeys to the feasts in 
John must form the panels between which the materials of the synoptical 
writers must be so inserted, that between each pair of journeys with the inci- 
dents at Jerusalem to which they gave rise, would fall a portion of the Galilean 
history. For this incorporation to be effected with any certainty, two things 
would be essential ; first, a notice of the departure of Jesus from Galilee by 
the first three Evangelists, as often as the fourth speaks of a residence in Jeru- 
salem ; and, secondly, on- the part of John, an intimation, if not a narration, 
between his accounts of the several feasts, of the Galilean occurrences repre- 
sented by the synopti^I writers as an uninterrupted train. But we have seen 
that the synoptical writers fail in the required notice ; while it is notorious 
that John, from the baptism of Jesus to the closing scenes of his life, is only 
in two or three instances in coincidence with the other Evangelists. John 
says (iii. 24) that when Jesus began his ministry, /o/in was not yet cast into 
prison j Matthew makes the return of Jesus into Galilee subsequent to the 
imprisonment of the Baptist (iv, 12), hence it has been inferred that that 
return was from the first passover, and not from the baptism ; ^ but it is un- 
deniable that Matthew places the commencement of the public ministry of 
Jesus in Galilee, and presupposes no earlier ministry at the feast in Jerusalem, 
so that the two statements, instead of dovetailing, as has been imagined, are 
altogether incompatible. The next, but very dubious point of contact, occurs 
in the healing of the nobleman’s son, according to John iv. 46 ff., or the cen- 
turion’s servan^ according to Matt viil 5 ff, and Luke vii. i ff., which John 
places (v. 47) immediately after the return of Jesus from his prolonged resi- 
dence in Judea and Samaria, during and after the first passover. It was to 
be expected, then, that the corresponding narration of the synoptical writers 
would be preceded by some intimation of the first journey made by Jesus 
to a feast Not only is such an intimation wanting — ^there is not a single 
aperture to be found for the insertion of this joumejr, since, according to the 
synoptical writers, the cure in question was an immediate sequel to the 
Sermon on the Mount, which Matthew and Luke represent as the culminating 
point, of an apparently unintenupted course of teaching and miracles in 
Galilee. Thus neither at this point is the chronology of the first three Evan* 
plists to be eked out by that of the fourth, since they nowhere present a 
joint on to whicl^he statements of th6 latter can be articulated. Another 
more decided coincidence between the two parties exists in the associated 
narratives of the Of tfaeioaves, and that eff walking on the sea, John 
vi. x-21, h{atL idy. r4-H^d parall, which John places in the interval imme- 
diately preceding the se^nd passover, unvisited by. Jesus; but he difers iso 
completely Ae in his account of these miracles, both 

m their inttc^uctibh^ t^dnaiion, that either he or they must inevuably 
be wrong. For Matthew, Jesus retires from Nazareth 
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probably^ at all events from some part of Galilee, to the opposite side of the 
sea, where he effects the multiplication of the loaves ; according to John he 
sets out from Jerusalem, Further, in the first two gospels Jesus proceeds 
after the miracle of the loaves into a district where he was less known (both 
Matt. V. 35 and Mark v« 54 expressly stating that the people knew hiqgi), 
whereas in John he goes directly to Capernaum, with which of all places he 
was the most familiar. We know not here whether to tax the synoptical 
writers or John with a mistake : and as we cannot pronounce whether he or 
they have placed this incident too early or too late, we are equally ignorant 
Iiow much of the synoptical narratives we are to place before, and how much 
after, the second passover, which John makes nearly cotemporary with the 
feeding of the five thousand. Here, however, the points of contact between 
this Evangelist and his predecessors are at an end, until we come to the last 
journey of Jesus ; and if they are too uncertain to promise even a simple 
division of the synoptical materials by the two Passovers, how can we hope, 
by the journeys of Jesus to the feast of the Jews, iopr^ rwv lov&tW, to the 
feast of Tabernacles, or to the feast of Dedication, if that be a separate 
journey, to classify chronologically the uninterrupted series of Galilean occur- 
rences in the first three gospels ? Nevertheless this has been attempted by a 
succession of theologians down to the present time, with an expenditure of 
acumen and erudition, worthy of a more fertile subject ; * but unprejudiced 
judges have decided, that as the narrative of the first three Evangelists has 
scarcely any elements that can give certitude to such a classification, not one 
of the harmonies of the gospels yet written has any claim to be considered 
anything more than a tissue of historical conjectures.^ 

It remains to estimate the chronological value of the synoptical writers, 
apart from John. They are so frequently variance with each other in the 
order of events, and it is so seldom that one has all the probabilities on his 
side, that each of them may be convicted of numerous chronological errors, 
which must undermine our confidence in his accuracy. It has been main- 
tained that, in the composition of their books, they meditated no precise 
chronological order, ^ and this is partially confirmed by their mode of narra- 
tion. Throughout the interval between the baptism of Jesus and the history 
of the Passion, their narratives resemble a collection of anecdotes, strung 
together mostly on a thread of mere analogy and association of ideas. But 
there is a distinction to be made in reference to the above opinion. It is true 
that from the purport of their narratives, and the indecisiveness and unifor- 
mity of their connecting phrases, we can detect their want of insight into the 
more accurate chronological relations of what they record; but that the 
authors flattered themselves they were giving a chronological narration, is 
evident from those very connecting phrases, which, however indecisive, have 
almost always a chronological character, such as Kara/Jam hv6 rov 6pov^, 
irapdyfav raura avrov AoXoviros, iy airrj tq wc, icai i8ov, etc.^ 

The incidents and discourses detailed by John are, for the nxost part, pecu- 
liar to himself ; he is therefore not liable to the same control in his chrono- 
logy from independent authors, as are the synoptical writers from each other ; 
neither is his narration wanting in connectedness and sequence. Hence our 

* Seeespectally the labours of Paulus In the Chronolojdcal Excunus of his Commentary 
and his exegetical Manual ; of in th)s*EinI. s. N. T. a, s. a, a33 ff ; and otters, given 
by Wirier In his bibl. Realwdrterbuch 1, s, 667. 

^ Wiuer, ut sup. ; comp. Kaiser, biblische Theologie, X, s. a54« Anm ; die Abhandiung 
ttber die veisclxiedencn RUckslchten u. s. w.* in Bertholdfs krit. Journal, $, s« ajp. 

* Olshausen 1, s. 24 ff. 

® Schneckenburger's Beitrkge, s. 25 
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CHA.PTER IV. 
JESUS AS THE MESSIAH.* 


§ 6t. 


JESUS, THE SOH OF MAN. 

In treating of the relation in which Jesus conceived hitnself to stand to the 
messianic ides^ we can distinguish his dicta concerning his own person from 
those concerning the work he had undertaken. 

The appellation adiich Jesus commonly gives himself in the Gospels is, tkf 
Son of man, 6 vtos tov impimao. The exactly corresponding Hebrew expres- 
sion is iit the Old Testament a frequent designation of man in general, 

and thus we might be induced to understand it in the mouth of Jesus. This 
interpretation would suit some passages \ for example, Matt, xil 8, where 
Jesus says : The Son of man is lord also of the Sabbath day, Kipun yip l<m 
TOV aap^irov i vlbi to8 Mpimm , — words which will fitly enough take a 
general meaning, such as Grptius affixes to them, namely, that man is lord of 
the Sabbath, especially if we compare Mark (ii. 27), who introduces them by 
the proposition. The Sabbath mas made for man, and not man for the Sabbath, 
TO aifiparov Sta rov So0pa»rov lyA’cro, o6x o ivOpwroi Sia to aififiarov. But 
in the majority of cases, the phrase in question is evidently used as a special 
designation. Thus, Matt, viii 20, a scribe volunteers to become a disciple 
of Jesus, and is admonished to count the cost in the words. The Son of man 
hath not where to lay his head, h rod iv0pwvov ouk ^«t, wov 
ahitro : here some particular man must be intended, nay, the particular rntm 
into whose companionship the saibe wished to enter, that is, Jesus himself 
As a reason for the self-application of this term by Jesus, it has been sug- 
gested that he used the third person after the oriental manner, to avoid the /.^ 
But for a speaker to use the third person in reference to himself, is only 
admissible, if he would be understood, when the designation he employs is^ 
precise, and inapplicable to any other person present, as when a father or A' 
lung uses his appropriate title of himself ; or when, if the designation be not 
precisei Its relation is made clear by a demonstrative pronoun, which limitar 
rion » eminenriy indispensable if an individual speak of himself under the 
universal de^i^Abon mam We grant that occasionally a gesture mi;ht 
sup^dy the place of the denumstrattye pronoun ; bat that Jesus in every 
instance using thk haUtodl djjcpression had recourse to wm.e visible 
ettpteoatory sign, or that the Syahgeli^ would not, in that case, baye supplie4 

■' ♦ , . , '.fi , / j ; - " ' ' 

. ^ AQ^tetdatc* to the idea of the Messiah as soffieiug* dying, and rising is hen 
Onaitkd. and naervedfo the Ustny of the Paarioh. 

' Esaini, ea^^. Randb. i, 6, a 465 j Fri^che, it) Matth., y.;<3Sn ' 
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its necessary absence from a written document by some demonstrative 
addition, is inconceivable. If both Jesus and the Evangelists held such an 
elucidation superduous, they must have seen in the expression itself the key 
to its precise application. Some are of opinion that Jesus intended by it to 

E oint himself out as the ideal man — man in the noblest sense of the word ; * 
ut this is a modem theory, not an historical inference, for there is no trace 
of such an interpretation of the expression in the time of Jesus,’ and it would, 
be more easy to show, as others have attempted, that the appellation, Son of 
Many so frequently used by Jesus, had reference to his lowly and despised 
condition.^ Apart however from the objection that this acceptation also 
would require the addition of the demonstrative pronoun, though it might be 
adapted to many passages, as Matt. viii. 20 ; John i. 51, there are others 
(such as Matt. xvii. 22, where Jesus, foretelling his violent death, designates 
himself h vlos tov wOpitirrov) which demand the contrast of high dignity with 
an ignominious fate. So in Matt x. 23, the assurance given to the commis- 
sioned disciples that before they had gone over the cities of Israel the Son of 
Man would come, could have no weight unless this expression denoted a 
person of importance ; arid that such was its significance is proved by a com- 
parison of Matt. xvi. a8, where there is also a mention of an a 

of the Son of man, but with the addition iv tq fi<iaiX€L^ altrov. As this addi- 
tion can only refer to the messianic kingdom, the vlos row AvOp^ov must be 
tlie Messiah. 

How so apparently vague an appellation came to be appropriated to the 
Messiah, we gather from Matt. xxvi. 64 parall., where the Son of rnan is 
depicted as coming in iht clouds of heaven. This is evidently an allusion to 
Dan, vii. 13 f. where after having treated of the fall of the four beasts, the 
writer says ; / saw in the night visionSy and behold^ one like the Son of Man 
hvSpt^pvy LXX.) canu with the clouds of heaveUy and came to 
the Ancient of days. And there was given him dominiony and glory y and a 
kingdom j that all peopky nations and languages should serve him: his dominion 
is an evefdasHng dominion. The four beasts (v. 17 ff.) were symbolical of the 
four great empires, the last of which was the Macedonian, with its offshoot, 
Syria. After their fall, the kingdom was to be given in perpetuity to the 
People of God, ike saints of the Most Highi hence, he who was to come with 
cloiiids of heaven could only be, either a personification of the holy people,* 
or a leader 0/ heavenly origin under whom they were to achieve their destined 
triumph— in a word, the Messiah ; and this was tlie customary interpretation 
among the Jews.® Two things are predicated of this personage, — thsU he was 
like the Son of man, and that he came with the clouds of heaven ; but the 
former particular is his distinctive characteristic, and imports either that he 
had riot a superhuman form, that of an angel for instance, though descending 
from heaven, or else that the kingdom atout to be established presented in 
its humanity a contrast to the inhumsmity of its predecessors, of which fero- 
cious beasts were the fftting emblems.'^ At a later period, it is true, the Jewa 
regarded the com|ng with the clouds of heaven as the more 

essential attribute of the Messiah, and hence gave him the name Anani, after 
tlm Jewish taste of iriakirig a merely accessory ciicumstance the permanent 

; ' ' S' ' ‘ 

^ Thus after Herd^, Kfister.e. g. m Imamnuel, s, 265. 

* Oewia. ma Jjqfh., t, a 397 f* 

'I 

« HSvenaii^; Ut sup. Cpmm. sumPauiel, $. 

, : |i. s. % 73 5 IlSvemiek, hi sup., a Z 4 iu ^ 

^ tor most liUporktik opIrilbAs, ut sup., s. 242 1 
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epithet of a person or thing.® If, then, the expression & vim tov dvOpdvov 
necessarily recalled the above passage in Daniel, generally believed to relate 
to the Messiah, it is impossible that Jesus could so often use it, and in con< 
uexion with declarations evidently referring to the Messiah, without intending 
it as the designation of that personage. 

^ That by the expression in question Jesus meant himself, without relation to 
the messianic dignity, is less probable than the contrary supposition, that he 
might often meai\ the Messiah when he spoke of the Son of Man, without 
relation to his own person. When, Matt. x. 23, on the first mission of the 
twelve apostles to announce the kingdom of heaven, he comforts them under 
the prdspect of their future persecutions by the assurance that they would not 
have gone over all the cities of Israel before the coming of the Son of Man, we 
should rather, taking this declaration alone, think of a third person, whose 
i-peedy messianic appearance Jesus was promising, than of the speaker him- 
self, seeing that he was already come, and it would not be antecedently clear 
how he could represent his own coming as one still in anticipation. So also 
when Jesus (Matt. xiii. 37 ff.) interprets the Sower of the parable to be the 
Son of Man, who at the end of the world will have a harvest and a tribunal, 
he might be supposed to refer to the Messiah as a third person distinct from 
himself. This is equally the case, xvL 27 f., where, to prove the proposition 
that the loss of the soul is not to be compensated by the gain of the whole 
world, he urges the speedy coming of the Son of Man, to administer retribu- 
tion. Lastly, in the connected discourses, Matt, xxiv., xxv. paralL, many par- 
ticulars would be more easily conceived, if the vios tov dv^pcoTrov whose 
Trapovtria Jesus describes, were understood to mean another tlian himself. 

But this explanation is far from being applicable to the majority of in- 
stances in which Jesus uses this expression. When he represents the Son of 
Man. not as one still to be expected, but as one already come and actually 
];resent, for example, in Matt xviii. 11, where he says : The Son of Man is 
come to satfe that which was lost*, when he justifies his own acts by the 
authority with which the Son of Man was invested, as in Matt. ix. 6 ; when, 
Mark viii. 31 ff, comp. Matt xvi. 22, he speaks of the approaching sufferings 
and death of the Son of Man, so as to eUcit from Peter the exclamation, ov 
p. 7 ) icrrai aoi tovto, this shall not be unto thee \ in these and similar cases he 
can only, by the vlos tov avOpwrav^ have intended himself. And even those 
passages, which, taken singly, we might have found capable of application to 
a messianic person, distinct from Jesus, lose this capability when considered 
in their entire connexion. It is possible, however, either that the writer may 
have misplaced certain expressions, or that the ultimately prevalent conviction 
that Jesus was the Son of Man caused what was originally said merely of the 
latter, to be viewed in immediate relation to the former. 

Thus besides the fact that Jesus on many occasions called himself the Son 
t>f Man, there remains the possibility that on many others, be may have 
designed another person; and if so, the latter would in the order of time 
naturally precede the former. Whether this possibility cam be heightened to 
a reality, must depend on the answer to the following question : Is there, in 
the period of the life of Jesds^ from which all his recorded declarations are 
taken, any fragment which indicates that he bad not yet conceived himself to- 
be the Messiah? 

, ® Let thiB reader hear in mind the designation of ]^vid/s elegy, a Sam. i iTfi. a$ 
and the denomination of the Messiah as Had Sc^derm^her considered the nature of' 

Jewish appellatives, he would not have called due reference of vifti toO d. tb the passage in 
Daniel, a strange idea. (OlaubensL, § 99, s. 99, Anm.) 
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«OW SOON DID J2SUS CONCSIVB HIMSBtP TO BE TOT OTSSIAH, AND MHD ' 
RECOONITION ,AS SOCK FROM, OTHERS? 
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he is the Messiah ; in if fh^d sdpS and people 
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iVBut thes is a more troublesome divergency relative to the disciples. In 
Andrew, after his iirst interview with Jestts^ says to his brother, W€ have 
(mnd the MeStiahy cvpi^Ko/Acv rov Mtatnav (i, 42) *, and Philijj) describes him to 
Nathanael as the person foretold by Moses and the prophets (v. 46) ; Nathan- 
ael salutes him as the Son of God and King of Israel (v. 50) ; and the 
subsequent confession of Peter appears merely a renewed avowal of what had 
b^n long a familiar truth. In the synoptical Evangelists it is only after pro^ 
longed intercourse with Jesus, and^ shortly, before his sufferings, that the 
ardent Peter arrives at the conclusion that Jesus is the Xptoros, o vl6s ro9 
rov C&yros (Matt. xvi. 16, paralL), It is impossible that this confession should 
make so strong an impression on Jesus that, in consequence of it, he should 
pronounce Peter blessed, and his confession the fruit of immediate divine 
revelation, as Matthew narrates ; or that, as all the three Evangelists inform 
U6 (xvi. 20, viii. 30, ix. 2x), he should, as if alarmed, forbid the disciples to 
promulgate their conviction, unless it represented not an opinion long cherished 
m the circle of his disciples, but a new light, which had just flashed on the 
mind of Peter, and through him was communicated to his associates. 

There is a third equally serious discrepancy, relative to the, declarations 
of Jesus concerning his Messiahship. According to John he sanctions the 
homage which Nathanael renders to him as the Son of God and King of 
Israel, in the very commencement of his public career, and immediately pro- 
ceeds to speak of himself under the messianic title, Son of Man (i. 51 f.) : to 
the Samaritans also after his first visit to the passover (iv. 26, 39 ff.), and to 
the Jews on the second (v. 46), he makes himself known as the Messiah pre- 
dicted by Moses. According to the synoptical writers, on the contrary, he 
prohibits, in the instance above cited and in many others, the dissemination 
of the doctrine of his Messiahship, beyond the circle of his adherents. Farther, 
when he asks his disciples, do men say that I am f (Matt. xvi. 15) he 

seems to wish ^ that they should derive their conviction of his Messiahship 
from his discourses and actions, and when he ascribes the avowed faith of 
Peter to a revelation from his heavenly Father, he excludes the possibility of 
' his having himself previously made this disclosure to his disciples, either in 
the manner described by John, or in the more indirect one attributed to him 
by Matthew in the Sermon on the M<^unt ; unless we suppose that the dis- 
ciples had not hitherto believed his assurance, and that hence Jesus referred 
the new-born faith of Peter to divine influence. 

Thus, on the point under discussion the synoptical statement is contra^ 
dictory, not only to that of John, but to itself ; it appears therefore that it 
ought to be unconditionally surrendered before that of John, which is con- 

^ There is a difficulty involved in the form of the question, put by Jesus to his disciples : rlva 
oi Mpwrot etnu, rw vldterou ; i.e, what opinion have the people of me, 

the Messiah? This, when compared with the sequel, seems a premature disclosure ; hence 
expositors have variously endeavoured to explain away its {wiml hide meaning. Some (e.g. 
B^) understand the subordinate clause^ not as a declaration of Jesus concerning his own 
person, Imt as a closer limitation of. the Qu|ption : For whom do the people take me ? for 
the Messiah? But this would be a leadii^ qudttion, which, as Fritssche well observes, 
would indicate an eagerness for the niessiaiiiC; title* not elsewhere discernible in Jesus. 
Others, therefore, (as Paulas and FdtSseh^,) give the exptolon i/ldt r. d. a general significa- 
tion, and interpret the qvestion thus r do men . say that 1, the individual addressing 

you; am 7 But this exmanation has already refuted in the foregoing sectiotu ^ If, then,' 

we reject th^ opinion that the utat n d« is an addition whi^ the exuber^t faith of th^ 
. writer Whs apt to sagged even xU an infi^tQiis connexion, we are restricted p De WeUe's 
view (ex^ Huhdb. I, 8df.), namriy, fliat the expression, ^ viir r. A w# it 4 oedan 
mopeltatidii of the Messiah, bat an indirect one, so that It mi^t convey iU.e»u^. as an 
altaabh to IknH to Jesus and those already awam of his Messiahs&ip, wwC to others it 
Was inmly the equivalent of, ^ , ,1, , 
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-^istent wth Itself, and one of onr critics has justly reproached it with derange 
ing the messianic economy in the life of Jesus.® But here again we must not 
iose sight of our approved canon, that in glorifying narratives, such as our 
gospels, where various statements are confronted, that is the least probable 
which best subserves the object of glorification. Now this is the case with 
John’s statement ; according to which, from the commencement to the close 
of the public life of Jesus, his Messiahship shines forth in unchanging splen* 
dour, while* according to the synoptical writers, it is liable to a variation in 
its light But though this criterion of probability is in favour of the first three 
.Evangelists, it is impossible that the order in which they make ignorance and 
concealment follow on plain declarations and recognitions of the Messiahship 
^f Jesus can be correct ; and we must suppose that they have mingled and 
confounded two separate periods of the life of Jesus, in the latter of which 
alone he presented himself as the Messiah. We find, in fact, that the watch- 
word of Jesus on his first appearance differed no^ even verbdly, from that of 
John, who professed merely to be a forerunner ; it is the same Repent^ for the 
Mngdom of heaven is at hand (Matt. iv. 17) with which John had roused the 
Jews (iii, 2) ; and indicaites in neither the one nor the other an assumption of 
the character of Messiah, with whose coming the kingdom of heaven was 
actually to commence, but merely that of a teacher who points to it as yet 
future.* Hence the latest critic of the first gospel justly explains all those 
•discourses and actions therein narrated, by which Jesus explicitly claims to 
be the Messiah, or, in consequence of which this dignity is attributed to him 
and accepted, if they occur before the manifestation of himself recorded in 
John v., or before the account of the apostolic confession (Matt xvL), as 
•offences of the writer against chronology or literal truth.® We have only to 
-premise, that as chronological confusion prevails througliout, the position of 
this confession shortly before the history of the Passion, in nowise obliges us 
to suppose that it was so late before Jesus was recognised as the Messiah 
among his disciples, since Peter’s avowal niay have occurred in a much 
earlier period of their intercourse. This, however, is incomprehensible — that 
the same reproach should not attach even more strongly to the fourth gospel 
than to the first, or to the synoptical writers in general For it is surely more 
pardomble that the first three Evangelists should give us the pre-messianic 
memoirs in the wrong place, than that the fourth should not give them at all ; 
more endurable in the former, to mingle the two periods, than in the latter, 
■quite to obliterate the earlier one. 

If then Jesus did not lay claim to the Messiahship from the beginning of 
' his pqblic career, was this omission the result of uncertainty in his own mind ; 
qt had he from the first a conviction that be was the Messiah, but concealed 
it for certain reasons? In order to decide this question, a point already 
mentioned must be more carefully weighed. In the first three Evangelists, 
%at not so exclusively that the fourth has no^ihg similar, when Jesus effects 
4 miracle of heal^ he almost invariably forbids the person cured to promul- 

f ate the eveah in these or similar wor^s, ipa fttiM cli^; e,g. the leper, 
latt viil 4, pfara^vj the blind men, Matt lx. 30 ; a multitude of the healed^ 
Matt xil ] the piavfintli Of the resuscitated dtlbasel, Mark v. 43; above all 
he toloins on ' i 34, iii. li ; and John v. 13, it 

is saif^ isfrer ihe of the ^f Bethesda, 

k ih0t plm. Thus also he forbade the three 
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who wer^ with him on the mount of the Transfiguration, to publish the scene 
they had witnessed (Matt xvii. 9) ; and after the confession of Peter, he 
ch£^es the disciples to tell no man the conviction it expressed (Luke 
ix. 2i). This prohibition of Jesus could hardly, as most commentators 
suppose,^ be determined by various circumstantial motives, at one time 
having relation to the disposition of the person healed, at another to the 
humour of the people, at another to the situation of Jesus : rather, as there is 
an essential similarity in the conditions under which he lays this injunction 
on the people, if we discern a probable motive for it on any occasion, we are 
warranted in applying the same motive to the remaining cases. This motive 
is scarcefy any other than the desire that the belief that he was the Messiah 
should not be too widely spread. When (Mark i. 34) Jesus would not allow 
the ejected demons to speak because they knew him, when he charged the 
multitudes that they should not make him known (Matt. xii. 16), he evidently 
intended that the former should not proclaim him in the character in which 
their more penetrative, demoniacal glance had viewed him, nor the latter in 
that revealed by the miraculous cure he had wrought on them — ^in short, they 
were not to betray their knowledge that he was the Messiah. As a reason 
for this wish on the part of Jesus, it has been alleged, on the strength of 
John vi. 15, that he sought to avoid awakening the political idea of the 
Messiah’s kingdom in the popular mind, with the disturbance which would be 
its inevitable result^ This would be a valid reason; but the synoptical 
writers represent the wish, partly as the effect of humility ; ® Matthew, in 
connexion with a prohibition of the kind alluded to, applying to Jesus a 
passage in Isaiah (xtii. t f.) where the servant of God is said to be distin* 
guished by his stillness and unobtrusiveness : partly, and in a greater degree, 
as the effect of an apprehension that the Messiah, at least such an one as 
Jesus, would be at once proscribed by the Jewish hierarchy. 

From all this it might appear that Jesus was restrained merely by external 
motives, from the open declaration of his Messiahship, and that his own con- 
viction of it existed from the first in equal strength ; but this conclusion can- 
not be maintained in the face of the consideration above mentioned, that 
Jesus began his career with the same announcement as the Baptist, an 
announcement which can scarcely have more than one import — an exhorta- 
tion to prepare for a coming Messiah. The most natural supposition is that 
Jesus, first the disciple of tbe Baptist, and afterwards his successor, in preach- 
ing repentance and the approach of the kingdom of heaven, took originally 
the same position as his former master in relation to the messianic kingdom, 
notwithstanding the greater reach and liberality of his mind, and only gradu- 
ally attained the elevation of thinking himself the Messiah. This supposition ^ 
€xplains in the simplest manner the prohibition we have been considering, 
especially that annexed to the confession of Peter. For as often as the 
thought that he might be the Messiah suggested itself to others, and was 
presented to him from without, Jesus must have shrunk, as if appalled, to 
hear confidently uttered that which he scarcely ventured to Armise, or which 
had but recently b^ome clear to himself. As, however, the Evangelist often 
put such prohibitions into die mouth of Jesus unseasonably (witness the 
occasion mentioned, Matt. viii. 4, when, after a cure effected before a crowd 
of spectators, it was of little avail to ei^oih secrecy on the cured),® it is prpi> 

® Fritzsth^, in Matth. p. 309, comp. 35a Olshauscn, & 265. 

^ FriUsche, p. 352. Olshausen, ttt sup. 

opp<^lte view is hdid by the Fragmeutist, Who thinks the prohibition was intended 
to stimulate the popular eagerness. 

® Fritesche, a, 309. 
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able that evangaltcal tradition, enmonrod W the nysteriousness that lay ua 
tlds inct^ito of Jesu;,*" unhistoridaUf multiplied th^ instance (rf' its adop)* 

■ tion. 

§ 63. 

jBst;s,‘ Tire SON op coo. 

In Luke L 35, we find the narrowest and most literal interpretation of ihe 
expression, i vl^ tov $tw ; namely, as derived from his conception hy means 
of the Holy Ghost. On the contrary, the widest moral and metaphorical 
sense is given to the expression in Matt. v. 45, where those who imitate the 
love of God towards his enemies are called the sons of the Father in heaven. 
There is an intermediate sense which we may term the metaphysical, because 
while it includes mote than mere conformity of will, it is distinct finrn the 
notion of actual paternity, and implies a spiritual community of being. In 
this sense it is profusely employed and referred to in the fourth gospel ; as 
when Jesus says that he speaks and does nothing of himself, but only what as 
a son be has learned from the Father (v. 19, xii. 49, and dsewbere), who, 
moreover, is in him (xvti. 21), and notwithstanding his exaltation over him 
(xiv. 28), is yet one with him (x. 30). There is yet a fourth sense in which 
the expression is presented, ''^en (Matt iv. 3) the devil challmiges Jesus to 
change the stones into bread, making the supposition. If thou he the Son of 
God; when Nathanael says to Jesus, Thou art the Son of God, the King of 
Israel (John i. 49) ; when Peter confesses. Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God (Matt xvi. 16 ; comp. John vi. 69) ; when Martha thus expresses 
her faith in Jesus, I believe that thou art the Christ, the Son tf Qod (John xi. 
27) j when the high priest adjures Jesus to tell him if he be Christ, the 
^ God (Matt xxvL 63) : it is obvious that the devil means nothing more 
than. If thou be the Messi^ ; and that in the other passages the nw 
dcov, united as it is with Xpurrit and fiaenXm, is but an appellation of the 
Messiah. 

In Ho& xl X 1 Exod. iv. 22, the people of Israel, and in 2 Sam. vii 14 ; 
Ps. iL 7 (comp. Ixxxix, 2^, the king of that people, are called the son and ! 
the first-bom of God. The kings (as also the people) of Israel had this 
appellation, in mrttie of the love which Jehovah bore them, and the tutelary 
care which he exerci^ over them (s Sam. \ni. 14^ ; and from the second 
psalm we gather the farthm' reason, that as eartitiy ^gs choose their sons to. 
reign with or under them, so the Israelitish kings were invested by Jehovah, 
(be supletoe ruler, with the government of bis favourite province Thus the . 
de^ignatibn was or^inally applieaUe to every Ismelitish sung who adhered to 
the ininciple of the theocrat^ ; but when the mesnanic idea was developed, 
it was ipeHuninentiy signed to tiie Messiah, as the best-beloved . Son, and 
the most ^mwerfhl viceg'etent^of Go 4 oni 

If, then, such, #cs the original historical signification of the epithet, •Sbw 0/ 
God, as aiplied MtMabdv we^vO to ask: is it possiUe tiiat Jesiis, 
used it hhnsdff ib, j^is s^ificatitm only, <x did he use it also hi either of 
the tiuee set^ tim merely physical . 

.ibn^rt trf tiiO tesm ls;yfol! w iBOUth, of Jesus, but ilrto that Of the 

i‘'aanu'nc(atis^ 'SMs't%'-'£^ -ohme is'reipdns- 

';ible,' :in;the..iUtedhd^^ 'Uu^ of essence 

•Coam. 
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' aAdeoBUttttnitjr of existence nrith God, it' miElit p^iblT have been understood 
by:.|eSus, suppling him to have remodelled in his own conceptions the 
dieocratic interpr^tioh current among his compatriots. It is true that the 
abundant expressions having this tendency in the Gospel of John, appear to 
contradict those of Jesm on an occtuuon recorded by the synoptical writers 
(Made X 17 £ Luke xviiL 18 f.), when to a disciple who accosts him as Good 
Master, he replies : ealkst thou mt good t there is none good M onOt that 

is God, Here Jesus so tenacioudy maintains the distinction between himself 
and God, that he renounces the dedicate of (perfect) goodness, and insists 
on its appropriation to God alone.* Olshausen supposes that this rejection 
related solely to the particular circumstances of the disciple addressed, who, 
regarding Jesus as a merely human teacher, ought not from his point of view 
to have given him a divine epithet, and that it was not intended by Jesus as 
a denial that he was, according to a just estimate of his character, actually 
the hyoMs in whom the one good Being was reflected as in a mirror ; but 
this is to take for granted what is first to be proved, namely, that the declara- 
tions of Jesus concerning himself in the fourth gospel are on a level as to 
credibility with those recorded by the synoptical writers. Two of these 
writers cite some words of Jesus which have an important bearing on our 
present subject: All things are delivered to me cf my Father: and no man 
knoweth the Son but the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father ^ but the 
Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him, Matt xi. 37. Taking this 
pass^e in connexion with the one before quoted, we must infer that Jesus 
had indeed an intimate communion of thought and will with God, but under 
such limitations, that the attribute of perfect goodness, as well as of absolute 
knowledge (e.g., of the day and hour of the last day, Mark xiii. 33 parall.) 
belonged exclusively to God, and hence the boundary line between divine 
and human was strictly preserved. Even in the fourth gospel Jesus declares, 
ify FUther is greater than /, ^ wanjp jttov itmt tori (xiv. 38I, but this 

sli^t echo of the synoptical statement does not remove the difficulty of con- 
ciliating the numerous discourses of a totally different tenor in the former, 
with the rejection of the epithet ayahhs in the latter. It is surprising, too, 
that Jesus in the fourth gospel appears altogether ignorant of the tiieocratic 
sense of the exprusion vlds roO vtoS, and can only vindicate hjs use of it in 
the metaphysical sense, by retreating to its vague and memphorical applica- 
tion. When, namely (John x 34 &), to justify his assumption of this title, he 
adduces the scriptural application of the term dcol to other men, such as 
princes and m^istrates, we are at a loss to understand why Jesus should 
resort to this remote and precarious argument, when close at hand lay the 
tar more cogent one, that in the Old Testament a theocratic king of Israel, 
or accmding to the customary interpretation of the most striking passages, 
the Messiah, is called the Son of Jehovah, and that therefore h^ having de- 
clared himself to be the Messiah (v: 35.), might conast^tly claim this 
appellaticm. j 

With respect to the light in svhicli JesuS was itiewed as the Spn of God by 
othersj we may remark that i^ the addresses of wdl-affected persons the title !* 
is often so associatied as to be obviotis^ a ^e synonym of ^urrit, and this 
even in the fourth gospel ; while on.tite .other hand the contentious TovfiatM . 
of this gospd seem in thar objeetions ds ignorant As Jesus in his defence, of 
the tbeoersme, and only notice th^ metaphysical meaning of the ocpression. . 

♦ Even if a different reading be adopted for the parallel pwagjB m Matthew (aix. i6f*h 
tt'hio^ reqmM questionable whether his statement deserves the preference to that of the two 
other Evaiigelistfiv « 
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It is true that, even in the synoptical gospels, when Jesus answers affirmar 
tively the question whether be be the Christ, the Son of the living God (Matt. 
xxvL 6s, parall), the high priest taxes him with blaspheniy ; but he refers 
merely to what he considers the unwarranted arrogation of the theocratic 
dignity of the Messiah, whereas in the fourth gospel, when Jesus represents 
himself as the Son of God (v. f,, x. 30 if.), the Jews seek to kill hiqi for the 

express reason that he iherebj^ makes hinsself 6 €^ nay even lavrov 

According to the synoptical writers, the high priest so unhesitatingly 
considers the idea of the Son of God to f^rtain to that of the Messiah, that 
he associates the two titles as if they were interchangeable, in the question he 
addresses to Jesus : on the contrary the Jews in the Gospel of John regard 
the one idea as so far transcending the other, that they listen patiently to the 
declaration of Jesus that he is the Messiah (x, 25), but as soon as he begins 
to claim to be the Son of God, fAcy lake up stones to stone him. In the 
synoptical gospels the reproach cast on Jesus is, that being a common man, 
he gives himself out for the Messiah ; in the fourth gospel, that being a mere 
man^ he gives himself out for a divine being. Hence Olshausen and others 
have justly insisted that in those passajzes of the latter gospel to which our 
remarks have reference, the vtos rov &€ov is not synonymous with Messiah, 
but is a name far transcending the ordinary idea of the Messiah ; ^ they are 
not, however, warranted in concluding that therefore in the first three Evan- 
gelists also ♦ the same expression imports more than the Messiah. For the 
only legitimate interpretation of the high priest's question in Matthew makes 
o vlbi rov a synonym of 6 Xpurrhif and though in the parallel passage of 
Luke, the judges first ask Jesus if he be the Christ (xxii. 67)? and when he 
declines a direct answer, — predicting that they will behold the Son of man 
seated at the right hand of God, — hastily interrupt him with the question, Art 
thou the Son of Godt (v. 70); yet, after receiving what they consulrr an 
affirmative answer, they accuse him before Pilate as one who pretends to be 
Christ, a king (xxiii. 2), thus clearly showing that Son of man, Son of God^ 
and Messiah, must have been regarded as interchangeable terms. It must 
therefore be conceded that there is a discrepancy on this point between the 
synoptical writers and John, and perhaps also an inconsistency of the latter 
with himself ; for in several addresses to Jesus he retains the customary form, 
which associated Son of God with Christ or King of Israel, without being 
conscious of the distinction between the signification which vtos r. must 
have in such a connexion, and that in which he used it elsewhere — ^a want of 
perception which habitual forms of expression are calculated to induce. We 
have before cited examples of this oversight in the fourth Evangelist (John i. 
49, vL $9, xi. 27). 

Hie author of the FrobabiKa reasonably considers it suspicious that, in the 
fourth gospel, Jesus and bis opponents should appear entirely ignorant of the 
theocratic sense which is eldTewhere attached to the expression o vl&s nw d<o!lv 
and which must have been more familiar to the Jews than any other, unless 
we suppose som^of them to have partaken of Alexandrian culture. To such, 
we grant, as well as to the fourth Evangelist, judging from his prologue, the 
metaphysical reluioa of the Xoyos lo Cod would be the most 

cherished asweiatioa 

• 

* Bibl. Comm, a, % 

^ Oishaum, nt sop* t, s i<» & 
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TI^R DIVINE WSSSION AND AUTHORITV OF JESU$. HIS PRE-EXISTENCE. 

Ihie four Evangelists are in unison as to the declaration of Jesus concerning 
his divine mission land authority. Like every prophet, he is sent by God 
X. 40 ; John v. 23 f., 56 f.), acts and speaks by the authority, and under , 
the immediate guidance of God (John v. 19 ff.), and exclusively possesses an 
adequate knowledge of God, which it is his office to impart to men (Matt xi. 
ifj } John iii. 13). To him, as the Messiah, all power is given (Matt xi. 27) ; 
first, over the kingdom which he is appointed to found and to rule with all its 
members (John x. 29, xvii 6); next, over mankind in general (John xvii. 2), 
and wn external nature (Matt xxviii. 18); consequently, should the in- 
ter^ts of the messianic kin^om demand it, power to effect a thorough revo- 
lution in the whole world. At the future commencement of his reign, Jesus, 
MS Messiah, is authorized to awake the dead (John v. 28), and to sit as a 
judge, separating those worthy to partake of the heavenly kingdom from the 
unworthy (Matt xxv. 31 ff. 3 John v. 22, 29) ; offices which Jewish opinion 
attributed to the Messiah,^ and which Jesus, once convinced of his Messiah- 
ship, would necessarily transfer to himself. 

The Evangelists are not equally unanimous on another point According 
to the synoptical writers, Jesus claims, it is true, the highest human dignity, 
and the most exalted relation with God, for the present and future, but he 
never refers to an existence anterior to his earthly career : in the fourth 
gospel, on the contrary, we find several discourses of Jesus which contain the 
repeated assertion of such a pre-existence. We grant that when Jesus de* 
scribes himself as coming down from heaven (John in. 13, xvi. 28), tite 
expression, taken alone, ^ may be understood as a merely figurative intimation 
of his superhuman origin. It is more difficult, but perhaps admissible, to 
interpret, with the Socinian Crell, the declaration of Jesus, Abraham 
I am^ vp\v "Appah,fi, €y 6 €tfu (John viii. 58), as referring to a 

purely ideal existence in the pre-determination of God ; but scarcelv possible 
to consider the prayer to the Father (John xvii. 5) to confirm the So^a {glor^^ 
which Jesus had with Him before the world was^ irpo roy rav Kocr/ioy cimt, as 
an entreaty for the communication of a glory predestined for Jesus from 
eternity. But the language of Jesus, John vi. 62, where he speaks of the 
Son of man reascending bvapatyew where he was before ottov to wpmpoy^ is 
in its intrinsic meaning, as well as in that which is reflected on it from other 
passives, unequivocally significative of actual, not merely ideal, pre-existence. 

It has been already conjectured^ that these expressions, or at least the 
adaptation of them to a real pre-existence, ate derived, not from Jesus, but 
from the author of the fourth gospel, with whose opinions, as propounded in 
his introduction, they specifically agree ; for if the Word was in the beginning 
with God {i» dp)(g roy dew), Jesus, in whom it nss^de flesh, might 
attribute to himself an existence before Abraham, and a participation of glory 
with the Father before the^foundation of the world. Nevertheless, we are, 
not warranted in adopting this view^ unless it can be shown that neither was 
/be idea of preexistence of the Messiah extant among the Jews of 
Palestine before the time of Jesus, n<ft is it probable that Jesus attained such 

notion, independently of the ideas i^cuUar to his age and na^on. 

The latter supposition, that Jesus spoke from his own memory of his pte* 

< Bertholdt, piristo]. Judsebf . Sg S. 35, 42* 

“ » Bretschneid^r, Probab., p. 59. ^ 
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human and pte-mtmdane existence, is liable to comparison with dangntwus 
parallels in the history of Pythagor^ Ennloi^ and Apollonius of Tyaria, 
whose sieged reminiscences of individual states wbioh thcqri had exper^ced 
prim to their birth,^ are now generally r^farded ^ther as subsequent fablei 
or as enthusiastic self-delusions of those celebrated men. For the other 
alternative that die idea in qucstbn was c6mm<m to the Jewish nation, a* 
presumption may be found in the descripthm, idready quoted from Daniel, 
the Son of man comhig in the clouds Of heaven, since the author, possibly, 
and, at aU events, many readers, imagined that persom^'e to be a superhuman 
being, dwelling befmefaand with God, like the angela But that every one 
who refmred this passage to the Messiah, or that Jesus in particular, asso- 
ciated with it the notion of a pre-existence, is not to be proved } for, if we 
exclude the representation of John, Jesus depicts his coming in the clouds cd 
heaven, not as if be had come as a visitant to earth from his home in heaven, 
but, according to Matt. xxvi. 65 (comp. xxiv. as), as if hq, the earth-born, 
after the completion of his earthly course, would be received into heaven, and 
from thence would return to establish his kingdom : thus making the coming 
from heaven not necessarily include the idea of pre-existence. We find in 
the Froverbs, in Siracdi, and the Book of Wisdom, the idea of a personified 
and even hypostasised Wisdom of God, and m the Psalms and Prophets, 
strongly marked pmsonifications of the IHvitie word j * and it is especially 
worthy of note^ that the later Jew^ in their honor of anthropomorphism in 
the idea of the Diviqe being, attributed his speech, appearance, and imme- 
diate agmicy, to the (tfiD'D) or die dwtimg place (Mnsoei) of 

Jehovah, as may be seen in the venerable* Targum. of Onkelos.* These 
expressions, at first mere paraphrases of the name of G<^, soon received the 
mystical signification of a veritable hypostasfs, of ^ a being at once^ ^stinct 
from, and one with God. As most of the revelations and interposidons of 
God, whose organ this pmonified Word was considered to he, were designed 
in favour of the Israelitish peopl^ it was natural for them to assign to the 
manifestation which was stiU awaited from Him, and which was to be the 
crownfng benefit of Israei.'-'the manifestation, namely, of the Messkh,— a 
peculiar relation with die Word or Shechina.^ Ftom this germ sprang the 
opinion Uiat with die .Messiah the Sheefaina would appear, and that what 
was ascribed, to the Shechina pertained equally to the Messiah ; an opinion 
not confined to the Rabbins, but sanctioned by the Apostle Panl. Accord- 
ing to it, the Messi^ was, even in the wilderness the invisible guide and 
benefttetor cX. God’s'people (i Cor. x 4, 9) j s ^Rras with our first pamnts 
Jn Paradise;’ he was the agent in creation (CoL i 16); he even existed 
..before the creation,^’ and prior to his incamatioh' in Jesus, was in a glorious 
fellowship wi^ God (Pbfi; ii . 6). 

'* PatpUff. Vits Pytlilig., .s 6 £. Janbliclt. 14,43. IMog. lAeit. vilL 4 f. 14. Baur, 
Apegcauua v(»iiyai»ipp.’dtf»08f. iSs f. , - 

* Seea liotifimikSiaaaexposUlion of tbe ia Liicke, Comai. .aim Ev. J(A., i, ,s. 

si’i.ff. ■ 1', 

* WjHur, 4 e Qukwsp, p. to. Comp, pe Wette, S^pleit. in das A. T., 8 5S. 

* Eeirtboim, Cbd^. j«$Ueor.^ 8i >3-2$- Conp. LUdea at sup., s. 344,. note. • . 

» scust^ a, 

* Tai^. Jcs. xvi. 'f t rapes eeelesite Zkms*. In, Ecrtht^t, ttl 

a. pu^i»e, i, a 38 r 

> . • w ' , - -Here we-.|iiive ■ 
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18 tbw evidimt tha^ immediately after the. time of Jesus, the idea of 
a.^feexistien.eeof the Messiah was iocorporated. in the higher Jewish theology, 
it is iio ftir-fetched..mnjectaret that the. same idea was afloat when the mind 
of Jesus WM maturing, and that in' his conception of himself as the Messiah, 
this attribute was induded. But whether Jesus were as de^ly initiated in 
^the speculations of the Jewish schools m Paul, is yet a question, and as the 
author of the fourth gospel, versed in the Alexandrian doctrine of the X<fyos, 
stands alone in ascribing to Jesus the assertion of a pre-existence, we are 
unable to decide whether we are to put the dogma to the account of Jesus, or 
of his biographer. 


§ 6 $. 

THE MESSIANIC PLAN JESUS. INDICATIONS OF A POLITICAL ELEMENT. 

The Baptist pointed to a future individual, and Jesus to himself, as the 
founder of the kingdom of heaven. The idea of that messianic kingdom 
belonged to the Israehtish nation ; did Jesus hold it in the form in which it 
existed among his cotemporaries, or under modifications of his own ? 

The idea of the Messiah grew up mnongst the Jews in soil half religious, 
half political : it was nurtured by national adversity, and in the time of Jesus, 
according to the testimony of the gospels, it was embodied in the expectation 
that the Messiah would ascend the throne of his ancestor David, free the 
Jewish people from the Roman yoke, and found a kingdom which would last 
for ever ^Luke i. 33 £, 68 ; Acts i. 6). Hence our first question most be 

this. Did Jesus include this political element in his messianic plan ? 

That Jesus aspired to be a temporal ruler, has at all times been an allega- 
tion of the adversaries of Christianity, but has been maintained by none with 
so much exegetical acumen as by the author of the Wolfcnbiittel Fragments, t 
who, be it observed, by no means denies to Jesus the praise of aiming at the 
moral reformation of his nation. According to this writer, the first indication 
of a political plan on the part of Jesus is, that he unambiguously announced 
the approaching messianic kingdom, and laid down the conditions on which 
it was to be entered, without explaining what this kingdom was, and wherein 
it consisted,* as if he supposed the current idea of its nature to be correct. 
How the fact is, that the prevalent conception of the messianic reign had a 
strong political bias; benbe, when Jesus spoke of the Messiah’s kingdom 
without a definition, ^e Jerre could only think of an earthly dominion, and as 
Jesus could not have presupposed any other interpretation of his words, he 
must have wished to be so understood. But in opposition to this it may be 
remarked, that in tiie Parables by which Jesus shadowed forth the kingdom 
(tf heaven j in the Sermon on the Mount, in which he illustrates the duties 
of its citizens; and lastly, in his whole'demeaaour and eomse of action, we 
have sufficient evidence, that his idea of the messianic kingdom was peculiar 
to faimsi^r. There is not sp ready a copnterpdse for the difficulty, that Jesus 
sent the apostles, with whose cpoceptions he could not unacquainted; to 
announce the Messiah’s kiqi^om throughout the hiM (Matt. x.). 'Fhese, who 
dispute which of them slwuld be,^mfte8t in tbe l^gdom of their master 
XMatt, xviil. t ; Luke xxU. jae);, of whom two petitioned for the seats ai the 
r^ht and left of the me88iaBi(Mking(jlIark .x 35 fif.) ; who, even after the .death 
;«nd resiurectioa of Jesus, expected a. restoration of the kingdom to Israel 
6);-~-these had clearly from thebeginning to the end of their inter 

* Von dem Zweck J«su usd srineT J’^Iger, a. |0$-I3y. 

* Comp. Fiitzsche, in MauIi., . 
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Cdufse with Jesits, no other than the p<)|>nlar notion of the Messiah ;'^en> 
therefor*^ Jesus despatched them as haratds <pf his kingdom, it seems neces- 
satily a part of his design, that they should disseminate in all places their 
political messianic idea. 

Among the discourses of Jesus there is one especially worthy of note in 
Matt. aix. s8 (comp. Luke xxii. 30). In reply to,tbe question of Peter, fVe 
have €tll and fmlomed thee ; what shall we have thenforet Jesus promises 
to his disciples that in the vahrffwwCa, when the Son of man shaU sit on his 
throne, th^ also shall sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel, 
That the literal impcm of this promise formed part of the tissue of the 
messianic hopes cherished by the Jews of that period, is not to be contro- 
verted, It is argued, however, that Jesus spoke figuratively on this occasion, 
and cmly employed familiar Jewish images to convey to the apostles an assur- 
ance, that the sacrifices they had made here would be richly compensated in 
their future life by a participation in his glory.* But the disciples must have 
understood the promise literally, when, even after the resurrection of Jesus, 
they harboured anticipations of worldly greatness ; and as Jesus had had 
many proofs of this propensity, he would hardly have adopted such lan- 
guage, had he not intraded to nourish their temporal hopea The supposition 
that he did so merely to animate the courage of his disciples, without himself 
sharing their views, imputes duplicity to Jesus a duplicity in this case quite 
gratuitous, since, as Olshausen justly observes, Peter’s question would have 
been satisfactorily answered by any other laudatory acknowledgment of the 
devotion of the disciples. Hence it appears a fair inference, that Jesus him- 
self shared the Jewish expectations which he here sancrions: but expositors 
. have made the most desperate efforts to escape from this unwelcome conclu- 
sion. Some have resorted to an arbitrary alteratioxi of the reading ; * others 
to the detection of irony, directed against the disproportion between the 
pretensions of the disciples, and their trivial services ; * others to different 
expedients, but all more unnatural than the admission, that Jesus, in accord- 
ance with Jewish ideas, here promises his disciples the dignity of being his 
assessors In his visible messianic judgment, and that he thus indicates the 
existence of a national element in his notion of the Messiah’s kingdom. It 
is observable, too, that in the Acts (i. 7), Jesus, even after his resurrection, 
does not deny that he will restore the kingdom to Israel, but merely discour- 
ages curiosity as to the times and seasons of its restoration. 

Among the actions of Jesus, his last entry into Jerusalem ^Matt. xxi. i ff.) 
is especially appealed to as a proof that his plan ^ partly political. Accord- 
ing to the Fragmentist, alt the circumstances point to a political design : the 
time which Jesus chose, — after a sufficiently loop; fw^iaration of the people 
ili the (irovinces ; the Passover, which they visited in great numbers ; the 
ahipiai bn which he rode, and by which, from a {wpular interpretation of a 
pasiuge in Zechariah, he announced hhnself as the destined Ring of Jeru-. 
Salem ; the approval which he pronountes when the people receive him with A 
royal greeting i th« violent procedure which he hazards, in the temple; arid ' 
finally, his severe phiHppic on the higher class of the Jews (Matt x»il), rit. 
the dose of ..which he seeks to awe them into & reception of himssmcdit 
inessianic king, bgr theidpeat that he will show himself to Utem no mcwe .iit 
any mher 'c- 
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DATA EDR THB PVRB SPIRITDAUTY OF THE mSSIANlC PLAN OF JSSITS. 

BALANCE. 

Nowhere in our evangelical narratives is there a trace of Jesus having 
sought to form a political party. On the contrary, he withdraws from the 
eagerneu oi the people to make him a king (John vi. 15) ; he declares that 
the messianic kingdom comes not with-observation, but is to be sought for in 
the recesses of the soul (Luke xvii. ao f.) ; it is his principle to unite obedi- 
ence to God with obedience to temporal authority, even when heathen (Matt, 
xxii. 21) ; on his solemn entry into the capital, he chooses to ride the animal 
of peace, and afterwards escapes from the multitude, instead of using their 
excitement for the purposes of his ambition ; lastly, he maintains before his 
judgd, that his kingdom is not from hence tAn is mi of this world ovk 

iK Tov Kovimou Tovrm (John xvi. 36), and we have no reason in this instance to 
question either his or the Evangelist’s veracity. 

Thus we have a series of indications to counterbalance those detailed in the 
preceding section. The adversaries of Christianity have held exclusively to 
the arguments for a political, or rather a revolutionary, project, on the part 
of Jesus, while the orthodox theologians adhere to those only which tell for 
the pure spirituality of his plan : ^ and each party has laboured to invalidate 
by hermeneutical shill the passages unfavourable to its theory. It has of 
late been acknowledged that both are equally partial, and that there is need 
of arbitration between them. 

This has been att^pted chiefly by supposing an earlier and a later form 
of the plan of Jesus.^ Although, it has been said, the moral improvement and 
religious elevation of his people were from the first the primary object of Jesus, 
he nevertheless, in the beginning of bis public life, cherished the hope of 
reviving, by means of this internal regeneration, the external glories of the 
theocracy, when he should be acknowledged by bis nation as the Messiah, 
and thereby be constituted the supreme Authority in the state. But in the 
disappointment of this hope, he recognised the divine rejection of every 
political element in bis plan, and thenceforth refined it into pure spirituality. 
It is held to be a presumption in favour of such a change in the plan of Jesus, 
that there is a gladness diflused over his first appearance, which gives place 
to melancholy in the latter period of his ministry ; that instead of the accept- 
able year of the Lord, announced in his initiative address at Nazareth, sorrow 
is the burthen of his later discourses, and he explicitly says of Jerusalem, that 
he had attempted to save it, but that now its fall, both religious and political, 
was inevitable. As, however, the evangelists do not keep the events and 
discourses proper to these distinct periods within their respective limit^ but 
happen to give the two most important data for the imputation of a political 
design tp Jesus (namely the promise of the twdve thrones and the public 
entrance into the capital), near the cl<»e of his life; we* must attribute to 
these writers a chronologic^ confusion, as in the case of the relation which 
^ views of Jesus bore to the messianic idea in general : unless as ra alter- 
native it be conceivable, that Jesus uttered during tlm same period the 

* So Reinhaid, iibet dm Fbn, wdchen dm Stifter der ehristUchen Rdif^ou tom Bestea 
d« Menscidieit entwarf, 8 . 57 ff. ( 4 te Aafl.). .... 1 . 

' * Psiihift, I.eben Jm r, b, *. 85, ^ 106 ff. ; Venturmi, 2, a 310 ; Hase, Lebea Jew 1 
ed, g{ 68, 84. Hase has modified this opintmi in his. znd edition, 89 49, 50 (comp, theol. 
Streltschrflt, i, s. 61 ff.), though xritb apparent reluctance, and he now maihbuns that Jews 
above the political notion of the messianic ki»giow befoie hhi pniffic appeanmoe. 
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declarations which seem to indicate, and those which disclaim, a political 
design. 

This, in our apprehension, is not inconceivable ; for Jesus might anticipate 
a Ka&ii*a 9 <u jin 9 p 6 y(m for himself and his disciples, not regarding the means 
of its attainment as a political revolutkm, but as a revolution to be effected 
by the immediate interposition of God. That such was bis view may be 
inferred from his placing that judiciary appearwce of his disciples in the 
TraXtyytytvia ; for mis was not a political revolution, any more than a spiritual 
regeneration, — ^it was a resurrection of the dead, which God was to effect 
through the agency of the Messiah, and which was to usher in the messianic 
times.* Jesus certainly expected to restore the throne of David, and with his 
disciples to govern a liberated people; in no degree, however, did he rest 
his hopes on the sword of human adherents (Luke xxii. 38 ; Matt. xxvi. 52), 
but on'the legions of angels, which his heavenly Father could send him (Matt, 
xxvl S3). Wherever he sjieaks of coming in his messianic glory, he depicts 
himself surrounded by angels and heavenly powers (Matt xvl 27, xxiv. 30 £, 
XXV. 31 ; John i. 52) ; before the majesty of the Son of man, coming in the 
clouds of heaven, all nations are to bow without the coercion of the sword, 
and at the sound of Uie angel’s trumpet, are to present themselves, with the 
awakened dead, before the judgment^seat of the Messiah and his twelve 
apostles. All this Jesus would not bring to pass of his own will, but he 
waited for a signal from his heavenly Father,’ who alone knew the appropriate 
time for this catastrophe (Mark xiii. 32), and he apparently was not discon- 
certed when his end approached without bis having received the expected 
intimation. They who shrink from this view, merely because they conceive 
that it makes Jesus an enthusiast,* will do well to reflect how closely such 
hopes corresponded with the long cherished messianic idea of the Jews,^ and 
how easily, in that day of supernaturalism, and in a nation segregated by the 
peculiarities of its faith, an idea, in itself extravagant, if only it were con.sist- 
ent, and had, [in some of its aspects, truth and dignity, might allure even a 
reasonable man beneath its influence. 

With respect to that which awaits the righteous after judgment, — everlasting 
life in the kingdom of the Father, — it is true that Jesus, in accordance with 
Jewish notions,* compares it to a feast (Matt viil it, xxii. a ff.), at which he 
hopes himself to taste the fruit of the vine (Matt Xxvi. 29), and to celebrate 
the Passover (Luke xxii. 16) ; but his declaration that in the cUi>y fUWwy the 
organic relation between the sexes will cease, and men will be /lie the angels 
((o-dyycLH, Luke XX. 35 ff.}, seems more or less to reduce the above discourses 
to a merdy symbolical significance. 

Thus we conclude that the messianic hope of Jesus was not political, nor 
even merely earthly, for he reihrred its fulfilment to supernatural means, and 
to a supermundane theatre ^tbe regenerated earth) : as little was it a purely 
spiritual hope, in the modern sense of the term, for it included important and 
unprecedented changes in the external condition of things : but it was the 
national, theocratic hop<^ spiritualued and ennobled his own pecuhar 
moral and rehgioiu views. . 

* Fiittscbe, in Matt, p. 606 1* 
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§67. 

THE RELATION OF JESUS TO THE MOSAIC LAW. 

The Mosaic institutions were actually extinguished in the church of which 
Jesus was the founder ; hence it is natural to suppose that their aboUtion 
formed a part of his design : — a reach of vision^ beyond the horizon of the 
ceremonial worship of his age and country, of which apologists have been 
ever anxious to prove that he was possessed.^ Neither are there wanting 
speeches and actions of Jesus which seem to favour their effort Whenever 
he details the conditions of participation in the kingdom of heaven, as in the 
Sermon oh the Mount, he insists, not on the observance of the Mosaic ritual, 
but on the spirit of religion and morality ; he attaches no value to fasting, 
pra]ring, and almsgiving, unless accompanied by a corresponding bent of mind 
.|Matt vi, the two main elements of the Mosaic worship, sacrifice and 

the keeping of sabbaths and feasts, he not only nowhere enjoins, but puts a 
marked slight on the former, by commending the scribe who declared that the 
love of God and one’s neighbour was more tfuin whole burnt-offerings and sacri- 
jfites^jis one not far from the kingdom of God (Mark xii. aj f.),^ and he ran 
counter in action as well as in speech to the customary mode of celebrating 
the Sabbath (Matt. xii. 1*13 ; Mark iL 23-28, iii. 1-5 ; Luke vi. i*-io, xiii. 
10 ff., xiv. I ff. ; John v. 5 ff., vii. 22, ix. i ff.), of which in his character 
of Son of Man he claimed to be Lord. The Jews, too, appear to have 
expected A revision of the Mosaic law by their Messiah.® A somewhat analo- 
gous sense is couched in the declarations attributed by the fourth Evangelist 
to Jesus (ii. 19); Matthew (xxvL 61) and Mark (xiv. 58) represent him as 
being accused by false witnesses of saying, lam able to destroy (John, destroy) 
the temple of God (Mark, that is made with hands), and to build it in three days 
(Mark, I will build another made %vithout hands). The author of the Acts has 
something similar as an article Of accusation against Stephen, but instead of 
the latter half of the sentence it is thus added, and (he, i,e, Jesus) shall change 
the customs which Moses delivered us \ and, perhaps this may be regarded as an 
authentic comment on the less explicit text. In general it may be said that to one 
who, like Jesus, is so far alive to the absolute value of the internal compared 
with the external, of the bent of the entire disposition compared with isolated 
acts, that he pronounces the love of God and our neighbour to be the essence 
of the law (Matt. xxiL 36 ff.), — to him it cannot be a secret, that all precepts 
of the law which do not bear on these two points are unessential. But the 
argument apparently most decisive of a design on the part of Jesus to abolish 
the Mosaic worship, is furnished by his prediaion that the temple, the centre 
of Jewish worship (Matt xxiv. 2 paraU.), would be destroyed, and that the 
adoration of God would be freed from local fetters, and become purely 
spiritual 0ohn iv. 21 ff.). - 

The above, however, presents only one aspect of the position assumed by 
Jesus towards the Mosaic law ; there are also data for thei)eUef that he did 
not meditate the overthrow of die ancient constitution of bis country. This 
side of the question has been, at a former period, and from easily-conceived 
reasons, the one which the enemtes of Christianity in its ecclesiastical form, 
have chosen to exhibit ; * but it is only in recent times that, the theological 

^ Bvg. Heinluurd, Plan Jesii, s. 14 ill 
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honzon being extended* the unprejudit^d expositors of the church 
Acknowledged its existence. In the first place, during his life J»us rem^a 
fhithful to the paternal law ; he attends the synagogue on the sabbath, joumejra 
to Jerusalem at the time of the feast, and eats of the paschal lamb with his 
disciples. It is true that he heals on the sabbath, allows his disciples to pluck 
ears of com (Matt xii. 1 Si), and requires no &ating or washing before meat 
in his socie^ (M^t iv. .14, xv. a). But the Mosaic law concerning the 
sabbath simply |>rescribed elation from common labour, (Exod. xx. 

8. S., xxxL IS S., Deut. v. xs ff.), including ploughing, reaping (Exod. xxxiv. 
21), gathering of sticks (Num. xv. 32 ff.), and similar wor^ and it was only 
the spirit of petty observance, the growth of a later age, that made it an 
offence to perform cures, or pluck a few ears of com.* The washing of hands 
before eating was but a rabbinical custom ; ^ in the law one general yearly fast 
was al<me prescribed (Lev. xvi. 29 ff., xxiii. 27 ff.) and no private fasting re- 
quired ; hence Jesus cannot be convicted of infringing the precepts of Moses.* 
In that very Sermon on the Mount in which Jesus exalts spiritual religion so 
far above all ritual, he clearly presupposes the continuation of sacriffees (Matt, 
v. 23 f.), and declares that be is not come to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfil (Matt. V. 17). Even if Trkrfpwriu, in all probability, refers chiefly 
to the accomplishment of the Old Testament prophecies, o&c KoroXva-tu 
must at the same time be understood of the conservation of the Mosaic law, 
since in the context, perpetuity is promised to its smallest letter, and he who 
represents its light^t precept as not obligatory, is threatened with the lowest 
rank in the kingdom of heaven.* In accordance with this, the apostles 
adhered strictly to the Mosaic law, even after the feast of Pentecost; they 
went at the hour of prayer into the temple (Acts iii. i), clung to the syna- 
gogues and to the Mosaic injunctions respecting food (x. 14), and were unable 
to appeal to any express declaration of Jesus as a sanction for the procedure 
of Barnabas and Paul, when the judaizing party complained of their baptizing 
Gentiles without laying on them the burthen of the Mosaic law. 

This apparent contradiction in the conduct and language of Jesus has been 
apologetically explained by the supposition, that not only the personal obedi- 
ence of Jesus to the law, but also his declarations in its favour, were a 
necessary concession to the views of his cotemporaries, who would at once 
have withdrawn their confidence from him, had he announced himself as the 
destroyer of their holy and venerated law.** We allow that the obedience of 
Jesus to the law in his own person, might be explained in the same way as 
that of Paul, which, on his own showing, was a ineasure of mere expediency 
. (1 Cor. ix. 20, comp. Acts xvi. 3). But the strong declarations of Jesus con- 
-eeniipg the perpetuity of the law, and the guilt of him who dares to violate 
its lightest precept, cannot possibly be derived from the principle of conces- 
' «bn ; for to pronounce that indispensable, which one secretly holds superfluous, 
and which one eVeit seeks to bring gradually iiuo disuse, would, leaving 
honesty out of the question, be in tho last degree injudicious. 

Hence otbers have mSdie a distinction between the moral and the rituiri 
law, and referred the rieclsu-ation of Jesus that he wished not to abrogate 
rite law, to the femtpOr alone, which he extricated .from a web of trivial c«re- 
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and «^mbodited in bis own But such a distinction is not 

found in those striking passages from the Sermon on the Mount; rather in 
the vSfio^ and ir^^rat, the law and the prophets^ we have the most com* 
prehensive designation of the whole religious constitution of’ the Old Testa- 
ment,^^ and under the most trivial commandment, and the smallest letter of 
the law, alike pronounced imperishable^ we cannot well understand anything, 
else than the ceremonial precepts.** 

A happier distinction is that between really Mosaic institutes, and their 
traditional amplifications.^* It is certain that the sabbath cures of Jesus, his 
neglect of the pedantic ablutions before eating, and the like, ran counter, not 
to Moses, but to later rabbinical requirements, and several discourses of 
Jesus turn upon this distinction. Matt xv. 3 ft, Jesus places the command- 
ment of God in opposition to die tradition of the elders, and Matt xxiii. 23, 
he declares that where they are compatible, the former may be observed 
without rejecting the latter, in which case he admonishes the people to do 
all that the scribes and Pharisees enjoin ; where, on the contrary, either the 
one or the other only can be respected, he decides that it is better to trans- 
gress the tradition of the elders, than the commandment of God as given by^ 
Moses (Matt. xv. 3 fT.). He describes the mass of traditional precepts, as a 
burthen grievous to be borne, which he would remove from the oppressed 
people, substituting his own light burthen and easy yoke ; whence it may be 
seen, that with all his forbearance towards existing institutions, so far as they 
were not positively pernicious, it was his intention that all these command- 
tfients as plants which his heavenly Father had not planted, should be 

rooted up (xv. 9, 13). The majority of the Pharisaical precepts referred ta 
externals, and had the effect of burying the noble morality of the Mosaic law 
under a heap of ceremonial observances ; a gift to the temple sufficed to 
absolve tKe giver from his filial duties (xv. 5), and the payment of tithe of 
anise and cummin superseded justice, mercy, and faith (xxiii. 23), Hence 
this distinction is in some degree identical with the former, since in the 
rabbinical institutes it was their merely ceremonial tendency that Jesus 
censured, while, in the Mosaic law, it was* the kernel of religion and morality^ 
that he chiefly valued. It roust only not be contended that he regarded the 
Mosaic law as permanent solely in its spiritual part, for the passages quoted, 
especially from the Sermon on the Mount, clearly show that he did not con- 
template the abolition of the merely ritual precepts. 

Jesus, supposing that he had discerned morality and the spiritual worship 
of God to be the sole essentials in religion, must have rejected all which, 
being merely ritual and formal, had usurped the importance of a religious- 
obligation, and under this description must fall a large proportion of the 
Mosaic precepts ; but it is well known how slowly such consequences are 
deduced, when they come into collision with usages consecrated by antiquity* 
Even Samuel, apparently, was aware that obedience is better than sacrifice 
(i Sam. XV. 22), and Asaph, that an offering of thanksgiving is more accept- 
able to God than one of slain animals (Ps. 1 .) ; yet how long after were 
sacrifices retained together with true obedience, or in its stead 1 Jesus was- 
more thoroughly penetrated Vith this conviction than those ancients ; with 
him, the true commandments of God itt the Mosaic law were simply, Honour 
thy father and thy mpther^ Thmjihalt not hilh etc., and above all, Tfm skalt 
bmthe Lord thy God with aU thy hearty and thy as thyself Bui 

De Wette, Btbl Dogm., S sid> - 
** Fritzsche, s. 214, 
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bis deep-rooted respect for the secred book of ^ low, c&used him, for the 
sake of these essential contents, to honour the unessential; which was the 
more natural, as in comparison with the absurdly exaggerated pedantry of 
the traditional observances, the ritual Of the Pentateuch must have appeared 
highly simple. To honour this latter part of the law as of Divine origin, but 
to declare it abrogated on the principle, that in the education of the human 
race, God finds necessary for an earlier period an arrangement which is 
superfluous for a later one, implies that idea of fie law as a seAoalmaster, 
v 6 iuk (Gal. iii. 24), which seems first to have been developed by 

the Apostle Paul ; nevertheless, its germ lies in the declaration of Jesus, that 
God had permitt^ to the early Hebrews, m account of the hardness of their 
hearts (Matt xix. 8 f.), many things which, in a more advanced state of 
culture, were inadmissible. 

A similar limitation of the duration of the law is involved in the pre- 
dictions of Jesus (if indeed they were uttered by Jesus, a point which we 
have to discuss), that the temple would be destroyed at his approaching 
advent (Matt xxiv. paralL), and that devotion would be freed from all local 
restnctions (John iv.) ; for with these must fall the entire Mosaic system of 
external worship. This is not contradicted by the declaration that the law 
would endure until heaven and earth should pass away (Matt v. 18), for the 
Hebrew associated the fall of his state and sanctuary with the end of the old 
world or dispensation, so that the expressions, so long as the temple stands, 
and so long as the world stands, were equivalent*^ It is true that the words 
of Jesus, Luke xvL 16, d vd/iot Kal ol vpo^djro* lug Tomwov, seem to imply, 
that the appearance of the &ptist put an end to the validity of the law ; but 
this passage loses its depreciatory sense when compared with its parallel, 
Matt xi. 13. On the other hand, Luke xvi. 17 contiols Matt v. x8, and 
reduces it to a mere comparison between the stability of the law, and that of 
heaven and earth. The only question then is, in which of the gospels are 
the two passages more correctly stated ? As given in the first, they intimate 
that the law would retain its supremacy until, and not after, the close of the 
old dispensation. With this agrees the prediction, that the temple would be 
destroyed ; for the spiritualiaation of religion, and, according to Stephen’s 
interpretation, the abolition of the Mosaic law, which were to be the results 
of that event, were undoubtedly identified by Jesus with the commencement 
of the auw lu&Xmr of the Messiah. Hence it appears, that the only diflerence 
between the view of Paul and that of Jesus is this: that the latter antici- 
pated the extinction of the Mosaic system as a concomitant of his glorious 
4ulvent or return to the regenerated earth, while the former believed its 
abohtion permissible on the old, unregenerated earth, in virtue of the 
Messiah’s first advent** 


§ 68 . 

SCOPE or THE tlESSlAHIC FLAH OP JESUS. RBLATIOH TO THE CEHTILSS. 

Although the church founded by Jesus didf in fact, early extend itself 
beyond the limits of the Jewish people there are yet indications which might 
induce a belief that he did not ctmteipplate such an extension.* When he 
sends the twelve on their first mission, m cofhroand is, ffo not into the way 

Comp. Psulns, exee. Haadb. i, b, s. S98fi 
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of the OentUes-t-Gd rat/Ur t0 the>U>st sheep of the house of Israel (Matt x. 5 f.). 
That Matthew alone has this injunction, and not the two other synoptists, is 
less probabljr explained by the supposition that the Hebrew author of the 
first gospel interpolated it, than by the opposite one, namely, that it was 
wilfully omitted by the Hellenistic authors of the second and third gosmls. 
For, as the judaizing tendency of Matthew is not so marked that be assigns 
to Jesus the intention of limiting the messianic kingdom to the Jews ; as, on 
the contrary, he makes ][esus unequivocally foretell the calling of the Gentiles 
(viii. II f., xxl 33 if., xxii. i ff., xxviii. 19 f.) : he had no motive for fabricating 
this particularizing addition ; but the two other Evangelists had a strong one 
for its omission, in the offence which it would cause to the Gentiles already 
within the fold. Its presence in Matthew, however, demands an explanation, 
and expositors have bought to furnish one by supposing the injunction of 
Jesus to be a measure of pradence.* It is unquestionable that, even if the 
plan of Jesus comprehended the Gentiles as well as the Jews, he must at 
first, if he would not for ever ruin his cause with his fellow-countrymen, 
adopts and prescribe to the disciples, a rule of national exclusiveness. This 
necessity on his part might account for his answer to the Canaanitish woman, 
whose daughter he refuses to heal, because he was only sent to the lost sheep 
of the hotise of Israel (Matt. xv. 24), were it not that the boon which he 
here denies is not a reception into the messianic kingdom, but a temporal 
benefit, such as even Elijah and Elisha had conferred on those who were 
not Israelites (i Kings xvil 9 if. j 2 Kings v. i ft.) — examples to which Jesus 
elsewhere appeals (Luke iv. 25 if.). Hence the disciples thought it natural 
and unobjectionable to grant the woman's petition, and it could not be 
prudential considerations that withheld Jesus, for a time, from compliance. 
That an aversion to the Gentiles may not appear to be bis motive, it has 
been conjectured that Jesus, wishing to preserve an incognito in that country, 
avoided the performance of any messianic work. But such a design of con- 
cealment is only mentioned by Mark (vii. 25), who represents it as being 
defeated by the entreaties of the woman, contrary to the inclinations of 
Jesus ; and as this Evangelist omits the declaration of Jesus, that he was not 
sent but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, we must suspect that he 
was guided by the wish to supply a less offensive motive for the conduct of 
Jesus, rather than by historical accuracy. Had Jesus really been influenced 
0^ the motive which Mark assigns, he must at once have alleged it to his 
disciples instead of a merely ostensible one, calculated to strengthen their 
already rigid exclusiveness. We should therefore rather listen to ^e opinion 
that Jesus sought^ b]i his repeated refusal, to prove the faith of the woman, 
and furnish an occasion for its exhibition,* if we could find in the text the 
slightest trace of mere dissimulation ; and none of a real change of mind.^ 
Even Mark, bent as he was on softening the features of the incident, cannot 
have thought of a dissimulation of this kind ; otherwise^ instead of omitting 
the harsh words and making the inadequate addition, atul would have no man 
know it, he would have removed the offence in the most sattsfactory manner, 
Iqr an observation such as, he said this to prove her (comp. John vl 6). Thus 
it must be allowed that Jesus in this case seems to share the antipathy of 
his countrymen towards the Gentiles, nay, his antipathy seems to be of a 
deeper stamp than that of his (Usciplesg unless their advocacy of the woman 

* RemhArd ; Planck, Ge<ichichle des ChiisUnlhums in der Per. seiner l^fahtung^ 
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be a touch fimn the pencil traditioiit for, the uke of cehtrast and 
grouping. ‘ _ 

This narrative, however, is neutralised by another, in which Jesus is said 
to act in a directly opposite manner. The centurion of Capernaum, ^also 
« Gentile (as we gather from the remarks of Jesus), has scarcely complained 
<of a distress similar to that of the Canaanitish woman, when Jesus himself 
volunteers to go and heal his servant (Matt. viii. 5). If, thei^ Jesus has no 
hesitation, in .this instance, to exercise his power of healing in favour of a 
heathen, how comes it tliat he refuses to do so in another quite, analc^otis 
case ? Truly if the relative position of the two narratives in the gospels have 
any weight, he must have shown himself more harsh and narrow at the later 
period than at the earlier one. Meanwhile, this single act of benevolence to 
a Gentile, standing as it does in inexplicable contradiction to the narrative 
above examined, cannot prove, in opposition to the command expressly 
given to the disqples, not to go to the Gentiles, that Jesus contemplated 
their admission as such into the messianic kingdom. 

Even the prediction of Jesus that the kingdom of heaven would be taken 
from the Jews and given to the Gentiles, does not prove this. In the above 
interview with the centurion of Capernaum, Jesus declares that many shall 
^me from the east and the vfest, and sit down with the patriarchs in the 
kingdom of heaven, while the children of the kingdom (obvioiuly the Jews^ 
for whom it was originally designed, will be cast out (Matt viii. it f). Yet 
more decidedly, when applying the parable of the husbandmen in the vineyard, 
he warns his countrymen that the kingdom of God shall he taken from them, 
etnd given to a nation bringing forth tlie fruits thereof (Matt. xxL 43). All 
this may be understood in the sense intended by the prophets, in their 
promises that the messianic kingdom would extend to all nations ; namely, 
that the Gentiles would torn to the worship of Jehovah, embrace the Mosaic 
celigion in its entire form, and afterwards be received into the Messiah’s 
kingdom. It would accord veryweU with to expectation, that, prior to 
such a conversion, Jesus should forbid bis disciples to direct their announce- 
ment of his kingdom to the Gentiles. 

But in the discourses Concerning his re-appearance, Jesus regards the 
publication of the gospel to all nations as one of the circumstances that 
must precede that event (Matt xxiv. 14 ; Mark xiii. 10) ; and after his resur- 
rection, according to the synoptists, he gave his disciples the commtmd. Go 
ye, and teach all nations, baptizing them, etc. (Matt xxviii. 19 ; Mark xvi. 15 ; 
laike xxiv. 47) ; i.e. go to them with the offer of the Me^iah's kingdom, even 
tfaou^. they may not beforehand have become Jews. Not only, however, 
4 o the . disdples, after the first Pentecost, neglect to execute to command, 
ta when a case is thrust on them which offers them an opportunity for 
CQimpliance with it, they act as if diey were altogether ignorant that such a 
•direction had been given by Jesus ^Acts T^e heitfaen centurion 

Cornelius, worthy, mm his devout hfi^ of n reception into the memiaiffc 
cominuni^, is posutbd out an aagd to the Apostle Peter. But becauseit 
was not hiddiai ftop God, with what difficulty the apodle would be induced 
to receive a hekdutei ndt^t further judindnaryfihto the Messiah's Irit^donv 
be saw it needful tt p^cpi^ him. for such a -step by a symbolical visum:' In 
consequence of such Rp admonition Pj^^er .goes to Cmndiasi but to impel 
him to baptize him md his ftunily, be needs t second sign, the pouring out 
of dto Holy.Qhbst.t^ diitito ttheinmmeisedi When, subsequently, the Jea^ 
(jl^ktia'ns.ia |epi8alem cdl him .to account .for, to recepdon of Gentilee, 
ap||)to.m.his Judificadoh splelly to the recent iido% and to the Holy 
,;i|@^t ii^iven lh it||y<senti^ Whatever jpil^meut we may form 
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of -the credibility of this hi$toiy> it is a menibrial of the many ddibemtions 
and contendqns which it cost the apostles after die departuce of Jesus, to 
convince themselves of the eligibility of Gentiles for a participation in the 
kingdom of their Christ, and the reasons which at last brought them to a 
decision. Now if Jesus had given sO explicit a command as that above 
quoted, what need was there of a vision to encourage Peter to its fulfilment ? 
or, supposing the vision to be a legendary investiture of the natural delibera- 
tions m the disciples, why did they go. about in search of the reflection, that 
all men ought to be baptized, because before God all men and all animals, as 
his creatures, are clean, if they could have appealed to an express injunction 
of Jesus? Here, then, is the alternative: if Jesus himself gave this com- 
mand, the disciples cannot have been led to the admission of the Gentiles by 
the means narrated in Acts x, xi. ; i^ on the other hand, that narrative is 
authentic, Ithe alleged command of Jesus cannot be historical Our canon 
decides for the latter proposition. For that the subsequent practice^ and 
pre-eminent distinction of the Christian Church, its accessibility to all nations, 
and its indifference to circumcision or uncircumcision, should have lain in 
the mind of its founder, is the view best adapted to exalt and adorn Jesus ; 
while that, after his death, and through the gradual development of relations, 
the church, which its P'ounder had designed for the Gentiles only in so far 
as they became Jews, should break through these limits, is in the simple, 
natural, and therefore the probable course of things. 


§ 69- 


SELATION OF THE UESSIANIC PLAN OF JESUS TO THE SAMARITANS. HIS 
INTERVIEW WITH THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA. 


There is the same apparent contradiction in the position which Jesus took, 
and prescribed to his disciples, towards the inhabitants of Samaria. While 
in his instructions to his disciples (Matt, x 5), he forbids them to visit any 
city of the Samaritans, we read in John (iv.) that Jesus himself in his journey 
through Samaria laboured as the Messiah with great effect, and ultimately 
stayed tjwo days in a Samaritan town j and in the Acts (i. 8), that before his 
ascenMtm he charged the disciples to be his witnesses, not only in Jerusalem 
and in all Judea, but also in Samaria. That Jesus did not entirely shun 
Samaria, as that prohibition might appear to mtimate, is evident from Luke ix 

t a (comp, xvil 11), where his disciples bespeak lodgings for him in a 
amaritan village, when he has determined to go to Jerusalem ; a circum- 
stance which accords vrith the informadon of Josephus, that those Galileans 
who journeyed to the feasts usually went through Samaria.^ That Jesus was 
not un&vourable to the Samaritar^ nay, that in many respects he acknow- 
ledged their superioriiy to the Jews, is evident from his parable of the Good 
Samaritan (Lulm x 30 fif.) ; be also bestows a marked notice on the c^ of a 
Samaritan, who, among ten cleansed, was the only one that testified his 
gratitude (Luke xvii. t6); afid, if we may venture on such a conclusion from 
John iv. 2^ and subsequent records,* the inhabitants of Samaria themselves 
had some tincture of the messianic ide^^ • 

However naUiral it may ap^lhar that Jesus should avail himself of this 
tusceptHde side of the Samaritans, by opportunely announcing to them the 


. * Antiq. XX vi. 1. For some rabbinical rules not quite in accordance with this, see 
tielMfoa, p. 9yi. 

■ >;Bertnoldt, Cbdstol. Judeor., 8 7. 
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ntesasanic kingdom ^ the aspect ^hich the fmn: Evang^ts bear.to dther* 
on this subject must occite surprise. Mhttfaeur has no occasion on which 
Jesus comes in contact with the Ss(maijtans» mr eviim ipentions them, except 
m the prohibition aboire quoted; Matk is imore neutral than llaithew, 'and 
has not even that prohibition; Luke has two instances of contai^ one of 
them unfavourable, the other favourable^ blether with the parable in which 
Jesus presents a Samaritan as a model, and bis approving notice of the. 
gratitude of one whom he had healed ; John,' finally, has a narrative in which 
Jesus appears in a very intimate and highly favourable relation to the 
Samaritans. Are all these various accounts well founded? If so, how could 
Jesus at one time prohibit his disciples from including the Samaritans in the 
messianic plain, and at another time, himself receive them without hesitation ? 
Moreover, if the chronologicd order of the Evangelists desme rj^gard, the 
ministry pf Jesus in Samaria must have preceded the prohibition imntained 
in his instructions to his disciples On their first mission. For the scene of 
that mission being Galilee, and there being no space for its occurrence 
during the short stay which, according to the fourth Evangelist, Jesus made 
in that province before the first Passover (ii. i-ij), it must be placed after 
that Passover ; and, as the visit to Samaria was made on his journey, after 
that visit also. How, then, could Jesus, after havmg with the most desirable 
issue, personally taught in Samaria, and presented himself as. the Messiah, 
forbid his disciples to carry thither their messianic tidings? On the other 
hand, if the scenes narrated by John occurred after the command recorded 
by Matthew, the disciples, instead of wondering that Jesus talked so earnestly 
with a woman (John iv. ay), ought rather to have wondered that he held any 
converse witih a Samaritan? 

Since then of the two extreme narratives at least, in Matthew^ and John, 
neither presupposes the other, we most ddier doubt the authenticity of the 
exclusive command of Jesus, or of his connexion with the inhabitants of 
Samaria. 

In this conflict between the gospels, we have again the advantage of 
appealing to the Book of Acts as an umpire. Before Peter, at the divine 
instigation, had received tlie firstfruits of the Gentiles into the Messiah’s 
kingdom, Philip the deacon, being driven firom Jerusalem by the persecution 
of which Stephen's death was the commencement, joumeyra to thedity of 
Samaria, where he preached Christ and by miracles ttf all kinds won the 
Samaritans to the faith, and to the reception of baptism (Acta viil 5 IT.). 
This narrative is w-complete contrast to that of the first admission of the 
Gentile ; while in the one there was need of a vision, and a special inti< 
miuion,from the Spirit, to bring Peter into bomfnnnicarion with the heathens ; 
in the other, Philip, without any {nocedent, unhesitSttingly bai^zes the 
Sahiaririms. And lest it should be said that the deacon was perhaps of a 
more liberal sprit thsm the apostle, we have Peter bimi^ coming fMriiwith 
to Samaria in company trith J(din,-^an incident which forms another point 
of opposition between the two naitativm; for, while the first admission of 
the Genriies makes a lii^hj^ uitfavouralde impressimi on the mother chmoh 
at Jerusalem, the that the mrd God 

with so warm aii, ihl^vsd tiheM fo<n)t disringaished npp>tin$ 

are commissiont^ 

TheHehor of this i^iimeeding it hot ini|^ohable that ithm'e was a 

precedent for it in |he coimdt^rdi Jesi^ . cH!^^ ia his 
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The flomtive in the fourth Gospel (iv.) would form a perfect precedent in 
the conduct ci Jesus, but we have yet to examine whether it bears the stamp 
of historical credibility. We do not, with the author of the Probabilia, 
stumble at the designation of the locality, and the opening of the conversa* 
tion between Jesus and the woman but from v. 16 inclusively, there are, 
as impartial expositors confess, many grave difficulties. The woman had 
entreated Jesus to give her of the water which was for ever to extinguish 
thirst, and Jesus immediately says, caii thy husband. Why so? It has 
been said that Jesus, well knowing that the woman had no lawful husband, 
sought to shame her, and bring her to repentance.^ Liicke, disapproving the 
imputation of dissimulation to Jesus, conjectures that, perceiving the woman’s 
, dulness, he hoped by summoning her husband, possibly her superior in in- 
telligence, to create an opportunity for a more beneficial conversation. But 
if Jesus, as it presently appears, knew that the woman had not at the time 
any proper husband, he could not in earnest desire her to summon him; and 
if, as Liicke allows, he had that knowledge in a supernatural manner, it could 
not be hidden from him, who knew what was in man, that she would be little 
inclined to comply with his injunction. If, however, he had a prescience that 
what he required would not be done, the injunction was a feint, and had 
some latent object. But that this object was the penitence of the woman 
there is no indication in the text, for the ultimate effect on her is not shame 
and penitence, but faith in the prophetic insight of Jesus (v. 19). And this 
was doubtless what Jesus wished, for the narrative proceeds as if he had 
attained his purpose with the woman, and the issue corresponded to the 
design. The difficulty here lies, not so much in what Liicke terms dissimula- 
tion, — ^since this comes under the category of blameless temptation (ircipaCciv), 
elsewhere occurring, — as in the violence with which Jesus wrests an oppor- 
tunity for the display of his prophetic gifts. 

By a transition equally abrupt, the woman urges the conversation to a point 
at which the Messiahship of Jesus may become fully evident. As soon as 
she has recognised Jesus to be a prophet, she hastens to consult him on the 
controversy pending between the Jews and Samaritans, as to the place appro- 
priated to the true worship of God (v. 20). That so vivid an interest in 
this national and religious question is not consistent with the limited menial 
and cirlhimstantial condition of the woman, the majoriQr of modem com- 
mentators virtually confess, by their adoption of the opinion, that her drift in 
this remark was to turn away the conversation from her own affairs.^ If 
then the implied query concerning the place for the true worship of God, 
had no serious interest for the woman, but was prompted by a false shame 
calculated to hinder confession and repentance, those expositors should 
remember what they elsewhere repeat to satiety,® that in the Gospel of John 
the answers of Jesus refer not so much to the ostensible meaning of questions, 
as to the under current of feeling of which they are the indicatiems. In 
accordance with this method, Jesus should not have answered the irtiiiciai 
question of the woman as if it ha4 been one of deep seriousness; he ought 
rather to have evaded it, an<i recumd to the already detected stain on her 
conscience, which she was now seeking to hide, in order if possible to bring 
her to a full conviction and open avowal of her guilt. But the fact is that 
the object of the Evangelist was to s%ow that Jesus had been recognised, 

* BreUclmeider, ut sup. s. 47 ft 97 f; 

* Liicke, 1, s. $20 ff. 

• Tholiick, in loc. 

y Liicke and ThoIUck, in loq. Hase, L. J., $7. 

• Ejg. Tholiick, in many passages 
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not merely as a prophet^ but as the Messiah, and he believed that to turn 
the conversation to the question of the legitimate place for the worship of 
God, the solution ot which was expected from the Messiah,* would best 
conduce to that end. 

Jesus evinces (v. 17) an acquaintance with the past history and present 
position of the woman. The rationalists have endeavoured to explain this 
by the supposition, that while Jesus sat at the well, and the woman was 
advancing from the city, some passer-by hinted to him that he had better 
not engage in conversation with her, as she was on the watch to obtain a 
sixth husband.^ But not to insist on the improbability that a passer-by 
should hold a colloquy with Jesus on the character of an obscure woman, 
the friends as well as the enemies of the fourth gospel now agree, that every 
natural explanation of that knowledge on the part of Jesus, directly counter- 
acts the design of the Evangelists* For, according to him, the disclosure 
which Jesus makes of his privity to the woman’s intimate concerns, is the 
immediate causey not only of her own faith in him, but of that of many 
inhabitants of the ciqr (v. 39), and he obviously intends to imply that they 
were not too precipitate in receiving him as a prophet on that ground alone. 
Thus in the view of the Evangelist, the knowledge in question was an 
effluence of the higher nature of Jesus, and modern supranaturalists adhere 
to this explanation, adducini^ in its support the power which John attributes 
to him (ii. 24 f.), of discemmg what is in man without the aid of external 
testimony.** But this does not meet the case ; for Jesus here not only knows 
what is in the woman, — ^her present equivocal state of mind towards him 
who is not her husband, — ^he has cognizance also of the extrinsic fact that 
she has had five husbands, of whom we cannot suppose that each had left 
a distinct image in her mind traceable by the observation of Jesus. That by 
means of the penetrative acumen with which he scrutinized the hewts of 
those with whom he had to do, Jesus should also have a prophetic insight 
into his own messianic destiny, and the fortunes of bis kingdom, may under 
a certain view of his person appear probable, and in any case must be 
deemed in the highest degree dignified ; but that he should be acquainted, 
even to the most trivial details, with the adventitious history of obscure 
individuals, is an idea that degrades him in proportion to the exaltation of 
his {MTOi^etic dignity. Such empirical knowinghess (not omniscienc^ would 
moreover annihihite the human consciousness which the orthodox view sup- 
poses to co-exist in Jesus.** But the possession of this knowledge, however 
It may clash with our coneeption of dignity and wisdom,' closely corresjponds 
to the Jewish notion of a prophet, more especially of the Messiah ; in the 
(Md Testament, Daniel recites a dream of Nebudiadnezzar, which that 
monarch himwlf had forgotten (Daa ii.) ; in the Clementine Homilies, the 
true prophet is i «ai>rorc muw iSSuv va fiiv ytycrira 4 yAnn, ra ytyo/uya 
^ yuvrw, ra ienf/um As Ittm } ** and the rabbins number such a know- 
ledge of personaLsecrets among the rigns of the Messiah, and observe that 
from the want of it, Bar-Cocheba was detected to be a pseudo-Messiah.** 
Farther on (v. 23) Jesus reveals to the wpman what Hase terms the 
sublimest principle cw his leligioD, namely, that the service of God oonsists 


* Comp. SchSttgen, hoiw, i.V VTetitein, s. Bfig. 
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ih a life of islety; tdls her that all cer^onial wonhip is about to be 
abolish^; and that he is the personage who wiU dfect this momentous 
change, that is, the Messiah. We have already shown it to be improbable 
that Jesus, jvho did not give his disciples to understand that he was the 
Messiah until a comparatively late period, should make an early and distinct 
disclosure on the subject to a Samaritan woman. In what respect was she 
wm-thy of a communication more explicit than ever fell to the lot of the 
disciples? What could induce Jesus to send roaming into the futurity of 
religious history, the contemplation of a woman, whom he should rather have 
induced to examine herself^ and to ponder on the corruptions of her own 
heart? Nothing but the wish to elicit from her, at any cost, and without 
regard to her moral benefit an acknowledgment, not only of his prophetic 
gifts, but of his Messiahship ; to which end it was necessa^ to give the con- 
versation the above direction. But so contracted a design can never be 
imputed to Jesus, who, on other occasions, exemplifies a more suitable mode 
of dealing with mankind : it is the design of the glorifying legend, or of an 
idealizing biographer. 

Meanwhile, continues the narrative (v. 27), the disciples of Jesus returned 
from the city with provisions, and marvelled that he talked with a woman, 
contrary to rabbinical rule.** While the woman, excited by the last dis- 
closure of Jesus, hastens homeward to invite her fellow-citizens to come and 
behold the Messiah-like stranga, the disciples entreat him to partake of the 
food th^ have procured; he answers, I have meat to ait that ye hnm not of 
(v. 52}. They, misunderstanding his words, imi^ine that some pers'on has 
supplied him with food in their absence : one of those carnal interpretations 
of expressions intended spiritually by Jesus, which are of perpetual recurrence 
in the fourtii gospel, and are therefore suspicious. Then follows a discourse 
on sowing and reaiung (v. 35 ff.), which, compared with v. 37, ceus only mean 
that what Jesus has sown, the disciples will reap.**' We admit that this is 
susceptible of the general interpretation, that the germ of the kingdom of 
God, which blossomed and bore fruit under the cultivation of the apostles, 
was first deposited in the world by Jesus : but it cannot be denied that a 
special application is also intended. Jesus foresees that the woman, who is 
hastening towards the city, will procure him an opportunity of sowing the 
seed of'the gospel in Samaria, and he promises the disciples that they at a 
future time shaU rei^ the fruits of his labours. Who is not here reminded 
of the propagation of Christianity in Samaria by Philip and the apostles, as 
narrated in the Acts ? ** Tha^ even abstracting all supernaturalism from our 
idea of the pmon of Jesus, he might have foreseen this progress of his cause 
in Samaria firom his knowledge of its inhabitants, is not to denied ; but as 
the above figurative prediction forms psut of a whole* more than improbable 
in an historical point of view, it is e(}^y liable to suspicion, espieciatly as it 
is easy to show how it might originate without any foundation in fact 
According to the prevalent tradition of the early church, as recorded in the 
synoptical |;o8pe]s, Jesus laboured perstmally in Galilei^ Judea, and P^ea 
only,-Hiot m Samaria, whkk however, as we learn from the Acts, embraced 
the gospd at no remote penod from his death. How natural the tendency 
to perfect tiie agency of Jesu%, by tepresentiug him to have sown the heavenly 
sera in Samaria, thus extendh^ his ffrinistry through all parts tA Pidestipe; 
to limfr the glory of the ppbstles and other teachers to tiiat of being die. 

. *• liglitfoot, p. 1002.' 
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mere reapers of the harvest in Samaria; and to put this distinction, on a 
suitable occasion, into the mouth of Jesus 1 

The result then, of our examination of John’s Samaritan narrative is, that 
we cannot receive it as a real history : and the impression which it leaves as 
a whole tends to the same conclusion.. Since Heracleon and Origen,^* the 
more ancient commentators have seldom refrained from giving the interview 
of Jesus with the woman of Samaria an allegorical interpretation, on the 
ground diat the entire scene has a legendary and poetic colouring. Jesus is 
seated at a well,— that idyllic locality with which the old Hebrew legend 
associates so many critical incidents ; at the identical well, moreover, wluch 
a tradition, founded on Gen. xxxiil 19, xlviii. 22 ; Josh. xxiv. 33, reported 
to have been given by Jacob to his son Joseph ; hence the spot, in addition 
to its idyllic interest, has the more decided consecration of national and 
patriarchal recollections, and is all the more worthy of being trodden by the 
Messiah. At the well Jesus meets with a woman who has come out to draw 
water, just as, in the Old Testament, the expectant Eliezer encounters 
Rebekah with her pitcher, and as Jacob meets with Rachel, the destined 
ancestress of Israel, or Moses with his future wife. Jesus b^ of the woman 
to let him drink; so does Eliezer of Rebekah ; after Jesus has made himself 
known to the woman as the Messiah, she runs back to the city, and fetches 
her neighbours ; so Rebekah, after Eliezer has announced himself as Abra- 
ham’s steward, and Rachel, after she has discovered that Jacob is her 
kinsman, hasten homeward to call their friends to welcome the honoured 
guest. It is, certainly, not one blameless as those early mothers in Israel, 
whom Jesus here encounters; for this woman came forth as the representative 
of an impure people, who had been faithless to their marria|'e bond with 
Jehovah, and were then living in the practice of a false worship ; while her 
good-will, her deficient moral strength, and her obtuseness in spiritual things, 
perfectly typify the actual state of the Samaritans. Thus, the interview of 
Jesus with the woman of Samaria is only a poetical representation of his 
ministry among the Samaritans narrated in the se(]uel ; and this is itself a 
legendary prelude to the propagation of the gospel in Samaria after the death 
of Jesus. 

Renouncing the event in question as unhistorical, we know nothing of py 
connexion formed by Jesus with the Samaritans, and there remain as indica- 
tions of his views regarding them, only his favourable notice of an individual 
from among them (Luke xvii. 16); his unpropitious reception in one of their 
villa|;es (Luke ix. 5$) ; the prohibition with respect to them, addressed to his 
disciples (Matt x. 5} ; the eulogistic parable (Luke x. 30 ff.) ; and his 
valedictory command, that the gospel should be preached in Samaria (Acts 
I 8). 'Ibis express command being subsequent to the resurrection of Jesus, 
its reality must remain problematical for us until we have examined the 
evidence fen: that capital fact; and it is to be questioned whether without it, 
and notwithstanoing the alleged prohibition, the unhesitating conduct of the 
apostles. Acts viii., can be explain^. Are we then to suppose on the part 
of the apostolic .history, a cancelling of besitAions and deliberations that 
really occurred; or on the part of Matthew, an unwarranted asaiption of 
national bigotry to Jesus ; or, finallyfi on tte part of Jesus, a progressive 
enbiigsttent of view? 

** Cooim. in Jvsn, tom. 13. 
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CALLING OF THE FIRST COMPANIONS OF JESUS. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
FIRST TWO EVANGELISTS AND THE FOURTH. 

The first two Evangelists agree in stating that Jesus, when walking by the sea 
of Galilee, called, first, the two brothers Andrew and Peter, and immediately 
after, Janies and John, to forsake their fishing nets, and to follow him (Matt, 
iv. 18-22 ; Mark i. 16-20). The fourth Evangelist also narrates (i. 35-51), 
how the first disciples came to attach themselves to Jesus, and among them 
we find Peter and Andrew, and, in all probability, John, for it is generally 
agreed tliat the nameless companion of Andrew was that ultimately favourite 
apostle. James is absent from this account, and instead of his vocation, we 
have that of Philip and Nathanael But even when the persons are the same, 
all the particulars of their meeting with Jesus are variously detailed. In tlie 
two synoptical gospels, the scene is the coast of the Galilean sea : in the 
fourth, Andrew, Peter, and their anonymous friend, unite themselves to Jesus 
in the vicinity of the Jordan ; Philip and Nathanael, on the way from thence 
into Galilee. In the former, again, Jesus in two instances calls a pair of 
brothers ; in the latter, it is first Andrew and his companion, then Peter, and 
anon Philip and Nathanael, who meet with Jesus. But the most important 
difference is this : while, in Matthew and Mark, the brethren are called from 
their fishing immediately by Jesus ; in John, nothing more is said of the re- 
spective situations of those who were summoned, than that they come^ and are 
founds and Jesus himself calls only Philip ; Andrew and his nameless com- 
panion being directed to him by the Baptist, Peter brought by Andrew, and 
Nathanael by Philip. 

Thus the two narratives appear to refer to separate events ; and if it be 
asked which of those events was prior to the other, we must reply that John 
seems to assign the earlier date to his incidents, for he represents them as 
taking place before the return of Jesus from the scene of his baptism into 
Galilee ; while the synoptists place theirs after that joflrney, especially if, 
according to a calculation often adopted, we regard the return into Galilee, 
which they make so important an epoch, as being that from the first Passover, 
not from the baptism. It is evident, too, from the intrinsic nature of the 
occurrences reported by the,fouTth^Evangeli5t, that they could not have suc- 
ceeded those in Matthew^d Mark. For if, as these writers tells us, Andrew 
and John had already followed Jesus, they could not again be in the train of 
the Baptist, as we see them in the fourth gospel, nor would it have been neces- 
sary for that teacher to have directed their attention to Jesus ; neither if Peter 
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had already beea called by Jesus himself to become a fisher of men, was there 
any need for his brother Andrew to bring Inm to bis already elected master. 
Nevertheless, ejqpositors with, one voice declare that dte two narratives are 
equally adapted to precede, or follow, each other. The fourth gospd, say 
they,’ recounts merely the first introduction of these men to Jesus ; they did 
not forthwith become his constant follower but we» first installed by Jesus 
in their proper disdpleship on the occasion which the synoptists have pre- 
served. 

Let us test the justness of their view. In the synoptical nanative Jesus 
says to his future disciples, Come after me, Scvrc itriaio ftm, and the result 
is that they follow him (^aoXov^cv aj^r^). If we undm'stand from this that 
the disciples thenceforth constantly followed Jesus, how can we give a differ- 
ent interpretation to the similar expression in the fourth gospel, I^llm me, 
/iMt It is therefore a laudable consistency in Paulus, to see, in both 
instances, merely an invitation to a temporary companionship during a walk 
in the immediate neighbourhood.* But this interpretation is incompatible 
with the synoptical history. How could Peter, at a later period, say so em- 
phatically to Jesus, Tf^e have left all, and ftolUnved thee : what shall we have 
therefore t — how could Jesus promise to him and to every one who had for- 
saken houses, et&, a hundredfold recompense (Matt. xix. ay ff.), if this forsak- 
ing and following had been so transient and interrupted? From these 
considerations alone it is probable that the aKoXov^ct jum in John also denotes 
the commencement of a permanent connexion ; but there are besides the 
plainest indications that tius is the case in the context to the nanative. Pre- 
cisely as in the synoptical gospels, Jesus appears alone before the scene of the 
vocation, but after tto on every fit occasion the attendance of his disciples is 
mentioned ; so in the fourth gospel, from the time of the occurrence in (ques- 
tion, the previously solitary Jesus appears in the company of his disciples 
(iL 2, xii. 17, iii. 22, iv. 8, 27, etc.). To say that these disciples, acquired 
in Persea, again dispersed themselves after the return of Jesus into Galilee,^ 
is to do violence to the gospels out of harmonistic zeal. But even supposing 
such a dispersion, they could not, in the short time which it is possible to allow 
for their separation from Jesus, have become so completely strangers to him, 
that he would have been obliged to re-open an accquaintance with them after 
the manner narrated b^ the synoptical writers. Still less probable is it that 
Jesus, after having distinguished Simon in the most individual manner by the 
surname Cephas on their first interview, would on a later occasion address to 
him the summons to be a fisher of men— a, destination which was common to 
all the disciples. 

The rationalistic commentators perceive a special advantage in their posi- 
tion of ^ two nanatives. It accounts, say they, for what must othowise be 
in the highest degree surprising, namely, that Jesus merely in passing, and at 
the first ^ance, should choose four fishermen for his disciples, and tiiat among 
them he should have*alighted on the two most distinguished apostles ; that, 
moreover, these- foq^ men, actively employed in th<m business should leave 
it on tiie ins^t of their receiving an enigmatical sumimons from a man with 
whom they had ho hitiniste acquaintance and devpte themselves to him as his 
followars. Now on ecnnpsritig the' ftmrth gosp^, we see that Jesus had learned 
to know these men hmg Itefc^ and that they, too, h^ had demonstnAkm of 
his excellence, whence ft » ttuiy to un^rstifod the^^city of his chtm^e^ and tiieir 
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readiness to follow hinu But this apparent advantage is the condemning cir- 
cumstance in the above position : for nothing can mote direcdjr countersict 
the intention of the fost two Evangelists, than to suppose a previous acquaint- 
ance between Jesus fold the brethren whom be summons to follow him. In 
both Gospels, great sdess is laid on foe foct that they immedUUely cvdfot left 
their nets, resmved to follow Jesus t the writers must therefore have deemed 
this something extraordinary, which it certainty was not, if these men had pre- 
viously been in bis train. In relation to Jesus also, the point oi the narrative 
lies in his having, with a prophetic spirit, and at the first glance, selected the 
right individuals, not needing that any sfundd testify of man, for he knew what 
was in man, according to John ii. 35, and thus presenting one of the charac- 
teristics which the Jews expected in thmr Messiah. 

If, then, each of these two diverse narratives professes to describe the first 
acquaintance of Jesus with his most distinguished disciples, it follows that one 
only can be correct, while the other is necessarily erroneous.^ It is our task 
to inquire which has the more intrinsic proofs of veracity. With respect to 
the s^optical representation, we share the difficulty which is felt by Paulus, 
in regarding it as a true account of the first interview between the parties. A 
penetration into the character of men at the first glance, such as is here sup- 
posed to have been evinced by Jesus, transcends all that is naturally possible 
to the most fortunate and practised knowledge of mankind. The nature of 
man is only revealed by his words and actions ; the gift of discerning it with- 
out these means, belongs to the visionary, or to that species of intuition for 
which the rabbinical designation of this messianic attribute, odorando fudi- 
eare^ is not at all too monstrous. Scarcely less improbable is the unhesitating 
obedience of the disciples, for Jesus had not yet acquired his Galilean fame ; 
and to account for this promptitude we must suppose that the voice and will 
of Jesus had a coercive influence over minds, independently of preparation 
and motives^ which would be to complete the incredibility of the narrative 
by adding a magical trait to the vision!^ one already exposed. 

If these negative arguments are deemed strong enough to annul the pre- 
tensions of the narrative to an historical character, the alternative is to assign to 
it a mythical interpretation, if we can show on ^sitive grounds that it might 
have ^n constructed in a traditional manner without historical foundation. 
As adequate inducements to the formation of such a legend, we may point, 
not only to the above cited Jewish notion of the Messiah as the searcher of 
hearts, but to a specific type of this vocation of foe apostles, contained in the 
narrative (1 Kings xix. 19-31) of the mode in which the prophet Elijah sum- 
moned Elisha to become his follower. Here Jesus calls the brethren from 
their nets and foeir fishing ; there the prophet calls his future disciple from 
the oxen and the plough ; in both cases there is a transition from simple phy- 
sical labour to the highest spiritual office— « contrast which, as is exemplified 
in the Roman history, tradition is apt eititerto cherish or to create. Further, 
the fishermen, at foe call of Jesus, forsake their nets and follow him ,* so Elisha, 
when Elijah cast his mantle over him, the oxen, and ran e^ter.Elije^. This 
is one apparent divergency, which is a yet more striking {woof of the relation 
between the two nartativ|^ {ban is them general similarity. The prophet's 
disciple entreated that beftwe he attached ^self entirely to Elijah, he might 
be p^itted to take leave of his father and mother ; smd the prophet does 
ndt hesitate to grant him thfrn^u«sti: 4 ih foe undmfoood confotion tto Elisha 
foould return to him. imtitions are ofiSnred fo Jesus (Ltdm ix, gp ff. ; 

* See Fritesehe, in' Matt., p. iS^ 

* Schdttgen, hon^ K p. 37a. 
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Matt viiL ax f.) by some whom he had called, or who had volunteered to 
follow him ; but Jesus does not accede to these requests : on the contrary, he 
enjoins the one who wished previously to bury his father, to enter on his dis* 
cipleship without delay ; and the other, who bad begged permission to bid 
farewell to his friends, he at once dismisses as unfit for the kingdom of God. 
In strong contrast with the divided spirit manifested by these feeble proselytes, 
it is said of the apostles, that they, without asking any delay, immediately 
forsook their occupation, and, in the case of James and John, their father* 
Could anything betray more clearly than this one feature, that the narrative 
is an emt^lished imitation ot that in the Old Testament intended to show 
that Jesus, in his character of Messiah, exacted a more decided adhesion, ac- 
companied with greater sacrifices, than Elijah, in his character of Prophet 
merely, required or was authorized to require ? The historical germ of the 
narrative may be this : several of the most eminent disciples of Jesus, particu- 
lariy Peter, dwelling on the shores of the sea of Galilee, had been fishermen, 
whence Jesus during their subsequent apostolic agency may have sometimes 
styled themJ^sAers of men. But without doubt, their relation with Jesus was 
formed gradually, like other human relations, and is only elevated into a 
marvel through the obliviousness of tradition. 

By removing the synoptical narrative we make room for that of John ; but 
whether we are to receive it as historical, can only be decided by an examina- 
tion of its matter. At the very outset, it excites no favourable prejudice, that 
John the Baptist is the one who directs the first two disciples to Jesus ; for if 
there be any truth in the representation given in a former chapter of the rela- 
tion between Jesus and the Baptist, some disciples of the latter might, indeed, 
of their own accord attach themselves to Jesus, formerly their fellow-disciple, 
but nothing could be farther from the intention of the Baptist than to resign 
his own adherents to Jesus, This particular seems indebted for its existence 
to the apologetic interest of the fourth gospel, which seeks to strengthen the 
cause of Jesus by the testimony of the Baptist. Further, that Andrew, after 
one evening's intercourse with Jesus, should announce him to his brother with 
the words, We have found the Messiah (i. 42) ; that Philip too, immediately 
after his call, should speak of him in a similar manner to Nathanael (v. 46) ; 
is an improbability which I know not how to put strongly enough. We gather 
from the synoptical statement, which we have above decided to be trustworthy, 
that some time was necessary for the disciples to recognise Jesus as the Mes- 
siah, and openly confess their belief through their spokesman Peter^ whose 
tardy discernment Jesus would have been incorrect in panegyrizing as a divine 
revelation, if it amounted to no more than what was communicated to him by 
his brother Andrew at the commencement of his discipleship. Equally un- 
natural is the manner in which Jesus is said to have received Simon. He 
accosts him with the words, Ihou art Simon^ the son ofjonot — ^ mode of salu- 
tation which seems^ as Bengel has well remarked,^ to imply that Jesus had a 
supernatural acquaintance with the name and origin of a man previously un- 
known to him, apalpgous to his cognizance of the number of the Samaritan 
woman’s husbands, and of Nathanael’s presence under the fig-tree. Jesus then 
proceeds to bestow on Simon the significant surname of Cephas or Peter. If 
we are not mdined to degrade the speech of Jesus*" into buffoonery) by referring 
this appellation to the bodily organization of the disciple,^ we must suppose 
that J^us at the first jglanoe, with the ofhimwho knew hearts, penetrated 
into the inmost xmtnse of Simon, and discoverdl^ot only his general fitness 

* PSttto, exeg. Haadb. I, b, a. 464. 

* Gnomon, in loc. 

* Paiilos, Leben Jesu, I, Sf s. |6S. 
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fox the apostleship, but also the special, individual qualities which rendered 
him comparable to a rock. According to Matthew, it was not until after long 
intercourse with Jesus, and after he had given many manifestations of hia 
peculiar character, that this surname was conferred on Simon, accompanied by 
an explanation of its meaning (xvi. 18) : evidently a much more natural ac- 
count of the matter than that of the fourth Evangelist, who makes Jesus discern 
at the first glance the future value of Simon to his cause, an odoranio judicar^ 
which transcends the synoptical representation in the same rations the declara- 
tion, Thou shalt be called Cephas^ presupposes a more intimate knowledge 
than the proposal, Twill make you fishers oj men* Even after a more length- 
ened conversation with Peter, such as Liicke supposes, Jesus could not 
pronounce so decidedly on his character, without being a searcher of hearts, 
or falling under the imputation of forming too precipitate a judgment. It is 
indeed possible that the Christian legend, attracted by the significance of the 
name, may have represented Jesus as its author, while, in fact, Simon had 
borne it from his birth. 

The entire narrative concerning Nathanael is a tissue of improbabilities. 
When Philip speaks to him of a Messiah from Nazareth, he makes the celer 
brated answer, Can any good thing come out of Nazareth (v. 47) ? There is 
no historical datum for supposing that Nazareth, when Jesus began his minis- 
try, was the object of particular odium or contempt, and there is every 
probability that the adversaries of Christianity were the first to cast an asper- 
sion on the native city of the Messiah whom they rejected. In the time of 
Jesus, Nazareth was only depreciated by the Jews, as being a Galilean city — 
a stigma which it bore in common with many others : but in this sense it could 
not be despised by Nathanael, for he was himself a Galilean (xxi. 2). The 
only probable explanation is that a derisive question, which, at the time of the 
composition of the fourth gospel, the Christians had often to hear from their 
opponents, was put into the mouth of a cotemporary of Jesus, that by the 
manner in which he was divested of his doubt, others might be induced to 
comply with the invitation, to come and see. As Nathanael approaches Jesus, 
the latter pronounces this judgment on his, character, Behold an Israelite indeed 
in whom is no guile (v. 48) I Paulus is of opinion that Jesus might have pre- 
viously gathered some intimations concerning Nathanael at Cana, where he 
had just been attending a marriage of some relations. gut if Jesus had be- 
come acquainted with Nathanael's character in a natural way, he must, in 
answer to the question Whence knawest thou me ? either have reminded him of 
the occasion on which they had had an earlier interview, or referred to the 
favourable report of others. Instead of this he speaks of his knowledge that 
Nathanael had been tarrying under a fig-tree : a knowledge which from its 
result is evidently intended to appear supernatural. Now to use information, 
obtained by ordinary means, so as to induce a belief that it has been commu- 
nicated supematurally, is charlatanism, if anything deserve the name. As, 
however, the narrator certainly did not mean to impute such artifice to Jesus, 
it is undeniably his intention to ascribe to him a supernatural knowledge of 
Nathanael's character. As little are the words, When thou wast under the fig- 
ireef I saw thee^ explained by the exclamation of Paulus, “ How often one sees 
and observes a man who is* unconscious of one's gaze ! ” Liicke and Tholiick 
iare also of opinion, that Jesus observed Nathanael under the fig-tree in a 
natural manner ; they add^^wever; the conjecture, that the latter yras en- 
gaged in some occupatyj^ljsuch as prayer or the study of the law, which 

S. 385. 
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aOForded Jesus a kty to his character. But if Jesus meant to imply, ** Hoir 
can I fail to be convinced of thy virtue, having watched thee during thy ear- 
nest study of the law, and thy fervent prayer under the fig-tree ? ” he would not 
have omitted the word fTpocr^vx^/iwov {fraying)^ or ^vayiviicricovra {nadin^^ for 
want of which we can extract no other sense from his declaration than this : 
**Thou mayest be assured of my power to penetrate into thy inmost soul, 
firom the fact that I beheld thee when thou wast in a situation fiom which 0 
merely human observers were excluded," Here the whole stress is thrown not 
on any peculiarity in the situation of the person seen, but on the foct that 
Jesus saw him, whence it is necessarily infened that he did so by no ordinary, 
natural means. To imagine that Jesus possessed such a second sight, is, we 
grant, not a little extravagant ; but for that very reason, it is the more accord- 
ant with the then existing notions of a prophet, and of the Messiah. A like 
power of seeing and hearing beyond the limits assigned to human organs, is 
attributed to Elisha in the Old Testament. When (a Kings vi. 8, ff.) the 
king of Syria makes war against Israel, Elisha indicates to the king of Israel 
every position of the enemy’s camp ; and when the king of Syria expresses his 
suspicion that he is betrayed by deserters, he is told that the Israelitish pro- 
phet knows all the words that he, the king of Syria, speaks in his private 
chamber. Tlius also (xxi. 32), Elisha knows that Joram has sent out mes- 
sengers to murder him. How could it be endured that the Messiah should 
fall short of the prophet in his powers of vision ? This particular, too, en- 
ables our Evangelist to form a climax, in which Jesus ascends from the pene- 
tration of one immediately present (v. 42), to that of one approaching for the 
first time (v. 48), and finally, to the perception of one out of the reach of 
human eyesight That Jesus goes a step farther in the climax, and says, that 
this proof of his messianic second sight is a trifle compared with what Nathanael 
has yet to see, — that on him, the Son of man, the angels of God shall descend 
ftom the opened heavens (v. 51), — in nowise shows, as Paulus thinks, that 
there was nothing miraculous in that first proof, for there is a gradation even 
in miracles. 

Thus in the narrative of John we stumble at every step on difficulties, in 
some instances greater than those with which the synoptical accounts are en- 
cumbered : hence we learn as little from the one as the other, concerning the 
manner in which the first disciples attached themselves to Jesus* I cannot 
agree with the author of the ftobabilia,*® in deriving the divergency of the 
fourth Evangelist from his predecessors, from the wish to avoid mentioning the 
derided Ashing trade of the most distinguished apostles; since in chap, xxi., 
which Bretschneider allows to be by the same hand as the rest of the gospel* 
he unhesitatingly introduces the obnoxious employment. I rather surmise 
that the idea of their having received their decisive apostolic call while 
actually engaged with their fishing-nets, was not afloat in the tradition from 
which the fourth Evangdist drew ; and that this writer formed his scenes, 
partly on the probably historical report that some disciples of Jesus hadi 
belonged to the sd^i of the Baptis^ and partly from the wish to represent 
in the ipost favourablei light the relation between Jesus and the Baptist, and 
the supernatural gifts oi the former. , ^ 

^ P*. f4l. 
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§ 71. 

PZTER’S draught op FISHES. 

We have hitherto examined only two accounts of the vocation of Peter and 
Lis coi panions ; there is a third given by Luke (v. i-ix). I shall not dilate- 
on the minor points of difference* between his narrative and that of the first 
two Evangdists ; the essential distinction is, that in Luke the disciples do not,, 
as in Matthew and Mark, unite themselves to Jesus on a sinmle invitation, but 
in ctmsequence of a plentiful draught of fishes, to which J^us has assisted 
Simon. If this feature be allowed to constitute Luke’s nanative a separate 
one from that of his predecessors, we have next to inquire into its intrinsic 
credibility, and then to ascertain its reladon to that of Matthew and Mark. 

Jesus, oppressed by the throng of people on the shore of the Galilean sea,, 
enters into a ship, that he may address them with more ease at a little distance 
from land. Having brought his discourse to a clos^ he desires Simon, the 
owner of the boa^ to launch out into the deep, and let down his nets for a 
draught. Simon, although little encouraged by the poor result of the last 
night’s fishing, declares himself willing, and is rewarded by so extraordinary a 
draught, that Peter and his partners, James and John (Andrew is not here 
mentioned), are struck with astonishment, the former even with awe, before 
Jesus, as a superior being. Jesus then says to Simon, Fear not; from hence- 
forth thou shalt catch men, and the issue is that the three fishermen forsake all, 
and follow him. 

The rationalistic commentators take pains to show that what is above nar- 
rated might occur in a natural way. According to them, the astonishing 
consequence of letting down the net was the result of an accurate observation 
on the part of Jesus, assisted by a happy fortuity. Faulus* supposes that. 
Jesus at first wished to launch out farther into the deep merely to escape 
from the crowd, and that it was not until after sailing to some distance that, 
descrying a place where the fish were abundant, he desired Peter to let down 
the net But he has fallen into a twofold contradiction of the evangelical 
nanative. In close connexion with the command to launch out into the 
deep, Jesus adds. Let down your nets for a draught {bn.vo.ft.ye ek rh ^aSosy. 
xol xaXatrorf rh Sturva, k. r. A.), as if this were one of bis objects in changing, 
the locality ; and if he spoke thus when at a little distance only fr<m the shore, 
his hope of a successful draught could not be the effect of his having observed 
a place abundant in fish on £e main sea, which the vessel had not yet reached. 
Our rationalists must therefore take refuge in the opinion of the author of the 
Natural Histoiy of the Great Prophet of Nasareth, who says, Jesus conjectured 
on general grounds, that under existing circumstances (indcative probably of 
an approaching storm), fishing in the middle of the sea would succeed better 
than it had done in the night. But, proceeding finim the natural point of view, 
how could Jesus be a better judge in this matter than 'the man who had spent 
half their life on the sea in the employment of fishing ? Cerrainly if the 
fiisbermen observed nothing udiioh could give them hope of a plentiful draughty 
neither m a natural xnanniar could JesUs; and the ^eement between his. 
wmds and the result, must, adhering to die natural point of view, beputdown 
wholly to the account of change. tirhait senseless audacity, to prouiise 
at random a success, udiich(mdging from the occutrraces of the nighty 
was little likely to follow 1 ^Itis said, howevm', that Jesia pnly denies Petyr 

> Storr, Oeber den Zweck der ev. Gncih, tind der Br. Jdh,, 1. 3^ 
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to make another attempt, without giving any definite promise. But, we must 
irejoin, in the emphatic injunction, which Peter's remark on the inauspicious 
aspect of circumstances for fishing does not induce him to revoke, there is a 
latent promise, and the words, Zet down your nets^ etc., in the present pass^^e, 
^can hardly have any other meaning than that plainly expressed in the similar 
scene, John xxL 6 , Cast the net on the right side of the ship^ and ye shall find. 
When, moreover, Peter retracts his objection in the words, Nevertheless at thy 
word / will let down the net^ hn 8c piljfixtrl crov xaXderto ro &Krvov, though 
prjfia may be translated by command rather than by promise^ in either case he 
implies a hope that what Jesus enjoins will not be without result. If Jesus 
had not intended to excite this hope, he must immediately have put an end r.o 
it, if he would not expose himself to disgrace in the event of failure ; and on 
no account ought he to have accepted the attitude and expressions of Peter 
as his due, if he had only merited them by a piece of lucky advice given at a 
Tenture. 

The drift of the narrative^ then, obliges us to admit that the writer intended 
to signalize a miracle. . This miracle may be viewed either as one of power, 
or of knowledge. If the former, we are to conceive that Jesus by his super- 
natural power, caused the fish to congregate in that part of the sea where he 
commanded Peter to cast in his net. Now that Jesus should be able, by the 
immediate action of his will, to influence men, in the nature of whose minds 
his spiritual energy might find a fulcrum, may to a certain extent be conceived, 
without any wide deviation from psychological laws; but that he could thus 
influence irrational beings, and those not isolated animals immediately present 
to him, but shoals of fish in the depths of the sea, it is impossible to imagine 
out of the domain of magic. Olshausen compares this operation of Jesus to 
that of the divine omnipotence in the annual migrations of fish and birds 
but the comparison is worse than lame, — it lacks all parallelism ; for the latter 
is an effect of the divine agency, linked in the closest manner with all the 
other operations of God in external nature, with the change of seasons, etc. ; 
while the former, even presupposing Jesus to be actually God, would be an 
isolated act, interrupting the chain of natural phenomena ; a distinction that 
removes any semblance of parallelism between the two cases. Allowing the 
possibility of such a miracle (and from the supranaturalistic point of view, 
nothing is in itself impossible), did it subserve any apparent object, adequate 
to determine Jesus to so extravagant a use of his miraculous powers ? Was it 
so important that Peter should be inspired by this incident with a super- 
stitious fear, not accordant with the spirit of the New Testament ? Was this 
the only preparation for engrafting the true faith? or did Jesus believe that it 
was only by such signs that he could win disciples ? How little faith must he 
then have had in the force of mind and of truth ! how much too meanly must 
he have estimated Peter, who, at a later period at least (John vi. 68), clung to 
^his society, not on account of the miracles which he beheld Jesus perform, but 
for the sake of the words of eternal life which came from his lips ! 

Under the pressure of these difiSculties, refuge may be sought in the other 
'Supposition as the more facile one ; namely, that Jesu^ by means of his super* 
human knowledge, tifaa merely aware that in a certain place there was then to 
be found a multitude of fishes, and that he communicated this information to 
Peter. If by this it be meant that Jesus, through the possession of an omni- 
science such as is commonly attributed to Godajnew at all times, all the fish, 
in all seas, rivers and lakes ; there is an end to mM^uman consciousness. If, 
lie^wever; it be marely meant that when he crossed any water he became cog- 

* C^mm, 1, p. 283 
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nizant of its various tribes of fish, with their relative position ; even this would 
be quite enough to encumber the space in his mind that was due to more 
weighty thoughts, Lastly, if it be meant that he knew this, not constantly 4 
and necessarily, but as often as he wished; it is impossible to understand 
how, in a mind like that of Jesus, a desire for such knowledge should arise, — 
how he, whose vocation had reference to the depths of the human heart,, 
shouk" be tempted to occupy himself with the fish-frequented depths of the 
watoa. 

But before we pronounce on this narrative of Luke, we must consider it in 
relation to the cognate histories in the first two synoptical gospels. The 
chronological relation of the respective events is the first point. The' sup- 
position that the miraculous draught of fishes in Luke was prior to the vocation 
narrated by the two other Evangelists, is excluded by the consideration, that 
the firm attachment which that miracle awakened in the disciples, would 
render a new call superfluous ; or by the still stronger objection, that if an 
invitation, accompanied by a miracle, had not sufficed to ally the men to 
Jesus, he could hardly flatter himself that a subsequent bare summons, unsup- 
ported by any miracle, would have a better issue. The contrary chronologi- 
cal position presents a better climax ; but why a second invitation, if the first 
had succeeded ? For to suppose that the brethren who followed him on the 
first summons, again left him until the second, is to cut the knot, instead of 
untying it. Still more complicated is the difficulty, when we take in addition 
the narrative of the fourth Evangelist : for what shall we think of the connexion 
between Jesus and his disciples, if it began in the matmer described by John ; 
if, after this, the disciples having from some unknown cause separated from 
their master, he again called them, as if nothing of the kmd had before oc- 
curred, on the shore of the Galilean sea ; and if, this invitation also producing 
no permanent adherence, he for the third time summoned them to follow him, 
fortifying this final experiment by a miracle? The entire drift of Luke's 
narrative is such as to exclude, rather than to imply, any earlier and more 
intimate relation between Jesus and his ultimate disciples. For the indiflerent 
mention of two ships on the shore, whose owners were gone out of them to 
wash their nets, Simon being unnamed until Jesus chooses to avail himself of 
his boa^ seems, as Schleiermacher has convincmgly shown,* to convey the 
idea that the two parties were mitire strangers to each other, and that these 
incidents were preparatory to a relation yet to be formed, not indicative of one 
already existing : so that the healing of Peter's mother-in-law, previously re- 
counts by Luke, either occurred, like many other cures of Jesus, without 
producing any intimate connexion, or has too early a date assigned to it by 
that Evangelist The latter conjecture is supported the fact that Matthew 
places the miracle later. 

Thus, it lares with the narrative of Luke, when viewed in relation to that of 
Matthew and Mark, as it did with that of John, when placed in the same 
light ; neither will bear the other to precede, or to follow it , — in short, they 
exclude each other.* Whidi then is the correct narrative? Schleiermacher 
prefers that of the £vangelisl;,on whom he has commented, because it is more 
pwrticular*; and Sieflert^ has recently asserted with great emphasis, that no 
one has ever yet doubted the superiority of liuke’s narrative, as a firithM 
picture of the entire occurrm^ the dumber (dits speciid, dramatic, and in- 

* Odbet den Lukas* s. 70* ^ ' 
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Irinsicalty authenticated details, advantageously distinguishing it from the 
account in the first (and second) gospel, which by its omission of the critical 
incident, the turning: point in the narrative (the draught of fishes), is char* 
actemed as the recital of one who was not an eye-witness. I have already 
presented myself elsewhere* to this critic, as one Wdy enough to express the 
doubt of which he denies the existence, and I here repeat the question ; sup- 
posing one only of the two narratives to have been modified by oral tradition, 
which alternative is more in accordance with the nature of that means of 
transmission, — ^that the tangible fact of a draught of fishes should evaporate 
Into a mere saying res|>ecting fishers of men, or that this figurative exiwession 
ahould be condensed into a literal history ? The answer to this^ question 
•cannot be dubious ; for when was it in the nature of the legend to spiritualise? 
to change the real, wch as the story of a miracle, into the ideal, such as a 
mere verbal image ? The stage of human culture to which the legend belongs, 
and the mental fiumlty in which it originates, demand that it should give a 
stable body to fleeting thought, that it should counteract the ambiguity and 
changeableness of words, by affixing them to the permanent and universally 
understood symbol of action. 

It is easy to show how, out of the expression preserved by the first Evange- 
list, the miraculous story of the third might be formed. If Jesus, in allusion 
to the former occupation, of some of his apostles, had called them fishers of 
men; if he had compared the kingdom of heaven to a net cast into the sea, 
in which all kinds of fish were taken (Matt xiii. 47) ; it was but a following 
•out of these ideas to represent the apostles as those who, at the word of Jesus, 
cast out the net, and gathered in the miraculous multitude of fishes.* If we 
add to this, that the ancient legend was fond of occupying its wonder-workers 
with aflairs of fishing, as we see in the story related of Pythagoras by J amblichus 
and Porphyry it will no longer appear improbable, that Peter’s miraculous 
draught of fishes is but the expression about the fishers of men, transmuted 
into the history of a miracle, and this view will at once set us free from all 
the difficulties that attend the natural, as well as the supranatural interpretation 
of the narrative. 

A similar miraculous draught of fishes is recorded in the appendix to the 
fourth gospel, as having occurred after the resurrection (cfa. xxL). Here 
again Peter is fishing on the Galilean sea, in company with the sons of 
'Zebedee and some oUier disciples, and again he has been toiling all night, 
and has taken nothing.** Early in the morning, Jesus comes to the shore, 
and asks, without their recognising him, if they have any meat? On their 
answomg in the negative, be directs them to cast the net on the right side 
of the ship, whereupon they have an extremely rich draught, and are led by 
this sifla to recognise Jesus. That this history is distinct from the one given 
by Luk^ is, from its great nmilarity, scarcely conomvable ; the same narrative 
has doubtless been {flaced bytis^titm in different periods of ^ Iffh of 
Jesus.** 

* BnUner JaturMdier fitr .wissoiidbaftliehe Kritik, 1834 Nov. ; now in the Chankteristh 
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Let tu noyr compare these three fishing histories,— the two aanated of 
Jesn^ oimI that narrated of Pythagoras, — and riirir mythical character will be 
obvious. That which, in Luke, is indubitably intended as a miracle of power, 
is, in the history of Jamblichus, a miracle of knowledge ; for Pythagoras 
merely tdls in a supernatural manner the number of fish already caught by 
natural meana The narrative of John holds a middle place, for in it also 
the number of the fish (t53^ plays a part; but instead of being predetermined by 
the worker of the miracle, it is simply stated by the narrator. One legendary 
feature common to all the three nanatives, is the manner in which the multitude 
and weight of the fishes are described ; especially as this sameness of manner 
accompanies a diversity in particulars. According to Luke, the multitude is 
so great that the net is broken, one ship will not hold them, and after they 
have been divided between the two vessels, both threaten to sink. In the 
view of the tradition given in the fourth gospel, it was not calculated to magnify 
the power of the miraculous agent, that the net which he had so marvellously 
filled should break ; but as here also the aim is to exalt the miracle by cele> 
brating the number and weight of the fishes, they are said to be fuydXjot 
(grea/), and it is added that the men were not able to draw the net for the 
mtdtUude of fishes : instead, however, of lapsing out of the miraculous into the 
common by the breaking of the net, a second miracle is ingeniously made,— 
that for all there were so many, yet was not the net broken. Jamblichus pre> 
sents a further wonder (the only one he has, besides the knowledge of 
Pythagoras as to the number of the fish) ; namely, that while the fish were 
being counted, a process that must have required a considerable time, not 
one of them died. If there be a mind that, not perceiving in the narratives 
we have compared the finger-marks of tradition, and hence die legendary 
character of these evangeli<^ anecdote^ still leans to the historical interpre- 
tation, whether natural or supernatural ; that mind must be alike ignorant 
of the true diaracter both of legend and of history, of the natural and the 
supernatural 


§ 7a- 

CAtUNO OF MATTHEW. COKKEXION OF JESUS WITH THE PUBLICANS, 

The first gospel (ix. 9 ff.) tells of a man named Matthew, to whom, when 
sitting at the receipt of custom, Jesus said, Follow me. Instead of Matthew, 
the second and third gospels have £evi, and Mark adds he that was the son 
ef Alf heats (Mark u.,t4 ff. ; Luke v. ay ff.). At the call of Jesus, Luke says 
that he left all ; Matthew merely states, that he followed Jesus and prepared 
a meal, of wfaic^ many publicans and sinners partook, to the great scan^ of 
the Pharisees. 

From the differmice of the names it has been conjectured that the Evange- 
lists refer to two different events ; ' but tins difference of the name is more 
than coimterbalanced hf the similarity of the circumstances. In all the three 
cases fihe call of the publican is {ueceded and followed by the same occur- 
rences : the subject <« the nafrative is in the same situation ; Jesus addressee 
him same words) and the issue is the same.* H<mce the opiiuoti ie 
pretty^eneral, that the riire e w noptiats have in this instance detailed tmly 
one event But did undeiaumd mily one pawm under different 

names^ and was thid: petmiFtNi Apostle hlidthew? 

r Tid. KniniU, in ldanb.,.p. 3 S 5 - 
» Sieicrt, ut cup. p. SS- 
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This is commonly represented as conceivable on the supposition that Levi 
was the proper name of the individual^ and Matthew merely a surname ; * or 
that after he had attached himself to Jesus, be exchanged the former fbr the 
latter.^ To substantiate such an opinion, there should be some indication that 
the Evangelists who name the chosen publican Levi, intend under that desig- 
nation no other than the Matthew mentioned in their catalogues of the 
apostles (Mark iii. i8 ; Luke vi. 15 ; Acts i. 13). On the contrary, in these 
catalogues, where many surnames and double names occur, not only do they 
omit the name of Levi as the earlier or more proper appellation of Matthew, 
but they leave him . undistinguished by the epithet, 6 rcXwnys {the publican)^ 
added by the first Evangelist in his catalogue (x. 3) ; thus provinjg that they 
do not consider the Apostle Matthew to be identical with the Levi summoned 
from the receipt of custom.® 

If then the Evangelists describe the vocation of two different men in a 
precisely similar way, it is improbable that there is accuracy on both sides, 
since an event could hardly be repeated in its minute particulars. One of the 
narratives, therefore, is in error ; and the burthen has been thrown on the 
first Evangelist, because he places the calling of Matthew considerably after 
the Sermon on the Mount; while according to Luke (vi. 13 ff.), all the twelve 
had been chosen before that discourse was delivered.® But this would only 
prove, at the most, that the first gospel gives a wrong position to the history ; 
not that it narrates that history incorrectly. It is therefore unjust to impute 
special difficulties to the narrative of the first Evangelist : neither are such to 
be found in that of Mark and Luke, unless it be thought an inconsistency in 
the latter to attribute a forsaking of all, KaroXwoiv airaiTo, to one whom he does 
not include among the constant followers of Jesus.^ The only question is, 
do they not labour under a common difficulty, sufficient to stamp both accounts 
as unhistorical ? 

The close analogy between this call and that of the two pairs of brethren, 
must excite attention. They were summoned from their nets ; he from the 
custom-house; as in their case, so here, nothing further is needed than a simple 
Follow me ; and this call of the Messiah has so irresistible a power over the 
mind of the called, that the publican, like the fishermen, learn all, and follows 
him. It is not to be dented, that as Jesus had been for a considerable time 
exercising his ministry in that country, Matthew must have long known him ; 
and this is the argument with which Fritzsche repels the accusation of Julian 
and Porphyry, who maintain that Matthew here shows himself rash and mcon- 
siderate. But the longer Jesus had observed him, the more easily might he 
h^ve found opportunity for drawing him gradually and quietly into his train, 
instead of hurrying him in so tumultuary a manner from the midst of his 
business, Paulus indeed thinks that no call to discipleship, no sadden 
forsaking of a previous occupation, is here intended, but that Jesus having 
brought his teaching to a dose, merely signified to the friend who had given 
him an invitation te dinner, that he was now ready to go home with him, and 
sit down to table/ But the meal appears, especially in Luke, to be the con* 
sequence, and not the cause, of the summons ; moreover, a modest gdest 
would say to the host who had invited him, I will follow thee, dxoXovftjo'w 
not Fottow me, /tei; and in fine, this interpretation renders the whole 

® Padtts, excg. Haadb., 1, b, L. J*, t, «, 240* 
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anecdote so trivial, that it would have been better (Knitted.* Hence the 
abruptness and impetuosity of the scene rettam upon us; and we Stte compelled 
to pronounce that such is not the course of real lifi^ n(nr the procedure of a 
man who, like Jesus, respects the laws and formalities of human society; it is 
the proc^ure of legend and poetry, which love contrasts, and efl^rive scenes, 
which aim to. give a graphic ccmception of a man’s exit from an old sphere of 
life, and his entrance into a new one, by representing him as at once discard- 
ing the implements of his former trade, leaving the scene Of his daily business, 
and straightway commencing a new life. The historical germ of the story may 
be, that Jesus actually had publicans among his disciples, and possibly that 
Matthew was one. These men had truly left the custom-house to follow Jesus ; 
but only in the figurative sense of this concise expression, not in the literal one 
depicted by the legend. 

It is not less astonishing that the publican should have a great feast in 
readiness for Jesus immediately after his call For that this feast was not 
prepared until the following day,>* is directly opposed to the narratives, the 
two first especially. But it is entirely in the tone of the l^end to demonstrate 
the joy of the publican, and the condescension of Jesus, and to create an 
occasion for the reproaches cast on the latter on account of his intimacy with 
sinners, by inventing a great feast; given to the publicans at the house of their 
late associate immediately after his call. 

Another circumstance connected with this narrative merits particular atten- 
tion. According to the common opmion concerning the author of the first 
gospel, Matthew therein narrates his own call. We may consider it grant^ 
that there are no positive indications of this in the narrative ; but it is not so 
clear that there are no negative indications which render it impossible or 
improbable. That the Evangelist does not here speak in the first person, nor 
when describing events in which he had a share in the first person plural, like 
the author of the Acts of the Apostles, proves nothing ; for Josephus and 
other historians not less classical, mite of themselves in the thira person, and 
the w of the pseudo-Matthew in the Ebionite gospel has a very suspicious 
sound. The use of the expression, irfiptorroy, Marfioiev Xtyop/tnw, which the 
Manicheans made an objection,'* as they did the above-mentioned circum- 
stance, is not without a precedent in the writings of Xenof^on, who in his 
Anabasis introduces himself 4a Xtnophm, a certain Athenian, m 

’AfiTvaMte.** The Greek, howevd:, did not fall into this style from absorption 
in his subject, nor firom unaffected fireedom fi:om egotism, — causes which 
Olshausen supposes in the Evangelist; but either from a wish not to pass for 
the author, as an old tradition states,** or firom considetatkms of taste, neither 
of which motives will be attributed to Matthew. Wfaetiier we ate therefore 
to consider that expression as a sign that the author of the first gospel was not 
Matthew, may be difficult to de(^e : ** but it is certain that tiiis history of (he 
publican’s caU is tlnroughout less clearly narrated in that gospel than m the 
third. In the former, we are at a loss to understand why it «s abruptly said 
that Jesus sat at meat in the house; if tite Evangelist were himself the hospit- 
able publican, rince it would ttea seetn most natural for him to let his joy on 
account of his call appear in the narrative; by rdlini^ as Luke does, that be 
innnediately made a great feast in lui house, To say titat he withhtfid this 

* Schldertniiji^^ Ubd d«n XsUkiM, 8 * 
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from modesty^ is to invest a rude Galilean of that age with the affectation be- 
longing to the most refined self-consciousness of modern days. 

To this feast at the publican’s, of which many of the same obnoxious class 
partook, the Evangelists annex the reproaches cast at the disciples by the 
Pharisees and Scribes, because their master ate with publicans and sinners. 
Jesus, being within hearing of the censure, repelled it by the well-known text 
on the destination of the physician for the sick, and the Son of Man for 
sinners (Matt* ix. ii ff. parall.). That Jesus should be frequently taunted by 
his Pharisaical enemies with his too great predilection for the despised class 
of publicans (comp. Matt xi. 19), accords fully with the nature of his position, 
and is therefore historical, if anything be so : the answer, too, which is here 
put into the mouth of Jesus, is from its pithy and concise character well 
adapted for literal transmission. Further, it is not improbable that the reproach 
in question may have been especially called forth, by the circumstance that 
Jesus ate with publicans and sinners, and went under their roofs. But that 
the cavils of his opponents should have been accompaniments of the publican’s 
dinner, as the evangelical account leads us to infer, especially that of Mark 
(v* 16), is not so easily conceivable.^® For as the feast was in the hmse (cV r% 
oUCq.), and as the disciples also partook of it, how could the Pharisees utter their 
reproaches to them, while the meal was going forward, without defiling them- 
selves by becoming the guests of a mm that was a sinner ^ — ^the very act which 
they reprehended in Jesus ? (Luke xix. 7). It will hardly be supposed that 
they waited outside until the feast was ended. It is difficult for Schleiemucher 
to maintain, even on the representation of Luke taken singly, that the evangelical 
narrative only implies, that the publican’s feast was the cause of the Pharisees’ 
censure, and not that they were contemporary.^* Their immediate connexion 
might easily originate in a legendary manner; in fact, one scarcely knows how 
tradition, in its process of transmuting the abstract into the concrete, could 
represent the general idea that the Pharisees had taken offence at the friendly 
intercourse of Jesus with the publicans, otherwise than thus : Jesus once 
feasted in a publican’s house, in company with many publicans ; the Pharisees 
saw this, went to the disciples and expressed their censure, which Jesus also 
heard, and parried by a laconic answer. 

After the Pharisees, Matthew makes the disciples of John approach Jesus 
with the question, why his disciples did not fast, as they did (v. 14 f.) ; in 
Luke (v. 33 ff.J it is still the Pharisees who vaunt their own fasts and those 
of John’s disciples, contrasted with the eating aand drinking of the dis- 
ciples of Jesus ; Mark’s acebunt is not clear (v. 18). According to Schleier- 
macher, every unprejudiced person must perceive in the statement of Matthew 
compared with that of Luke, the confusing emendations of a second editor, 
who could not explain to himself how the Pharisees came to appeal to the 
disciples of John ; whereas, thinks Schleiermacher, the question would have 
been puerile in the mouth of the latter; but it is easy to imagine that the 
Pharisees might avail themselves of an external resemblance to the disciples 
of John when opposing Jesus, who had himself received baptism of that 
teacher. It is certainly surprising that after the J’harisees, who were offended 
because Jesus ate with publicans, some disciples of John should step forth as 
if they had been cited for the purpose, to censure generally the unrestricted 
eating and drinking of Jesus and his diSciples. The probable explanation is, 
that evangelical tradition associated the two circumstances from their intrinsic 
similarity, and that the first Evangelist erroneously gave them the additional 

. Comp, dc Wette, exeg* Hsttdb. t, s, p. 134 * 
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4^ne»on of time end place. Bat the matmer tti *hi^ the third Evangelist 
Aue» the tnro ^dcolars, ai^ean a yet more artiSd^ combination, and is 
certaiidy not historical, because the reply of Jesus coold only be directed to 
John's disc 4 >i^ to friendly inquirers : to Phadsees, he would have given 
another and a. more sevme attswer.i 7 

Another narrativei, which is peculiar to I^ke' (xix. i-to), treats of the 
same relation as that concerning Matthew or Levi. When Jesus, on his last 
journey to -the feast, passes , uitbugb Jericho, a ihe publicans, 

named Zacchmu% that he might, notwithstanding his diort stature, 
get a sight of Jesus among the crowd, chmbed a tree, where Jesus observed 
him, and immediately held him worthy to entertain the Messiah for the night. 
Here, again, the favour shown to a publican excites the discontent of the 
more rigid spectators ; and when Zac^seus has made vows of atonement and 
beneficence, Jesus again justifies himself, on the ground that his office had 
reference to sinners. The whole scene is very dramatic, and this might be 
deemed by some an argument for its historical character; but there are 
certain internal obstacles to its reception. We are not led to infer that Jesus 
previously knew 2 ^ccbseus, or that some one pointed him out to Jesus by 
name ; but, as Olsbausen truly says, the knowledge of Zacchseus that Jesus 
here suddenly evinced, is to be referred to his power of discerning what was 
in men without the aid at testimony. We have before decided tihat this 
power is a legendary attribute ; hence the above particular, at least, cannot 
be historical, and the narrative is possibly a variation on the same theme as 
that treated of in connexion with the account of Matthew’s call, namely, the 
friendly relation of Jesus to the publicans. 


§ 73 - 

TBX TWSLVS APOSTLES. 

The men whose vocation we have been considering namely, the sons of 
Jonas and Zebedee, with Philip and Matthew (Nathanael alone being excepted, 
form the half of that narrow dtde of disciples which appears throughout the 
Hew Testament under riie name of tht tmdvt, ol fiwSwco, lAe fmlve disciples or 
'a^stUs, ol m*Ka imS'fynA or dwooroAoi. The fundamental idea of the New 
Testament writers concerning the twelve, is that Jesus himself chose them 
(Mark iii. 13 f. ; Luke vi 13 ; John vi 70, xv. 16}, Matthew does not give 
os the history of the choice of all the twelve, but he tacitly presupposes it by 
introducing them as a college already instituted (x. ij. Lmre, on the con- 
trary, narrates how, after a night spent on tlm. mountain in vigpls and prayer, 
Jesus sdected twelve from die more extensive <^clO of his adherents, and then 
descended with them to fee plain, to deliver what is calUd fee Sernion on the 
Ifoant (vi. laj. Mark ailso tells us m the same connexion, that Jesus when 
on a mountam made a vtriuntary choice of twelve fionr the mass of his 
disciples (uL 13). Accmding to Luh^^ J^s chose fee twelve immediately 
bn^oro he delivered theSeripop bn the Mounts and apparently wife refoence 
to it; but there is no discoverable motive which can explain this mode. of 
assodatiag fee two events, for fee'discotwse was not specially addressed to the 
Apostles,^ neither had they any oifiel to execute during its delivepr, Mferk's 
x^ropentation, wife fee qyception of fee vague tradition feona whfeh Jhe ; 

*7 De Welte, «*»;. Hsadh, t, I, p. 93. 
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00^ tbat Jesus c&ose the twelve, seems to have been iiwought out of his 
own itnagination, and furnishes no distinct notion of the occasion and 
.naanner (rf the choice.* Matthew has adopted the best method^^ in merel|F 

J resupposing, without desctibmg, die par^lar vocatiOn of the apostles ; and 
ohn pursues the same plan, beginning (vi. $7) to speak of /if ftwlvt, vddiout 
any previous noth^ Of wdr apppihtment 
Strictly speaking, thett^re, it is nuRely presupposed in the gos^s, that 
Jesns^umself fixed the number of the apostles. Isdiis presupposition cor- 
rect ? There cemunly is little doubt that this number was fixed diuring the life- 
time M Jesus ; for not only does the author of the Acts represent the twelve 
as BO compact a body itnmediately after the ascension of their master, that 
they think it incumbent on them to fill up the breach made by the apostasy 
of Judas by the election of a new member (i 15 fil) ; but the Apostle Paul 
also notices an appearanoe of the risen Jesus, specially to twelve (i Cor. 
XV. 5). Schleiemacher, however, doubts rriiether Jesus himself ch<^ the 
twelve, and he thinks it more probable tbat the peculiar relation ultimately 
borne to him by twelve from amongst his disciples, gradually and spon- 
taneously formed itself.* - We have, indeed, no warrant for supposing that 
the appointment of the twelve was a single solemn act ; on the contruy, the 
gospels explicitly narrate, that six of them were called singly, or by pairs, and 
on separate occasions ; but it is still a question whether the number twelve 
was not determined by Jesus, and whether he did not wfilingly abide by it as 
an expedient for checking the multiplication of his fiuniliar compwiona The 
number is the less likely to have been fortuitous, the more si^ificant it is, 
and the mote evident the inducements to its choice by Jesus. He himself, 
in promising the disciples (Matt xix. 38) /Ao/ siall sit m twelve thrones, 
iudgi^ the twelve tribes of Israel, gives their number a relation^ to that of the 
tril^ of his people; and it was the opinion of the highest Christian antiquity 
that this rdation detetmined his choice.* If he and his disciples were 
primarily sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Matt x. 6, xv. 34), it 
might seem appropriate that the number of the shepherds should correspond 
to that of die shepherdless tribes (Matt ix. 36}. 

The destination of the twelve is only generally intimated in John (xv. 16) > 
in Mark, on the contrary, it is particularly, and without doifot accuratdy, 
stated. Me ordained twelve, it is here said, ^ud they should be with him, that 
is, tbat he might not be without companionship, aid, and attendmce on hia 
journeys ; and accmdingly we find them helpful to him in procuring lodgings 
(Luke ix. 33; Matt xxvi. 17 £), food. (John iv. 8), and other travellii^ 
re<^nisites. (Matt xxl i fil) ; but above all they were in his s^ety to ,becoi&e 
scribes well instructed unto the Mngdom cf neaven (Matt mil 53). To this 
end tii^ had the opportunity of b^ig present at most of the discourses of 
Jesus, and even pf obtaining. private eluddations of tiidr meaning (Matt xiii. 
10 ft, $6 iff.)} of purifying their minds tqr.his severe but friendly dfydpline 
(Matt yiit s6, Rviii sg^xviu. t ff ar ff $ Luke ix. 30, 55 f. ; John xiii. is ff. 
etc.), and of deyii^ mdr souls by the contemplation of his example ([John 
xiv. 19), Anotiter inotive of Jesus inehoosing the twelve^ was, accQrditm. to 
Marh^ that ket^tt.pn^Mm fndhtoprea^, 1^! b, to preach the kingtfom 
of hdtvoi during Itiii according to the iminediate meaning of Mark; but 
. the prcmHilgation ^,hSi tattew afiiex his; death, must be supposed as an addi- 
tional object on. dm pitt dT JTesus. (Mark ^meeds to enumerate the ppwera 
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of healing and of casdng out devUs \ but oti these points we cannot dilate 
until we reach a future stage of our inquiry.) 

It was this latter destination that won for them the distinguished name of 
apostles, dsnhmAot (MatUx. sj Mark vi. 30 ; Luke vii. 13, etc.}. It has been 
doubted whether Jesus himself conferred this name on the twelve, according 
to Luke vi. 13, and it has been suggested that it was not given them until 
lat», ex eventuP But that Jesiis should have called them his envoys cannot 
be improbable, if he reaQy sent them on a journey to announce the approach- 
ing kingdom of the Messiah. We grant that it is possible to regard this 
journey as an event transposed from the period after the death of Jesus to his 
lifetime, in order that a sort of rehearsal of the subsequent mission of the 
apostles might pass under the eye of Jesus ; but as it is not improbable that 
Jesus, perhaps even before he bad a full conviction of his own Messiahship, 
sent out messengers to announce the Messiah’s kingdom, we are not warranted 
to urge such a doubt. 

John knows nothing of this mission, recorded by the synoptists. On the 
other hand, |hey are ignorant of a circumstance alleged by John, namely, that 
the disciples baptized during the life of Jesus (iv. a). According to the 
synoptical Evangelists, it was not until after the resurrection, that Jesus gave 
his disciples authority to baptize <Matt xxviii. 19, parall.). As, however, the 
rite of baptism was introduced by John, and we have reason to believe that 
Jesus, for a time, made that teacher his model, it is highly probable that he 
and his disciples also practised baptism, and hence that the positive statement 
of the fourth gospel is correct. But the negative statement that Jesus himself 
baptised not (iv. 3), has the appearance of an after-thought, intended to 
correct the import of the previous passages (Ui. 22, iv. i), and is most 
probably to be accounted for by the tendency of the fourth gospel to exalt 
Jesus above the Baptist, and by a corresponding dread of making Jesus exer- 
cise the function of the mere forerunner. The question whether Jesus did 
not baptize at least the apostles, afterwards occasioned much demur in the 
church. 

With the exception of the mission mentioned above, the gospels speak of 
no important separation between Jesus and his twelve disciples, for there is 
nothing certain to be gathered from the resumption of their business after his 
death (John xxi. a if.). No one could detect in our gospels any indications 
of a repeated interruption to the intercourse of Jesus with his disciples, but 
theologians, whose hmmonistic zeal wished to find room for a second and 
third vocation ; or expositors, who, in their unwearied application to details, 
cast about for a means of subsistence for so many indigent men, and thought 
it necessary to suppose that they were occasionally provided for by a return 
to their secular labours. As to the subsisteitce of Jesus and his disciple^ we 
have sufficient sources for it in the hospitality of the East, which, among the 
Jews, was especially avaihibie to the rabbins ; in the companionship of rich 
women who ministered unto him o/dheir substanee (Luke via. 2 f.) y and finally 
in the mmitioned, it is trae, only by the fourth Evangelist (xii. 

6 , xiii, 39), whidr was ample enough to furtiish . assistance to the poor, as 
well as to supply the stppts of . the sodety, and in which, it is probable, 

E resents from wealthy friends of Jesus were deposited. They who do not 
old rirese means adequate without the labour of me disciples, or who think, 
on mote general ground^ ffiat .tbii^otal remmciation of their secular emj^y- 
ment .ph the part of t|^ twelve, is improbable, most not try to ffitce their 
opinion on the Evai^eust^ who by the stn»s which they lay ba the expiresriDn 
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of tbe iqmfles, we have 10 all (Matt xtx. ai ff.), plainly intimate the opposite 
view.., 

We gatho', as to the rank of the twdlve. dimples of Jesus, that they aB 
belonged to the lover class : four, or pethaps tnitve (John xn. a), were fisher* 
men, onea poUica^ and ...for the others, jIt is probable fr<Ma the d^ree of 
cultivation th^ evince, end the pefnehce. always expressed by Jesus for the 
poor and liltk pHe$, vtprlom (Matt, v, ^ xi 5, 15), that th^ were 

of a similar grade. 



THE TWELVE COHSIDERED INOIVIDUAU-V. THE THREE OR FOUR lioST 
COHFIDENTIAL DISCIPLES OF JESUS. 

We have in the New Testament four catalogues of the aposdes; one in 
each of the synoptical gospels, and one in the Acts (Matt. x. 3-4 ; l^rk iii. 
6-10 ; Luke vL 14-16 ; Acts i. 13). Each Of these four lists may be divided 
into three quaternions j in each corresponding quaternion the first member » 
the same ; and in the last, the concluding member also, if we mccept Acts t 
13, where he is absent: but the intermediate members are differently arranged, 
and in the concluding quaternions there is a difference of names or of 


persona 

At the head of the first quaternion in all the catalogues, and in Matthw 
with the prefix irpwros {thejlrst), stands Simon Peter, the son of Jonas (Matt 

xvi. 17) ; according to the fourth gospel, of Bethstuda (i 45)5 according to 
the synoptists, resident in Capernaum ^ (Matt. yiii. 14, panUL). We hear an 
echo of the old polemical dispute, when Protestant expositors ascribe this 
position to mere chance, — an assumption which is opposed hy the fact that 
all four of the catalogues agree in giving the precedence to Peter, though they 
differ in othm points of arrangement; or when those expositors allege, in ex* 
planation, that Peter was first called,^ which, according to the fourth gospel, 
was not the case. That this invariable priority is indicative of a certain pre* 
eminence of .Peter among the twelve, is evidoit from the part he plays else- 
where in die evangelical faistoiy. Ardent by nature, he is always oMorehand 
with the rest of mO apostles, vdiether in spee^ (Matt, xv.-ig, xvL 16, 33, 

xvii. 4, xviii. 3i, xxvi. 33; John vi. 68 ), or in action (Matt. xiv. 38, xxvi. 
58 ] John xviii 16 ) } and if it is not seldom the case that the spe^h and 
action are faulty, and th^ his prompt courage quickly evaporates, as his 
denial shows, yet he is, according to m i^optical statement, the first who 
.expresses adedded conviction of the Mesdahship of Jesus (Matt, xvl x6, 
paralL ). It is true that of the edqepes and prerogatives bestowed on hiib bn 
that occasion, that which is toplied in bis surname is the only one that 
remains peculiarly his ; for the authority to Hneljad to loose, that is, to forbid 
and to permit,**, m dfo- newlj^founded Messianic kingdrun, is soon after . 
extended to all ,dH{,apoidleS. (xviii t8). Vet tooie 'decidedly ^foes tilus {we- 
emmenoe .of Pet^ amobgthe bHginal apostles appear in toe Acts; and in thb 
Ej^tles of .Paul 

Next to PetST, tIto:baEtMbgd^ the first and tiiirS. gospels places Ms brother. 
Andrew ; that of dtoijjteeoiin^jgi^^ and die Acit% James, and after hhn, Jeha. 
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The .1^' . and third Evangelists are evidently guided by the propriety of 
uniting] die couples of brethren ; Mark and the author the Acts,, by that of 
preferring the two apostles next in distinction to |*eter to the less conspicuous 
Andrew, whom they accordingly put last in the quaternion. We have already 
considered the manner in which these four apostles are Banalized in the 
Christian legend by a special history Of their vocation. Th^ appear to- 
geUier in other passages of Mark; first (L 39), where Jesus, in company with 
the sons Zebedee, entma the house of Simcm and Andrew : as, however, 
the other. Evangelists only mention Peta on diis occasion, Mark may have 
added the other names inferentially, concluding that the four fishermen, so 
-recently called, would not be apart from Jesus, and that Andrew had a share 
in his brother’s house, a thing in itself probable.* Again, Mark xiii. 3, our 
four apostles concur in asking Jesus privately {xar tSlav) concerning the time 
of the destruction of Idie temple, and of his second advent But the parallel 
passages in the other gospels do not thus particularize any of the disciples. 
Matthew says, Tie dise^ies earn to him privately (xxiv. 3) ; hence it is prob- 
able that Mark’s limitation is an erroneous one. Possibly the words icar* 
Vbhav, being used in the document to which he referred to denote the separa- 
ation of the twelve from the multitude, appeared to him, from association, an 
introductory form, of which there are other examples (Matt. xvii. i ; Mark 
ix. 3), to a private conference of Jesus with Peter, James and John, to whom he 
might add Andrew on account of the fraternity. Luke, on the other hand, 
in his account of the miraculous draught of Ashes, and the vocation of the 
fishermen (v. 10), omits Andrew, though he is included in the corresponding 
nanatives, probably because he does not elsewhere appear as one of. the 
select apostles ; feu except on the occasions already noticed, he is only men- 
tioned by John (vi 9, xil as), and that in no very important connexmn. 

Ihe two sons of Zebedee are the only disciples whose distinction rivals 
that of Peter. Like him, they evince an ardent and somewhat rash zeal 
(Luke ix. 54 ; once John is named alone, Mark ix. 38 ; Luke ix. 49) ; 
and it was to this di^osition, smparently, that they owed the surname Sons of 
Thunder, '33 viol Ppovri^ (Mark iil 17),* conferred on them by Jesus. 
So high did they stand among the twelve, that either they (Mark xi. .35 ff.), 
or their mother for them (Matt. xx. 30 ff.), thought they might claim the first 
place in the Messiah’s kingdom. It is worthy of notice that not only in the 
four catalogues, but elsewhere when the two brothers are named, as in Matt, 
iv. 31, xvh. i; Mark L 19, 39, v. 37, ix. s, x. 35, xiii. 3, xiv. 33; Luke 
V. ID, ix. 54 i with the exception of Luke viiL 51, ix. 38; James is always 
mentioned first, and John is appended to him as his hrriher (8 dSeX^os odroS). 
This is surprising ; b^use, while we know nothing remarkable of James, 
John is memorable as the favourite disciple of JesuS. Hence it is supposed 
that this precedence cannot possibly denote a sopmfoiity of James to John, 
and an explanation has been sought ., in his . seniority.* Nevertheless, it 
tmnains a doubt whelhm so constant ! a pteciSdemee do not intimate a pre- 
emhience on the part M Jaihes; at least, ii^ in the apprehension of the 
synoptists, John had been as decidedly preferred, as he is represented to have 
been in the fourth g0^<^ tve are mclined to think that they would have 
named; faith befbte his' brother Jadfos, even tdlptmg him to be the younger. 
This leads us to a difference betteeen the first three Evangelists and the fourth . 

. *Ciomp. <gMwdieQtte]]ea,dctMar]ms,s.'^^ - 

. ■ , * OMiip.ee Wette^ tn.Ioc. 

■* Fahsa ezsE- Huulh. I, h> 
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la file sjFtt<q)tieal'gospelA as we have obseive^ Peter, James, and Jphii» (oak 
the select circle of disciples whom Jesus admits to certain scenes, which the 
rest of the twdve were not spiritually mature enough to comprehend; as the 
transfiguration, the conflict in Gethsemane, and, according to Mark (v. 37), 
the raising of the daughter of Jairos,’ After the death of Jesus, also, a James, 
Peter and John appear as the pillars of the church (Gsd. iL 9) ; this James, 
however, is not the iK>n of Zebedee, who. bad been early put to death (Acts 
xii. 2), but James, the brother of the Lord (Gal. i. 19), who even in the fir^ 
apbstolic council appears to have possessed a predominant authority, 
and whom many hold to be the second James of the apostolic catalogue 
given in Acts i.^ It is observable from the beginning of the Acts, that 
James the son of 2 ^bedee is eclipsed by Peter and John. As, then, this 
James the elder was not enough distinguished or even known in the primitive 
church, for his early martyrdom to have drawn much lustre on his name, 
tradition had no inducement, from subsequent events, to reflect an unhistoricM 
splendour on his relation to Jesus ; there is therefore no reason to doubt the 
statement as to the prominent position held by James, in conjunction with 
Peter and John, ambng the twelve apostle. 

So much the more must it excite surprise to find, in the fourth gospel the 
triumvirate almost converted into a monarchy ; James, like another Lepidus, 
is wholly cast out, while Peter and John are in the position of Antony and 
Octavius, the latter having nearly stripped his rival ^ all pretensions to an 
equal rank with himself, to say nothing of a higher. James is not even 
named in the fourth gospel ; only in the appendix (xxi. a) is there any men- 
tion of the sons of Zehedee ; while several narratives of the vocations of differ- 
ent apostles are given, apparently including that of John himself, no James 
appears in them, neither is there any speech of his, as Of many other apostles, 
throughout this gospel. 

Quite differently does the fourth Evangelist treat Peter. He makes him 
one of the first who enter the society of Jesus, and gives him a prominent im- 
porUmce not less often than the synoptists ; he does not conceal that Jesus 
bestowed on him an honourable surname (I 42) ; he puts in bis mouth (vi. 
68 f.) a ctmfession which seems but a new version of the celebrated one in 
Matt. xvL 16 ; according to him, Peter once throws himself into the sea that 
he may mbre quickly reach Jesus (xxi. 7) ; at the last supper, and in the 
garden of Gethsemane, he makes Peter more active than even the synq;>ti8ts 
represent him (xiii. 6 ff., xviiL lol); he accords him the honour of following 
Jesus into the high priest's palace (xviiL 15), and of being one of the first 
to visit the grave of Jesus after the resurrection (xx. 3 ff.) ; nay, he even 
details a.apedal conversation between the risen Jesus and Peter (xxi. 15 ff.). 
Bat . these advantages of Peter are in the fourth gospel invalidated in a 
pecuh'ar manner, and put into the shade, in favour of John. The synoptists 
tell Us that Peter and Jo^ uere called to the aposUeship in the same way, 
and the formed smhewhm before the latter ; the fourth Evangelist prefers 
associating Andrew with the namely disdple who is taken for John, and 
makes Peter come*to hte through the instrumentality of his brother.* He 
also sdmits the howmiuMe inteiiHe^ the siunmne Feta, mid the 

^ Hiis is probably ^ of Max:kk Because Jesus excluded the multitude^ and 

forbade the publka^foa ef lbb, 'lev^ tbe Evedigslist saw m it one those secret scenes to 

wm^ Jesus was acofStoiued to only the three fovoured apostless 

A «htheaadent,4klliri^ ittras\^ comni||nicated, tp these thfep indl* 
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pan^ric on Peter’s confession; but this he does in common with Mark and 
LukCf while the speeches and the action attributed in the fourth gospel to 
Peter during the last supper and in the garden, are to be classed as only sq 
many mistakes. The more we approach £e catastrophe, the more marked is 
the subordination of Peter to John. At the last supper, indeed, Peter is 
particularly anxious for the discov^ of the traitor : he cannot, however, 
apply immediately to Jesus (xiii. 23 ff.), but is obliged to make John, wAo was 
leaning ofi fisus' bosm^ his medium of communication. While, according to 
the synoptists, Peter alone followed-Jesus into the palace of the high priest; 
according to the fourth Evangelist, John accompanied him, and under such 
circumstances, that without him Peter could not have entered, — John, as one 
known to the high priest, having to obtain admission for him (xviii. 15 f.). 
In the synoptical gospels, not one of the disciples is bold enough to venture 
to the cross ; but in the fourth, John is placed under it, and is there established 
in a new relation to the mother of his dying master : a relation of which we 
elsewhere hnd no trace (xix. 26 f.). On the appearance of the risen Jesus at 
the Galilean sea (xxi.), Peter, as the casts himself into the sea ; 

but it is not until after John, as the StopartKoircpos (Euthymius), has recognized 
the Lord in the person standing on the shore. In the ensuing conversation, 
Peter is indeed honoured with the commission, Feed my sheep \ but this 
honour is overshadowed by the dubitative question, Lowest ihou me ? and 
while the prospect of martyrdom is held up to him, John is promised the 
distinction of tarrying till Jesus came again, an advantage which Peter is 
warned not to envy. Lastly, while, according to Luke (xxiv, 12), Peter, 
first among the apostles, and alone, comes to the vacant grave of his risen 
master, the fourth gospel (xx. 3), gives him a companion in John, who 
outruns Peter and' arrives first at the grave. Peter goes into the grave before 
John, it is true; but it is the latter in whose honour it is tecorded, that he 
saw and believed^ almost in contradiction to the statement of Luke, that Peter 
went home wondering in himself at that which was come to pass. Thus in the 
fourth gospel, John, both literally and figuratively, outruns Peter^ for the 
entire impression which the attentive reader must receive from the representa- 
tion there given of the relative position of Peter and John, is that the writer 
wished a comparison to be drawn in favour of the’latter.^® 

But John is moreover especially distinguished in the gospel which bears his 
name, by the constant epithet, the beloved disciple^ the disciple whom Jesus 
/oved, i ftJoJS^tfrr^ iv ^yawo, or 6 Ti^orovs (xiii. 23, xix* 26, xx. 2, xxL 7, 
20), It is true that we have no absolute proof from the contents of the 
fourth gospel, whether intrinsically or comparatively considered, that by the 
above formula, or the more indeterminate one, the other 6 JlXAov, or another 
disHpUy 2\Xos (x. 15 f*, xx, 3, 4, 8), which, as it appears from xx. 2 f., 

is its equivalent, we are to understand the Apostle John. * For neither is the 
designation in question anywhere used interchangeably with the name of the 
apostle, nor is there anything narrated in the fourth gospel of the favourite 
disciple, which In the three first- is ascribed to John. Because in xxi. 2 the 
sons of Zebedee are named among the assistants, it does Tiot follow that the 
disciple mentioned in v* 7 as the one, whom Jesus loved must be John; 

This has rtot escaped the acumen of Dr. Paulas. In a review of the first volume of the 
second ed. of LUcke’s Comm, zum Johannes, in Lt. Bl. znr allg. Kirchenaeitung, Febr., 1834, 
no. iS, s. 137 he says : The gospel o^ John has only preserved the less adyantageona 
ctreumstanoes connected wkh Peter (excepting v|. 68), mm as ^ace him in frmrhed 
eOim 0 [here the passages above conBdered are cited]. An adherent of {'etei bus, 
baldly have had a hand in the Gospel of John.'* We may add that it teems to have prp* 
4 ^ 6 edm from an anti^onfst of Peter, for it is probable that he had such of the school of John^. 
as wdl as of Paul. 
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Jfamed, or the one of the twa other disciples mentioned in v. a, might be 
meant Nevertheless, it is the immemorial tradition of the church that the 
disciple whom Jesus loved was John, nor ate all reasons for such a belief 
extinct even to us ; for in the Greek c^cle from which the fourth gospel 
sprang, there could scarcely be among the apostles whom it leaves unnamed, 
one so well known as to be recognized under that description unless it were 
John, whose residence at Ephesus is hardly to be rejected as a mere fhble. 

It may appear mote doubtful whether the author intended by this title to 
designate himself, and thus to announce himself as the Apostle John. The 
conclusion of the twenty-first chapter, v. S4, does certainly make the favourite 
disciple the testifier mo writer of the preceding history ; but we may assume 
it as granted that this passage is an addition by a strange hand.*‘ When, 
however, in the genuine text of the gospel (xix. 35), the writer says of the 
effect produced by the piercing of the side of Jesus, As that saw bare record, 
i iiopoKin iM/MpripiiKf, no otlier than the favourite disciple^ can be intended, 
because he alone among all the disciples (the only parties eligible as witnesses 
in the case), is supposed to be present at the cross. The probability that the 
author here speaks of himself is not at all affected by his use of the third person ; 
but the preterite annexed to it may well excite a doubt whether an appeal be 
not here made to the testimony of John, as one distinct from the writer.^ 
This mode of expression, however, may be explained also in accordance 
with the other supposition,^^ which is supported by the circumstance that the 
author in i. 14, 16, seems to announce himself as the eye-witness of the 
history he narrates. 

Was that author, then, really the Apostle John, as he apparently wishes us 
to surmise ? This is another question on which we can only pronounce when 
we shall have completed our investigation. We will merely allude to the 
difficulty of supposing that the Apostle John could give so unhistorical a 
sketch of the Baptist as that in the fourth gospel But we ask, is it at all prob- 
able that the real John would so unbecomingly neglect the well-founded claims 
of his brother James to a special notice ? and is not such an omission rather 
indicative of a late Hellenistic author, who scarcely had heard the name of the 
brother so early martyred ? The designation, the disciple whom Jesus loved, 
which in xxi. ao has the prolix addition, who also leaned on his breast at supper, 
and said. Lord which is he that betrayeth thee t is not to be considered as an 
offence against modesty. It is certainly far too laboured and embellished 
for one who, without any ulterior view, wishes to indicate himself, for such an 
one would, at least sometimes, have simply employed bis name: but a 
venerator of John, issuing perhaps from one of his schools, might very natur- 
ally be induced to designate the revered apostle, under whose name he wished 
to write, in this half honourable, half mysterious manner.^* 
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TRB EBsr or rat twxlvb, and this ssvsKtv mscirucs. 

The second quaternion in all the four catalases begins with Philip. Ute 
three first gospels know nothing more of him than his name. The fourth 
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alone j^vea his Urth-place, Bethsaida, and nairates 1:^ vocatfoa (L 44 f.); in 
this gospel he u tatae than once an interlo<nitor> but bis observations are 
foundied on mistakes (vl 7, xm 8) ; and he perhaps 'appears with most 
when the*Ekki7i'«, who wish to see Jesus, apply immediately to him 

The next in the evangelical lists is Bartiiolmnew j a name wluch is nowhere 
found out of the ratalogues. In the synoptical gospeb Bartholomew is 
coupled wi^ Phillip; in the history of the yocations given by the fourth 
Evangelist (i 46^, Nathanael appears In company with the latter and (xxi. 3) is 
agidn {H-esented in the society of the apostles. Nathanael, however, finds no 
place among the twelve, unless he be identical with one otherwbe named 
the synoptists. If.so^ it is thought that Bartholomew is the most easily 
adapted to such an alias, as the three first gospels couple him with Philip, 
just as the fourth, which has no Bartholomew, does Nathanael; to which it 
maybe added that *13 is .a mere patronymic, which must have been 
accompanied by a proper name, such as Nathanael.^ But we have no ade- 
quate grotmd for such an identification, since the juxtaposition Of Bartholomew 
and Philip is shown to be accidental, by our finding the former (Acts i. 13X 
as well as the latter (John xxi. 3), linked with difierent names ; the absence 
of Bartholomew firom the fourth gospel is not peculiar to him among the 
twelve ; finally, second napaes as surnames were added to proper as well as 
to patronymic names, as Simon Peter, Joseph Caiaphas, John Mark, and the 
like ; so that any other apostle not named by John might be equally well 
identified with Nathanael, and hence the supposed relation between the two 
appellations is altogether uncertain. 

In the catalogue given in the Acts, Philip is followed, not by Bartholomew, 
but by Thomas, who in the list of the first gospel comes after Bartholomew, 
in that of the others, after Matthew. Thomas, in Greek AfSvpos, appears in 
the fourth gospel, on one occasion, in the guise of mournful fidelity (xi. 16) ; 
on another, in the more noted one of incredulity (xx. 34 ff.) ; and once again 
in the appendix (xxi. 3). Matthew, the next in the series, is found nowhere 
else except in the history of bis vocation. 

The third quaternion is uniformly opened by James the son of Alpheus, of 
whom we have already spok^ After him comes in both Luke’s list^ Simon, 
whom he calls Zelotes, or the sealot; but whom Matthew and Mark (in whose 
catalogues he is placed one degree lower) distinguish as the Cannanite 8 
mvavmfs (from fe uoAfus). This surname seems to mark him as a 
former adherent of the Jewidi sect of zealots for religion,* a party which, it is 
true, did not attain consistence until the latest period of the Jewish state, but 
which was already in the process of formation. In all the lists that retain the 
name of Judas Iscariot, he ocqipies the last place^ but of him we must not 
speak until we enter on the history of the ]Passion. Luke; in his filling up of 
the remaining places of ti^ quaternion, r^ers h‘(»n the two other Evangelists, 
and perhaps uese idso diffiw fiesn each other ; Luke has a second Judas, 
whom he styles tiie brotho: of James ; Matfoew, Lebbeus ; and Mark, 
TheddeuSi It is true that we riow; commonly read in Matthew, 

mrmmt was tim tu^ktion in the early readings seems 

to betray these words to be a litM i|bl4do]| bteiided to reconcile the first tvm 
Evangelists ;* an attempt which otii^ b^feipaade by poii^g out a sisfiiiasi^ 
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•of meaning between the two names, though such a similarity does not exist.^ 
But allowing validity to one or other of these harmonizing effor^ there yet 
temains a discrepancy between Matthew and Mark with their Lebbeus- 
ThaddeuSi and Luke with his Judas, the brother of James. Schleiermachei 
justly disapproves the expedients, almost all of them constrained and unnatural, 
whic^ have been resorted to for the sake of proving that here also, we have 
but one person under two different names. He seeks to explain the diver- 
gency, by supposing, that during the lifetime of Jesus, one of the two men died 
or left the circle of the apostles, and the other took his place ; so that one list 
gives the earlier, the other the later member.^ But it is scarcely possible to 
admit that any one of our catalogues was drawn up during the life of Jesus ; 
and after that period, no writer would think of including a member who had 
previously retired from the college of apostles; those only would be enu 
merated who were ultimately attached to Jesus. It is the most reasonable to 
allow that there is a discrepancy between the lists, since it is easy to account 
for it by the probability that while the number of the apostles, and the names 
of the most distinguished among them, were well known, varying traditions 
supplied the place jof more positive data concerning the less conspicuous* 

Luke makes us acquainted with a circle of disciples, intermediate to the 
twelve and the mass of the partisans of Jesus. He tells us (x. x ff ) that 
besides the twelve, Jesus chose other seventy aiso, and sent them two and two 
before him into all the districts which he intended to visit on his last journey, 
that they might proclaim the approach of the kingdom of heaven. As the 
other Evangelists have no allusion to this event, the most recent critics have 
not hesitated to make their silence on this head a reproach to them, particu* 
l^uly to the first Evangelist, in his supposed character of apostle.® But the 
disfkvour towards Matthew on this score ought to be moderated by the con- 
sideration, that neither in the other gospels, nor in the Acts, nor in any 
.apostolic epistle, is there any trace of the seventy disciples, who could scarcely 
have passed thus unnoticed, had their mission been as fruitful in consequences, 
as it is commonly supposed. It is said, however, that the importance of this 
appointment lay in its significance, rather than in its effects. As the number 
of the twelve apostles, by its relation to that of the tribes of Israel, shadowed 
forth the destination of Jesus for the Jewish people; so the seventy, or ^ 
some authorities have it, the seventy-two disciples, were representativea^of the 
seventy or seventy-two peoples, with as many different tongues, which, 
according to the Jewish and early Christian view, formed the sum of the 
earth's inhabit^ts,'*' and hence th^ denoted the universal destination of 
J^siw and his kingdom.® Moreover, seventy was a sacred number with the 
Jewish nation ; Moses deputed seventy elders (Num. xi. i6, 25); the San- 
liedrim had seventy members ; ® the Old Testament, seventy translators. 

Had Jesus, then, under the pressing circumstances riiat mark his public 
career, nothing more important to do than to cast about for significant num- 
bers, and to surround himself with inner and outer circles of disciples, regu- 
lated by these rilystic measures ? or rather, hi not this constant preference for 
sacred numbers, this assiduous development of an idea to which the number 
of the apostles furnished the suggestion, wholly in the spirit of the primitive 
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Christum legend? This, supposiog it imbued with Jewish prepossessions,, 
would infer, that as Jesus had respect to the twelve tribes iin^ fixing the num* 
ber pf his apostles, he would extend the pamllel by appointing sevenQr sub- 
ordinate disciples, corresponding to the sevens elders j or, supposing the 
legend animated by the more universal sentiments of Paul, it Could not escape 
the persuasion that to the symbol of the relation of his office to the Israelitisb 
people, Jesus would annex another, significative .of its destination for all the 
kindreds of the earth. However a^eable this class of seventy disciples may 
have always been to the church, as a series of niches for the reception of men. 
who, witiiottt belonging to the twelve^ were yet of importance to her, as Mark, 
Luke and Matthew; we are compelled to pronounce the decision of our most 
recent critic precipitate, {md to admit that the Gospel of Luke, by its accept- 
ance of such a narrative, destitute as it is of all historical confirmation, and of 
any other apparent source than dogmatical interests, is placed in disadvanta- 
geous comparison with that of Matthew. We gather, indeed, from Acts i. 
ar f. that Jesus had ipore than the twelve as his constant companions ; but 
that these formed a body of exactly seventy, or that that number was selected 
from them, does not seem adequately warranted 

u De Wette, ex^et Handb., i, i, s. 99 f. 1, 2, s. 61. i, 3, s. 220 j Theile, m Biogr. 
J., S 24. For the contrary opinion, see Neander, L. J. Chr., s. 498 f. 
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THE SEEHON ON THE MOUNT. 

In Kviewing the public life of Jesus, we may separate fiom the events those 
discourses which were not merely incidental, but which stand independent 
and entire. This distinction, however, is not precise, for many discourses, 
owing to the occurrences that suggested them, may be classed as events ; and 
many events, from the explanations annexed to them, seem to range them- 
selves with the discourses. The discourses of Jesus given in the synoptical 
gospels, and those attributed to him in the fourth, differ widely both in form 
and matter, having only a few isolated sentences in common : thw must, 
therefore, be subjected to a separate examination. Agun, there is a mssimili- 
tude between the three first Evangelists : Matthew afiects long discourses, and 
collects into one mass a number of sayings, which in Luke are distributed 
among various places and occasions ; each of these two Evangelists has also 
some discourses pecuhar to himself. In Mark, the element of discourses 
exists in a very small proportioa Our purpose srill, therefore, be best an- 
swoed, if we make Matthew’s comprehensive discourses our starting point ; 
ascertain all the corresponding ones in the other gospels; inquire which 
amongst them has the best arrangement and representation of these dis- 
courses ; and, finally, endeavour to form a judgment as to bow tax they really 
proceeded from the lips of Jesus. 

The first long discourse in Matthew is that known as the Sermon on the 
Mount Qr.-vii.). The Evangelist, hawing recorded the return of Jesus after 
his baptism into Galilee, and the calling of the fishermen, informs us, that 
Jesus went through all Galilee teaching and healing ; that great multitudes 
followed him from all parts Palestine; and that for their instruction he 
ascended a mountain, and ddivered the sermon in question (iv. 33 ffh We 
seek in vidn for Jts parallel b Mark, but Lake {vl >0-49) g^ves a discoUTse 
which has the same introduction and conclusion, and presents b its whole 
tenor the most striking similarity with that of, Matthew; moreover, b both 
cases, Jesus, at the tennination of his discourse, goes to Capernaum, and 
heals the centurion’s servant It is true that Luke gives a later insertion to 
the discourse, for prevbus to it he nairates many joumeybgs and cures of 
Jesus, which Matthew placer after it; and while the latter represents Jesus 
as asoei^ng a mountam, and bebg seated there tiuring delivtty of his dis> 
4!0ttrse, Luke says, almost in contradictioa to him, that Jesus eetm down atut 

• AU tint fdatw to the utMngSidMth, and niwieetiea of Jesus is hers escludsd. 
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M tie /£»«. Purthet, the sermon in Luke contains but a fomth part of 
that iu Idamev, while it has some elements peenltarij its pva. ■ 

To avoid Ae unpleasant admission that one of fo iias|>tied Evangelists 
must be in error, --which is. inevitable if in reUtdoa to the saiUe diacoutse one 
oi them makes Jesns deliver it <hi the mountain, the other in the plain ; the 
one sitting, the other standing; die one earlier, the other later; if either the 
one has made important omisiHons, or the Other, as importantjtddidons ;-< 4 he 
andent harmonists {«onounced dv^ discourses to be thstinct,t on the ^lea 
that Jesus must frequendy have treated o( the essential points of his doctrme, 
and may therefore nave repeated word for word certain impressive enuncia- 
tions. Ihis may be positively denied with respect to long discotuses, and 
even concise manms will dways be reproduced in a new guise and connexion 
by a gifted and inventive teacher ; to say the least, it is impossible that any 
but a very barren mind should repeat the same formal exordium, and the 
same conduding illustration, on separate occasions 
The identity of the discourses being established, the first effort was to con-, 
ciliate or to explain the divergencies between the two founts so as to leave 
their credibility unimpeached. In reference to the different designation of 
the locality, Faulus insists on the hrt of Luke, which he interprets to imply 
that Jesus stood erer the plain, and therefore on a hilL 'Iholuck, more 
happily, distinguishes the ieve/ s/auf, vc&v^, from the ^lain properly so 
called, and regards it as a less abrupt part of the mountain. But as one 
Evangelist makes Jesus ascend the mountain to deliver his discourse, while 
the otiier makes him descend for the same purpose, these conciliators ought 
to admit, With Olshausen, that if Jesus taught in the plain, according to Luke, 
Matthew has overlooked tire descent that preceded the discourse ; or if, as 
Matthew says, Jesus taught seated on the mounUiin, Luke has forgotten to 
mentim that amr he had descended, the pressure of the crowd induced him 
to reascend before he commenced his harangue. And witiiout doubt each 
was ignorant of what he omits, but each knew that tradition associated this 
discourse with a sojourn of Jesus on a mountain. Matthew thought the 
mountain a convenient elevation for one addressing a multitude ; Luke, on 
the contrary, imaged a descent necessary for the purpose : hence the double 
discr^tam^, for he who teadies from a mountain is sufficiently devated over 
his hearers to nt, but he who teaches in a plain will naturally stand. The 
chronological divergencies as well as the local, must be admitted, if we would 
abstain m>m fhiitless efforts at conciliation.* 

The difference as to the length and contents of the discourse is susceptible 
Of three exifianations : either the concise record of Luke is a mere extract 
from the entire discourse which Matthew gives without abridgment; or Mat- 
thew has bco^rated many saying belonging properly to other occasions ; 
or, kstl|', both these causes of vanety have coinconed. He who, with Tho- 
Mck, wi^es to preserve intad the Jides dhina, or with Faulus, the j^ 
of the Etrang^fistiH whl prder the first supposition, because to with* 
b(dd .tile true is more ihiiocmit than Co afddlthe fiUse. The above theologians 
hold tiiat the train of thought, hr . the djihmou on the Mount, as given by Mat- 
thew, is doshw omiseet|tiii%h^ tiiat tiuS is a. paiOrff.of its original unity*. 
But miy compiler not totally dev(^ df Shilh7> uan ^e a toleraUe Appearance 
of connectedness to sayii^ whnb origmaUy belong, to each, other ; 

imd e^ these t^meiitators are (^l^ed lo athnh* that tiie aVeged consoco* 

( t ibuRtitia. deooSMt. ev. S Stmt, Uber dot Zwsdc.Rtt Evaag« d. Br. 
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extends ov^r no mote than half the sermon, for from VL 19 it .il d 
string ot more or less isolated sentences, some of them very unlikely to have 
been uttered on the occasion. Mott itecent criticism has therefore decided 
that the shorter account of I«ttke presents the discourse of Jesus in its ori^^hal 
form, and diat Matthew has taken the licence incorporating with this much, 
that was uttered by Jesus at various times, so as to retain the general sketch 
— ^the exordium, peroration, and essential train of, thought ; while between 
these compartments he insmted many sayings more or less analogous bor- 
rowed from etsewhere.* This view is eSp^ially supported by the &ct that 
many of the sentence^ which in Matthew make part of the ^rmon on the 
Mount, are in Mark and Luke dispersed through a varieQr of scenes. Com- 
peted to grant this, yet earnestly solicitous to avert from the Evangelist an 
imputation that might invalidate his claim to be considered an eye-withess, 
other theologians maintain that Matthew did not compile the discourse under 
the idea that it was actually spoken on a single occasion, but with the clearest 
knowledge that such Was not the case.* It is with justice remarked in oppo- 
sition to this, that wheri, Matthew represents Jesus as ascending the mountain 
before he begins his discourse, and descen^g after its dose, he obviously 
makes these two inddents the limits of a sin^e address ; and that when he 
speaks of the impression which the discourse produced on the multitude, 
whose presence he states as the inducement to its ddivery, he could not but 
intend to conv^ the idea of a continuous harangue.* As to Luke’s edition 
of the sermon, there are parts in which the interrupted connexion betrays 
defidencies, and there are additions which do not Iwk genuine ; ^ it is also 
doubtfnl whether he assigns a more appropriate connexion to the passages 
in the position of which he differs from Matthew ; * and hence, as we shall 
soon see more fully, he has in this instance no advantage over his predecessor. 

The assemblage to whom the Sermon on the Mount was addressed, might 
from Ldce's account be supposed a narrow circle for he states that the choice 
of the apostles immediately preceded the discourse, and that at its commence- 
ment Jesus lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and he does no^ like Matthew, 
note the ptuUitude, iyKom, as part of the audience. . On the other hand, Mat- 
thew also mentions that before the sermon the disdplos gathered round Jesus 
and were taught by him ; and Luke represents the discourse as bdng delivered 
in the audience of the pe^le (vii. t ) ; it is therefore evident that Jesus spoke to 
the crowd hi general, but with a particular view to the edification of his dis- 
ciples.* We have no reastm to doubt that a real harangue Jesu^ more 
than or^narily solemn and public, was the foundation of the evangelical 
a^unte before us. 

Let us now proceed to an examination (tf particulars. In both editions, 
the Sermpn on the Mount is Opened by a serfos of beatitudes ; in ladre, how- 
ev^, not. only are seversl wanting; whi<di vre find in Matthew, but most of 
those common fo both are in the fiwmer tak^ in another sense than in thb 
latter.^* The poos^ as^ not specifidi sis in Matthew by the addition, 
in ^rit, ^ mey are therefore not those who have a deep con- 

sciousness of inwmd povm^ and mis<^> hot tiie ijterally poor ; neither is the 


e- • j»; nt^ my ol dw vrftthifi of gieffort aid otfisn. in the Jnhrhuch ft 
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tiURger of the {^ngerin^ tefetred to hMi»av&nfif (r/g^tieoustfess) ; 

It Is therefore not spiritaal hunger, but bt^ily ,* moreover^ lAe adv^b now, 
deSnitelf marks oat tkose who Hmgot- hndtho^ the irav&vrw and 

fbWAi>r«c. Thus in l^e the antiiAesis is nbt, es in Mattheir, betw^n the 
present Mrrom of pious souls, whose pure desires are yet nnsatisfied, and 
their satisfaction al^ut to come; but between present suffering and future 
well-being in general.*' This m<^ of contrasting the ol^ oSros and the aJi^ 
tt&Xm', the present age and the future, is elsewhere observable in Luke, especi- 
ally in the parable of the rich-man ; and without here inquiring which of the 
two representations is probably the original, I shall merely remark, that this 
of Luke is conceived entireljr in the spirit of the Ebioitites, — a spirit which 
h^ of late been supposed discernible in Matthew. It is a capital principle 
with the Ebionites, as they are depicted in the Clementine Homilies, that he 
who has his portion in the jnesent age, will be destitute in the age to come ; 
while he who renounces earthly possessions, thereby accumulates heavenly 
treasurAi.** The last beatitude relates to those who are persecuted for the 
sake of Jesus. Luke in the parallel passage \m,for the Son of maris sake; 
hence the words for my sake in Matthew, must be understood to refer to 
Jesus solely in his character of Messiah.** 

The beatitudes are followed in Luke by as many woes oiai, which are want- 
in|; in Matthew. In these the opposition established by the Ebionites between 
this world and the other, is yet more strongly marked ; for woe is denounced 
on rile rich, the full, and the joyous, simply as such, and they are threatened 
with the evils corresponding to their present advantages, under the new order 
of things to be introduced by the Messiah ; a view that reminds us of the 
Epistle of James, v. 1 ff. The last woe is somewhat stiffly formed after the 
model of the last beatitude, for it is evidently for the sake of the contrast to 
the true prophets, so much calumniatet^ that the false prophets are said, with- 
out any historical foundation, to have been spoken well of by all meiL We 
may therefore conjecture, with Schleiermacher,** that we are indebted for 
these maledictions to the inventive fertility of the author of the thhd gospel. 
He added this supplement to the beatitudes, less because as Schleiermacher 
suppose^ he perceived a diasm, which he knew not how to fill, than because 
he judged it consistent with the character of the Messiah, tba^ like Moses of 
old, he should couple curses with blessinga The Sermon on the^ Mount is 
regarded as the counterpart of the law, delivered on Mount Sii^ ; but the 
introduction, especially in Luke, reminds us more of a passage in Deutero- 
nomy, in which Moses commands that on the entrance of the Israelitish 
people into the promised land, one half of them shall take their stand on 
Mount Gerizim, and pronounce a mamfold blessing on the observers of the 
law, the other half on Mount Ebal, whence .they were to Eliminate as mani- 
fold a curse on its transgressors. We read in Josh. vUL 33 ff. that this in- 
junction was fulfilled.** 

With the beatitudes, Matthew suitably cmin^cts the reprefentation of the 

De Wctte^ ex<^* Haodb., i, 2, 44 f. ; iNTeander, L» J* Chr*» s. 155 Asm* 

HomU. XV. 7 ; comp. Cradnar in yflnws Zeitsdinfb t wiss. Tbemog^ l, s. j 
Schneckenburger^ iiber das Evangeliuiki der I ^ 

Scbn^ck^nbarger^ Uber den urspnmg, 

Ut suD. &. 00. Keandcc asrccs wlthliitii. ut sot)* 

The ^bt^also attnchedfwe^ht to tbes’e Uolic blessings and euieese tld. LMtioot, 
p. 255. As here we have eight messingS} they held that Abraham had be^ blejsied 

(Baa! Tutim, in Gen. m, Lightfodl^ p. 256} ; Davidt IhinM with his three 
oompanions, and the Messiah, htntiktknihus six, (Taig. rath. 3. IbMv) Ttw also counted ' 
togethm with the twen^ in the mlms, as manyew m (Midtaach 

TSDiminPs.hibs). /' ' - , 
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disciples as tie teU of the earthy and Ughtefthe wortiiy. 13 £S). tn ILuke^ 

the discourse ob the salt b, with a rtuhb^ difeiient ;opening, introduced in 
another place (xiv. 34 £X u^eifw hit hearers to poud^ l 9 ie 

sacrifices that must be uptade b^ th^ ' who wdtdd fdUow bin^ and rather to ' 
abstain from the profesaon of disci]deship than to. maintain it dishonourably j 
and to this succeeds apdy enough the compaihfon of such degenerate disciples 
to salt that has lost its savour. ' Thun die dietuin accor^ .with either contexh) 
and from its aphoiistical conciseness would be likely to recur, so that it may 
have been really spoken in both discourses. On the contrary, it cannot have 
been spoken in the sequence in which it is placed by ^rk (ix. <0) ; for the 
idea that evere one shall be salted with fire (m allusion to hell), has nio in* 
temal connexion with the comparison of the true disciples of Jesus to salt, 
denoting their superiority : the connexion is mer^y extanal, resulting from 
the verbal affinity of and AAas,— 'it is die connexion of the dictionary.^* 

The altered sequel which Mark gives to the apothegm {have talt inymrselvesy 
and be at peace with one another) might certainly be united to it without in> 
congmity, but it would accord equally well with quite a different train of 
thought The apothegm on the light which is not to be hidden, as the salt 
is not to be without savour, is also wanting in the Sermon on die Mount at 
given by Luke ; who, however, omitting the special application to the dis- 
ciples, has substantially the same doctrine in two different places. We find 
it first (viii. 16) immediately after the interpretadon of the parable of the 
sower, where it also occurs in Mark (iv. ai). It must be admitted that there 
is no incoherence in associaring the shining of the light with the frucUfication 
of the seed; still, a judicious teacher will pause on the interpretation of a 
parable, and will not disturb its effect by a hasty transition to new images. 
At any rate there is no intrinsic connexion between the shining of the inward 
light, and the declaration appended to it by Luke, that all secrets shall be 
made manifest We have here a case which is of frequent recurrence with 
this Evangelist ; that, namely, of a variety of isolated sayings being thrown 
confusedly together between two independent discourses or narratives. Thus 
between the parable of the sower and the narrative of the visit paid to Jesus 
by his mother and brethren, the apothegm on the light is inserted on account 
of its internal analogy with the parable ; then, betmuse in tbisi^tliegm thme 
occurs the opposition between concealment and manifestation, it su^ested to 
the writer the otherwise heterogeneous di$course on the revelation of nil 
secrets ; whereupon is added, quite irrelevantly to the context, but with some 
relattqn to the parable, the declaration, Whosoever hath, to him shaU bt given. 
In the second passage on the manifestarioo Of the light 33), the subject 
lias al^solutely no connexion, unless we intetpolate one,” with that of the 
context, which turns bn the condemnation qf the cqtempbraries of Jesus by 
the Ninevites. The fact is, that here ,agdn» between the discourses againrt 
the demand for signs and those at the Pharisee’s dinner, we have a chasm 
filled up with; disjointed fragments of harangues. • 

Atv. zyff. follows the ttansirtioti to dte main subject bf the sermon; the 
assurance of Jesus, that he came not to .ttestroy {he law arid the prophets, hut . 
to fulfil, etc NW Ks je^ herein: plainly ptesupposes that be is himsdff dte . 
Messiah, to whbfri Sashed 4ifr:h^ .abolish a part of j^e law,.dltis 

declamtion cannot, period in wint^. if 4vi C 

he ri^tly placed^ be ; bad yet- dsfriar^ himself tb ^ Ibh . Luke 

“ -Schtijittentliiitgw, $& ■■■ tri<»tb'lii^;''Sery 

of thought, > 157. Anm; ' 

w Ihstna twidfee4s'l«dimt«d':)^$dnH^k^^ 
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<x^ 17) inserts this declaration tr^ther with the aft^arent^ coatiadictoiT 
ont^ that the law and the prophets were in force ttOtit die coming of John. 
'These are two popositions that tve canhot uttered con- 

secutiveljr; and the 'secret of their cohjiuai^oia iih Imhe’s gospel lies in the 
w<^d v4fMt:, law, which happens tc occur .in both.t9 .It is to be observed that 
between die parable of thestew^ and thatof the rich man, we have another 
d thoK pauses, in which Luke a fond of introducing hts fragments. 

' So litde, it appears from v. 30, is it the. design of Jesus to inculcate a dis- 
regard of the Mosaic law, that he requires a far stricter observance of its 
precepts than the Scribes and Pharisees, and he makes the latter appear in 
contrast to himself as the underminers of the law. Then follows a series of 
Mosaic commandments, on which Jesus comments so as to show that he 
penetrates into the spirit of the law, instead of cleaving to the mere letter, 
and especially discerns the w(»thlessness of the rabbinical glosses (48). This 
section, in the order and completeness in which we find it in Matthew, is 
wanting in Luke’s Sermon on the Mount ; a decisive proof that the latter has 
deficienciea For not only does this chapter contain the fundamental thought 
of the discourse as given by Matthew, but the desultory sayings which Luke 
gives, concerning the love of enemies, mercifulness and beneficence, only 
acquire a definite purpose uid point of union in the contrast between the 
spiritual interpretation of the law given by Jesus, and the carnal one given by 
the doctors of the time. The words, too, with which Luke makes Jesus pro- 
ceed after the last woe : Bui / say unio you, and those at v. 39, And he spake 
a parable ut^ihem, have been correctly pointed out as indicative of (riiasms.^* 
As regards the isolated parallel passages, the admonition to a quick recon- 
dliation with an advosary (v. 35 f.), is, to say the least, not so easily brought 
into connexion with the foregoing matter in Luke (xii. 58) as in Matthew.^ 
It is still worse with the passage in Luke which is ^rallel with Matt v. 33 ; 
this text (relative to divorce), which in Matthew is linked in die genial chain 
of ideas, is in Luke (xvi. .18) thrust into one of the apertures we have noticed, 
between the assurance df the perpetuity of the law and the parable of the rich 
man. Olshausen tries to find a thread of connexion between the passage and 
the one precediim it, by interpreting adultery, (UKxebety, allegorically, as fiuth- 
lessness to the divine law; and Schleiermacher*^ attaches it to the succeeding 
parable by referrmg it to the adulterous Herod ; but such interpretations are 
altogether visionaiy.** Probably tradition had apprized die Evangelist that 
Jesus, after the foregoing declaration as to the perpetuity d the Mosaic law, 
had enunciated his severe principle on die subject of divorce, and hence he 
gave it this position, not knowiii]^ more of ita ori|pnal ominexion. In h&tt 
xix. 9, we find a rmteradop of ^ piinqple on an occarion very likely to call 
it forth. The exhortadons to imtimioe and sabsdsdyenesa, form, in Matthew, 
the apiritnal intmretation of the old (tide, an for an eye, etc., and are 
therefore a following out d the previous train of thought In Luke (vi 39), 
they are introduced with much lera {^ecimcm by the command concerning 
love to enemies : which amimami ls abo decidedly better given in Matthew 
as die rectification of the ptece^ Theu ^udt hve thy neighbour, attd hde i^m 
anemy (43 ff.). Again : toe.dbsieryaiion diat: to love friends is nothing mat 
than bad men can do, H in MktdieW, made, in mder to cmitrovert the tradi- 
tionai perversion of the Momic ^nimdon to love one’s nmghbpni; iiEo A 

.** TUk cmse is ovwrkK^sd Sdileiermariin, a aoS ; ■xntp. De Wetm.ia hm, 

** Schlddrmadieiv ut wg..s. 90. Hiomrilc, a at. 
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pennisuon to hate enemies : in Luke, the obsemtioo follows the tule, Wia/- 
somr ye would that men, should do k you, etc., which in Matthew occun fiuther 
on (vii. It) without any connexion. On the whole, if the passage in Luke 
from vl 2-56, be compared with the corresponding one in Matthew, there 
will be found in the latter an orderly course of thought ; in the former, con^ 
siderable confusion.** 

The warnings against Pharisaic hypocrisy (vL 1-6) are without a parallel iit 
Luke ; but he has one of the model prayer, which recent criticism has turned 
not a little to the disadvantage of Matthew. The ancient harmonists^ it is 
true, had no hesitation in supposing that Jesus delivered this prayer twice,— 
in the connexion in which it is given by Matthew, as well as under the circum* 
stances narrated by Luke (xi. ff.).** But if Jesus had already in the Sermon 
on the Mount given a model prayer, his disciples would scarcely have requested 
Wne afterwards, as if nothing of the kind had occurred j and it is still more 
improbable that Jesus would repeat the same formulary, without any recollec* 
tion that he had delivered it to these disciples long before. Hence our most 
recent critics have decided that Luke alone has preserved the natural and true 
occasion on which this prayer was communicated, and that like many other 
fragments, it was interpolated in Matthew’s Smnon on the Mount by the 
writer.** But the vaunted naturalness of Luke^s representation, I, for one, 
ratmot discover. Apart from the improbability, admitted even by the above 
critics, that the disciples of Jesus should have remained without any direction 
to pray until the last journey, in which Luke places the scene ; it is anything 
but natural that Jesus should abstain from giving his disciples the exemplar 
wtuch was in his mind until they sought for it, and that then he should forth, 
with fall into prayer. He had, doubtl^s, often prayed in their circle from the 
commencement of their intercourse ; and if so, their request was superfluous, 
and must, as in John xiv. 9, have produced only an admonition to recollect 
what thqr had long seen and heard in his society. The account of Luke 
seems to have been framed on mere conjecture ; it was known that the above 
prayer proceeded from Jesus, and the further question as to the motive for 
Its communication, received the gratuitous answer : without doubt his dis- 
ciples had asked him for such an exemplar. Without therefor^ maintaining 
that Matthew has preserved to us the connexion in which this prayer was 
originally uttered by Jesus, we are not the less in doubt whether it has a more 
accurate position in Luke.** With regard to the elements of the prayer, it is 
impos^ble to deny what Wetstein says : Ma heee oratio exformsdis Behneorum 
concinmto est;*' but Btitxsche’s observation is also just, that desires of so 
general a nature might be uttered in the prayers of various persons, even in 
similar phraseology, without anyodier cause than the broad uniformity of 
human feeling.** We may add that the selection and allocation of the peti- 
tions in the pmyer are entirely original, and bear the impress of that religious 
consciousness which Jesus possessed and sought to impart to his followers.** 
Matthew insots after the conclusion of the prayer two propositions, which 
are properly the corollary of the tiiird petition, but which seem inaptly placed, 
not only because they ate severed by the conclucjing petition from the passage 
to whidk they have reference^ but b^use they nave no point of coincidence 

** De Wette, «xeg. Kaodb. r, 1, a. 48. 

** Orift de orat. xviii, and Hen, Gesdi. Jesu, s, a 48 f. 

■■ ScUelennadwr, nt sop. a. 173 ; Olahauiea, i, a 235 ; Siefibit, a 78 8. Neander, a 
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with the succeeding censures and admonitions which turh on the hypocrisy 
of tibe Pharisaic fasts. Mark, however, has still moire infejicltously appended 
titese propositions to the discourse of J^us on the efficacy of believing prayer 
(xi. 25).*® 

At vi. 19, the thread of strict connexion is broken, according to the admis** 
sion of Paulus, and so far all expositor are bound to agree with him. But 
his position, that notwithstanding the admitted lack of coherence in the suc- 
ceeding collection of sentences, Jesus spoke them consecutively, is not equally 
tenable; on the contrary, our more recent critics have all the probabilities on 
their side when they suppose, that in this latter half of the Sermon on the 
Mount Matthew has incorporated a variety of sayings uttered by Jesus on 
different occasions. First stands the apothegm on earthly and heavenly 
treasures (19-21), which Luke, with more apparent correctness, inserts in a 
discourse of Jesus, the entire drift of which is to warn his adherents against 
earthly cares (xii. 33 fc). It is otherwise with the next sentence, on the eye 
being the light of the body. Luke annexes this to the apothegm already 
mentioned on the light that is to be exhibited ; now as the light placed 
on a candlestick, denotes something quite distinct from what is intended by 
the comparison of the to a Hght^ Xv^vos, the only reason for combining 
the two apothegms lies in the bare word ; a rule of association which 

belongs properly to the dictionary, and which, beyond it, is worse than none. 
Then follows, also without any apparent connexion, the apothegm on the two 
masters, appended by Luke to the parable of the steward, with which it 
happens to have the word Mammon^ /Aa/^covas, in common. Next comes/ in 
Matthew v. 25-34, a dissuasion from earthly solicitude, on the ground that 
natural objects flourish and are sustained without anxiety on their part ; in 
Luke, this doctrine is consistently united with the parable (found only in the 
third gospel) of the man who, in the midst of amassing earthly treasures, is 
summoned away by death (xii. 22 ff.).^^ The warning not to be blind to our 
own faults while we are sha^sighted and severe towards those of others (vii. 
x-5), would, if we rejected the passage from v. 19, of chap. vi. to the end, 
form a suitable continuation to the previous admonition against Pharisaic 
sanctimoniousness (vi, x6-jS), and might, therefore, have belonged to the 
original body of the discourse.^ This is the more probable because Luke 
has the same warning in his Sermon on the Mount (37 f. 41 f.), where it 
happens to assort very well with the preceding exhortation to mercifulness ; 
but at V. 39 and 40, and part of 38, it is interrupted by subjects altogether 
irrelevant. The text, With what measure ye mete^ etc., is very inappropriately 
interposed by Mark (iv. 24), in a passage similar in kind to one of Luke’s 
intermediate miscellanies. V. 6, in Matthew, is equally destitute of connexion 
and parallel ; but the succeeding assurances and arguments as to the efficacy 
of prayer (v. 7-»xi), are found in Luke xi. 9, very fitly associated with another 
parable peculiar to that Evangelist that pf the friend awaked at midnight. 
The apothegm, What ye would that men s^uld da unto yot^ etc., is quite iso- 
lated in Matthew ; in Luke^ it has only an imperfect connexion.®* The fol- 
lowing passage (v. 13 f.) on the s^ait gate orcv^ wi^Xi;, is introduced in Luke 
(xiii. 23) by the question addressed to Jesus i Are there few that be saved f d 
dXfyot of cra»{o/i4vfH; which seems likdiy enough have been conceived by 

Comp. Pe Wette, 1, 2, 8. 176. ^ 

Froet vi. 19 to the end of the chapter even Neander finds no orderly assodatipa^ and 
conjeetures that the editor of ^e Greek Gospel of Matthew was the doutpiler of thf^latter 
halt of the discourse (p. 169, note). 

•* Neander, utsup. ; Dc Wette, Inloe. ..n 

•• th Wette, I, 2, s. 4 Sv 
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one who knew that Jesus had uttered such a saying as the above, but was at 
a loss for an occasion that might prompt the idea; moreover, the image is for 
less completely carried out in Luke than in Matthew, and is blended with 
parabolical elements,** The apothegm on the tree being known by its fruits 
(v, 16-20), appears in Luke (yi. 43 ffi), and even in Matthew, farther on (xii. 
33 -ff.), to have a general application, but in Matthew's Sermon on the Moun^ 
It has a special relation to the false prophets ; in Luke, it is in the last degree 
misplaced. The denunciation of those who say to Jesus, tard. Lord, but 
who, on account of their evil deeds will be rejected by him at the day of 
judgment (*1-23), decidedly presupposes the Messiahship of Jesus, and can- 
not therefore, have well belonged to so early a period as that of the Sermon 
on the Mount; hence it is more appropriately placed by Luke (xiii. 25 ff.). 
The peroration of the discourse is, as we have mentioned, common to both 
Evangelists. 

The foregoing comparison shows us that the discourses of Jesus, like frag- 
ments of granite, could not be dissolved by the flood of oral tradition ; but 
they were not seldom torn from their natural connexion, floated away from 
their original situatioo, and deposited in places to which ^ey did not 
properly belong. Relative to this effect, there is this distinction between the 
three first Evangelists; Matthew, like an able compiler, though far from 
being sufficiently informed to give each relic in its original connexion, has 
yet for the most part succeeded in judiciously associating analogous materials ; 
while the two other Evangelists have left many small fragments just where 
chance threw them, in the intervals between longer discourses. Luke has 
laboured in some instances to combine these fragments artificially, but he 
could not thus compensate for the absence of natural connexion. 


§ 77. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE TWELVE. LAMENTATIONS OVER THE GALILEAN CIIIES. 
JOY OVER THE CAU.INO OF THE SIMPLE. 


The first gospel (x.) reports another long discourse as having been delivered 
by Jesus, on the occasion of his sending out the twelve to preach the kingdom 
of heaven. Part of this discourse is peculiar to the first gospel ; that portion 
of it which is common to the two other synoptists is only partly assigned 
by them to the same occasion, Luke introducing its substance in connexion 
with the mission of the seventy (x. a ff), and in a subsequent conversation 
with the disciples (xil 2 ff,). Some portion of the discourse is also found 
repealed both in Matthew and the other Evangelists, in the prophetic descrip- 
tion given by Jesus of Ms second advent 
In this instance again, while the older harmonists have no hesitation in 
supposing a repetition of the same discourse,* our more recent critics are of 
opinion that Luke only has the true occasbns and the original arrangement 
of the materials, dhd that Matthew has assemtfled them according to his own 
discretion* Those expositors who are apologetically inclined, maintain that 
l^ithew was not only conscipos of here assoclatiag sayings uttered at various 
times, but presun^ that this would be obvious to Ms readers.* On the 
other hand, it is Justly observed that t^ manner in which the discotttse is 
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Intixydtio^ % Tkeu imlw Jem sent fijHht atii ammanSed ihm 

(V. 3 );" itiiA 009^ iv the words : when Jem made an end ^ eommemding his 
fw^ edstiitksi Me. ^ s); proves clearijr mough thet it was the mtention 
of the EvtuDgd^ to give his . cotopilatioa tl|e- tth^taMet 6l a continuous 
. .hiirnngue.* ' ■ • . 

Much that is peculiiu' to Matthew in this disedune, appears to be merely 
an amp]|fk»tion on thoughts which are found in the corresponding 
paau^ of the two other synppdsts; hut there are two pardculars in the 
t^^ening of the instructions as detailed W the former, which differ specificalty 
Grom anything presented his Mow Evangelists. These are the limitation 
of the {^ency of the dkciples to the Jews (v. 5, 6), and the commission 
(associated with that to annohnee the kingdom of heaven and heal the sick, 
of which Luke also speak% ix, SX (0 raise the dead : a surprising commission, 
since we know of no instances previous to the departure of Jesus, in which 
the apostles raised the dead} and to -suppose sudi when they are not 
narrated, after the, example of Olshausen, is an expedient to which few will 
be inclined. 

All that the syru^sts have strictly in common in the instructions to the 
twelve, are the rules for their. external conduct; how they were to journey, 
and how to behave undM a variety of drcumstances (Matt. v. 9-1 r, 14; 
Mark vi. 8-1 r ; t«ke ix. 3-5). Here, however, we find a discrepancy j 
according to Matthew and Luke, Jesus forbids the disciples to take with 
them, not only gold, a scrip, and the lik^ but even shoes, IhroS^/wir^ and a 
staji according to Mark, on the contrary, he merely iorbids their 

taking mote than a rA^and sandals, d nil /Id/SSov fu6vov and <ravSa\ta. This 
discrepancy is .most easily accounted for by the admission, that tiadition only 
preserved a remiiuscence of Jesus having signified the simplicity of the 
apostolic equipment by the mention of the staff and shoes, and that hence 
one of the Evangelists understood that Jesus had interdicted all travelling 
requisites except these ; the other, that these also were included in his 
prohibition. It was consistent with Mark’s love of the picturesque to 
imagine a wandering apostle fiitnisbed witii a staff, and therefore to give the 
preference to the former view. 

It is on the occasion of the mission of the seventy, that Luke (x. a) puts 
into the mouth of Jesus the words which Matthew gives (ix. 37 t) as the 
motive for sending forth the twelve, namely, the apothegm, The harvest truly 
is ready, but the labourers are fm\ also the declaration that the labourer is 
worthy of his hire (v. 7, comp. Matt x. to); the discourse on the apostolic 
salutation and its effect (Matt. v. ta fi ; Luke v. 5 f.); the denunciation of 
those vdio should reject the apostles and them message (Matt. v. 13 ; Luke 
v. la); and finally, the 'itotdn, JBehoJdi T send you forth as lambs, etc. (Matt 
V. xfi; Luke v. 3). The sequence of these propositions is about equally 
natural in both cases. Tl^ compietmiess is alternately greater in the one 
than in the other; but Matthew’* additions generally turn on essentials, as 
in V. iff; those of lake on externals, as in v.. 7, 8, and in*y. 4, where there 
is tire singular injunction to salnte no man' by the way, which- might appear 
an anhistorical exaggeratibti :bf the urgency of tiie ap^tolic errand, did we 
not know that the Jewish gfeedpgi itn that period were not k littlk c^ 
monious.* Sii^krt observes titat ^ tt^tytuisdons which Jesus gave—acfcording 
to Matthew, to the twelve, acetadh^ to to the sev«U«y— «»tgh*» fo % : 
as tiieir tmior is concerned, hawe be& impart^ with equal fictoeas oh eiititer 

* Sduhs, agis. , ' ' 
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occasion ; but I doubt this, for it seems to me improbable that Jesus should, 
as Luke states, dismiss his more confidential disciples with scanfy rules for 
their outward conduct^ and that to the seventy he should make communicar 
tions of much greater moment and pathos.* The above critic at length 
decides in favour of Luke, whose narrative appears to him more precise, 
because it distinguishes the sevens from the twelve. We have already 
discussed this point, and have found that a comparison is rather to the 
advantage of Matthew. The blessing pronounced on him who should give 
even a cup of cold water to the disciples of Jesus (v. 42^, is at least more 
judiciously inserted by Matthew as the conclusion of the discourse of instruc- 
tions, than in the endless confusion of the latter part of Mark ix. (v. 41), 
where lew (t/), and is Sv i^hosoever), seem to form the only tie between the 
successive propositions. 

The case is otherwise when we regard those portions of the discourse 
which Luke places in his twelfth chapter, and even later, and which in 
Matthew are distinguishable as a second part of the same discourse. Such 
are the directions to the apostles as to their conduct before tribunals (Matt 
X. 19 f. ; Luke xii. ir); the exhortation not to fear those who cun only kill 
the l^y (Matt v. 38 ; Luke v. 4 f.) ; the warning against the denial of Jenis 
(Matt V. 52 £ ; Luke v, 8 f.) ; the discourse on the general disunion of which 
he would be the cause (Matt. v. 34 if.; Luke v. ff.); a passage to which 
Matthew, prompted apparently by the enumeration of the members of a 
family, attaches the declaration of Jesus that these are not to be valued 
above him, that his cross must be taken, etc,, which he partly repeats on a 
subsequent occasion, and in a more suitable connexion (xvi. 24 f.) ; further, 
predictions which recur in the discourse on the Mount of Olives, lelative to 
the universal persecution of the disciples of Jesus (v. 17 f. 22, comp. xxiv. 9, 
13) ; the saying which Luke inserts in the Sermon on the Mount (vi. 40), 
and which also appears in John (xv. 20), that the disciple has no claim to a 
better lot than his master (v. 24 f.) ; lastly, the direction, which is peculiar 
to the discourse in Matthew, to ilee from one city to another, with the 
accompanying consolation (v. 23}. These commands and exhortations have 
been justly pronounced by critics ^ to be unsuitable to the first mission of the 
twelve, which, like the alleged mission of the seventy, had no other than 
happy results (Luke ix, ro, x. 17); they presuppose the troublous circum- 
stances which supervened after the death of Jesus, or perhaps in the latter 
period of his life. According to this, Luke is more correct than Matthew in 
assigning these discourses to the last journey of Jesus ; * unless, indeed, such 
descriptions of the subsequent fate of the apostl^ and other adherents of 
Jesus were produced ex tvtniu, after his death, and pot into his mouth in 
the form of prophecies; a conjecture which is strongly suggested by the 
words, St who iaketh not up his cross, etc, (v. 38).* 

The next long discourse of Jesus in Matthew (chap, xl) we have already 
considered, so far as it relates to the Baptist. From v. 20-24, there follow 
complaints and threatenings against the Qalilcan cities, in which most of his 
mighty works wort done, and which, nevertheless, believed not. Our modem 
critics are perhaps right in their opinion that these apostrophes are less 
suitable to the period of his Galilean ministry^ in which Matthew places 


* Coup. De Wette, exeg. jfsadb. 1, i, a 99. 
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them, than to that in which they are introduced tqr Luke (x. 13 ff.); namely^ 
when Jesus had left Galilee, and was on his way to Judea and ^erusalei^ 
with a view to his final experiment'** But a constderaudu of the immediate 
context seems to reverse the probability. In Matthew, the description of the 
ungracious receptbn which Jesus and John had alike met with, loads very 
naturally to the accusations agtdnst those places which had been the chirf 
theatres of the minisby of the former ] but it is difl&iult to suppose^according 
to Luke, that Jesus would speak of his past sad exp^ence to the seventy, 
whose minds must have been entirely directed to die fiitur^ unless we con- 
ceive that he chose a subject so litde adapted to the exigencies of those 
whom be was addressing, in order to unite the threatened judgment on the 
Galilean cities, with that vdiich he had just denounced against the cities that 
should reject his messengers. But it is more likely that this association 
proceeded solely from the writer, who, by the comparison of a city that 
should prove refractory to the disciples of Jesus, to Sodom, was reminded of 
the analogous comparison to Tyre and Sidon, of places that had be^ 
disobedient to Jesus himself without perceiring the incongruity of the one 
with the circumstances which had dictated the other." 

The joy, dyoXXuuns, expressed by Jesus (v. 25-37) on account of the 
insight afforded to babes, vrptioK, is but loosely attached by Matthew to the 
preceding maledictions. As it supposes a change in the mental frame of 
Jesus, induced by pleasing circumstances, Luke (x. 17, 21 ff.), would have all 
the probabilities on his side, in making the return of the seventy with satis- 
factopr tidings the cause of the above expression; were it not that the 
appointment of the seventy, and consequently their return, are altogether 
problematical ; beside^ it is possible to refer the passage in question to the 
return of the twelve from their mission. Matthew connects with this rejoicing 
of Jesus his invitation to the weaty and heavy laden (v. 28-30). This is 
wanting in Luke, who, instead, makes Jesus turn to his disciples- privately, 
and pronounce them blessed in being privileged to see and hear things which 
many prophets and kings yearned after in vain (23 f.) : an observation which 
does not so specifically agree with the preceding train of thought^ as the 
context assigned to it by Matthew, and which is moreover inserted by the 
latter Evangelbt in a connexion (xiii 16 f.) that may be advantageously con- 
fronted with that of Luke. 


§ 78. 

THE PARABLES. 

According to Matthew (chap, xiii.), Jesus delivered seven parables, all 
relating to the PwriXela. t&r otpavSv. Modmi criticism, however, has doubted 
whether Jesus really uttered so many, of these symbolical discouiims on one 
occasion.' The parable it has been observed, is a kind of problem, to be 
solved by the refiection of the hearer ; hence after every parable a pause is 
requisite, if it be the. object of die teacher to conv^ real instruction, and not 
to distract by ,a multipudty /ff jli-^understood images.* It will, at least, be 
admitted, with Neander, that parables pn the same or closely-related subjects 
can only be spoken consecurively, when, under manifold forms, and fttett 

^ Sdileii^acber, liber den Irdkas, i. 169 L ; Sdb&eckenborger^ Ubel dea 
a* t* 9, 3^ f* 

Qomp. De Welte^ exeg. Haiidb;» ij, x. tid. Xi 2^ a 62. . . 

^ SchttUs iiber dxs Ab^ndmuhli s* 314* , . 

* Otehausetii bibl. Comm; 8. 437. 
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fatifflis i^nts of view, diqr lead to tlie saine result.* Amo^ die sereik 
parables in quotion, those of the mu^rdHseed and the leaven have, a 
oomoum ftindatnental idea, . differently shado*^ fordiT-the gradual gioarth 
wd ultimate prevalence of the hini^dom of God: those of the net and die 
tares rs{«<nient the mingling of die good inth the bad in the kingdom of GOd^i 
diose trf'the treasure and the peerl ihic^cate the ihostUnable tdhindemnh 
fyii^ value of the kingdom of thrd the, liable of the sower depicts 
the unequal suscepdbilitp td iheh. to the .{teaching df the kingdom of God. 
Thus there are no teas than four sepa:^ fiitidainental ideas involved in this 
collection of pandilesr^ideas -whi(^ are indeed connected by their general 
idation.to the kingdom of God, but vhich present this object under aspects 
so widdy different, that for their tiiorough comprehension a pause after each 
was indispensable Hence, it has been concluded, Jesus would not merit 
the praise of being a ' judicious teacher, if, as Matthew represents, he had 
^kmi all the above parables in rapid succession.* If we suppose in this 
instancy again, an amembh^e of discourses simhar in ldn<h hut delivered 
on different occasion^ we are anew led to the discussion as to whether 
Matthew was aware, of the latter circumstanci^ or whether he believed that 
he was recording a continuous harangue. The introductory fmm. And At 
spake many things to ' them in parables {v. adroSV woAAA he 

wopo^oXats, and the concluding one, ttiken Jesks J^isAed 'thtse parables 
(v. 53) : or* tr&satr & Ti^o'oCs ris wopaSeXAs roihx*?; seem to be a clear proof 
that he did not present the intermediate matter as a compilation. Mark, 
indeed, narrates (iv. to), that at the dose of the first paraUe, the disciples 
being again, KaTUja^ym, in private, with Jesus, ariced him for its inte^reution ; 
and hence it has been contended* tiiat there w» an interruption of the 
discourse at this point; but this cannot serve to explain the account of 
Matthew, for he represents the request of the disciples as being prefened on 
the spot, vrithout any previous retirement from the csowd ; thus proving that 
he did not suppose such an interruption. The conduding form which 
Matthew inserts after the fourth parable (v. 34 f), might, with better reason, 
be adduced as intimating an interruption, fd: he thae comprises all the 
foregoing parables in one address by the words, All thiese things gpake Jesus 
in parables, etc, roSra irivra ^dX-^ev 6 li/o-ovs ir irapa^ahmf a, r. A, and 
makes the pause still more complete by the application of an'Old Testament 
prophecy ; moreover, Jesns is here said (36) to change his locality, to dismiss 
the multitude to whom he had hitherto been spimkiug on the shore of the 
Galilean sea, and enter the house, ek eMmv wheice he ^ves three new 
parables, in addition to the interpretation which his disOiples had solicited 
Ol. the siecond ! But that the delrrejiy of tbO last three ptwables was separated 
fimm that of the preceding ones by a diaoge of place, and consequently by a 
short iiReryal of time, very little dtms the state of tiie case, For it is h^bly 
improbaUe that Jesus wouM wlfi^ioat inmmMmi tas the mmnory of tho 
pc^lace^ whose tdmlB it ww so .easy to overbiirtiieri,. whh four parades^ 
two of which wi^h^ljl^ and^that Im. sho^ overwhidm 

hisdisdpl^ wh(^.pO#et;ef:e(foiptehehite,lm to aid in 

the applicatioti .twp pidabt^' *nth three hew ones, instead ^ 

ascdiautiag |f tiC dcpoiiiidiRg tlto third and 

fourth. at' Iilfottliew*a'' narrative, 

m mrdar to hfosrinption' 
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the explanations that Jesus privately gave to his disciplfes of the two which 
were most impormnt, and w^ therefore to he placed at the head of the 
seri^, th^e wrc oiUy three methods on which he could proceed. First, he 
m^t make Jesus, immediately after the euuhdation of a parable, give its 
interpretation to his dtsdples in the presence of; he actually 

d 6 tn in tlrn^e of the first parable (to-ajJ; iut the reprcs^tation is beset 
with the difficulty of conceirtng how Jesus, sunounded by a crowd, whose 
^?P^tation was on the stretch, could find leisure for a conversation aside 
With his disciples.® This inconvenietme Mark perceived, and therefore chose 
the second resource that was open fo him— that of making Jesus with his 
disciples withdraw after the first parable into tke hmse^ and there deliver its 
interpretation. But such a proceeding would be top great a hindrance to 
one who proposed pubtidy to deliver several parables one after the other;, 
for if Jesus returned to the house immediately after the first parable, he had 
left the scene in wluch, the succeeding ones could be conveniently imparted 
to the people. , Cbnsequently, the narrator in the first gospel cannot, with 
respect to the interpretation of the second parable, either repeat his first 
plM, or resort to the second; be therefore adopts a third, and proceeding 
uninterruptedly through two further parables, it is only at their dose that he 
coiyiucts Jesuito the house> and there makes him impart the arrear of inter- 
pretation. Herewith there arose in the mind of the narrator a sort of 
nvaliy between the parables which he had yet in reserve, and the interpreta- 
tion, the arrear of which embarrassed him; as soon as the former were 
absent from his recollecrion, the latter would be present with its inevitably 
associated form of conclusion and return homeward ; and when any remain- 
ing parables recurred to himi he was obliged to make them the sequel of the 
interpretation. Thus, it befel with the three last parables in Matthew^s 
nmation ; so that he was reduced almost against his will to make the 
disciples their sole participahtSi though it does not appear to have been the 
custom of Jesus thus to clothe his private instructions ; and Mark(y. 33 f.). 
plainly supposes the pmbles which follow, the interpretation of the second, 
to be also addressed to the people."*^ 

Mark, who (iy. i) depicts the same scene by the sea-side, as Ma thew, has 
in connexion with it only three parables, of which the first and third corre- 
spond to the first and tJiird of Matthew, but the middle one is commonly 
deemed peculiar to Mark® ^ Matthew has in its place the parable wherein 
the kingdom of faeXveh is likened to a man who sowed good seed in his^ 
field ; but while men 4^pt, the enemy came and sowed tares among it, wbich 
grew up with the whea^ TTie servants know not fcom whence the tarea 
come, and propose , to r^t them up ; but the m^ter commands them to let 
both grow together until the harvest, vriiefi it will be time enough to separate 
them. In Mark, Jesus compares the kihgdoin of heaven to a man who casta 
seed into the ground, and while he sleeps and rises again, the seed passes, he 
knows not how, from one stage of development to another: and when it it 
m In this parable {here 

is wanting what that of Matthew, die tares,, 

sown by the enemy; but ideas, of sowing sleeping, 

growing one knows not; wholly correspond, it may 1^ 

questioned whether Miuk does n^ i^ei#^ m give the same parable in 

different version, which he of Matdiew, because it 

^ 'Bchleieiiutadber. s. 120. ^ . ■’'j \ > 
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csoTe inieniiedia.te between the first parable -of the sower, aad the third of the 
vaustard-seed. . , 

Luke, also, has only three of the seVe&.< parables |iven in Matt sL ; 
tiamely, those of the sower, the tmtstard^eed, and die leaven ; so that the 
f>arable8 of the buried treasure, die pearl, knd the net, as also that of the tares 
in the field, are peculiar to ^tthew. . llie^ parable of the sower is placed 
by Luke (viii. 4 ff,) somewhat earlier, and in othn circumstances, than by 
Matthew, and apart from the two othm' parables which he has in common 
with the first Evangelist’s saies. These he introduces later, xiiL xS-ai ; a 
position whicdi recent critics unanimously acknowledge as the correct one.^ 
But this decision is one of the most remarkable to which the criticism of the 
present age has teen led by its partiality to Luke. For if we examine the 
vaunted connectedness of this Evangelist’s passages, we find that Jesus, having 
healed a woman bmmd dawn iy a spirit of infirmity^ silences the punctilious 
ruler of the synagogue by the atgument about the ox and ass, after which it 
is added \y. 17), And token he had said these things, all his adversaries were 
ashamd; and edl the people rejoiced for all the glorious things that were done 
by him. Surely so complete and marked a form of conclusion is intended to 
wind up the previous narrative, and one cannot conceive that the sequel went 
forward in the same scene ; on the contrary, the phrases, then sum he, and 
again he said, by which the parables are connected, indicate that the writer 
had no longer any knowledge of the occasion on which Jesus uttered them, 
and hence inserted thi^ at random in this indeterminfite manner, far less 
judiciously than Matthew, who at least was carefiil to associate them with 
■analogous materials.^** 

We proceed to notice the other evangelical parables,** and first among 
■them, those which are peculiar to one Evangelist We come foremost in 
Matthew to the parable of the servant (xviii. 23 fif) who, although his lord 
had forgiven him a debt of ten thousand talents, had no mercy on his fellow* 
serfant who owed him a hundred ; tolerably well introduced by an exhorta- 
tion to placability (v. 15), and the question of Peter, Him oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive turn 1 Likewise peculiar to Matthew is the 
parable of the labourers in the vineyard (xx. i ff.), which suitably enough 
forms a counterpoise to the foregobg promise of a rich recompense to. the 
disciples. Of the sentences which Matthew appends to this parable (v. 16), 
the firs^ 5 b the last shall be first, and the first last, by whbh he had also pre- 
faced it (xix. 30), is the only one with which it has any internal connexion ; 
the other, for many are ealM, but few chosen, ratilief gives the moral of the 
pkrable pf the royal feast and the wedding garment in emmexion with which 
Matthew actually repeats it fxxii. 14). Tt rm We)l adapted, however, even 
torn from this connexion, to circidate as an independent apothegm, and as it 
Appeared .fitting to the Evangelist to annex ofie or more shoyt sentences to the 
end of a parame^ he might be induced, by some superfidal similarity to the 
One already given^to place them in comj^ionship. Farther, the parable of 
the two sons sent^ito. ribeyard, i$ ahio peculiar to Matthew (xxi. 28 ff.), 
«nd is not tlhphtCed ,ib vifh. the. fiuegt^ questions and retorts 

between Jesua and Pharirem ; its anti^ha^ significance is also well 

An^g tlieparatil^ #]ii^^ Lak^tbat of tlie, two debtors 

■(vE; 4S ff) ; 4 hid, %uii¥ri|ian 30 ff.) j that of &e man whose 

" mp. a. 33. 
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accumutation o ( «arthly treasure ia mtetrui>ted % death (x||, id £ comp. Wis. 
iu. tjS.)-, tutd also the two which figure the efBc^c]^ of iimportunate prayer - 
(xi; .5 C, xviU. a ha,ve a definitOj clear siguificatipn, ahd wi& Uie exception 
of the last,: which is introduced abruptly, a tdlerably consistent connexion. 
We may learn from the two last patabl^, ^at it. is often necessary entirely to 
abstract particular features from the parables of Jesus, seeipg diat in onU of 
them God is represented by a lukewarm friend, itt the other by an unjust 
judge. To the latter is annexed the parable of the Pharisee and Publican* 
(^14), of which only Schleiermadrer, on the strength of a connexion, fabri- 
cated by himself between it and the foregoing, can deny the antipharisaic 
tendency.^* The parables of the lost sheep, the piece of silver, and the 
prodigal son (Luke xv. 3-3S), have the same direction. Matthew also has 
the first of these (xviii. is ft!), but in a different connexion, which determines 
its import somewhat differently, and without doubt, as will presently be shown, 
less correctly. It is easy to imagine that these three parables were spoken in 
immediate succession, because the second Is merely a variation of the first, 
and the third is an amplification and elucidation of them both. Whether,, 
according to the opinion of modem criticism, the two succeeding parables 
also belong with the above to one continuous discourse,^ must be deter- 
mined by a closer examination of their contents, which are in themselves 
noteworthy. 

The parable of the unjust steward, notoriously the er$t* inUffrtiutH, is yet 
without any intrinsic difficulty. If we read to the end of the parable, includ- 
ing the mord (v. 9), we gather the simple result, that the man who without, 
precisely using unjust means to obtain riches, is yet in the sight God an 
unprojUt^k servant, &> 2 A«s ajfptiot (Luke xviL io\ and, in the employment of 
the gifts intnuted to him by God, a steward of irfusHce, otxom/ios d&ictas, 
may best atone for this pervading unfaithfulness by lenity and beneficence 
towards his fellow-men, and may by their intervention procure a place in 
heaven. It is trae that the beneficence of the fictitious steward is a fraud 
but we must abstract this particular, as, in the case of two previous parables, 
we have to abstract the lukewarmness of the friend, and the injustice of the 
judge : nay, the necessity lest such an abstraction is intimated in the narrativle- 
itses^ for from v. 8 we gmher that what the steward did in a worldly spirit is, 
in the application, to m understood in a more exalted sense of the children 
of light. Certainly, if we suppose the words. He that is faithful in that which 
is least, etc. (lo-is) to have been uttered in their present connexion, it 
appears as if the steward were set forth as a model, deserving in some sense 
or other the praise of faithfiilness ; and when (v. 13) it is said that no servant 
can serve two masters, the intended inference seems to be that this steward 
luid held to the rightful one. Hence we have exposititms suih as that of 
Schleiermacher, who under the master understands the Romans ; under the 
debtors, the Jewish people ■, under the .steward, the publicans, who were 
generous to the latter at the expense of the former ; thus, in the most arbitrary 
manner, transforming Uie master into a violent man, and justifying the- 
steward.^* Olshausen carries tim perverrion of the ratable to the extreme, 
frnr he degrades the master, wAb, Ify his judicial poshion evidently announces 
himself as the representative God, fritp ipx,^ rov nhanw rvSrm, the pidne*- 
^this world, vriule he exalts the smtnrd into the image of a nnm who aj^pUea^ 
the riches of this world to spiritual objects. But as m the .moral, (v. py jffie 
psraUe has a consistent ending ; rad aa inaccurate assot^on is by no meaxti 

^ Utber dtsi Luka^ 8* 

. » Schie!avRadier,vt«p. s. aoaf. (NduMuea lob. 
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vnmmpled io Luke ; U; is not admissible to concede te the folloieing eeise^ 
emf influence over the interpretation of the pamble, nnless a close relation of' 
idea can be.made numifest. Noyr the. &ct ^'that, the very opposite, nt^mely; 
the most perplexing diversity,, e^dsti. . Mpreovert it hi not difiicult to ehosv 
what might have seduced Luke into a ftlse association. Ln the parable there 
was mention Of the mammon of vmr^Uausnm^ r% dSidiiw } ^is 

euggested to him the saying, of Jesus, that he who proves faithful in the 
iMfiuav^ tk« unrigfOeous mammon, as that idiich is least, may also have 
the true riches committed to his trust But the word mammon having once 
taken possession of w writer's mind, how cOuld he avoid recollecting the 
well-known aphorism of Jesus on God and Mammon, as two incompatible 
masters, and adding it (v. i^), however mpei^uously, to the preceding 
texts That by this addition the previous pmable was placed in a 
cWbughly false lights gave the writer little concern, perhaps because be had 
not seized its real meaning, or because, in the endeavour completely to dis- 
burthen his evangelical meaning, he lost all solicitude about the sequence of 
his passages. It ought, in general, to be more considered, that those of our 
Evangelists who, according to the now prevdent ojpinitm, noted down oral 
traditions, must, in die composition of thw writings, have exerted their 
memory to an extent that would repress the activity of reflection \ conse- 
quently the arrangement of the materials in their narratives is governed by 
the association of id^ the laws of which are partly dependent on external 
relations j and we ne^ not be surprised to finid many passages, especially 
fl-om the discourses of Jesu^ tanged together for die sole cause that they 
happen to have in comnion certain striking consonant, words. 

If from hence we glance back on the position, that the parable of the 
unjust steward must have been spoken in connexion with the forq;oing one of 
^e prodigal son, we perceive that it rests merely on a fidse interpretation. 
According to Schleiermacher, it is the defence of the publicans against the 
Pharisees, t^ forms the bond; but there is no trace of pubHcans and 
Pharisees in the latter parable. According to Olsfaausen, the compassionate 
love of God, represented in the foregoing parabl^ is placed in juxtaposition 
with the compassionate love of man, represented in the succeeding one ; but 
simple beneficence is the sole idea on which the latter toms, and a pwallel 
between this and the manner in which God meets the lost with pardon, is 
equally remote from the intention of the teacher and the nature of the sub- 
ject The remark (v. 14) that the Pharisees Imard all these dun|;8, and, being 
covetous, derided Jesus, does not necessarily refer to the individuals men* 
-tibned xy. a, so as to imply that they had listened to the intermediate matter, 
as' one continuous discourse; and even if tiutt were ti)e case, it would only 
show the view of the writer with respect to the ctRinectedhess of the parajties ; 
a view wHch, in the face of the Imegoihg inve^^iatima, cannoe pwitfly be 
binding on us. 


^..^chuckenlMuget ha# diKidw, Beittiige, Kfa V. nhue he r^ea OUhattaeu's internre- 
.adon of the that tl^ veiye Aoea not VeaUy belong to its present podtkm, i^e 

with respect tp the veOw* frunt v. 9, he possible to hole tee eoatmry 

opinion. Oe Wette IMIO «baiiifrs.|teat.v^ tj is »e out one dediledlj out of place. , ib 


opinioQ. th W«tiU^ IS is mt cmy oae debidt^y oat of pl^ee# , m 

thifiks H possible* by sttppiyte ptoposidbiig whtOb ho supposes tlie irritttr 

to have Omitted,; iu4 whteb ^ ^ to lut^oliiOss in preserrif^ 

4hose entfOsted to ah gw .04 vithont o«oesi^y 


a tee assodatedpaaMges.' ate otfy so team pm 


« teferdog tee idea te# stewn&i: t»e .iwteerteo attend 

. Idiiteaacient and nodeH teieXpwm'tee pftebledf |he Stethman^B^ a ddttcal disloeatioii 
.<i-r d. '-•"^ “---TeSf’.ateoaly 8oi8(atyj»wifS.tl»||th.idte^t«%*^ a 
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We have alreiidy discussed the passage frpm v, is tp 185 it consists of 
discdiuiected sayhapi and to tte last, on adulteryi is ann^ed the parable of 
^jEich man, in a manner wbich> as sre have alr^y noticed, it fe; attempted 
in vam to sho^ as a real connexion. It inust^ hcMvmr, be conceded to 
Eehleiermacher, that if we separate them, the altemadve^ namely, the common 
a|>plicalion of the parable to the penal justice of God, is attended with great 
difficulties^^ For there is no indication throughout the parable, of any 
actions on the part of the rich man and Lazarus, that could, according to our 
notions, justify the exaltation of the one to a place in Abraham's bosom, and 
the condemnation of the other to torment ; the guilt of the one appears to lie 
in his wealth, the merit of the other in his poverty. It is indeed generally 
supposed of the rich man, that he was immoderate in his indulgence, and that 
he treated Lazarus unkindly,^* But the latter is nowhere intimated ; for 
the picture of the beggar lying at the door of the rich man, is not intended in 
the light of a reproach to the latter, because he might easily have tendered 
bis aid, and yet n^lected to do so ; it is designed to exhibit the contrast, not 
only between the earthly condition of the two parties, but between their 
proximity in this life, and their wide separation in another. So the other 
particular, that the beggar was eager for the crumbs that fell from the rich 
man's table, does not imply that the rich man denied him this pittance, or 
that he ought to have given him more than the mere crumbs ; it denotes the 
deep degradation of the earthly lot of Lazarus compared with that of the rich 
man, in opposition to their reversed position after death, when the rich man 
IS fain to entreat for a drop of water from the hand of Lazarus. On the 
supposition thait the rich man had been wanting in compassion towards 
Lazarus, the Abraham of the parable could only reply in the following man- 
ner: “Thou hadst once easy access to lazarus, and yet thou didst not 
relieve him ; how then canst thou expect him to traverse a long distance to 
give thee alleviation ? '' The sumptuous life of the rich man, likewise, is only 
depicted as a contrast to the misery of the beggar ; for if he had been sup- 
posed guilty of excess, Abraham must have reminded him that he had taken 
too much of the good things of this life, not merely that he had received his 
share of them. Equally groundless is it, on the other hand, to suppose high 
moral excellencies in Lazarus, since there is no intimation of such in the 
description of him, which merely regards his outward condition, — neither are 
such asmbed to by Abraham; his sole merit is, the having received evil 
in this life. Thus, in this parable the measure of future recompense is not 
the amount of good done, or wickedness perpetrated, but of evil endured, and 
fortune enjoyed, and the aptest motto for this discourse is to be found in 
the Sermon on the Mount, according to, Luke's edition t Blessed be ye poar, 
for yours is the kingdom of God I Wo^ to ^ou that are rich / for ye have 
received your wnsokaion ; a p^age conoOTing which we have already re- 
marked, that it accords fully with the Ebidnito view of the world. A similar 
estimation of external^ povertjr is ascribed to Jesus by the oijier synoptists, in 
the narrative of the rich young luan, ai}4 in the aphorisms on the camel and 
the needle's eye (Matt. xix. Mark x. ijff. j comp. Luke xviii. rSff.). 
Whether this estimadon belcmg to Je^us or only to the synoptical 

traditiem concerning him. it w^ prblbably generated by the notions of the 
Essehes*^ We have hitwtq con$idexed,^& contents of the parable down. 

Utsup.asp8. ' Yid.Kaioi»,ihloc. 

^ Cpiai^ I>e Wette, 1, a, srS6f. 

^ On the Sssenes as cm/emners ef rkkes wXfiiStsv>, cemp. Jessph., b. j. & 

viii« 3 ; Orsdner, Uber Essener imd Ebioniten, In Winer's EeUschrm, i, s. aiy ; Gfroier»^ 
311, ' , 
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to V. 27: from vheace to the coijdusioa the subject is, the writings of Uto 
Old Testament as the adequate and only means., of grace. 

In conclusicm, we turn to a group of parailes, among which some^ as 
relating to the dwdr and return of Christ, oug^tj according to our plan, to be 
excepted from the present review i but so far as they are connected with'tihe 
rest, it is necessary to include them. They are the thrde parables of the re^ 
bellious husbapdmen in the dneyard (Matt. xxL 33 ff. puall.), of the talents 
or minse (Matt. xxv. loff. ; Luke xix. raft), and the marriage feast (Matt 
xxii. 2 ff. ; Luke xiv. 16 ff.). Of these the parable of the husbandmen in aS 
the accounts, that of the talents in Matthew, and that of the marriage feast 
ill Luke, are simple paraUes, unattended with difficulty. Not so the parable 
of the mine in Luke, and of the marriage feast in Matthew. That the former 
is fundamentally the same with that of the talents in Matthew, is undeniable, 
notwithstanding the many divergencies. In both are found the journey of a 
master; the assembling of the servants to entrust them with 0 capital, to be 
put into circulation; after the return the master, a reckoning in which 
tiuee servante are signalized, two of them as active, the third as inactive, 
whence the latter is punished, and the former rewarded ; and in the annun* 
ciation of this issue the words of the master are nearly identical in the two 
statements. The principal divergency is, that besides the relation between 
the master who journeys into a far country and his servants, in Luke there is 
a second relation between the forma and certain rebellious citizens; and 
accordingly, while in Matthew the master is simply designated S.v$pmrot, a 
man, in Luke he is styled SifOpwrot cdyci^j a nobkman, and a kingdom is 
assigned to him, the object of his journey .bein|[ to receive for himsef a king- 
dom : an object of whi^ there is no mention in Matthew. The subjects of 
this personage, it is further said, hated him, and after his departure renounced 
their allegiance. Hence at the return of the lord, the rebellious citizem, as 
wtell as tiie slothftil servant, are punished ; but in their case the retribution is 
that of death : the faithful servants, on the otha hand, are not only rewarded 
generally by an entrance into the joy of their Lord, but royally, by the gift of 
a numba df cities. There are other divergorcies of less moment between 
Luke and Matthew ; such as, that the number of servants is undetermined 
by the one, and limited to ten by the other ; that in Matthew they receive 
talents, in Luke mine ; in the one unequal sums, in the other equal ; in the 
one, they obtain unequal profits from unequal sums by an equ^l expenditure 
of effort, and are therefore equally rewarded ; in the other, they obtain un- 
equal profits finm equal sums by an unequal expimditure of effort, and are 
therefore imequally rewarded. 

Supposing this parable to have proceeded from the lips of Jesus on two 
separate occasions, and that Matth^ and Luke ere right in their respective 
aimngemeats, he must have dehveied it first in tite more cmnplex form given 
by Luke, and then in the simple one given by Mattiiew since the former 
places it befor^ the latter After the entraniEe into Jerusalem. But this would 
be contrary to all analog. The first presehtatimi of an idea is, according to 
the laws of titoui^^. the ntost simple ^ with the second new relations may be 
perceived, the subject mi^be viewed ander vmious aspects, and iaought into 
rmmitold comMimtiotis. ; Ilhi^ is,titereiOte, a foundAt^ fmr ^chhtimmacher's 
opinion); .tii^t the Ckmpelai Jeinis i^t delivered 

the in the ntoie ;eiin|^ fracm, end jltni^ed k on a subsequent occar 
ajoi^th stH; ^ pgg j^rticutar Oiise ti^ ordth hi tiotless than 
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the other. The author of a composition such as a parable, especially when 
it exists only in his mind and on his lips, and is not yet fixed in writing, 
remains the perfect master of his materials even on their second and more 
elaborate presentation; the form which he had previously given to them is 
not rigid and inflexible, but pliant, so that he can adapt the original thoughts 
and images to the addition^ ones, and thus give unity to his production* 
Henc^ had he who gave the above parable the form which it has in Luke, 
been its real author, he would, after having transformed the master into a 
king, and inserted the particulars respecting the rebellious citizens, have in* 
trusted arms to the servants instead of money (comp. Luke xxii. 36),^^ and 
would have made them show their fidelity rather by conflict with the rebels, 
than by increasing their capital ; or in general woifld have introduced some 
relation between the two classes of persons in the parable, the servants and 
the citizens ; instead of which, they are totally unconnected throughout, and 
form two ill cemented divisions.®^ This shows very decisively that the 
parable was not enriched with these additional particulars by the imagination 
of its author, but that it was thus amplified by another in the process of 
transmission. This cannot have been effected in a legendary manner, by the 
gradual filling up of the original sketch, or the development of the primitive 
germ ; for the idea of rebellious citizens could never be evolved from that of 
servants and talents, but must have been added from without, and therefore 
have previously existed as part of an independent whole. This amounts to 
the position that we have here an example of two originally distinct parables, 
the one treating of servants and talents, the other of rebellious citizens, 
flowing together in consequence of their mutually possessing the images of a 
ruler’s departure and return.®^ The proof of our proposition must depend 
on our being able easily to disentangle the two parables; and this we can effect 
in the most satisfactory manner, for by extracting v. 12, 14, 15, and 27, and 
slightly modifying them, we get in a rather curtailed but consistent form, the 
parable of the rebellious citizens, and we th<en recognise the similarity of its 
tendency with that of the rebellious husbandmen in the vineyard.®® 

A similar relation subsists between the form in which the parable of the 
maniage feast is given by Luke (xiv. 16 If.), and that in which it is given by 
Matthew (xxii. 2 ft.) ; only that in this case Luke, as in the other, Matthew, 
has the merit of having preserved the simple original version. On both sides, 
the particulars of the feast, the invitation, its rejection, and the consequent 
bidding of other guests, testify the identity of the two parables ; but, on the 
other hand, the host who in Luke is merely a certain man^ avOptaTros rtv, is in 
Matthew a king^ jSao-tXcws, whose feast is occasioned by the marriage of bis 
son ; the invited guests, who in Luke excuse themselves on various pleas to 
the messenger only once sent out to them, in Matthew refuse to come on the 
first invitation, and on the second more urgent one some go to their occupa- 
tions, while others maltreat and kill the servants of the king,Tjho immediately 
sends forth bis armies to destroy those murderers, and burn up their city. 
Nothing of this is to be found in Luke.; according to him, the host merely 
causes the poor and a<flict^,to be assembled in place of the guests first 

•• This is a reply to Neander’s objection, note. 

How Paulus, cxeg. Handb. 3, a, p. 76, cart pronounce the more complex form of the 
parable in Lake as not only the most fully develofi^ but file best wound up, I am at a loss 
to understand* ^ , 

Comp. De Wette, r, t, s. 208 f. 

V, 12. r£$ lirop€ 60 ifi th lAxvrj; ncrtt 

i&a'CeTp^ai* 14. ol wX^cu aurci? /fulirovr kuI dWtrfrnXdw 

Vyearet* od H'Ktfipfv p<wriXeO<rai 15* /crtl 
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invited* a porticalar vhich Matthew also ap|>ends to his fore-mentiooed ihd^- 
dents. Luhe closes the parable with the declaration of the host^ that none 
of the first bidden guests shall partake of his supp ^ ; but Matthew proceeds 
to nmate how, when the house was fiiU, and the king had assembled his 
guests, one was discovered to be without a wedding garment, and was 
forthwith carried away into outer darimesa 
The maltreatment isnd murder of the king's messengers are features in the 
narrative of Matthew vriiich at once strike us as inconsistent — ^as a departure 
from the original design. Disregard of an invitation is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the rejection of it on empty pretexts such as Luke mentions ; the 
maltreatment and even the murder of those who deliver the invitation, is an 
exa^eration which it is less easy to attribute to Jesus than to the Evangelist 
The latter had immediately before communicated the parable of the rebellious 
husbandmen ; hence there hovered in his recollection the mmner in which 
they were said to have used the messengers of their lord, beating one, killing 
and stoning others (XafiovtK roiK SovKom airov iv fxh/ IStipav, tv iviKTtK^^ 
ov Sk and he was thus led to incorporate similar particulars into 

the present parable (Kpanjo-avres roiis SoAovs a^oS fS^puroy lecu diricra.vay)y 
overlooking the circumstance that what might have been perpetrated with 
sufficient motive against servants who appeared with demands and authority 
to enforce them, ^d in the latter case no motive whatever. That hereupon, 
the kin^ not satisfied with excluding them from the feast, sends out his 
armies to destroy them and bum up their city, necessarily follows from the 
preceding incidents, but appears, like them, to be the echo of a parable 
which presented the relation between the master and the dependents, not in 
the milder form of a rejected invitation, but in the more severe one of an 
insunection ; as in the parable of the husbandmen in the vineyard, and that 
of the rebellious citizens, which we have above separated from the parable of 
the minse, Yet more decidedly does the drift of the last particular in Mat- 
thew's parable, that of the wedding garment, betray that it was not originally 
associated with the rest. For if the king had commanded that all, ie/A bad 
and goad, who were to be found in the highways, should be bidden to the 
feast, he could not wonder that they had not all wedding attire. To assume 
that those thus suddenly summoned went home to wash, and adjust their 
dress, is an arbitrary emendation of the text*^ Little preferable is the sup- 
position that, according fo oriental manners, the king had ordered a caftan to 
be presented to each guest, and might thwefore justly reproach the meanest 
,for not availing himself of the gift;*® for it is not to be proved that such, a 
' custobi exist^ at the period,** and it is not admissible to presuppose it 
merely because the anger of the long ap^^ otherwise unfounded. But the 
addition in question is not only but of harmony witli die imagery, but with 
the tendency of this parable. For while hUheitp its aim bad been to exhibit 
thMational contrast betw^n the perVetshy of the Jews, and the willingness 
of the Gentiles if ithhiiAt passes to thd thorkl one, to distinguish between 
the worthy ,ah4 the flhisfprthy. i That ai^ the jfews had contemned the invi- 
tation tp partake JijitM^om of Go^ the ji^thens would be called into 
it, is one coffipletel9«?f vWy fWopifly conclddes his paralrie ; 

riy’ /gevAdwV' it^.i«hiV itirtp af. 
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that b« who does not prove himself worthy of the vocation by a corresponding 
disposition, will be again cast out of the kingdom, is another idea, which 
appears to demand a separate parable for its exhibition. Here again it may 
be conjectured that the conclusion of Matthew’s parable is the fragment of 
another, which, from its also referring to a feas^ might in tradition, or in the 
memory of an individual, be easily mmgled with the former, preserved in its 
purity by Luke.^** This other parable must have simply set forth, that a king 
had invited various guests to a wedding feast, with the tacit condition that 
they should provide themselves with a suitable dress, and that he delivered 
an individual who had neglected this pbservance to his merited punishment 
Supposing our conjectures correct, we have here a still more compound 
parable than in the former case : a parable in which, istly, the narrative of 
the ungrateful invited parties (Luke xiv.) forms the main tissu^ but so that, 
andly, a thread from the parable of the rebellious husbandmen is interwoven ; 
while, 3rdiy, a conclusion is stitched on, gathered apparently from an unknown 
parable on the wedding garment 

This analysis gives us an insight into the procedure of evangelical tradition 
with its materials, which must be pregnant with results. 


§ 79 - 

MISCSLLANBOUS INSTRUCTIOMS AND CONTROVERSIES OF JESUS. 

As the discourses in Matthew xv. i-so have been already considered, we 
must pass on to xviii. i ff., Mark ix. 33 ff., Luke tx. 46 ff., where various dis- 
courses are connected with the exhibition of a little child, occasioned by a 
contention for pre-eminence among the disciples. The admonition to become 
as a little child, and to humble one’s self as a little child, in Matthew, forms 
a perfectly suitable comment on the symbolical reproof (v. 3, 4,) ; but the 
connexion between this and the following declaration of Jesus, that whoso- 
ever receives one such little child in his name, receives him, is not so obvious. 
For the child was set up to teach the disciples in what they were to imitate 
it, not how they were to behave towards -it, and how Jesus could all at once 
lose sight of his original object^ it is difficult to conceive. But yet more 
glaring is the irrelevance of the declaration in Mark and Luke; for they 
make it follow immediately on the exhibition of the child, so that, according, 
to this, Jesus must^ in the very act, have forgotten its object, namely, to pre- 
sent the child to his ambitious disciples as worthy of imitation, not as in want 
of reception.^ Jesus was ^iistomed to say of his discipl^, that whosoever 
received them, received him, and in him, the Father who had sent him 
^Matt X. 4ofif. ; Luke x. 16; Jolm xiiL so); Of chUdreh he elsewhere says 
merely, that whosoever does not receive the kingdom of heaven as a little 
ohild cannot enter therein (Mark x 15.; Luke xviil 17). • This declaration 
would be perfectly adapted to the oc^ioh in question, and we may almost 
venture to conjecture that is iiw mif y8o<r»Xttav r&v oipwm & . 

traiSiov, was the original paSi«.g<^ and thdt die actual one is the result, of its 
confusion with Matthew y. 46, is muSloif toiovtw tv ini ry dvd/Mfrf 

' ’ ' ' ^ ■ ■ . ■ ' 

Ctosely connected by the wqr 4 mwmsrimg’, with the sentences 

** Ji^m the apaeiulix to Sdmeckenhatg^’s BeUrii^, I SM that a reyjewerln ffie theoL 
LiteratarbUtt, ilQi, No. 68, fists afro conjectured mat we have here a .fdeuiiihg of two. 
ifprigmally dislinet parnbles, , - . . ; 

^ CO*Hpa'I)l 5 WettCi 1,^1, : 
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just considerec^ Mark (ix. 38 f.) and Luke (ix. 49 f.) introduce the information 
which John is said to give to Jesus, that the disciples having seen one casting 
out devils in the name of Jesus, without attaching himself to their society, 
had forbidden him. Schleiermacher explains the conneyon thus : because 
Jesus had commanded the reception of children iVi his name^ John was led to 
the confession, that he and his associates had hitherto been so far from 
regarding the performance of an act in the name of Jesus as the point of 
chief importance, that they had interdicted the use of his name to one who 
followed not with them.* Allowing this explanation to be correct, we must 
believe that John, arrested by the phrase, in my name (which yet is not pro- 
minent in the declaration of Jesus, and which must have been thrown still 
further into the background by the sight of the child set up in the midst), 
drew from it the general inference, that in all actions the essential point is to 
perform them in the name of Jesus ; and with etinal rapidity, leaped to the 
remote reflection, that the conduct of the disciples towards the exorcist was 
in contradiction with this rule. But all this supposes the facility of combina- 
tion which belongs to a Schleiermacher, not the dulness which still character- 
ized the disciples. Nei^rtheless, the above critic has unquestionably opened 
on the true vein of connexion between the preceding apothegm and this 
awoKpurii of John; he has only failed to perceive that this connexion is not 
intrinsic and original, but extrinsic and secondary. It was quite beyond the 
reach of the disciples to apply the words in my name, by a train of deduc- 
tions, to an obliquely connected case in their own experience ; but, according 
to our previous observations, nothing could be more consistent with the habit 
of association that characterizes the writer of the evangelical tradition in the 
third gospel, whence the second Evangelist seems to have borrowed, than 
that he should be reminded by the striking phrase, in my name, in the pre- 
ceding discourse of Jesus, of an anecdote containing the same expession, 
and should unite the two for the sake of that point of external similarity 
alone,® 

To the exhortation to receive such little children, Matthew annexes the 
warning against qffending one of these little ones, orKavSaXtCeiv ha tov fiiKpav 
T0VTW1/, an epithet which, in x. 42, is applied to the disciples of Jesus, but in 
this passage, apparently, to children.^ Mark (v. 42) has the same continua 
tion, notwithstanding the interruption above noticed, probably because he 
forsook Luke (who here breaks off the discourse, and does not introduce the 
admonition against offences until later, xvii. 1 £, and apart from any occasion 
that might prompt it), and appealed to Matthew.® Then follows in Matthew 
,(y. 8 f.) and Mark (v. 43 f.) a passage which alone ought to open the ^es of 
commentators to the mode in which the synoptists anange the sayings of 
Jesjjs. To the warning against the ojendin^, vKoySciXtiiiv; of the little ones, 
and the woe prqnoUnced on those by whom offeitces come, to o-KavSoXov 
they annex the apothegm on the cftcndifcg^ cricavSeX^stv, of the hand, eye, etc. 
Jesus could not pjoceed thus,— for the injutictiohs; Mislead not the little 
ones ! and, Let not yoUt sensuality mislead you l.have nothing in common: 
but the word ntislmd^ ; It is easy, however, to account for their association by 
the writer of the first The word recalled to his mind all 

the discourses of J^ns bad come to his 

knowledge, and although h^e lt^d preytou|jiy; presented the admonitions con- 
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ceifting seduction by the members, in a better connexion, as part of the 
Sermon on the Mount, he could not resist the temptation of reproducing them 
hete, for the sake of this slight verbal affinity with the foregoing text. But at 
V, 10 he resumes the thread which he had dropped at v. 7, and adds a further 
discourse on the IMeones^ fUKpov^, Matthew makes Jesus confirm the value 
of the little ones by the declaration, that the Son of man was come to seek 
the lost, and by the parable of the lost sheep (v* 11-14). It is not, however, 
evident why Jesus should class the fiiKpoh with the awoAwXos ; and both 
the declaration and the parable seem to be better placed by Luke, who intro- 
duces the former in the narrative of the calling of Zaccheus (xix. 10), and the 
latter, in a reply to the objections of the Pharisees against the amity of Jesus 
with the publicans (xv« $ tL). Matthew seems to have placed them here, 
merely because the discourse on the little ones reminded him of that on the 
lost— both exemplifying the mildness and humility of Jesus, 

Between the moral of the above parable (v. 14) and the following rules for 
the conduct of Christians under injuries (v. 15 ff), there is again only a verbal 
connexion, which may be traced by means of the words, d 7 r 6 kr)rai, should 
perish, and ^K€p8i;<ras, ilAou hast gained ; for the proposition ; God wills not 
that one of these little ones should perish, might recall the proposition ; We 
should endeavour to win over our brother, by showing a readiness to forgive. 
The direction to bring the offender before the churchy eKKXiqcria^ is generally 
adduced as a proof that Jesus intended to found a church. But he here 
speaks of the as an institution already existing : hence we must either 

refer the expression to the Jewish synagogue, an interpretation which is 
favoured by the analogy of this direction with Jewish precepts; or if, accord* 
ing to the strict meaning of the word and its connexion, iKKKriaia must be 
understood as the designation of the Christian community, which did not then 
exist, it must be admitted that we have here, at least in the form of expression, 
an anticipation of a subsequent state of things.^ The writer certainly had in 
view the new church, eventually to be founded in the name of Jesus, when, in 
continuation, be represented the latter as iipparting to the body of the disciples 
the authority to bind and to loose, previously given to Peter, and thus to form 
a messianic religious constitution. The declarations concerning the success 
of unanimous prayer, and the presence of Jesus among two or three gathered 
together in his name, accord with this' prospective idea.® 

The next discourse that presents itself (Matt. xix. 3-12, Mark x. 2-12), 
though belonging, according to the Evangelists, to the last journey of Jesus, is 
of the same stamp with the disputations which they, for the most part, assign 
to the last residence of Jesus in Jerusalem. Some Pharisees propose to Jesus 
the question, at that time much discussed in the Jewish schools,® whether it 
be lawful for a man to put away his wife for every cause. To avoid a con- 
tradiction between modem practice and the dictum of Jesus, it has been 
alleged that he here censures the species of diyorce which was the only one 
known at that period, namely, the arbitrary, dismissal of a wife; but not the 
judicial separation resorted to in the present day.^® But ^his very argument 
involves the admission, that Jesus denounced dl the forms of divorce known 
to him ; hence the questiofli still tenths whether,, if he could have had cog- 
nisance of the modem procedure in dissolving matrimony, he would have 
held it right to limit his; general pansure. 'Of the succe^ing declarationi 

® Vidf Wette, exeg. Handb. L l, p. 

' ^ Analogous passages frdin Jewt^ writings are given in Wetstdin, Schbttgen, 

In loc. . ' . 

• Bemidbar R. ad. Nam. v. 30, in Wetstdb, p. ,303; ; 

E.g. Paulas, L. J. i, b, s. 46. 
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prompted by a question of the disdpl^,** namely, that celibacy may be 
practised for the mngdom of heaven’s sake, Jems himself says, that it cannot 
be understood by all, but only by those /b vmm [it h given (v. l i). That the 
doctrine of Jesos may not run counter to mod^ ppinioii, it has been eagerly 
suggested, that his ^^ne^ric on celitnccy had relation solely to the circum* 
stances of the coming time, or toi the nature Of the afkietolic mission, which 
would be impeded by family ties.^ But theie is even less intimation of this 
special bearing in the mkt, than in the analo^hs passage s Cor. viL 35 ff.,** 
and, adheri^ to a simple interpretation, it must be granted that we have here 
one of the instances in which ascetic principles, such as wo'e then prevalent 
espedally amoi^.the &senes,i* manifest themselves in the teachmg of Jesus, 
as represented in the sjmoptical gospels. 

The controversial mscoutses which Matthew, almost throughout in agree- 
ment with the other ^noptists, places after the enltance of Jesus into Jeru> 
Salem (xxi. 23-27 ; xxii. 13-46),^* are certainly preeminently genuine frag- 
ments, having precisely the spirit and tone of the rabbinical dialectics in the 
time of Jesus. The third and fifth among them are particularly worthy of 
note, because they exhibit Jesus as an interpreter of Scripture^ With respect 
to the former, wherein Jesus endeavours to convince the SaddMcees that there 
will be a resurrection of the dead, from the Mosaic designation of God as the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of J^cob, maintaining that he is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living (Matt xxiL 31-33 parall.): Paulus admits that 
Jesus here argues subtilly, while he contends that the qoncksion is really 
involved in the premises. But in the expression 

Abraham^ etc., which had become a mere formula, nothing moth 4 s implied 
than that Jehovah, as he had been the protecting Deity of these men, would 
for ever continue such to their posterity. An individual relation subsisting 
between Jehovah and the patriarchs after their death, is nowhere else alluded 
to in the Old Testament, and could only be discovered in the above form by 
rabbinical interpreters, at a time when it was thought desirable, at any cost, to 
show that the idea of immortality, which had become prevalent, was contained 
in the law j where, however, it is not to be met with by unprejudiced eyes. 
We find the relation of God to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, adduced as a 
guarantee kjS immortality elsewhere in rabbinical aigumentations, all of which 
could hardly have been modelled on this one of Jesus.” If we look into the 
most recent commentaries, we nowhere find a candid confession as to the real 
character of the argumentation in question. Olshausen has wonders to tell of 
the deep truth contained in i^ and thinks that he can deduce from it, in the 
shortest way, the aiith^timfy and divinity of Uie Pentateuch. Paulus sees 
the validity of the pioirf between the lines of die t^; Fritzsehe is silent 
Wherefore these ei^ons^ Why is the praise .of haidng seen clearly, and 
spoken openly, in this matter, abandmied to the WoUbhb^el Fragmentist ? 

For probable dopto to the conectoe^ of the giten to this discourse of 

Jesus, vid. Kcander, C. Ghn, a. 5*5, Anna, , . ' . 

Paulus, ib. s. 599 , ' 

In this pass^^ it is'tiiie is at sj^oUHUended. os good for frestnt: 

distress ; but the Ai)0$tle %ei;nb| itst jthene t fby. <it v, Ja of, he adds, iSr is unmarrisd 
^eanthf^r tki i5f motive to 

celibacy which tUust pc aqua% aud whkh. affords us U j^Umpse 

into the fundamental ;Pi|t!d*s srhwi Stiickert's Corpiineiitary in loc. 

^ f MaiEMase Bai Isse in 
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What spectres aad double-sighted beings, must Moses and Jesus have been, if 
thajr mixed with ^«ir cotenqwraiies without anj real pai:ticipatioa in their 
opinions and weaknesses, their joys and gridii : i^ mentelly dwelling apart 
from their age and nation, they conformed to these reladons only externally 
and by accommodation, while, internally and ao^rding to their nature, th^ 
stood among the foremost ranks of the enlightened in modern tintas ! Far 
more noble were these men/ nay, they would then only engage bur sympathy 
and reverence, if, in a genuinmy hunian manner, struggling with the limita- 
tions and prejudices of their age, they succumbed to them in a hundred 
secondary matters, and only attained perfect freedom in relation to the one 

E ': by which each was destined to contribute to the advancement of man- 

A controversial question concerning the Messiah is proposed (v. 41-46) 
to the Pharisees by Jesus, namely, How can the same personage, be at once 
the Lord and the son of David ? Paulus maintains that this is a model of 
interpretation in conformity with the text ; an assertion which is no good 
augury that his own poss^ses that qualification. According to him, Jesus, in 
asking how David could call the Messiah, when in the general opinion 
he was his son, intended to apprise the Pharisees, that in this Psalm it is not 
David who is speaking of the Messiah, but another poet who is speaking of 
David as his lord, so that to suppose this warlike psalm a messianic one, is a 
mistake. Why, asks Paulus, should not Jesus have found out this interprete* 
tion, since it is the one ? But this is the grand error of his mitire scheme 
of interpretation — to suppose that what is truth m itself, or more correctly, for 
us, must, even to the minutest details, have been truth for Jesus and the 
apostles. The miqority.of ancient Jewish interpreters apply this psalm to the 
Messiah ] the ap(»tles use it as a prophecy concerning Cl^ist (Acts ii. 34 f ; 
I Cor. XV. 25) ; Jesus himself, according to Matthew, and Mark, adds iv 
iryevftan to AafltS Kokct atriy Kv/hov, thus plainly giving his approval to the 
notion that it is David who there speaks, and that the Messiah is his subject : 
how then can it be thought that he held the contrary opinion ? It is far more 
probably as Olshausen has well shown, that Jesus believed the psalm to be a 
messianic one : while, on the: other hand, Paulus is equally correct in main* 
taining that it originally referred, not to the Messiah, but to some Jewish 
ruler, whether David or another. Thus we find that Jesus here gives a model 
of interpretation, in conformity, not with the text, but with the spirit of 'his 
time : a discoveiy which, if the above observations be just, ought to excite no 
surprise. The solutiph , of the enigma which Jesus here proposes to the 
Pharisees, lay without doubt, acoordibg to his idea, in the doctrine of the 
higher nature of the Messiah ; whefber he held that,, in virtue of this, he 
might be stylbd the Lc^ of David, wbSe, in virtue of b^ human nature^ he 
might also be regarded as bis son ; or '^hether bp: wish<^' to remove the latter 
notirm as errimeous.^ Tbe result/ bbwbvef, and pttbaps also the intention 
of^fesus with respect to the Pharisees, was merely to ppnvince them that he 
was capable of retaliating in' their: own way, by bmharrassing them 

with captious questions, and that with 'better success than they had obtained 
in their attempt^ to eritia|i .hiiri. ' Henpe the Biyangelists place this passage 
at the close of the. di^tljions: {Htim^ed by die Pharisees, and Matthew 
adds, NtMhtr durst dny '^Jbrth tah Mm nms jussthus ,• 

a condttding form >lneh i, hrth^rer than after, die lesson ad* 


.. ** Vid, Wetstdn, in ioc, Heigstenbol;, OnnitdL . }, a, a ipp. £ f dsp Psaks Idomdf, 
'ciRg. HaUfik 3, 8, >. 283 £ ' . 

^ Comp. De Wdttei lii.loc,. ' 
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Ddimistered to the Sadducees, where it is placed by I^uke {xt. 4o\ or than alter 
the diiscussion on the greatest commandment^ where it is introduced by Mark 
(xiL 34 ). 

Immediately before this question of Jesus, the first two Evangelists narrate 
a conversation with a lawyer^ vofxiKQ^^ or smh^ y/oa/x/j^rcv?, concerning the 
greatest commandment. (Matt xxii. 34 if,; Mark xii. 28 ff.) lijiatthew 
annexes this conversation to the dispute with the Sadducees, as if the 
Pharisees wished, by their question as to the greatest commandment, to 
avenge the defeat of the Sadducees. It is well known, however, that these 
sects were not thus friendly ; on the contrary, we read in the Acts (xxiii. 7), 
that the Pharisees were inclined to go over to the side of one whom they had 
previously persecuted, solely because he had had the address to take the posi- 
tion of an opponent towards the Sadducees. We may here quote Schneck- 
enburgeris observation.^^ that Matthew not seldom (iii. 7, xvi, i) places 
the Pharisees and Sadducees side by side in a way that represents, not their 
real hostility, but their association in the memory of tradition, in which one 
opposite suggested another. In this respect, Markus mode of annexing this 
conversation to the foregoing, is more consistent ; but ail the synoptists seem 
to labour under a common mistake in supposing that these discussions, 
grouped together in tradition on account of their analogy, followed each other 
so closely in time, that one colloquy elicited another. Luke does not give 
the question concerning the greatest commandment in connexion with the 
controversies on the resurrection and on the Messiah ; but he has a similai 
incident earlier, in his narrative of the journey to Jerusalem (x. 25 ff.). The 
general opinion is that the first two Evangelists recount the same occurrence 
and the third, a distinct one.^ It is true that the narrative of Luke differs 
from that of Matthew and Mark, in several not immaterial points. The first 
difference, which we have already noticed, relates to chronological position, 
and this has been the chief inducement to the supposition of two events. 
The next difference lies in the nature of the question, which, in Luke, turns on 
the rule of life calculated to insure the inheritance of eternal life, but, in the 
other Evangelists, on the greatest commandment. The third difference is in 
the subject who pronounces this commandment, the first two synoptists re- 
presenting it to be Jesus, the third, the lawyer. Lastly, there is a difference 
as to the issue, the lawyer in Luke putting a second, self-vindicatory, question, 
which calls forth the parable of the good Samaritan ; while in the two other 
Evangelists, he retires either satisfied, or silenced by the answer to the first. 
Meanwhile, even between the narrative of Matthew and that of Mark, there 
are important divergencies. The principal relates to the character of the 
querist, Who in Matthew proposes his questiop with a view to tem^t Jesus 
; in Mark, with g<^ intentions, b^use he had perceived that 
Jesus had answered the Sadducees well Paulus, indeed, although he else- 
where (Luke X. 25) considers the act of tempting as the putting 

a person to the ^roof to subserve interested views, pronounces that the word 
wtipAlm in this instance can only be intend^ in a good sense. But the sole 
ground for this interpretation liesy not in Ii^tibew, but in Mark, and in the 
unfounded sup|)0sitioh t^^^ two writers eoqld not have a different idea of 
the character, arid ifttentitm ^ the inquiring doett* of the law. Fritzsche has 
correctly pointed dtit conciliating Mattiiew and Mark as lying, 

paitly in the meaning of and partly in the contexi^ It being 

inadmissible to supppie: ^ guestioi^ frioidly^ 
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withoilt any intimation of the distinction on the part of the writer. With this 
important diversi^ is connected the minor one, that whije in Matthew, the 
scribe, after Jesus has recited the two commandments, is silent, apparently 
from shame, which is no sign of a friendly disposition on his part towards 
Jfesus ; in Mark, he not only bestows on Jesus the approving expression, 
W?//, Master^ thou hast said the truths but enlarges on his doctrine so as to 
draw from Jesus the declaration that he has anmetei discreetly^ and is, not far 
from the kingdom of God. It may be also noticed that while in Matthew 
Jesus simply repeats the commandment of love, in Mark he prefaces it by the 
words, Hear^ O Israel^ the Lord thy God is one Lord, Thus, if it be held 
that the differences between the narrative of Luke, and that of the two other 
Evangelists, entail a necessity for supposing that they are founded on two 
separate events ; the no slighter differences between Mark and Matthew must 
in all consistency be made a reason for supposing a third. But it is so 
difficult to credit the reality of three occurrences essentially alike, that the other 
alternative, of reducing them to one, must, prejudice apart, be always pre- 
ferred The narratives of Matthew and Mark are the most easily identified ; 
but there are not wanting points of contact between Matthew and Luke, for 
in both the lawyer vo/uk6s appears as a tempter and is not im- 

pressed in favour of Jesus by lus answer; nor even^|>etween Luke and Mark, 
for these agree in appending explanatory remarks to the greatest command- 
ment, as well as in the insertion of forms of assent, such as, Thou hast 
answered rights Thdu hast said the truth. Hence it is evident that to fuse 
only two of their narratives is a half measure, and that we must either regatd 
all three as independent, or all three as identical : whence again we may 
observe the freedom which was used by the early Christian legend, in giving 
various forms to a single fact or idea — the fundamental fact in the present 
case being, that, out of the whole Mosaic code, Jesus had selected the two 
commandments concerning the love of God and our neighbour as the most 
excellent.^® 

We come now to the great anti-pharisaic, discourse, which Matthew gives 
(xxiii.) as a sort of pitched battle after the skirmishing of the preceding dis- 
putations. Mark (xii. 38 ff.) and Luke (xx. 45 ff.) have also a discourse of 
Jesus against the scrihes^ ypa/i/uAms, but extending no farther than a few 
verses. It is however highly probable, as our modern critics allow,** that 
Jesus should launch out into fuller invectives against that body of men under 
the circumstances in which Matthew places that discourse, and it is almost 
certain that such sharp enunciations must have preceded the catastrophe ; so 
that it is not admissible to control the account of the first Evangelist by the 
meagre one of the two other synoptists^*^ especially as the former is distin- 
guished by connectedtaess and unity.^ It is true that much of what Matthew 
here presents as a continuous address, is assigned by Luke to various scenes 
and occasions, and it would hence follow that the former has, in this case 
again, blended the original .elements of the discourse with kindred matter, 
belonging to the discourses of various periods,*^ if it could be shown that the 
arrangement of Luke is the correct one ; a ])osition which must therefore be 
examined. Those parts of the ahti«pharisaic harangue which Luke has in 
common with Matthew, are, excepting the couple of verses which he places 
in the same connexion as Matthew; tntro 4 uced by him as concomitant with 

Comp. De Wette, cxeg# Handh*, I, I, i. 

** Siefifert, fiber den Urspifttng des erstea Ev.., s. iijr f. 

** Comp. De Wette, i, i, s. 189. 

** Schuk, fiber das Abendmahl, s. 313 f. ; Scnneekenburger, fiber den Ursprung^ s. 54. 
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two entertsunments to which he represents T^s is being invited by Pharisees 
(xi. 37 ff. ; xiv. I ff.}— ^4 politeness on their part which appears in' no other 
gospel The expositors of the present day, almost with one voice, concur 
in admiring the naturalness and iaithfttlness with which Luke has preserved 
to us the or^iinal occasions of these discourses*^. It is certainly natural 
enough that, in the second entertainment Jesu^ ' observing the efforts of die 
guests to obtain the highest ^aces for themselves, should take occasion tP 
admonish them against assuming the precedence at iieasts, even on the low 
ground , of prudential . considemtions ; and diis admonition appears in a 
curtailed form, and without any special cause in the final anti-pharisaic dis- 
course in Matthew, Mark, and even in Luke again (xx. 46). But it is other- 
wise with the diSconrse which Luke attaches to the earlier entertainment in 
the Pharisee’s house. In the very commencement of this rep^ JTesus not 
only speaks of the rtmning, dpany:j, and with which the 

Pharisees fill the cup and platter, and honours them with the tide of fools, 
S^povts, but breaks f<»th into a denunciation of woe, oi)aS, against them and 
the scribes and doctors -of the law, threatening them with retribution for all 
the blood that had beeii shed by their fathers, whose deeds they approved. 
We grant that Attic urbanity is not to be expected in a Jewish teacher, but 
even according to the oriental standard, such inVectives uttered at table 
against the host and his guests, would be the grossest dereliction of what is - 
due to hospitality. This was obvious to Schleiermacher's acute perception ; 
and he therefore supposes that the meal passed off amicably, and that it was 
not until its close, when Jesus was again out of the house, that the host 
expressed his surprise at the neglect of the usual ablutions by Jesus and bis 
disciples, and that Jesus answered with so much asperity,*^ But to assume 
that the writer has not described the meal itself and the incidents that accom- 
panied it, and that he has noticed it merely for the sake of its connexion with 
the subsequent discourse, is an arbitrary mode of overcoming the difficulty. 
For the text runs thus : And he went in and sat down to meat. And when the 
Fharisee saw it, he marvelled that he had not first washed before dinner. And 
the Lord said unto hits, elsreKBihv Si ardneaer' S Si ^ofiurdios Usin' ifiav/uweyf Srt 
ov TrpSroy i^asrrio&'j — ' ttwt o Ktl/xos trpot aSriv. It is manif^tly im- 
possible to thriist in between these sentences the duration of the meal, and it 
must have been the intention of the writer to attach he mat wiled IdavpMorty 
to he sat down to meat Sviawar, and he said 'ttvw to he marvelled 
But if this could not really have been the case, unless Jesus violated in the 
grossest manner, the simplest dictates of cirility, thore is an end to the 
vaunted. accuracy of Inke in his allocation of this .discourse: and we. havn 
only to ihqiure how he could be led to ^ye it so false a position. ' Thfe is to 
be discovered by comparing the manner in which die ' two other SynopristB 
mention the offence of the Pharisees, at riie ptnisabn of the : ablutions bdbre 
meals by Jesus and his disciples : a oircumstajoixi, . to which they annex dia- 
CQursesdiffei^ front those given by tAdEj& Th':ldat’tiit^ (xv. i ff.), scribes 
and Pharisees Jesus why his discaples do not observe the 
custom of washing i^ose hieai? ^Itis thns inij^ed mat . they knew cff this 
omission, as tbfif na^ bjs jsuppose^ W tfpcfi- In Mark (viu i ff.), th^ 
look on (i8^<s,(7ii[^e.soniie‘|di$ci|dj^ of J^tis ydth tufwashen hands, and 
call them 10 a(x:oahit,.iM. this' . ' 1 ^^ Xhkn, Jesus himself 


** SdilelBfBiaiihct, tibia 4 ea ,Inl»^.a 'tga, i ttw writers 
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dines with a Phariisee, and on this occasion it is observed tiut he .neglects the 
usual wasbbgs. This is an evident climax : hearing, mto<^sing> taking food 
tc^e^er. Was it formed, in the descending gradation, ftom Luke to 
Matthew, or, in the ascending bn^ from hlatdiew^ to Luka ? From the 
point of view adopted by the recent critics of the . fimt go^el, the former 
mode will be held the most probable, namely, that the memory of the original 
scene, the repast in the Pharisee’s house, was lost in the process of tradition, 
and is therefore wanting in the 6rst gospel. But, apart from the difficulty of 
conceiving that this discourse was uttered under the circumstances with which 
it is invested by Luke, it is by no ineans in accordance with the course of 
tradition, when once in possession of so dramatic a particular as a feast, to let 
it fall again, but rather to supply i^ if lacking. The general tendency of the 
legend is to transform tire ab^ract mto the concrete, the mediate into the 
immediate, hearsay into vision, the spectator into the participator j and as 
the offence taken against Jesus by the Pharisees referred, among other things, 
to the usages of the table, nothing waa more natural .than for legend to asso* 
ciate the origin of the offence wim a particular place and occasion, and for 
this purpose to imagine invitations given to Jesus by Pharisees— invitations 
which would be historically suspicious, if for no other reason than that Luke 
alone knows anything of them. Here, then, we again find Luke in his 
ffivourite employment of furnishing a frame to the discourses of Jesus which, 
tradition had delivered to him; a procedure much farther removed from 
historic faithfulness, than the effort of Matthew to give unity to discourses 
gathered from different periods, without adding matter of bis own. The 
formation of the climax above displayed, can only be conceived, in accord- 
ance with the general relation, between the synoptists, in the following 
manner ; Mark, who in this instance evidently had Matthew before him, 
enriched his account with the dramatic expression t&ivTcs ; while Luke, inde- 
pendent of both, has added a repast, Sstwov, whether presented to him by a 
more developed tradition, or invent^ by his own more fertile imagination. 
Together with this unhistorical positimi, the proportions themselves seem to 
be disfigured in Luke (xi 39-41, 49), and the observation of the lawyer, 
Master, thus saying ffiou reproachest us also (xi. 45), too much resembles an 
artificid transition from the philippic against the Pharisees, to that against the' 
doctors of the law.** 

Another passage in this discourse has been the subject of much discussion. 
It is that (v. 35) in which Jesus threatens his cotemporaries, ffiat all the 
innocent blood shed from that of Abel to that of Zacharias,-the son of Bara> 
chias, slain in the templ^ will be reqtured of their generation. The Zacfaarias 
of whbm such an end is. nktrated s .Clfron. xxiv. si'Qi ffi was a son, not of 
Barachias, but of Jehoiada. Op the other hand, ffiere was a Zaicharias, the 
son of Baruch, vrho came to a similar end’ in the Jewish war.** Moreover, it 
appears unlikely that Jesus' would refer to a murder wludi took place 850 ac.. 
as the last. Henee it was at first supposed that we have in 35 a prophecy, 
and afterwards, a confssibh (ff the iearlier brith the later event ; and the latter 
notion has been psed as an aecesso^' proof that the first gospel is a posterior 
compilation.** It is, Itowevediequafi^ pidbabte, that fee 2 !^chaiias, son of 
Jehoiada, whose death is xpitraied inj tl^ has been confound^ 

with the p.inphet Zechjfria|t, frho wasjtSoit Of Banchias (ZedL i, t ; L>X:K.| 


** Cmap. De Wette, extg. ttahdh; 1, t, a S*.s. 67, ffi. 

. Josej^, b, j. iv. V. 4. ' ' ' 1 ■' 
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Baruch) in Josephus, is not the same name) | ^ especkHy as a Tai|[um, 
«vidently in consequence of a like confusion with the prophet who was a 
gran^on of Iddo, calls the murdered Zechariah a son of Iddo.^ The murder 
of a prophet, mentioned by Jeremiah (xxvi. 3$), was doubtless subsequent to 
that of Zechariah, but in the Jewish order of the canonical books, Jeremiah 
precedes the Chronicles ; and to oppose a . murder revealed in the first 
canonical book, to one recorded in the last, was entirely in the style of 
Jewish parlance.** 

Aiter having considered all the discourses of Jesus given by Matthew, 
and compared them widi their parallels, with the exception of those which 
had come before us in previous discussions, or which have yet to come before 
us in our examination of single incidents in the public ministry, or of the 
history of the passion : it might appear requisite to the completeness of our 
criticism, that we should also give a separate investigation to the connexion 
in which the two other synoptists give the discourses of Jesus, and from this 
point review the parallels in Matthew. But we have already cast a compara- 
tive glance over the most remarkable discourses in Luke and Mark, and gone 
through the parables which are peculiar to each ; and as to the remainder of 
what they offer in the form of discourses, it will either come under our future 
consideration, or if not, the point of view from which it is to be criticised, has 
been sufficiently indicated in the foregoing investigations. 

Vid. Theile, Uber Zacharias Barachias Sohn, in Winer’s und Eogelhaidt’s neuem krit. 
Jontn., 3, s. 401 ff. ; De Wette, in loc. 

TargumThien. ii. 3o, in Wetstein, s. 491. 

•* Comp. De Wette, in loc. 



CHAPTER VIL 

DISCOURSES OF JESUS IN THE FOURTH GOSPELp 


§ So. 


CONVERSATION OF JESUS WITH NICODEMUS. 

The first considerable specimen which the fourth gospel gives of the teach- 
ing of Jesus, is his conversation with Nicodemus (iiL 1-21), In the previous 
chapter (23-25) it is narrated, that during the first passover attended by Jesus 
after his entrance on his public ministry, he had won many to faith in him 
by the miracles^ criy/Jtcta, which he performed, but that he did not commit 
himself to them because he saw through them ; he was aware, that is, of the 
uncertainty and impurity of their faith. Then follows in our present chapter^ 
as an example, not only of the adherents whom Jesus had found even thus 
early, but also of the wariness with which he tested and received them, a 
more detailed account how Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews and a Pharisee, 
applied to him, and how he was treated by Jesus. 

It is through the Gospel of John alone that we learn anything of this 
Nicodemus, who in vii. 50 f. appears as the advocate of Jesus, so far as to 
protest against his being condemned without a hearing, and in xix. 39 as the 
partaker with Joseph of Arimathea of the care of interring Jesus. Modern 
criticism, with reason, considers it surprising that Matthew (with the other 
synoplists) does not even mention the name of this remarkable adherent of 
Jesus, and that we have to gather all our knowledge of him from the fourtli 
gospel; since the peculiar relation in which Nicodemus stood to Jesus, and 
his participation in the care of his interment, must have been as well known 
tp Matthew as to John. This difficulty has been numbered among the argu- 
ments which are thought to prove that the first gospel was not written by the 
Apostle Matthew, but was the product of a tradition considerably more remote 
from the time and locality of Jesus.^ But the fact is that the common fund 
of tradition on which all the synoptists drew had preserved no notice of this 
Nicodemus. With toucliing piety the Christian legend ha» recorded in the 
tablets of her memory, the names pf aJi the others who helped to render the 
last honours to their murdered master-^of Joseph of Arimathea and the two 
Marys (Matt. xxvu. 57-61 J>arall)j why then was Nicodemus the only 
neglected one— he who was especially distinguished among those who tended 
the remains of Jesus, by his npetumah interview with the teacher sent from 
God, and by his advocacy of him among the chief priests and Pharisee^? It 
is so difficult to conceive ihat the name of this man^ if he had really assumed 
such a position, would have vanished &om the popular; evmigeUcal tradition 

' S«huh, Uber das Abendmahl, 

3^5 - 
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without leaving a single tracts that one is induced to inquire vthether the 
contrary supposition be not more carable of explanation : namely, that such 
ft relation between Nicodemus and Jesus might have been fabricated ^ 1 ^ 
tradition, and adopted by the author of the fourth gospel without having 
really subsisted. 

John xiL 43, it is expresdj said that mat^ ampttg tke thief rukrs believe^T 
on J^us, but concerded theur iiuth from dread of excommunication by tEkU' 
Pharisees, because the fridse of mm more than the fraise of Go 0 
That towards the end of his career mufty i^ple of rank believed in Jesus, 
even ui secret only, is not very ^Hrobable^ sbce no indication of it appears in 
the Acte of the Apostil ; for that the advice of Gamaliel (Acts v. 34 ff.) did 
not ordinate in a positively favourable disposition towards the cause of 
Jesus, seems to be sufficiently demonstrated by the spirit of his disciple Saul. 
Moreover the synoptiste make Jesus declare iii plain terms that the secret of 
his Messiahship had been reveled only to babis, and hidden from the wise 
and prudent (Matt xL 35 ; Luke x. si), and Joseph of Arimathea is the only 
individual of the ruling class whom they mentiqn as an adherent of Jesus. 
How, then, if Jesus did not really attach to hiinself any from the upper ranks, 
came the case to be represented differently at a later period? In John viL 
48 £ we read that the Pharisees sought to disparage Jesus by the remark that 
nolle of the rulers or of the Pharisees, but only the ignorant populace, 
believed on him ; and even later adversaries of Christianity, for example, 
Cclsus, laid great stress on the circumstance that Jesus had had as his disci- 
ples hrs^rfram &» 6 pinrovi, reKmai km vavras rovs iroytfpordrovs,^ This 
reproach was a thorn in the side of the early church, and though as long as 
her members were drawn only from the people, she might reflect with satis- 
faction on the declarations of Jesus, in which he had pronounced the peor, 
nruxoit, and simple, vi/wfow, blessed ; yet so soon as she w'as joined by men 
of rank and education, these would lean to the idea that converts like them- 
selves had not been wanting to Jesus during his life. But, it would be 
objected, nothing had been hitherto known of such converts. Naturally 
enough, it might be answered ; since fear of their equals would induce them 
to conceal their relations with Jesus. Thus a door was opened for the 
admission of any number of secret adherents among the higher class (John 
xii. 42 f.). But, it would be further urged, how could they have intercourse 
with Jesus unobserved ? Under the veU of the night, would be the answer ; 
and thus the scene was laid for the interviews of such men with Jesus (xix. 
39). This, however, would not suffice ; a representative of this class must 
actually, appear on the scene : Joseph of Arimathea might have been chos^ 

' his name being still extant in the synoptical, tradition ; but the idea of him 
wasitoo definite, and it was the interest of the legend to name triple than one 
eminent friend of Jesus. Hence a new personae was devised, whose Gre^ 
name seems to point him out significantly as the representative of 

the dominant class.^. That this developmmit df the legend is confined to the 
fourth is tb be explrunCd, p'^ly by ffie generally admitted lateness of 

its origin, and p^ly .on the ground that in the evidently more cultivated 
circle, in which it of the adherents of Jesuf to the 

* This secriit niikosne'itsiih* Paulas, beicaaseit' gives a'usefnl hint 

as to maay o^coneaces is.uie life dr the' eauMe of which isre not obvious " (L, J. i, 

b, s. openlyy is fond .of using 

such secret 'teftuenthd allies of much that 'is min^ 
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common people would be more offensive, than in the circle in which the 
synoptical tradition was formed Thus the reproach which, modem criticism 
has cast on the first gospel, on the score of its silence respecting Nicodemus, 
is turned npon the fourth, on the score of its information on the same 
subject. 

These considerations, however, should not create any prejudice against the 
ensuing conversation, which is the proper object of our investigations. This 
may still be in the main genuine ; Jesus may have held such a conversation 
with one of |his adherents, and our Evangelist may have embellished it no 
further than by making this interlocutor a man of rank. Neither will we, 

. with the author of the Probabilia, take umbrage at the opening address of 
Nicodemus, nor complain, with him, that there is a want of connexion 
between that address and the answer of Jesus.^ The requisition of a new birth 
avoiflev), as a condition of entrance into the kingdom of heaven, 
does not differ essentially from the summons with which Jesus opens his 
ministry in the synoptical gospels, Repent ye^ for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. New birth, or new creation, was a current image among the Jews, 
especially as denoting the conversion of an idolater into a worshipper of 
Jehovah. It was customary to say of Abraham, that when, according to the 
Jewish supposition, he renounced idolatry for the worship of the true God, 
he became a new creature nna).® The proselyte, too, in allusion to 
his relinquishing all his previous associations, was compared to a new-born 
child.’' That such phraseology was common among the Jews at that period, 
is shown by the confidence with which Paul applies, as if it required no 
explanation, the term new creation^ Komj xtictw , to those truly converted to 
Christ. Now, if Jesus required, even from the Jews, as a condition of 
entrance into the messianic kingdom, the new birth which they ascribed to 
their heathen proselytes, Nicodemus might naturally wonder at the requisi- 
tion, since the Israelite thought hitnself, as such, unconditionally entitled to 
that kingdom: and this is the construction which has been put upon his 
question v. 4.® But Nicodemus does not ask, How canst thou say that a 
Jew, or a child of Abraham, must be born again ? His ground of wonder is 
that Jesus appears to suppose it possible for a man to be born again, and 
that when he is old. It does not, ther^ore, astonish him that spiritual new 
birth should be expected in a Jew, but corporeal new birth in a man. How 
an oriental, to whom figurative speech in general — ^how a Jew, to whom the 
image of the new birth in particular must have been familiar ^how especially 
a master of Israel, in whom the misconstruction of figuraitive phrases cannot, 
as in the apostles (e.g. Matt xv. 15 f. \ xvi. y), be ascribed to want of educa- 
tion — could understand this expression literally, has been matter of extreme 
surprise to expositors of all parties, as well as to Jesus (v.. 10). Hence some 
have sussed that the Pharist^ really understood Jesus, and only intended by 
his queslbn to test the ability of Jesus to interpret his figurative expression 

^ Frob*, p. 44. Bretschneididr is however^ in declaring against Knindl’s method of 
supplying a connexion between the dispoaisesin Jphnv Iw.the k^ertion of propositions and 
intermediate discourses, supposed 40 iWtve beep I4cke judiciously admits (1, p. 

446) that if» id John, aomeuui^ ai^ears tb. between two 'consecutive exprei^ions 

of Jesus, we are yet to suppose that tliere was ah jfcmetiiate connexion between them in the 
mind of the Evangelist, and it is this i Which it. is the task of mtegesis to aseertaini , 

In truth the discourses in the fourth jgispei aretiiever entirely wanting in cmmexion (apart 
from the exceptions to be noticed in. $ 01 % though that cpnoesuon^ is sometimes very 

^ Bereschith R*, sect 39 h xxxviu. aMiammidtWr R., It f. ccxi. a. T^chmUH f» V; a, 
in Schditgen, U js., 704 Sbmethihg similar is Wdd.bf Moses, fiom Sohemo^K R.,. tb^ c 

^ Jevamoth f. IxfL i, xcit I, in Lightfoot, p« 9^^; ; . 

• E*g. Khkpp, comm, in cohbq. Christi jcmu Nicod. in }oe* : 
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into a simple proposition : ® but Jesus does not treat him as a hypocrite, as 
in that case he must have done — he continues to instruct him, as one really 
ignorant ywwrKovTa ^v. lo). Others give the question the following turn : 
This cannot be meant in a physical sense, how then otherwise ? But the 
true drift of the question is rather the contrary : By these words I can only 
understand physical new birth, but how is this possible ? Our wonder at the 
ignorance of the Jewish doctor, therefore, returns upon us ; and it is heigh- 
tened when, after the copious explanation of Jesus (v. 5-8), that the new 
birth which he required was a spiriitml births ycvviy^^veu i#c roO 7rv€vfiaroSf 
Nicodemus has made no advance in comprehension, but asks with the same 
obtuseness as before (v. 9), How can these things be 9 By this last difficulty 
Liicke is so straitened, that, contrary to his ordinary exegetical tact, he refers 
the continued amazement of Nicodemus (as other expositors had referred his 
original question) to the circumstance that Jesus maintained the necessity of 
new birth even for Israelites. But, in that case, Nicodemus would have 
inquired concerning the necessity, not the possibility, of that birth ; instead 
of asking, How can these things be ? he would have asked, Why must these 
things be? This inconceivable mistake in a Jewish doctor is not then to 
be explained away, and our surprise must become strong suspicion so soon as 
it can be shown, that legend or the Evangelist had inducements to represent 
this individual as more simple than he really was. First, then, it must occur 
to us, that in all descriptions and recitals, contrasts are eagerly exhibited ; 
hence in the representation of a colloquy in which one party is the teacher, 
the other the taught, there is a strong temptation to create a contrast to the 
wisdom tf the former by exaggerating the simplicity of the latter. Further, 
we must remember the satisfaction it must give to a Christian mind of that 
age, to place a master of Israel in the position of an unintelligent person, by 
the side of the Master of the Christians. Lastly, it is, as we shall presently see 
more clearly, the constant method of the fourth Evangelist in detailing the 
conversations of Jesus, to form the knot and the progress of the discussion, 
by making the interlocutors understand literally what Jesus intended figura- 
tively. 

In reply to the second query of Nicodemus, Jesus takes entirely the tone 
of the fourth Evangelist’s prologue (v. 11-13).^^ The question hence arises, 
whether the Evangelist borrowed from Jesus, or lent to him his own style. 
A previous investigation has decided in favour of the latter alternative.'® 
But this inquiry referred merely to the form of the discourses ; in relation to 
their matter, its analogy with the ideas of Philo, does not authorize us at 
onte to conclude that the writer here puts his Alexandrian doctrine of the 
Logos into the mouth of Jesus ; because the expressions, We speak that we 
do kko7v^ etc. 0 olZapLcv AoXov/acv k. r. X., and, No man hath ascended up to 
heaven^ etc, ovSets dvaj3€j3rjK€v k, r. X., have an analogy with Matt. xi. 27 j 
and the idea of the pre-existerice of the Messiah which is here propounded, 
is, as we have seei^ not foreign to the Apostle Paul 

V. 14 and 15 Jesus proceeds from the more simple things of the earth, 
fwtyetotv, the coinmunications concerning the new birth, to the more difficult 

• Paiilus, C6bm- 4, S.: - L. J* L a# s. 176. 
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tiifegi of heomi, fn^tanois, the umooncemtitt of lAe dcttiiutkHa of the 
to avioarioas death. The Son of Man, he atm must btlifttiup 
which, in John’s phrasedogy, stj^ifies eradfixun, with an allusion 
to a (^oc^ng exaltadon), in die someway, and with the same ^(ect^ as the 
hrnzen serpent Num. sad. 8, 9. Here many questions press upon m. Is it 
Omhbl^ diat Jesus already, at the vot commencement of his. puUic ministry, 
foresaw his deadi, and in the specific fiwih of cruci&don 7 and that lo^ 
before he instructed his disdples on this point, he made a communication on 
the subject to a Pharisee 7 Can it be held consistent with the wisdom of 
Jesus as a teacher, that he shoidd impart such knowledge to Nicodemus? 
Even Liickei* puts the question why, when Nicodemus had not understood 
the mote obvious doctrine Jesus tormented him with the more recondite, 
and especially with &e secret of the Messiah’s death, which was then so 
remote 7 He answers: it accords perfectly with the wisdom of Jesus as a 
teadier, d»t he should reveal the sufierings appointed for him by God as 
early as possible, because no instraction was better adapted to cast down 
fidse worldly hopes. But the more remote the idea of the Messiah’s d«ith 
firom the conceptions of his cotemporaries, owing to the worldliness of their 
eapectations, the more impressively and unequivocally must Jesus express 
that idea, if he wished to promulgate it 1 not in an enigmatical form which he 
could not be sure that Nicodemus would understand. Liicke continues: 
Nicodemus was a man opmi to instruction; one of whom good might be 
expected. But in this very conversation, his dulness of comprehension in 
eariUfy things, jsrrydo, had evinced that he must have stOl less capadtyr for 
heavmy things, hnvpdtfuii and, according to v. 12, Jesus himself aespaired 
ot enlightening him with respect to them. Liicke, however, observes, that it 
was a practice with Jesus to follow up easy doctrine which had not been 
compr^ended, by difficult doctrine which was of course less comprehensible ; 
that he purposed thus to give a spur to the minds of his hearers, and by 
strainii^ their attention, engage them to reflect. But the examples which 
Liidte adduces of sudi proceeding on the. part of Jesus, are all drawn from 
the fourth go^wL Now the very point in question is, whether that gospel 
correctly represents the tead^g of Jesus ; consequendy Liicke argues in a 
circle. We have seen a rimilar procedure ascribed to Jesus in his converse' 
timi with the woman of Samaria, and we have already declared our opinion 
that such an overburthening of weak faculties with enigma on enigm^ does 
not accord with the wise tide as to the communication of doctrine^ which the 
same gospel puts into the mouth of Jesus, xvi. is. It would not stimulate 
but confiise, the mind of the hearer, who persisted in a misapprehmision of 
foe well-known figure of the new birth, to present to him foe novel compari- 
son of foe Messiah and his death, to foe brazen serpent and its effects ,* a 
cmnpatison quite incongruous with his Jewteh ideas.^^ In the first three 
Goqpds Jesus pursues «i entirely different course. In these, where a mis- 
ccmstmction betrays itself on foe pait of foe disciples, Jesus ^except where he 
breaks off altogether, or whoe it is evident that foe Evangelist unhistoricrily 
associates a number of metiphorical discourses} applies himself info the 
asriduity of an earnest teacher to the thorough explanation of foe difficulty, 
and not unril he has effected this dbes- Im ]^6ceed, step by step, to convepr. . 
frirfoer instruction (e.g. Matt xiii. ip ft,' 36 ft, xv. 16, xvi. 8 ff.).** This 

•• Ut p. 476. ' 

** Gamp. Bretschneider, utWip. , 

lie Wette adduces as examples of a dmilsr preeedani <m tlie part of JesnS in the 
qmoptieal goqiels, Matt xix. 21, xx. 22 f. But these two cases are of a totally diflhrent 
Jdad from me one tinder ooiisideratioii in John. We have' here to treat of a want of com- 
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k the method of a wise teacher ; on the contraiyi to leap from <me sobjeci 
to another, to overburthen and strain the mind of the hearer^ a mode of 
instrucdon which the fourth Evangelist attributes to Jesus, is wholly inoonsis* 
tent with that character. To explain this inconsistency, we must suppose 
that the writer of the fourth gospel thought to heighten in the most effective 
manner the conOast which appears from the first, between the wisdom of ther 
one party and the incapacity of the other, by representing the teacher as 
overwhelming the pupil, who put unintelligent questions on the most element 
tary doctrine, with lofty and difficult themes, beneath which his faculties are 
laid prostrate. 

From V. z6, even those commentators who pretend to some ability in this 
department, lose all hope of showing that the remainder of the discourse may 
have been spoken by Jesus. Not only does Paulus make this confession, but 
even Olshausen, with a concise statement of his reasons.^? At the above 
verse, any special reference to Nicodemus vanishes, and there is commenced 
an entirely general discourse on the destination of the Son of God, to confer 
a blessing on the world, and on the manner in which unbelief forfeits this 
blessing. Moreover, these ideas are expressed in a form, which at one 
moment appears to be a reminiscence of the Evangelist’s introduction, and at 
another has a striking similarity with passages in the first Epistle of John.i® 
In particular, the expression, tAe only begotten Son, 6 vtos. which is 

repeatedly (v. i6 and i8) attribute to Jesus as a designation of his own 
person, is nowhere else found in his mouth, even in the fourth gospel ; this 
circumstance, however, marks it still more positively as a favourite phrase of 
the Evangelist (i. 14-18), and of the writer of the Epistles (i John iv. 9). 
Further, many things are spoken of as past, which at the supposed period of 
this conversation with Nicodemus were yet future. For even if the words, 
Ae gave, fSwicev, refer not to the giving over to death, but to the sending of 
the Messiah into the world ; the expressions, men loved darkness ol 

iv$(H^oiro <rieoros, and, their deeds were evil, ircvvfpa avrSiy ra tpya (v. 19), 
as Lficke also remarks, could only be used after the triumph of darkness had 
been achieved in the rejection and execution of Jesus : they belong then to 
the Evangelist's point of view at the time when he wrote, not to that of Jesus 
when on the threshold of his public ministry. In general the whole of this 
discourse attributed to Jesus, with its constant use of the third person to 
designate the supposed speaker ; with its dogmatical terms only begotten, light, 
and the like, applied to Jesus ; with its comprehensive view of the crisis and 
its result^ which the appearance of Jesus produce<|, is far too objective for 
us to believe that it caifie from the lips of Jesus, jlsus could not speak thus 

pr^iexuion, in the face of which it is surprising that Jesus instead of descending to its levd, 
chooses to elevate himself to a still less attainable altitude. In the passages quoted firmaa 
the Synoptistsi on the other hand, we have examples of an excessive self-valuation, too h^h 
an estimate of their ability to promote the cause of Jesus, on the part of the rich young mm 
and of the sons of ZSl^ee, and Jesus with peffect propriety diecks their egotistic ardour by 
the abrupt presentation of a higher demand. These instances could only be parallel with 
that of Nicodemus, if the latter had piqued himself on his enlightenment, and Jesue, by a 
sudden flight into a higher t^on, had sought to convince him of his ignoranue. 

Bibl Comm, a, s. 96 . . 
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of himself^ but the Evangelist might speak thus of Jesus. H^nee the same 
expedient has been adopted, as in the case of the Baptisfs discourse already 
considened, and it has been supposed that Jesus is the speaker down to y. 16, 
but that from that point the Evangelist appends his own dogmatic reflections.^^ 
But there is again here no intimation of such a transition in the text ; rather, 
ihe connecting word for^ yhp (v. z6), seems to indicate a continuation of 
the same discourse. No writer, and least of all the fourth Evangelist (comp; 
vii. 39, xi. 51 f., xii. 16, xxxiiL 37 fl^), would scatter his own observations 
thus undistinguishingly, unless he wished to create a misapprehension.^^ 

If then it be established that the evangelist, from v. 16 to the end of the 
discourse, means to represent Jesus as the speaker, while Jesus can never 
have so spoken, we cannot rest satisfied with the half measure adopted by 
Liicke, when he maintains that it is really Jesus who continues to speak from 
the above passage, but that the Evangelist has inwoven his own explanations 
and amplifications more liberally than before. For this admission under- 
mines all certainty as to how far the discourse belongs to Jesus, and how far 
to the Evangelist ; besides, as the discourse is distinguished by the closest 
uniformity of thought and style, it must be ascribed either wholly to Jesus or 
wholly to the Evangelist. Of these two alternatives the former is, according 
to the above considerations, impossible ; we are therefore restricted to the 
latter, which we have observed to be entirely consistent with the manner of 
the fourth Evangelist. 

But not only on the passage v. 16-21 must we pass this judgment : v. 14 
has appeared to us out of keeping with the position of Jesus; and the be- 
haviour of Nicodemus, v. 4 and 9, altogether inconceivable. Thus in the 
very first sample, when compared with the observations which we have 
already made on John iii. 22 ff,, iv. i ff., the fourth gospel presents to us all 
the peculiarities which characterize its mode of reporting the discourses of 
Jesus. They are usually commenced in the form of dialogue, and so far as 
this extends, the lever that propels the conversation is the striking contrast 
between the spiritual sense and the carnal interpretation of the language of 
Je^s; generally, however, the dialogue is merged into an uninterrupted dis^ 
course, in which the writer blends the person of Jesus with his own, and 
makes the former use concerning himself, language which could only be used 
by John concerning Jesus. 


§ 81 

THE DISCOURSES OF JESUS, JOHN V.-XII. 

In the fifth chapter of John, a long di^ourse of Jesus is connected with a 
cure wrought by him on the sabbath (19-47)^ The mode in which Jesus at 

Paulas and Olshausen, in loc. 

Tboltick (GlaubwUrdi^eit, s. 335) adduces as examples of a simila% unobserved fusion 
of a discourse quoted from a forei^ somce, with the writer’s own matter, Gal. ii* 14 
Ettseb., H. £. iti. 1, 39. Hieron. Comm, in Jes. 53. But such instances, in, an epistle, a 
commentary or an historical work interspersed with reasoning and criticism are not paraUd 
with those in an historical narrative of the ndure of our fourth gospel. In works of the 
former kind, the reader expects the author to reason, and hence, when the discourse ^ 
another party has been introduce he is prepared at the slightest pause to see the author 
again take up the argument. It is quite dilterent with a work Hke our fourth gQSpeL . The 
introductioDirit is true, is put forth as the author’s own reasoning, and it is there nathtal 
that after a brief quotation fron^the discourse of another, v. 15, he shouhi^ at, v* tesnme 
the character of speaker without any express Intimation. But when once he has ' entered <m 
his narrative, which Is strictly a recital of what has beeii done, and what has been said, dl 
that he annexes without any mark of distinction (as e*g. xu. 37ltO a discourse explicitly 
ascribed to another, must be considered as a continuation Of that discourse; 
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ir. x; defends his activity on the sabbath, hi worthy of notice, as distiii^shed 
fiom that adopted by him in the eariier gos^ls. ‘these ascribe to hhii, in 
such cases, three arguments : the example of David, who ate the shew-bread ; 
the precedent of the sabbatical labours of the priests in the temple, quoted 
also in John vii. 23 (Matt xii. 3 ff. parall.) ; and the course pursued with 
respect to an ox, sheep, or ass, that falls into the pit (Matt xii. xi, paralL]^ 
or is led out to watering on the sabbath (Luke xiii. x8} : all which arguments 
are entirely in the [tactical spirit that characterises the popular teaching of 
Jesus. The fourth Evangelist, on the contrary, makes him argue from the 
uninterrupted activity of God, and reminds us by the expression which he 
puts into the mouth of Jesus, Father warketh hitheria^ S var^p 2 ii>s Sijnt 
ipydierat^ of a principle in the ^exandrian metaphysics, viz. Cfad never eeases 
to actf TToi^ 6 omirore iravctoc : ^ a metaphysics proposition more likely 
to be familiar to the author of the fourth gospel than to Jesus. In the 
synoptical gospels, miracles of healing on £he sabbath are followed up by 
declarations respecting the nature and design of the sabbatical institution, a 
species of instruction of which the people were greatly in need ; but in the 
present passage, a digression is immediately made to the main theme of the 
gospel, the person of Christ and his relation to the Father. The perpetual 
recurrence of this theme in the fourth gospel has led its adversaries, not 
without reason, to accuse it of a tendency purely theoretic, and direct^ to 
the glorification of Jesus. In the matter of the succeeding discourse there is 
nothing to create a difficulty, nothing that Jesus might not have spoken, for 
it treats, with the strictest coherence, of things which the Jews expected of 
the Messiah, or which Jesus attributed to himself according to the synoptists 
also : as, for instance, the raising of the dead, and the office of judging the 
world. But this consistency in the matter only heightens the difficulty con- 
nected with the form and phraseology in which it is expressed. For the 
discourse, especially its latter half (from v. 31), is full of the closest analogies 
with the first epistle of John, and with passages in the gospel in which either 
the author speaks, or John the Baptist.^ One means of explaining the for- 
mer resmblance is to suppose, that the Evangelist formed hts style by closely 
imitating that of Jesus. That this is possible, is not to be disputed ; but it 


^ Philo. 0 pp. ed« Mang. i. 44* apud Gfrorer. 1. p. tzz. 
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• Joh. V. 20 : ^ yip irarff/j iptXei riif 
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la Tov Bmpdrw eft 
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is «Qajdl^ certain that it could proceed only from a mind destitute of origin- 
al^ sod sdfHconfidenc^— « character which the fourth EvangeHtt in nowise 
Further, as in the other gospels Jesiis spealm in a thoroughly 
different tone and s^le, it would follow, if he really spolm as he is iepre> 
sented to have done by John, that the manner attributed to him by the 
Synoptists is fictitioua Now, that this manner did not originate with the 
Evangelists is plain from the foot, that each of them is so little master of his 
matter. Neither could the bulk of the discourses have been the work of 
tradition, not only because they have a highly original cast, but because they 
bear die impress of the alleged time and locality. On the contrary, the 
fourth Evangelist, by the ease ilrith which he disposes his materials, awakens 
the suspicion that they are of his own production ; and some of hb favourite 
ideas and phrases, such as, The J^tiher showeih the Son all that himself doeth^ 
and those idready quoted, seem to have sprung from an Hellenistic source, 
rather than from Palestine But the chief point in the argument b, that in 
this gospel John the Baptist speaks, as we have seen, in precisely the same 
strain as the author of the gospels, and hb Jesus. It cannot be supposed, 
that not only the Evai^elbt, but the Baptbt, iriiose public career was prior to 
that of Jesus, and whose character was strongly marked, modelled hb expres- 
sions with verbal minuteness on those of Jesus. Hence only two cases are 

E sible : either the Baptist determined the style of Jesus and the Evangelbt 
10 indeed appears to have been the Baptbt's disciple) ; or the Evangelbt 
ermined the style of the Baptbt and Jesus. The former alternative will 
be rejected by the orthodox, on the ground of the higher nature that dwelt 
in Christ ; and we are equally dbindined to adopt i^ for the reason that 
Jesus, even though he may have been excited to activity by the Baptist, yet 
iq>pears as a character essentially dbtinct from him, and original ] and for the 
still more wei^ty consideration, that the style of the Evangelbt b much too 
feeble fat the rude Baptist, — too mystical for hb practical mind. There re. 
mains, then, but the latter alternative, namely, that the Evangelist has given 
hb own style both to Jesus and to the Baptist : an explanation in ibelf more 
natural than the former, and supported by a multitude of examples from all 
kinds of historical writers. If however the Evangelbt b thus responsible for 
the form this discourse, it b still possible that the matter may have be- 
longed to Jesu^ but we cannot pronounce to what extent thb b the case, 
and we have already had proof that the Evangelist on suitable opportunities, 
very fredy presents his own reflections in the form of a discourse from Jesus. 

In vL, Jesus represents himself, or rather hb Father, v. 27 ff., as tite 
giver of the spiritual manna, Hib b analogous to the Jewish idea above 
quoted that thp seccaid God, like the first, would provide manna and to 
the invitation of Wisdom in the Proverbs, ix. 5, Come, eat of my bread t 
rOv ift&r Sf/rtar. But ^ succeeding declaration, that he b 
himself the btvad of Ife thad someth down from heaven, Spros bin nH 
33 an^ 35) appears to find its true analogy only in the 
idea of Philo, that the divine word, Myoo behs, b that whielfnourishes Hu stnd^ 
fpipov njv From v. 51c, tifo difficulty becomes still greater. Je^ 

proceeds to represent hb flesh as foe bread from heaven, whidh he will give 

for tbelifeof the wmlfo and ^ am/ hr drink 

his blood, he pronounces to he the means' of attaining riernat' The 

* ^ tiw passages compand t, a 194, fron ndlo,' 

* 0 pp. Mans., L a. <66, Ghonr, t, a* SOS, What is fofoat Mid, \ 
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similarity of ^hese expressions to the words which the synoptists and Paul 
attribute to Jesus, at the institution of the Lord’s Supper, led the older com- 
mentators generally to understand this passage as having reference to the 
Sacramental supper, ultimately to be appointed by Jesus.® The chief ob- 
jection to this interpretation is, that b^ore the institution of the supper^ such 
«fl allusion would be totally unintelligible. Still the discourse might have 
some sense, however erroneous, for the hearers, as indeed it had, according 
to the narrator’s statement ; and the impossibility of being understood is not, 
in the fourth gospel, so shunned by Jesus, that that circumstance alone would 
suffice to render this interpretation improbable. It is certainly supported by 
the analogy between the expressions in the discourse, and the words asso- 
ciated with the institution of the supper, and this analogy has wrung from 
one of our. recent critics the admission, that even if Jesus himself, in Uttering 
the above expressions, did not refer to the supper, the Evangelist, in choosing 
and conveying this discourse of Jesus might have had that institution in his 
mind, and might have supposed that Jesus here gave a premonition of its 
import^ In that case, however, he could scarcely have abstained from 
modifying the language of Jesus ; so that, if the choice of the expression eat 
the fleshy etc., can only be adequately explained on the supposition of a refer- 
ence to the Lord’s Supper, we owe it, without doubt, to the Evangelist alone. 
Having once said, apparently in accordance with Alexandrian ideas, that 
Jesus had described himself as the bread of life, how could he fail to be re- 
minded of the breads which in the Cliristian community was partaken of as 
the body of Christ, together with a beverage, as liis blood ? He would the 
more gladly seize the opportunity of making Jesus institute the supper pro 
pheti<^y, as it were ; because, as we shall hereafter see, he knew nothing 
definite of its historical institution by Jesus.® 

The discourse above considered, also bears the form of a dialogue, and it 
exhibits strikingly the type of dialogue which especially belongs to the fourth 
|[OspeI : that, namely, in which language intended spiritually, is understood 
cm-nally. In the first place (v. 34), the Jews (as the woman of Samaria in 
relation to the water) suppose that by the bread which cometh down from 
heaven^ Jesus means some material food, and entreat him evermore to supply 
them with such. Such a misapprehension was certainly natural ; but one 
would have thought that the Jews, before they carried the subject farther, 
would have indignantly protested against the assertion of Jesus (v. 32}, that 
Moses had not given them heavenly bread. When Jesus proceeds to call 
himself the bre^ from heaven^ the Jews in the synagogue at Capernaum 
murmur that he, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother they knew, 
should arrogate to himself a descent from heaven (v, 41) \ a reflection which 
tht synoptists with more probability attribute to the people of Nazareth, the 
native city of Jesus, and to which they assign a more natural cause. That 
dte Jews should not understand (v. 53) how Jesus could give them bis flesh 
to eat is very conceivable ; and for that reason, as we have observed, it is the 
le^ so that Jesusdsfaould express himself thus unintelligibly. Neither is it 
surprising that this hard sayings should cause many disciples to 

foil awajrfrom hip, nor easy to perceive how Jesus could, in the flm in- 
stano^^ himself give r^pn for the secession, mid theui on its occurrence^ 
m much displ^sup fo impM and 67.; Xt is indeed said, 

that Jesus srished fo iiif^iiifo from his society the super- 

of the ctf this pas^e Chmfo. 2, jXppendix 
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fidal t^elieveifi the earthly-minded, whom he coaid not tmst; bat the 
measure which he here adopted was one calculated to alienate from him even 
hi^ best and most intelligent followers. For it is certain that the twelve, who 
on other occasions knew not what was meant by the leaven of the Pharisees 
(Matt. avi. 7}, or by the opposition between what goes into the mouth, and 
what comes out of it (Matt. xv. 15), would not understand the present dis- 
course ; and the words of eitrfm life^ for the sake of which they remained 
with him (v. 68), were assuredly not the words of this sixth chapter.^ 

The further we read in the fourth gospel, the more striking is the repetition 
of the same ideas and expressions. The discourses of Jesus during the Feast 
of Tabernacles, ch. vii. and viii. are, as Liicke has remarked, mere repetitions 
and amplifications of the oppositions previously presented (especially in ch. 
V.), of the coming, speaking, and acting, of Jesus, and of God (vii. 17, 28 f., 
viii. 28 £, 38, 40, 42, compare with v. 30, 43, vi, 38) j of being from above^ 
Aval iK rwv ^va>, and from beneath^ ix r(av xarto (viii. 23, comp, iii, 31) ; of 
bearing witness of one’s self, and receiving witness from God (viii. 13*19, 
comp. V. 31*37); of light and darkness (viii. 12, comp. iii. 10, ff, also 
xii. 35 f.) ; of true and false judgment (viii. 15 f., comp. v. 30). All that 
is new in these chapters, is quickly repeated, as the mention of the de- 
parture of Jesus whither the Jews cannot follow him (vii. 33 f., viii. ai, 
comp^ xiii. 33, xiv. 2 ff., xvi. 16 ff.); a declaration, to which are attached, in 
the first two instances, very improbable misapprehensions or perversions on 
the part of the Jews, who, although Jesus had said, / go unto him that sent 
me^ are represented as imagining, at one time, that he purposed journe^Hng 
to the dispersed among the Gentiles^ at another, that he meditated suicide. 
How often, again, in this chapter are repeated the asseverations, that he 
seeks not his own honour, but the honour of the Father (viL 17 f., viii. 50, 
54) ; that the Jews neither know whence he came, nor the father who sent 
him (vii. 28, viii. 14, 19, 54) ; that whosoever believeth in him shall have 
eteriml life, shall not see death, while whosoever believeth not must die in 
his sins, having no share in eternal life (viii. 21, 24, 51, comp. iii. 36, vi. 40). 
—The ninth chapter, consisting chiefiy of the deliberations of the Sanhedrim 
with the man born blind, whom Jesus had restored to sight, has of course the 
form of conversation, but as Jesus is less on the scene than heretofore, there 
is not the usual amount of artificial contrast ; in its stead, however, there is, 
as we shall presently find, another evidence of artistic design in the narrator. 

The tenth chapter commences with the well-known discourse on the Good 
Shepherd ; a discourse which has been incorrectly called a parable.^® Even 
the briefest among the other parables of Jesus, such as that of the leaven and 
of the mustard-seed, contain the outline of a history that develops itself, 
having a commencement, progress, and conclusion. Here, on the contrary, 
there is no historical development ; even the particulars that have an historical 
character are stated generally, as things that are wont to happen, not as things 
that once happened, and they are left without further limitation ; moreover, 
the door usurps the place of the Shepherd, which is at*first the prindp^ 
image; so that we have here, not a parable, but an allegory. Therefore this 

* In relation to this chai)ter, X ^tirely approve the following remark in the ProhahUia 
(p. 56) : vukretur-^Jisus ipse stHdumSf ut verbis UluderH Judms^ me ah iis intilHgerdsir^ 
sed reprobantur* Ita veto me igit, ne^gere potuit, neqm si Ua deesmset^ tania ^eeissef^ 
fuassta Uksm ejficisse histeria testatur* domp. De Wette, exeg. Handh, 1, 3, s. 6. ^ 

E* by Iholiick and Liidce. The latter, however, allows that it is T«^er ah in^pieUt 
than a com;»ete parable, t^lshausen also remarks, that the dbcoutses of the, Shep^i^ fiind 
i&e Vina sect rather comparisons than parables ; and Neand^ shows hims^ Viifihg ip dis- 
dngnish the parable presented by the synoptlsU as a spedes, tuider; the genes 
which tte 01 John belo^ . " 
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pamge tt leBiiitf— ^ud we >haU fiod ea other« ^ the similitude of 
di. kv., oome% as L&cke confesses, under the sanfe category as dm tme in 
<|cpticni>— fetches no atgument against fete allegation % whifei recent 
oitics have justified their suspicions as to the authmitici^ o( fee fisutfei 
gospel; namely, that its author seems ignorant of tte paralxdic mode o( 
teaching which, accmfei^ to fee other Evangdists, was halutoal wife Jesus. 
It does not however appear totally unknown to the fourth Evangdist feat 
Jesus was fond of teaching by jMrables, for he attempts ta give examples <tf 
feis method, both in ch. x. and xv., fee first of which he mcpressly styles a 
panAkt mpotidcL But it is obvious that fee parabolic form was not accordant 
wife his taste, and feat he was too deficient in the fimulty of depicting extemd 
tlungs, to abstain from the intermixture of reflections, whence the parable in 
his hmd became an all^ory. 

The discourses of Jesus at the Feast of Tabenucles extend to & 18, FTom 
V. as, fee Evangelist professes to record sayings which were utUsred by Jesus 
three months later, at the Feast of Dedication. When, on this occasion, the 
Jews desire from him a distinct declaration whether he be the Mesdah, his 
immediate reply is, that he has already told them this su&deritly, and he 
rq>eats his appeal to fee testimony of fee Father, as given in the ' works, fyfwh 
done by Jesus in his name (as in v. 36). Hereupon he observes tlmt his 
unbelieving interrog^rs are not of his sheep, whence he revorts to fee 
allegory of the she^ierd, which he had abandoned, and r^ats part of it 
word for word.^^ But Jesus had not recently abandoned feis alleg<»y ; frur 
nnce its delivery three months are supposed tohave dapsed, and it is certain 
feat in fee intmim mnch must have oera spoken, don^ and mqpoienced by 
Jesus, that would thrust this figurative discourse into fee background of his 
memory, so feat he would be very unlikely to recur to it; and in no case 
would he be able to repeat it, word for word. He who had just quitted the 
allegcsy was the Evangelist, to whom three months had not intervened between 
the UKUting fee first half of this chaptm, and that of fee second. He wrote 
at once wl^ acccnding to his statement was chronologically separated by a 
wide intervd ; and hence the allegory of the shepherd might well leave so 
distinct an echo in his memory, though not in that of Jesus. If any think 
that fe^ can sdve this difficulty by patting only the verdai similarity of the 
later discourse to fee earlier one to the account of fee Evangelist, such an 
opinion cannot be interdicted to them. For others, this instance, in cormexion 
wife fee rest, wiU be a positive proof feat the discourses of Jesus in the fourfe 
IpMpel are to a great extent the free compositions of fee Evani^list 

The same conclusion is to be drawn from the discourse wife which the 
fomrfe Evangelist rej^resents Jesus as closing his public ministry (xiL 44-'$ol 
TTds danourse is entirely com^rosed of temituscences out of previous chapters,” 
and, as Paulus expresses it,” is a mere echo of some of fee prinopal apoffe* 
fe^ms of Jesus ocouring in the former part of fee gospel Chie cannot ea^ 
consent to. let die mioistty of Jesus dose with a fescoorse so Hide oiigii^ 
and fee majority df recent amimentators are of <q>inioh that it Is tfaeinteifetai 
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ji ^ Eim^ielist here to give its s mere ei^ome of the teaddag of Jesos.** 
Aoending to oat view alsoi tiie Evangelist is the rad tpeako: ; but we must 
oontead that hk inttoductoiy words, jtsus eried dad said, *le(roSs I) k«2 
shiw, are inteoded to implf that what follows is an actual muaoga^ fiom the 
of Jesus. This commentators will not admit, and the3r can appeal, not 
vnthoat a show of reason, to the statement of the Evangelist v. 36, oat Jesus 
withdrew himself from the public and to his eilsaing observattons on the 
obstinate unbelief of the Jews, in which he seems to put a period to the pubhe 
career of Jesus ; whence it would be contrary to his plan to mshe Jesus again 
step forward to ddiver a valedictory discomse. 1 will not, with die older 
espositors, oppose to these arguments the supposition that Jesus, after his with* 
dtawal, returned to pronounce these words in the ears of Ae Jews; but I hold 
fkst to the prolHKition that by the introduction above quot^^ the Evangelist 
can only have intended to announce an actual harangue. It is said, mdeed, 
that the aorist in lnqiafv and chr< has the signification of the pluperfect and 
that we have here a recapitulation of the previous discourses of Jesus, not* 
withstanding which the Jews had not given him credence. But to gm this 
retrospective signification there ought to be a corresponding indication in the 
words themselves, or in the context whereas this is far less die case than e.g. 
in John xviiL 34. Hence die most probable view of the question is this : John 
had indeed intended to dose the narrative of the public ministry of Jesus at 
V. 36, but his cottduding observations, v. 37 ff., with the cat^ories of faiths 
wCoTK, and unbelt^, itoarlo, reminded him of discourses which he had ahsady 
recorded, and he could not resist the temptation of making Jesus recapitdato ^ 
them with additional emphasis in a parting harangue. 
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ISOLSTED MAXIMS OP JESUS, COMMON TO THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND THE 

SYNOPTICAL ONES. 

The long discourses of Jesus above examined are peculiar to the fourth 
gospel; it Has only a few brief maxims to which the sjnoptists present 
parallels. Among the latter, we need not give a special examination to those 
which are jdaced by John in an equally suitable connexion, with that assigned 
to them by the other Evangdists (as xu. 35, comp, with Matb x. 39, xvL 35 ; 
and xiiL tfi, comp, with Matb x. 34) ; and as die passage ii. xp compared 
with Matb xxvL 61, must be reserved until we treat of the history of t^ 
Passion, there remain to os only three passages for our present consideration. 

The tot of these is iv. 44, whmre the Evangelist, dfter having mentioned 
that Jesus departed from Samaria into Galilee^ adds, /hr JesKS himuljt UOified 
a picket has no honour in his own tountry, oJMi yip ST. Sn 

wfo^ipiishf r§ wfidSi We find the same idea in Matmew 

xui. 57 (Marie vi. 4 ; Luke iv. 34), d pr^hst is not withouthonour^ sane m his 
earn tonsOrf and in his own hmse, efix tni npod^ojs Hdtpos, dpsh is mpfSt 
jcol w oSniv. ^ut vriiSe in the latter case it stands in a hij^ 

aj^priate comsexioa, as a remark prompted by the ungracious reception., 
which Jesus md; with in . his ratto city; and which causra him to tettre it . 
i^n : m John, <m the contrary, it %fl^ven as a motive for the retam of Jto* 
into his own oountry, Galilee vdiere^ moreOvar, he is immeditoly aihl to mt 
warmly received. Thmmcperienoe stated in die above sentence wot^ m^^ 
have dirimtoed than induced Jms to undertake h 
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hoice tte expedient of translating by althaughy is the best adapted to the 
necessity of the case, and has even been embraced by Kuindl, except that^ 
unhappily, it is an open defiance of the laws of language. t 7 nquestionably» 
if Jesus knew that the prophet held this unfavourable position in his mUv€ 
(ountry^ irarpts, it is not probable that he would regard it as a reason for going 
thither. Some expositors, therefore, have been induced to understand irarpts, 
not as the province, but in a narrower senses as the native city, and to supply, 
after the statement that Jesus went into Galilee, the observation, which they 
assume the Evangelist to have omitted, that be avoided his native city, 
Nazareth, for the reason given in the ensuing verse. But an ellipsis such as 
this explanation requires us to suppose, belongs not less to the order of 
impossibilities than the transmutation of yap into though. ^ The attempt to 
introduce the desiderated statement that Jesus did not visit his own irorpis 
into the present passage has been therefore renounced : but it has yet been 
thought possible to discover there an intimation that he did not soon ^ return 
thither \ a delay for which the maxim, &n k. r. X. might consistently 

be quoted as a reason.^ But to render this interpretation admissible, the 
entire period of the absence of Jesus from Galilee must have been mentioned 
immediately before the notice of his return ; instead of this, however, only the 
short time that Jesus had tarried in Samaria is given (v. 45), so that in 
ludicrous disproportion of cause and effect, the fear of the contempt of his 
fellow country men would on the above supposition, be made the reason for 
delaying bis return into Galilee, not until after a residence of some months in 
Judea, but until after the lapse of two days spent in Samaria. So long, 
therefore, as Galilee and Nazareth are admitted to be the warpts of Jesus, the 
passage in question cannot be vindicated from the absurdity of representing, 
that Jesus was instigated to return thither by the contempt which he knew to 
await him. Consequently, it becomes the interest of the expositor to recollect, 
that Matthew and Luke pronounce Bethlehem to be the birthplace of Jesus, 
whence it follows that Judea was his native country, which he now forsook on 
account of the contempt he had there experienced.* But according to iv. i, 
comp. ii. 23, iii. 26 if., Jesus had won a considerable number of adherents in 
Judea, and could not therefore complain of a lack of honour ^ rt/xi; ; moreover 
the enmity of the Pharisees, hinted at in iv. i, was excited by the growing 
consequence of Jesus in Judea, and was not at all referrible to such a cause 
as that indicated in the maxim : art x. r. X. Further, the entrance 

into Galilee is not connected in our passage with a departure from Judea, but 
from Samaria \ and as, according to the import of the text, Jesus departed 
from Stoaria and went into Galilee, because he had found that a prophet has 
nohonour in his own country, Samaria might rather seem to be pointed out 
as bis native country, in conformity with the reproach cast on him by the 
Je#s, viii. 48 ; though even this supposition would not give consistency to the 
|>assagei for in Samaria also Jesus is said, iv. 39, to have had a favourable 
rece;^tion. Besides, we have already seen,^ that the fourth Evangelist knows 
sothmg of the bir& of Jesus in Bethlehem, but on all occasions presupposes 
him to be a Galilean arid a Nazarene. From the above considerations we 

^ C^, Erssfnas. Tholiidk’s expedient, whidi Okhausen approves, is to give 
thesigi^ificstionoftheploperf^^ toimderstand ydp as an explicative. But Idonotsee 
how Uiie can. he of any avail, for add a0i' (v. 45) would still form a relation of agreement 

between two pmpc^ilotis^ Which hne would jbave expected to be opposed to each other by 
fitbf 'aiid ik* 

I' ^ ^ so entirely m the spirit of the andient harmonists, that 1 mm scarcely believe 

v;l^e to be to wnom it had occnned (Coraw; i, t. 545 f.)* 
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obtain only the negative result, that it is impossible to discover any consistent 
rdation between the maxim in question and the context A positive result,-*-, 
namely, how the maxim came to occupy its actual position, notwithstanding 
this want of relation, will perhaps be obtained when we have examined the 
two other passages belonging to the present head of our inquiry. 

The declaration xiiL 20, He that mdveih you receiveth me^ and he that 
recemth me receiveth him that sent me^ has an almost verbal parallel in Matt. 
X. 40* In John, it is preceded by the prediction of the betrayal of Jesus, and 
his explanation to his disciples that he had told them this before it came to 
pass, in order that when his prediction was fulfilled, they might believe in 
him as the Messiah. What is the connexion between these subjects and the 
above declaration, or between the latter and its ensuing context, where Jesus 
recurs to his betrayer ? It is said that Jesus wished to impress on his disciples 
the high dignity of a messianic missionary, a dignity which the betrayer 
thought lightly of losing j ^ but the negative idea of loss, on which this^ 
supposition turns, is not intimated in the text. Others are of opinion that Jesus, 
observing the disciples to be disheartened by the mention of the betrayer, 
sought to inspire them with new courage by representing to them their high 
value ; ® but in that case he would hardly have reverted immediately after to 
the traitor. Others, again, conjecture that some intermediate sentences have 
been omitted by the writer ; ^ but this expedient is not much happier than 
that of Kuinol, who supposes the passage to be a gloss taken from Matt. x. 
40, united originally to v. 16 of chap. xiii. of John, but by some chance 
transposed to the end of the paragraph. Nevertheless, the indication of v. x6 
is an useful way-mark. This verse, as well as v. 20, has a parallel in the 
discourse of instructions in Matthew (x. 24); if a few fragments of this 
discourse had reached the author of the fourth gospel through the medium of 
tradition, it is very probable that one of them would bring the others to his 
recollection. In v. 16 there is mention of the sent^ dTrocrroA^s, and of him wh& 
senthim^ avrbv; so in v. 20, of those whom Jesus will send, and of 

Him who sent Jesus. It is true, that the one passage has a humiliating, the- 
other an encouraging tendency, and their affinity lies, therefore, not in the 
sense, but in the words ; so that as soon as the fourth Evangelist puts down» 
from memo:^, traditional sayings of Jesus, we see him subject to the same 
law of association as the synoptists. It would have been the most natural 
arrangement to place v. 20 immediately after v. 16; but the thought of the 
traitor was uppermost in the mind of the writer, and he could easily postpone 
the insertion of an apophthegm that had only a verbal connexion with his- 
previous matter. 

Our third passage, xiv. 31, lies yet farther within the domain of the hpstory 
of the Passion than the one last examined, but as, like this, it can be viewed* 
quite independently, we shall not be anticipating if we include it in our present 
chapter. In the above passage, the words Arise^ let us go hence, iyMtptcrOe^. 
iymfuso remind us of those by which Jesus, Matt xXvi. 46 ; Mark xiv. 

42, summons his disciples to join him in encountering the traitor : jRise, let us- 
h going, iyiiftncrde dyw/A€v. The position of the words in John is i>erplexing, 
because the summons to depart has no effect ; Jesus, as if he had said nothing 
of the kind, immediately continues ^xv. t), / am the true vine, etc., and dpea. 
not take his departure with his di^iples until after he has considerably prd. 
longed his discourse. Expositors of every hue have been singularly unahif^ 
moua in explaining the ^bove words by the supposition, tbat Jesus 

* PaulnSf L,, J. t, b, s* 158. ^ 

' ^ LucW, 2, s.’478w'' 

* ThoUick, in loc. 
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jateoded at die moment to depart and betake himaeilf to GedawmaiK^ l»it 
love for his disciples, and a strong desire to imput to them still todMtt 
admonition and comfort detained him; that hence; die first part (rf the 
enmmona, Arisen was mcecnted, but that, standing in the room in which he 
had supped, he pursued his discourse, undl, later (xvifi. i), he also put bito 
effect the wmds, Uf us go hauefi It is possible diat the circumstances wrere 
such ; it is also possiUe that the image of this last evening, with all its details; 
might be engraven so deeply and accurately in the memory of a disdple, that 
he might narrate how Jesus arose^ and how touchingly he lingered. But one 
who^ wrote under the influence of a recoUecdon thus lively, would note the 
particulars which were most apparent ; the rising to depart and the ddby,— > 
ruH the mere words, which without the addition of those circumstances ate 
altogether unintelligible. Here again, then, the conjecture arises that a 
remmiscence of the evangelical tradition presented itself to the writer, and 
'that he inserted it just where it occurred to him, not, as it happened, in the 
best connexion ; and - this conjecture assumes probability so soon as we 
discover what might have reminded him of the above expression. In the 
synoptical parallels the command, Jtise, let us h goings is connected with the 
announcement. Behold the hour is at hand, and t& Son ef man is betrayed into 
the hands of sinners — behold he is at hand that doth betray me\ with the 
announcement, that is, of the hostile power which is approaching, betoe 
which, however, Jesus exhibits no fear, but goes to encounter die danger with 
the decision impued in that command In John's gospel, also, Jesus, in the 
passage under our notice, had been speaking (ff a hostile power when he 
eaid. The Prince of this world cometh and hath nothing in me. It mal^ little 
difference that in John it is the power that dwells in the betrayer, and in those 
led by him, while, in the synoptical gospels, it is the betrayer who is impdled 
by that power, that is said to approach. If the author of the fourth gospd knew 
4 ^ tradition that Jesus had united with the announcement of an approaduQg 
danger the words, Bise, let us be going, this expression would be likely to oeexa 
to him <Hi the mention of the prince of tiiis world ; and as in that stage of fain 
sanative he had placed Jesus and his disciples in the city and within doors, 
so that a considerable change of place was necessary baore they could en- 
counter the enemy, he added to iyuitw {let us. go), irreibw {henee). As* 
however, this traditional fragment had intruded itself unawares into the 
train of thought, which he designed to put as a farewell discourse into the 
mouth of Jesus, it was immediately lost sight of, and a free course was given 
to the stream of mledictory instruction, not yet exhausted. 

: ^ If, from the point of view now attained, we glance back on our first passage; 
tv. 44, it is euy to see how the Evangelist might be led to insert in so unsoit' 
.able a connexion the testimony of Jesus as to the treatment of a prophet; in 
his own country. It was known to him tm^tkmaUy, and he repeats to Intve 
ai^ed it to Galilee m general, being ^oraht of any unfavourable oontar^ pf 
Jesus , with tile Nbxarenes. As, tiierdrore, be knew of no speoal Voene rby 
whiih tills observation might have been prompted, be introduced it wha« tkh 
simiple taentiou of Galileu sa^^ested i^ apparently without any defimui, td^ tA 
its bearing. , '■,/ ‘ ^ 

The restfit cff tiio jfbtive iuves^tion is this : the fiairih twcostids 

in Oonmti^Mtiiess to his andOthiIS|«wheti he ptaieuts bit tboi^hts 
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Im til# «lK»ve iiistancedi when he has the same problem before him as the 
iq^ptistsy be is as uafoftun^e in its solution as their; nay, he is in a yetmm^e 
eril for his nairative is not homogeneous witn the common evangelic^ 
traditioni and presented few places where a genuine traditional relic could be 
insert^ Besides^ be was accustomal to cast his metal^ liquid from his own 
invention^ and was little skilled in the art of adapting independent fragments 
to each other^ so as to form an haimonious mosaic* 


S S3* 

THE MODERN DISCUSSIONS ON THE AOTHENTICITY OF THE DISCOURSES 
IN THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. RESULT. 

The foregoing examination of the discourses of Jesus in the fourth gospel, 
has sufficiently prepared us to form a judgment on the controversy of which 
they have recently been the subject. Modern criticism views these discourses 
with suspicioHi partly on account of their internal contexturci which is at 
variance with certain generally received rules of historical probability, and 
p^ly on account of their external relation to other discourses and narratives* 
On ^ other hand, this gospel has had numerous defenders. 

With respect to the internal contexture of the above discourses, there arises 
a twofold question : Does it correspond to the laws, first of verisimilitude, and 
secondly, of memory ? 

^ It is alleged by the friends of the fourth gospel that its discourses are dis- 
tinguished by a i^culiar stamp of truth and credibility ; that the conversations 
which it rejpresents Jesus as holding with men of the most diverse disposition 
and capacity, are faithful delineations of character, satisfying the strictest 
demands of psychological criticism.^ In opposition to this, it is maintained 
to be in the highest degree improbable, that Jesus should have adopted pre- 
cisely the same style of teaching to persons differing widely in their degrees of 
cultivation ; that he should have spoken to the Galileans in the synagogue at 
Capernaum not mote intelligibly than to a master of Israel \ that the matter 
of his discourses should have turned almost entirely on one. doctrine— the 
dignity of his person ; and that their form should have been such as to seem 
selected with a view to perplex and repel his hearers. Neither, it is fiirtiiet 
urged, dp the interlocutors express themsdves in conformity with their position 
and character^ The most educated Pharisee has no advantage in intelligence 
over a Samaritan woman of the lowest grade ; the one, as well as the other, can 
only put a carnal interpretation on the discourse which Jesus intends spirit^ly ; 
thdr misconstructions, too, are frequently $0 glaring, as to transcend all belief, 
aiu} so uniform that they seem to belong to a standing set of features with which 
the author of the fourth gospel has chosen, for the sake of contrast, to depict 
those whom he brings into conversation with Jesus.* Hgnce, I confess, 1 
underst^d not w^t is the meaning of vmsimilitude in the mind of those who 
ascribe it to the discourse of Jesus in the Gospel of John. 

As to the second poin^* regarding the powers of memory, it is pretty 
generally a^^eed that discourses of . the kind peculiar to John's go$pel,r^iO 
contradistinction to the appphthe^pgis ai^ parables, either isolated or strung 
together, in the synoptical gospels, ^nan^ly, series of dependent proposi^^pi^ 

Wegscheidetr Binl in jas Evang. Joh., 8. a;i I TholUck Cotnm* a 3;;^ I, 

* Thug Eckennann, tlicol, Beitriigc, 5, S|S. saS; (Vogel) to 
sei^e Ausleger vot dem jUngsten G^ncht, x; s. sE C \ Wegsckeider, a Mt ; 

Pmhal^i, 33# 45^ npnd wegach^der, ntsop. s. 281 ; 
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.4M' pcoloo^ dialogues, are among die most difficult to retain and reproduob 
with accuracy.* Unless such disamrses were reduced to writiiig aft ttsh 
^noment of their ddiveiy, all hc^ of Ureir faithful reproductioa must tNt 
abandoned Hence Dr. Paulas once actually entertained the idea, that.M fbh 
judgment'-hallsof the temple or the synagog^ at Jerusalem, there were stationOd 
a sort of shorthand writers, whose office it was to draw up verbal processek, 
and that from their records the Christians, after the death of Christ, madife 
transcripts.* In like manner, Bertholdt was of opinion, that our Erangelbt, 
during the lifetime of Jesus, took down most of the -discourses of Jesus in the 
Aramaean language, and made these notes the foundation of his gospel,, 
composed at a much later period* These modem hypotheses are clearly 
unhistorical ; • nevertheless, (heir propounders were able to addtwe numy 
reasons in their support. The prophetic declarations of Jesus relative to hitt 
death and resurrection, said Bertholdt, are more indefinite in John than in the 
synoptical gospels, a sure sign that they were recorded before their fulfilment, 
for otherwise the writer’s experience of the event would have reflected mons 
clearness on the predictions. To this we may add the kindred argument^ b^ 
which Henke thought it possible to establish the genuineness of the discourses 
in John : namely, that the fourth Evangelist not seldom appends c^lanatory 
remarks, often indeed erroneous, to the obscure expressions of Jtsriis, thus 
proving that he was scrupulously conscientious in reporting the discourses, for 
otherwise he would have mingled his comments with their original matter.^ 
But it is with justice objected, that the obscurity of the predictions in the 
fourth gospel is in perfect harmony with the mystical spirit that pervades the 
work, and as, besides, the author, together with his fondness for the obscure 
and enigmatical, indisputably possessed taste, he must have been conscious 
that a prophecy would only be the more piquant and genuine-looking, the 
more dukly it was delivered : hence, though he put those predictions into the 
mouth of Jesus long after the events to which they refer, he might yet choose 
to give them an indefinite form. This observation helps to explmn why the 
Evangelist, when elucidating some obscure expressions of Jesus, adds that his 
•disciples did not understand them until after his resurrection, or after the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit (ii as, vii 39) ; for the opposition of the darkness 
in which the disciples at one time groped, to the light which ultimately arose 
•on them, belongs to that order of contrasts with which this gospel abounds. 
Another argument adopted by Bertholdt and approved by Tholtick, is, that 
in the discourses of the fourth gospel there sometimes occur observations, 
which, having no precise meaning in themselves, nor any connexion with the 
rjesf-of the discourse, must have been occasioned by some external circum* 
-stance, and Can only be accounted for on the supposition of prompt, nay, of 
i^memate redaction to wriring ; and unong their examples the passage. Arise, 
Mvsga JUnee {xiv. 31), is one of the most impmrtant But the origin of such 
digressive remarks has been above exidained in a manner that renders Ae 
hypothesis of instantaneous notetaking superfiuoua 
Thus cbmmehtafrmi had to excogitate some other means of certifying the 

* VTettei Ripti' in dn N. T.^ 1 105 1 TbolUdc, ComSi'. z. Jtdi., •. 38 f. : filmbwifaeie* 
V«n, s. 344 S, ; lUtteke, 1, s. 198 

* Covnaeptwr, *. 

» VeroMttulUJte bdgineeifsai^ p. i ff, EteWt. in das N. T., a isoa £ 

«t W-p ayo £ and also Hag, a ««3i %, and 
^ ^:ear^ notea not be ahogeffierrejeeted. ■ 

■ 4 ^!^'*^***^ apophfliei^ua* 

if:’. ■. ' ' .'-i . ’ 
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genntBeness of tlie diacounes of Jesus in tibe fourth gospd. The general 
esgtuuestf so often adduced, founded on adtat a good memoiy might achieve, 
esitecsaliy amon^ men of simple lives, unused to writing, lies in the region of 
abstract possibUtjr, where, as Lficke remarks,* there majr always be nearly as 
much said against as for a theory. It has been thought mmre effectual to 
adopt an argument resting on a narrower basis, and to appeal to die individurd 
distmctions of die Apostle John, — ^to his intimate and peculiar relation to 
Jesus as the fiavourite disciple^ — ^to his enthusiasm for his master, which must 
surely have strengthened his memory, and have enabled him to preserve in 
the most lively recollection all that came from the lips of his divine friend.^* 
Althouj^ this peculiar relation of John to Jesus rests on the authority of 
John’s gospel alone, we might, without reasoning in a circle, draw from it 
conclusions as to the credibility of the discourses communicated by him, were 
the faults of which his gospel is accused only such as proceed from the in- 
' evitable fading of the memory ; because the positive notices of that relation 
could never flow from this native cause. As, however, the suspicion whidi 
has arisen to the prejudice of the fourth Evangelist has gone fiur beyond those 
limits, even to the extent of taxing him with free invention, no fret resting on 
the word of John can be used in support of the discourses which he com- 
municates. But neithor the above relation, if admitted, nor the remark that 
John apparendy attached himself to Jesus in early youth, when impressions 
sink deepest, and from the time of his master’s death lived in a cirde where 
the memory of his words and deeds was cherished, suffices to render it 
probable thiat John could retain in his mind long series of ideas, and com- 
plicated dialogues, until the period in which the composition of his gospel 
must be placed For critics are agreed that the tendency of the fourth gospel, 
its evident aim to spiritualize the common frith of Christians into the Gnosis, 
and thus to crush many errms which had sprung up, is a decisive attestation 
that it was composed at a period when the church had attained a degree of 
maturity, and consequently in the extreme old age of the apostle.^* 

Hence the champions of the discourses in question are fain to bring 
forward, as a forlorn hope, the supernatural assistance of the Paraclete, which 
was promised to tiie disciples, and which was to restore all that Jesus had said 
to thrir remembrance. This is done by Tholuck with great confidence,^* by 
Liicke with some diffidence,** which Tholiick’s Anzeiger severely censures, but 
which we consider laudable^ because it implies a latent consciousness of the 
cirde that is made, in attempting to prove the truthfulness of the discourses 
in John, by a promise which appears nowhere but in those discourses } ** and 
of the inadequacy of an appeal, in a scientific inquiry, to a popular notion, 
such as that of the aid of the Holy Spirit The consciousness of this in- 
adequacy shows itself indirectly in Tholiick, for he ekes out the assistance of 
the Paiadete by early notes ; and in Liicke also, for he renounces the verbal 
atrthenticity of the discourses in John, and only contends for their substantial 
veraci^ cm grounds chiefly connected with the relation which they bear to 
other mscourses, 

• ut sup. p. 199. • 

** Wegsraeider, {k 386 ; LSeke^ P> <95 £ 

** Wmeheider, p. 28$ i Lttcfce, ut sup. 

** LUoce, s. taa f. 175. Kern, iibet ideu UisproQg des Evaog. MatthiU, in der Tiiot 
2 eitsefarUt, 1834* S, *• * 09 < 

** S. 3^. ' 

** 8- 197. “ But lastly, wty Aould we jfear to adduce^ *! etc. 

** Ihe aid promised to the disciples udien btoap^ betoe rtilen add trihumls. Matt a. 
I9 f., is quite distinct fiom a bringing to temwprance of the discOiims of JeSos 0ohtt 
-kiv. adj. 'j,.' 
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71m extenial lehttion of the diecounes of Jem in John*» gotpd {» ebo 
tiroGoihl; for they may be oompated both with those diseoisnes whtdi foe 
nynoptats put into the mouth of Jesus, and nifo the manner in sfokh tiw 
author of foe fourth gospel expresses himself when he is avowedly foe 
speaker. . - 

As a result of the £ama comparison, critics have pointed out the important 
difference that exists between the rei^Mctive discourses in their matter, as well 
as in their form. In the first three gospels, Jesus closdy adiqpts his teaching 
to the necesnties of his shepherdless peofde, contrastu^ at one time, foe 
corrupt institutions of foe Pharisees with the moral and refigious preempts of 
the Mosuc law ; at an<Rber, the canuil messianic hopes of the age with foe 
purely spiritual nature of his kbgdom, and the conditions of entrance therdn. 
In the fourth gospel, on the contrary, he is perpetually dilatii^ and often in 
a barren, speculative maimer, on the doctrine of his peiMn and highw nature : 
so that in opposition to the foversified doctrinal and practicid iiluiteruda of tlM 
synoptical discourses, we have in John a one-sided dogmatism.^** That fois 
opposition does not hold invariably, and that in the discourses of foe synoptical 
gospek there are passages which have more affinity, with those of John, and 
vice versfi, must be graced to judicious critics ; but the imporUmt prepon* 
derance of the dt^atical element on the one side, and of foe practical on the 
other, is a difficulty that demands a thorough e:i^Iaiution. In answer to this 
requisition, it is common to adduce foe end whidr Jtfon is supposed to have 
had in view in the composirion of his gospel : namely, to fiimish a supplement 
to the first three gospel^ and to supply their omissions. But if Jesus tauj^ 
first in one style, then in another, how was it foat the synoptisto sriected 
almost exclusively the practical and popular, John, nearly without exception, 
foe dogmatic and speculative portions of his discourse? This is accounted 
for to a manner intrinsically probable. In foe oral tradition, it is observed, 
on which the first three gospels were founde^ the simple and popular, the 
concise and sententious discourses of Jesus, being the most easy of retention, 
would alone be propagated, while his more profound, subtle and diffuse dis- 
courses would be lost" But according to the above supposition, the fourth 
Evangelist came as a gleaner after the synoptists : now it is certain that all the 
discourses of Jesus having a practical tendency had not been preserved by 
them ; hence, foat the former has almost invariably avoided giving any relic 
of sttdi discourses, can only be explained by his preference for foe dogmatic 
and speculative vein : a preference which must have had both an objective 
and a subjective source, foe necessities of his time and drcumstances, and the 
bent of his own mind. This is admitted even by oitics who are favourable 
to the aufoentidty of the fourth gospel,** with the reservation, foat foe pro- 
licence betrays itself only natively, by omiM(»*> positively, by additioa 
Thoe is a further difference between the synoptical gospels and foe fburfo, 
as to the form of teaching adopted Jesus ; in the one, it is aphoristic and 

parabolic, in tlMvofoer, dialectic** We have seen that foe paiifole is alto-' 
gather wanting m foe fourth gospel, and it is natural to aric rfoy, sinice Luke,; 
as wrilas Matthew, has mao|. admirable parables peculiar to himself, John 
has not been .a|blt| to ma^ a nch gleaning, evenfafti^ those two wedecessors ? 
It is true that an^aepteniMs, ritoilor sysc^rical 

ones, are not entirely ;p^h^|rbm foe foqrfo goppot bn^ on foo ofoer band. 
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it iMiit }>e admitted that the preTaSing aphoiistie and parabdic form of in- 
ascdbed to Jesus hy the synoptists, is more suited to the character 

a popular teacher ctf Falestine» diah the dialectic fytm which he is made to 
i^ppe by John." 

But the rdation of the discourses of Jesus in the gospel of John, to the 
Evangelist’s own style of thinking and writing, is decisive. Here we find a 
similmty,^ which, as it extends to the discourses of a third party, namely, the 
Baptist, cannot be explained by supposing that the disciple had formed his 
style on that of the master,^ but requires us to admit that the Evangelist has 
lent his own style to the principal characters in his narrative. The latest 
commentator on John has not only adcnowledged this with regard to the 
colouring of the expression ; he even thinks that in the matter itself he can 
hare wd there detect the explanatory amplifications of the Evangelist, who, to 
use his own phrase, has had a hand in the composition of the longer and more 
difficult discoors^.^ But since the Evangelist does not plainly indicate his 
additions, what is to assure us that they are not throughout interwoven with 
the ideas of Jesus, nay, that all the discourses which he communicates are not 
entirely his own productions ? The style furnishes no guidance, for this is 
everywhere the same, and is admitted to be the Evangelist’s own ; neither does 
the sense, for in it also there is no essential difference whether the Evangelist 
speaks in his own name or in that of Jesus : where then is the guarantee that 
the discourses of Jesus are not, as the author of the ProbabUia maintains, free 
inventions of the fourth Evangelist? 

Liicke adduces some particulars, which on this supposition would be in his 
opinion inexplicable.** First, the almost verbal agreement of John with the 
synoptists in isolated m3rings of Jesus. But as the fourth Evangelist was with* 
in the pale of the Christian community, he must have had at his command a 
tradition, from which, though drawing generally on his own resources, he 
might occasionally borrow isolated, marked expressions, nearly unmodified. 
Another aigum^t of Liicke is yet more futile. If, he says, John had really 
had the inclination and ability to invent discourses for Jesus, he would have 
been more liberal in long discourses ; and the alternation of brief remarks 
with prolonged addresses, is not to be explained on the above supposition. 
But this would follow only if the author of the fourth gospel appeared to be a 
tasteless writer, whose perception did not tell him, that to one occasion a 
short discourse was suitable, to another a long one, and that the alternation of 
difiuse harangues with concise sentences was adapted to produce the best 
impression. Of more weight is the observation of Paulus, that if the fourth 
Evangelist had given the rein to his invention in attributing discourses to 
Jesus, he would have obtruded more of his own views, of which he has given 
an abstract in his prologue ; whereas the scrupulousness with which he ab* 
sndns from putting his doctrine of die Logos into the mouth of Jesus, is a 
proof of the faithfulness with which he confined himself to the materials pre- 
sented by his memory or his authorities.** But the doctrine cf the Logos is 
substantiaQy contain^ in the succeeding discourse of Jesus ; and that the 
form in which it is ptopoufid^ by the evangelist in his preface, does not also 
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reappear, fa sufficientlf explained hy the consideration, that he must bsm 
known that form to be altogether foreign to the teaching of Jesus. 

We therefore hold it to be established, that the discourses of Jesus in John’s 
gospel are mainly free compositions of the Evangelist ; but we have admitted 
that he has culled several sayings of Jesus from an authentic tradition, and 
hence we do not extend this proposition to those passages which are counte- 
nanced by parallels in the synoptical gospels. In these compilations we have 
an example of the vicissitudes which befal discourses, that are preserved only 
in the memory of a second party. Severed from their original connexion, and 
broken up into smaller and smaller fragments, they present when reassembled 
the appearance of a mosaic, in which the connexion of the parts is a purely 
external one, and every transition an artificial juncture. The discourses of 
Jesus in John present just the opposite appearance. Their gradual transi- 
tions, only rendered occasionally obscure by the mystical depths of meaning 
in which they lie, — transitions in which one thought develops itself out of 
another, and a succeeding proposition is frequently but an explanatory ampli- 
fication of the preceding, are indicative of a pliable, unresisting mass, such 
as is never presented to a writer by the traditional sayings of another, but 
such as proceeds from the stores of his own thought, which he moulds accord- 
ing to his will. For this reason the contributions of tradition to these stores 
of thought (apart from the sayings which are also found in the earlier gospels) 
were not so likely to have been particular, independent dicta of Jesus, as rather 
certain ideas which formed the basis of many of his discourses, and which were 
modified and developed according to the bent of a mind of Alexandrian or 
Greek culture. Such are the correlative ideas of var^p and vtos {father and 
and o-Kciros {light and darkness)^ and Odvaro^ (life and death\ ivm 
and Kara) {adave and beneatK)^ a-dpi and trvcOfia {Jlesh and spint) ; also some 
symbolical expressions, as apros (bread of life)y vowp (water of 

life). These and a few other ideas, variously combined by an ingenious 
author, compose the bulk of the discourses attributed to Jesus by John ; a 
certain uniformity necessarily attending this elemental simplicity. 


, ^ This peculiarity of the discourses in John cannot be better described than by Erasmus 
in his Epist. ad Feidinandum, prefatory to his Paraphrase : habet. Johannes suum quoddam 
dicendi gmus^ ita sermonem velut ansulis ex sese coharentibus contexens^ nonnunquam ex con- 
trariis, mnnunqmm ex similihus^ nonnunquam ^iisdem^ subinde rej^htist—^ut oraHonif 
quodque tnembrui^ semper exdpiat prius^ sk ut prioris finis sit indium sequentis^ etc. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

EVENTS IN THE PUBLIC LIFE OF JESUS, EXCLUDING THE MIRACLES. 


§ 84. 

GENERAL COMPARISON OF THE MANNER OF NARRATION THAT DISTIN- 
GUISHES THE SEVERAL EVANGELISTS. 

If, before proceeding to the consideration of details, we compare the general 
character and tone of the historical narration in the various gospels, we find 
differences, first, between Matthew and the two other synoptists ; secohdly, 
between the three first evangelists collectively and the fourth. 

Among the reproaches which modern criticism has heaped on the gospel of 
Matthew, a prominent place has been given to its want of individualized and 
dramatic life ; a want which is thought to prove that the author was not an 
eye-witness, since an eye-witness is ordinarily distinguished by the precision 
and minuteness of his narration.^ Certainly, when we read the indefinite 
designation of times, places and persons, the perpetually recurring rorc, then^ 
^apaycDv cxeT^cv, departing from thence^ av 9 pwiros, a man, which characterize 
this gospel; when we recollect its wholesale statements, such as that Jesus 
went through all the cities and villages (ix. 35, xi. i, comp. iv. 23) ; that 
they brought to him all sick people, and that he healed them all (iv. 24 f., 
xiv. 35 f., comp. XV. 29 ff.) ; and finally, the bareness and brevity of many 
isolat^ narratives : we cannot disapprove the decision of this criticism, that 
Matthew's whole narrative resembles a record of events which, before they 
were committed to writing, had been long current in oral tradition, and had 
thus lost the impress of particularity and minuteness. But it must be ad- 
mitted, that this proof, taken alone, is not absolutely convincing ; for in most 
cases we may verify the remark, that even an eye-witness may be unable 
graphically to narrate what he has seen.^ 

But our modern critics have not only measured Matthew by the standard of 
what is to be expected from an eye-witness, in the abstract; they have also 
compared him with his fellow-evangelists. They are of opinion, not only 
that John decidedly surpasses Matthew in the power of delineation, both in 
their few parallel passages amd in his entire narrative, but also that the two 
other synoptists, especialljr Mark, are generally far clearer and fuller in their 
style of narration.* This is the actual fiict, and it ought not to be any lon^r 
evaded. With respect to the fourth Evangelist, it is true that, as one; 

* Schulz, Ubcr das AbenSlmahl, s. 303 ff. ; Sieffert, dbdr deft Urspr. des Wsten kanon. 

s. 5$, 73, u. ; Sdiueckenburger, iib<» den Ur^t. s» 73. 

• Clausen, 0. Comm. i.s. 15. . 

^ See the above named critics, passim ; and Hug. Eiid. in K. T. a, i aia;^ 
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have anticipatedi he is not devoid of general^ wholesale statements, such as» 
tl»t J^us during the feast did many miracles, that hence many bdieved on 
him^ (ii. 23), with others of a similar kind (iiL 22, vii. i) : and he not seldom 
designates persons indecisively. Sometimesi however, he gives the names of 
individuals whom Matthew does not specify (xii, 3, 4, comp, with Matt. xxvi. 
7, 8; and xviii. 10 with Matt xxvi. 51 ; also vi. 5 ff with Matt xiv. 16 f.) ; 
and he generally lets us know the district or country in which an event hap- 
pened. His careful chronology we have already noticed ; but the point of 
chief importance is that his narratives (e.g. that of the man born blind, and 
that of the resmrection of Lazarus) have a dramatic and life-like character, 
which we seek in vain in the first gospel. The two intermediate Evangelists 
are not free from indecisive designations of time (e.g. Mark viii. t ; Luke v. 
17, viii. 22) ; of place {Mark iii. 13; Luke vi. 12) ; and of persons (Mark x. 
17 ; Luke xiii. 23) ; nor from statements that Jesus went through all cities, 
and healed all the sick (Mark i, 32 fF., 38 f.; Luke iv. 40 f.) ; but they often give 
us the details of what Matthew has only stated generally. Not only does Luke 
associate many discourses of Jesus with special occasions concerning which 
Matthew is silent, but both he and Mark notice the office or names of per- 
sons, to whom Matthew gives no precise designation (Matt. ix. 18 ; Mark v. 
22 ; Luke viii. 41; Matt. xix. 16; Luke xviii. 18; Matt. xx. 30 ; Mark x. 
46). But it is chiefly in the lively description of particular incidents, that we 
perceive the decided superiority of Luke, and still more of Mark, over Mat- 
thew. ^t the reader only compare the narrative of the execution of John the 
Baptist in Matthew and Mark (Matt. xiv. 3 ; Mark vi. 1 7), and that of the 
demoniac or demoniacs of Gadara (Matt viii. 28 ff. parall.). 

These facts are, in the opinion of our latest critics, a confirmation of the 
fourth Evangelist’s claim to the character of an eye-witness, and of the greater 
proximity of the second and third Evangelists to the scenes they describe than 
can be attributed to the first. But, even allowing that one who does not 
narrate graphically cannot be an eye-witness, this does not involve the propo- 
sition that whoever does narrate graphically must be an eye-witness. In all 
cases in which there are extant two accounts of a single fact, the one full, the 
other concise, opinions may be divided as to which of them is the original.^ 
When these accounts have been liable to the modifications of tradition, it is 
important to bear in mind that tradition has two tendencies : the one, to sul^ 
limate the concrete into the abstract, the individual into the general ; the 
other, not less essential, to substitute arbitrary fictions for the historical reality 
which is lost® If then we put the want of precision in the narrative of the 
first Evangdist to the account of the former function of the legend, ought we 
at once to regard the precision and dramatic effect of the other gospels, as a 
proof that their authors were eye-witnesses ? Must we not rather examine 
whether these qualities be not derived from the second function of the legend?® 
The decision with which the other inference is drawn, is in fact merely an 
after-taste of the ojd orthodox opinion, that all our gospels proceed immedi- 
ately from ^e-witnesses, or at least through a medium incapable of error.. 
Modem criticism has limited this supposition, and admitted the possibility 
that one or the other of our gospels may have been affected by oral tradition. 
Accordingly it maintainSi not without probability, that a gospel in which the 
descriptions are throughout destitute qf colouring and Ufe, cannot die pro- 

I eomp. Saunitf, fiber die Quillen des Marhus, s. 42 .ff. 

^ > Kemr itka IJispr./des iEv.' Ids'tt. u.t sop. 8. 7o;f. " 
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ducdoa of an ^e-witness, and must have suffered from the ^dng finders of 
tradition. But the counter i)roposition, that the othn gospels, in which the 
style of narration is more detailed and dramatic, rest on the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, would only follow from the supposed necessity that this must be 
the. case with some of our gospels. For if such a supposition be made with 
respect to several narratives of both the above kinds, there is no question that 
the mme graphic and vivid ones are with preponderant probability to be re- 
ferred to eye-witnesses. But this supposition has merely a subjective foundar 
tion. It was an easier transition for commentators to make from the old 
notion that all the gospels were immediately or mediately autoptical nana- 
tives, to the limited admission that perhaps one may fall short of this charac- 
ter, than to the general admission that it may be equally wanting to all But, 
according to the rigid rules of consequence, with the orthodox view of the 
scriptural canon, falls the assumption of pure ocular testimony, not only for 
one or other of the gospels, but for all ; the possibility of the contrary must 
be presupposed in relation to them all, and their pretensions must be esti- 
mated according to their internal character, compared with the external testi- 
monies. From this point of view — the only one that criticism can consistently 
adopt — it is as probable, considering the nature of the external testimonies 
examined in our Introduction, that the three last Evangelists owe the dramatic 
effect in which they surpass Matthew, to the embellishments of a more mature 
tradition, as that this quality is the result of a closer communication with eye- 
witnessea 

That we may not anticipate, let us,, iu relation to this question, refer to the 
results we have already obtained. The greater particularity by which Luke 
is distinguished from Matthew in his account of the occasions that suggested 
many discourses of Jesus, has appeared to us often to be the result of subse- 
quent additions ; and the names of persons in Mark (xiii. 3 comp. v. 37 j 
Luke viii. 51) have seemed to rest on a mere inference of the narrator. Now, 
however, that we are about to enter on. an examination of particular narra- 
tives, we will consider, from the point of view above indicated, the constant 
forms of introduction, conclusion, and transition, already noticed, in the 
several gospels. Here we find the difference between Matthew and the other 
synoptists, as to their more or less dramatic style, imprinted in a manner that 
can best teach us how much this style is worth. 

Matthew (viiL 16 f.) states in general terms, that on the evening after the 
cure of Peter’s mother-in-law, many demoniacs were brought to Jesus, all of 
whom, together with others that were sick, he healed. Mark (i. 33) in a 
highly dramatic manner, as if he himself had witnessed the scene, tells, that 
on the same occasion, the whole city was gathered together at the door of the 
house in which Jesus was ; at another time, he makes the crowd block up the 
entrance (il 2) ; in two other instances, he describes the concourse as so 
great, that Jesus and his disciples could not take their food (iii. 20, vi. 31J ; 
aiid Luke on one occasion states, that the people even gathered together m 
innumerable multitudes so that trade one upon another (xii. i)'. M 
highly vivid touches, «tertalnly; but the want of them can hardly be prejhdiciial 
to Matthew, fi>r they look* thoroughly like strokes of imagination, such as 
abound in Mark’s narrative, and often, as Schleiermacher observes/ give’ it 
almost an iq>occyphal appearance* In detailed narrative^ of which we 
presently notice many example^ while Matthew simply tells what Jesus' sifid 
m a cmtain occasion, the two other Evangelists are a^ tb desc^&jt .tho 
^anps with which his words were aoompanied (Math U4 ^ f t irlio). 

■ t U^ter'dm.'Lttkas, s. 74, aad dsawfaersk ' 
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On the mention of a blind beggar of Jericho, Mark is careful to give ua 
his name, and the name of his father (x. 46). From these particulars we 
might already augur, what the examination of single narratives will prove : 
namely, that the copiousness of Mark and Luke is the product of the second 
function of the legend, which we may call the function of embellishment 
Was this embellishment gradually wrought out by oral tradition, or was it the 
arbitrary addition of our Evangelists ? Concerning this, there may be a 
difference of opinion, and a degree of probability in relation to particular 
passages is the nearest approach that can be made to a decision. In any 
casc^ not only must it be granted, that a narrative adorned by the writer's own 
additions is more remote from primitive truth than one free from such 
additions ; but we may venture to pronounce that the earlier efforts of the 
legend are rapid sketches, tending to set off onl^ the leading points whether 
of speech or action, and that at a later period it aims rather to give a sym- 
metrical effect to the whole, including collateral incidents; so that, in either 
view, the closest approximation to truth remains on the side of the first 
gospel. 

While the difference as to the more or less dramatic style of concluding and 
connecting forms, lies chiefly between Matthew and the other synoptists ; 
another difference with respect to these forms, exists between all the synoptists 
and John. While most of the synoptical anecdotes from the public life of 
Jesus are wound up by a panegyric, those of John generally terminate, so to 
speak, polemically. It is true that the three first Evangelists sometimes men- 
tion, by way of conclusion, the offence that Jesus gave to the narrow-hearted, 
and the machinations of his enemies against him (Matt. viii. 34, xii. 14, 
xxi. 46, xxvi. 3f. ; Luke iv. 28 f,, xi. 53 f.); and, on the other hand, the 
fourth Evangelist closes some discourses and miracles by the remark, that in 
consequence of them, many believed on Jesus (ii. 23, iv, 39, 53, vii. 31, 40 
f., viii. 30, X, 42, xi. 45). But in the synoptical gospels, throughout the 
period previous to the residence of Jesus in Jerusalem, we find forms implying 
that the fame of Jesus had extended far and wide (Matt. iv. 24, ix. 26, 31 ; 
Mark i, 28, 45, v. 20, vii. 36; Luke iv. 37, v. 15, vii. 17, viii. 39); that 
the people were astonished at his doctrine (Matt. vii. 28 ; Mark i, 22, xi. 18 ; 
Luke XIX. 48), and miracles (Matt. viii. 27, ix. 8, xiv. 33, xv. 31), and hence 
followed him from all parts (Matt. iv. 25, viii. i, ix. 36, xii. 15, xiii. 2, 
xiv. 13). In the fourth gospel, on the contrary, we are continually told that 
the Jews sought to kill Jesus (v. 18, vii. i); the Pharisees wish to take him, 
or send out officers to seize him (vii. 30, 32, 44; comp. viii. 20, x. 39); stones 
^re taken up to cast at him (viii. 59, x. 31); and even in those passages 
where thfere is mention of a favourable disposition on the part of the people, 
the Evangelist limits it to one portion of them, and represents the other as 
inimical to Jesus (vii. 11-13). He is especially fond of drawing attention 
to such circumstances, as that before the final catastrophe all the guile and 
power of the enemies of Jesus were exerted in vain, because his hour was not 
yet come (vii. 30, 20) ; that the emissaries sent out against him, over-- 

come by the force of his words, and the dignity of his person, retired without 
fulfilling their errand (vii. 32, 44 ff.) ; and that Jesps passed unharmed tlvough 
the midst of an exasperated crowd (viii. 59, x. 39 ; comp. Luke iv. 30). The 
writer, as we have above remarked, certainly does not intend us in these 
instances to Jipfik of a natural escape, butiDf one in which the higher nature 
of Jesus, his mvuln^bllily: so long as be did not choose to lay down his life» 
was his protet^ion. And this tmows some light onnhe object which the 
fourth iSvangeh^t had in view, in giving prominence to such trni^as those just 
; they helped him to fidd to the number of the contrasts, by 
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idtidb, tfanwj^ottt his works, he aims to exalt the person of JesiUk The pro- 
found’ wisdom of Jesus, as the dhrine Logos, appeared foe more resplendent, 
from its opposition to foe rode nnapprehenshreness of foe Jews; his goodness 
wore a more touching aspect; confronted with foe inveterate malice of his 
enonies ; his appearance gained in impressiveness; by foe strife he excited 
among foe people ; and his power, as that of one who had life in himself 
c(Mumanded foe more reverence, foe oftener his enemies and their instruments 
tried to seize him, and, as if restrained by a higher power, were not able to 
lay hands on him,— the more marvellously he passed through the ranks of 
adversaries prepared to take away his life. It has been made matter of pmM 
to foe fourth Evangelism that he done presents foe opposition of the pharisaic 
party to Jesus, in its rise and gradual progress : but there are reasons for 
questioning whether the course of events described by him, be not rather 
fictitious than real. Partially fictitious, it evidently is; for he apfwals to the 
supomatural for a reason why the Pharisees so long effected nothing against 
Jesus : vfoereas foe synoptists preserve foe natural sequence of the fiicts by 
stating as a cause, that the Jewish hierarchy feared the people, who were 
attached to Jesus as a prophet (Matt, xxi 46; Mark xii. 12 ; Luke xx. 19). 
If then the fourth Evangelist was so far guided by his dogmatical interest, that 
for the escape of Jesus from the more early snares and assaults of his enemies, 
he invented such a reason as best suited his purpose ; what shall assure us 
that he has not also, in consistency with the characteristics which we have 
already discerned in him, fabricated, for the sake of that interest, entire scenes 
of the kind above noticed ? Not that we hold it improbable, that many 
futile plots and attacks of the enemies of Jesus preceded the final catastrophe 
of his fate : — ^we are only dubious whether these attempts were precisely such 
as the gospel of John describes. 


§ 85. 

ISOLATEO GROUPS OF ANECDOTES. IMPUTATION OP A LEAGUE WITH 
BEELZEBUB, AND DEMAND OF A SIGN. 

In conformity with the aim of our criticism, we shall here confine our 
attention to those narratives, in which the influence of the legend may be 
demonstrated. The strongest evidence of this influence is found where one 
narrative is blended with another, or where foe one is a mere variation of 
the other : hence, chronology having refused us its aid, we shall arrange the 
anecdotes about to be considered according to their mutual affinity. 

To begin with the more simple form of legendary influence : Sdiulz has 
already complained, that Matthew mentions two instances, in whidi a league 
with Beelzebub was imputed to Jesus, and a sign demanded from him ; cir- 
cumstances which in Mark and Luke happen only once.^ The first time the 
imputation occurs (Matt ix. 32 ff.), Jesus has cured a dumb demoniac ; at 
this the people marvel, but the Pharisees observe, Hi casts out demons through 
the pitue (ipx^) oj the demons, Matthew does not here say that Jesus 
returned any answer to this acbnsation. On the second occasion (xii. 22 ff.), 
it is a blind and dumb demoniac whom Jesus cures; again the. people a^e 
and again the Pharisees de<^are ^t the cure is effected by ^ help, 
of Beebebub, foe of the demons, whereupon Jesus immediately expt^ 
the absurdity of foe ac^sation. That it shimid have bemi alleged 
Jesus luoie man ouce when he cast out demons, is in itsdf ptob^e. . It is 

* Utsnp. t. 311. 
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however suspicious that the demoniac who pives occasion to the assertioii of 
the Pharisees, is in both instances dumb (m the second only, blindness is 
added). Demoniacs were of many kinds, evei^ variety of malady hc&g 
ascribed to the influence of evil spirits ; why, then, should the above imputotion 
be not once attached to the cure of another kind of demoniac, but twice to 
that of a dumb one ? The difficulty is heighten^ if we compare the nairarive 
of Luke (xu 14 f.), which, in its introductory description of the circumstances, 
corresponds not to the second narrative in Matthew, but to the first ; for as 
there, so in Luke, the demoniac is only dumb, and his cure and the astonish- 
ment of the people are told with precisely the same form of expression : — ^ih 
all which points, the second narrative of Matthew is more remote firom that 
of Luke. But with this cure of the dumb demoniac, which Matthew represents 
as passing off in silence on the part of Jesus, lAike connects the very dis- 
course which Matthew appends to the cure of the one both blind and dumb ; 
so that Jesus must on both these successive occasions, have said the same 
thing. This is a very unlikely repetition, and united with the improbability, 
that the same accusatidn should be twice made in connexion with a dumb 
demoniac, it suggests the question, whether legend may not here have doubled 
one and the same incident ? How this can have taken place, Matthew him- 
self shows us, by representing the demoniac as, in the one case, simply dumb, 
in the other, blind dso. Must it not have been a striking cure which excited, 
on the one hand, the astonishment of the people, on the other, this desperate 
attack of the enemies of Jesus? Dumbness alone might soon appear an in- 
sufficient malady for the subject of the cure, and the legend, ever prone to 
enhance, might deprive him of sight dso. If then, together with this new 
form of the legend, the old one too was handed down, what wonder that a 
compiler, more conscientious than critical, such as the author of the first gos- 
pel, adopted both as distinct histories, merely omitting on one occasion the 
discourse of Jesus, for the sake of avoiding repetition.^ 

Matthew, having omitted (ix. 34) the discourse of Jesus, was obliged also 
to defer the demand of a sign, which required a previous rejoinder on the 
part of Jesus, until his second narration of the charge concerning Beelzebub ; 
and in this point again the narrative of Luke, who also attaches the demand 
of a sign to the accusation, is parallel with the later passage of Matthew.^ But 

^ Schleiermacher (s. 175) does not perceive the connexion of the discourse on the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, in Matthew (xii. 31 f.)« though it links on excellently to the 
foregoing expression, fyJlf ^ wye^fian Bead ixfidWuf r& (v. 28). It is more easy, 

however, to understand this difficulty, than that he should think (s. 185 f.) that discourse 
better introduced in Luke (xil 10). For here, between the preceding proposition, that 
whosoever denies the Son of Man before men, shall be denied before the angels of God, and 
the one in question, the only connexion is that the expresskm dpyei^Btu rdx Udv roO Mpth’W 
brought to the writer’s recollection the words elTttx Advov Wt r&v roO d»0fit&irw. One 
proof of this is that between the latter passage and the succeeding declaration, that the 
necessary words would be given to the disciples, when before the tribunal, by the wcO/ns 
dyiWf the connexion consists just as superficimly in the expression What fd- 

lows in Matthew (v.'^33<-37), had been ^rtly given already in the Sermon on the Moun^ bat 
stands here in a better connexion than Schleiermadher is willing to admit' 

^ Luke makes the demand of a sign follow immediately on the accnsation, and then j^vea 
in succession the answers of Jesus to both. This representation modbm ccitiGi^ holds to be 
for more probable than, that of Matthew, who gives first the accusation and its answer, then 
the. demand of a si^ and its refusal ; and this judgment is grounded on the difficulty of sup- 
dtati» 9 er Jesus had. a sufficiently ic^ answer to the accusatloii, the very iimo 
{MX!«pfe who l^d, nrgsd.it .worn fSdbjeiermaclier, s« i 75 l SchneCKenbur- 

g^, fiber dan SaL). But on the other k U cnnaByimptn^ 

Imvingsoma tjU^ ago ddiveied a d^wfouiaeda tfe ^pdttant poiht» the 
^ Beelsebnbl, and even ^er id Jlnteriuytiosi wlijk^h aid M him 44 A 
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Mattiiew not only has, with Luke, a demand of a sijfn m connexion with the 
above charge ; he has also another, after the second feeding of the multitude 
(xvi. X ff.), and this second demand Mark also has (viii. ix f.), while he omits 
the first Here the Pharisees come to Jesus (according to Matthew, in the 
unlikely companionship of Sadducees),* and tempt him by asking for a sign from 
heaven, cn/fictoF iK rov ovpavov. To this Jesus gives an answer, of which the 
concluding proposition, a wicked and adulterous generation seeketk after a 
sign \ and there shall no sign be given unto it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas, 
ycrca ircevijpa koI /iolxolKU offiitiov ical o^ficTov ov hoBr^ctrai avr^, ft /iiy 

TO ar^fiHov ’loiva rov irpo^i^ov, in Matthew, agrees word for word with the 
opening of the earlier refusal. It is already improbable enough, that Jesus 
should have twice responded to the above requisition with the same enigma- 
tical reference to Jonah ; but the words (v. 2, 3) which, in the second passage 
of Matthew, precede the sentence last quoted, are totally unintelligible. For 
why Jesus, in reply to the demand of his enemies that he would show them a 
sign from heaven, should tell them that they were indeed well versed in the 
natural signs of the heavens, but were so much the more glaringly ignorant of 
the spiritual signs of the messianic times, is so far from evident, that the other- 
wise unfounded omission of v. 2 and 3, seems to have arisen from despair of 
finding any connexion for them.^ Luke, who also has (xii. 54 f.), in words 
only partly vari^ chis reproach of Jesus that his cotem^raries understood 
better the si^s of the weather than of the times, gives it another position, 
which mrigitt be regarded as the preferable one; since after speaking of the 
.jBie^irnich he was to kindle, and the divisions which he was to cause, Jesus 
might very aptly say to the people : You take no notice of the unmistakable 
prognostics of this great revolution which is being prepared by my means, so 
ill do you understand the signs of the times.^ But on a closer examination, 
Luke’s arrangement appears just as abrupt here, as in the case of the two 
parables (xiii. 18).® If from hence we turn again to Matthew, we easily see 
how he was led to his mode of representation. He may have been induce<l 
to double the demand of a sign, by the verbal variation which he met with, 
the required sign being at one time called simply a tnffuioy, at another a 
<rrifi€lov cK rov oltpavoO, And if he knew that Jesus had exhorted the Jews to 
study the signs of the times, as they had hitherto studied the appearance of 
the heavens, the conjecture was not very remote, that the Jews had given 
occasion for this admonition by demanding a sign from heaven, 017/itfiov in 
rov ovpavov. Thus Matthew here presents us, as Luke often does elsewhere, 
with a fictitious introduction to a discourse of Jesus; a proof of the pro- 


namely, the demand of a sign. The discourse on the departure and return of the unclean 
spirit, is in Matthew (v. 43-45) annexed to the reply of Jesus to this demand ; but in Luke 
(xi. 24 if.) it follows the answer to the imputation 01 a league with Beelzebub, and this may 
at first seem to be a more suitable arrangement. But on a closer examination, it will appear 
very improbable that Jesus should conclude a defence, exacted from him by his enemies, 
With so calm and purely theoretical a discourse, which supposes an audience, if not favour- 
ably prepossessed, at least open to instruction ; and it will be found that here again there is 
no further connexion than tnat both discourses treat of the expulsion of demons. By this 
single feature of resemblance, the writer of the third gospel was led to sever the connexion 
between the answer to the oft-nmned accusation, and that to the demand of a sign, which 
accusation and demand, as the strongest proofs of the malevolent unbelief of the enemies of 
Jesus, seem to have been associated by traditk)n. The first Evangelist refrained from fttig 
violence^ and reserved the discourse on tffe return of the undeati spirit, whidi was suggestejd 
by rite suspicion cast on the expulsion of demons Jesus, imtU he had commimlmted the 
answer by which Jesus pai;(ies the demand of a sign. 

* Vid. Griesbach, Comm* crit. in loc. 

® ^loiermacher, s. 190 f. . ^ . 

^ Pe WcttC^ exeg. Handb. i. 1. 8. 139* / 
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position^ advanced indeed, but too little regarded by Sieffert;^ that it is ia 
the nature of traditional records, such as the three first gospels, P^* 

dcular should be best preserved in this narrative, another in that; so that 
first one, and then the other, is at a disadvantage, in comparison with the 
rest 


§ 86 . 


VISIT Ot THE MOTHER aND BRETHREN OF JESUS. THE WOMAN WHO 
PRONOUNCES THE MOTHER OF JESUS BLESSED. 

All the synoptists mention a visit of the mother and brethren of Jesus, on 
being apprised of which Jesus points to his disciples, and declares that they 
who do the will of God are his mother and his brethren (Matt xiL 46 fF . ; 
Mark iii. 31 fif. ; Luke viiL 19 ff.). Matthew and Luke do not tell us the 
object of this visit, nor, consequently, whether this declaration of Jesus, which 
appears to imply a disowning of his relatives, was occasioned by any special 
circumstance. On this subject Mark gives us unexpected information ; he 
tells us (v. 21) that while Jesus was teaching among a concourse of people, 
who even prevented him from taking food, his relatives, under the idea that 
he was beside himself, went out to seize him, and take him into the keeping 
of his family.^ In describing this incident, the Evangelist makes use of the 
expression, on (they said, he is beside himself), and it was merely 

this expression, apparently, that suggested to him what he next proceeds to 
narrate : ol ypafi/Aarcts e\cyov, on BccX^c/JovX k, r. X. (fhe scribes said, he 
hath Beelzebub, etc., comp. John x. 20). With this reproach, which however 
he does not attach to an expulsion of demons, he connects the answer of 
Jesus ; he then recurs to the relatives, whom he now particularizes as the 
mother and brethren of Jesus, supposing them to have arrived in the mean* 
time; and he makes their announcement call forth from Jesus the answer of 
which we have above spoken. 

These particulars imparted by Mark are very welcome to commentators, 
as a means of explaining and justifying the apparent harshness of the answer 
which Jesus returns to the announcement of his nearest relatives, on the 
ground of the perverted object of their visit But, apart from the difficulty 
that, on the usual interpretation of the accounts of the childhood of Jesus, 
it is not to be explained how his mother could, after the events therein de* 
scribed, be thus mistaken in her son, it is very questionable whether we ought 
to accept this information of Mark’s. In the first place, it is associated with 
the obvious exaggeration, that Jesus and his disciples were prevented even 
from taking food by the throng of people ; and in the second place, it has in 
Itself a strange appearance, fh>m its want of relation to the context. If these 
points are considered, it will scarcely be possible to avoid agreeing with the 
opinion of Schleiesmacher, that no explanation of the then existing reladona 
of Jesus with his family is to be sought in this addition ; that it rather belongs 
to those exaggerations to which Mark is so prone, as well in his introductiona 
to isolated incidents^ as in his general statements.^ He wished to make it 
understbod why Jesus returned an ungracious answer to the announcement of 
his relatives ; for this ^^urpose he thought it necessary to give their visit an 
object of wmlh J^us did not approve, and as he knew that the f barisees had 

r UeW denUtspr. $. 115. * i 

\ ^ the (rpof m this interpi^etatiQS, see Fritrsdu^ ia- ft 

UeWdenLakasya 121* . 
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pronounced him to be under the influence of Beelzebub, he attributed 
similar opinion to his relatives. 

If we lay aside this addition of Mark% the comparison of the three very 
similar narratives presents no result as it re|;ards their matter but there is a 
striking difference between the connexions in which the Evangelists place the 
event Matthew and Mark insert it after the defence against the suspicion of 
diabolical aid, and before the parable of the sower ; whereas Luke makes the 
visit considerably prior to that imputation, and places the parable even before 
the visit It is worthy of notice, however, that Luke has, after the defence 
against the accusation of a league with Beelzebub, in the position which the 
two other Evangelists give to the visit of the relatives of Jesus, an incident 
which issues in a declaration, precisely similar to that which the announce- 
ment calls forth. After the refutation of the Pharisaic reproach, and the dis- 
course on the return of the unclean spirit, a woman in the crowd is filled with 
admiration, and pronounces the mother of Jesus blessed, on which Jesus, as 
before on the announcement of his mother, replies ; Yea^ rather blessed are 
they who hecCr the word of God and keep it Schleiermacher here again pre- 
fers the account of Luke : he thinks this little digression on the exclamation 
of the woman especially evinces a fresh and lively recollection, which has 
inserted it in its real place and circumstances ; whereas Matthew, confounding 
the answer of Jesus to the ejaculation of the woman, with the very similar one 
to the announcement of his relatives, gives to the latter the place of the former,^ 
and thus passes over the scene with the woman.® But how the woman could 
feel herself hurried away into so enthusiastic an exclamation, precisely on 
hearing the abstruse discourse on the return of the expelled demons, or even 
the foregoing reprehensive reply to the Pharisees, it is difficult to understand, 
and the contrary conjecture to that of Schleiermacher might rather be estab- 
lished 5 namely, that in the place of the announcement of the relatives, the 
writer of the third gospel inserted the scene with the woman, from its having 
a like termination. The evangelical tradition, as we see from Matthew and 
Mark, whether from historical or merely accidental motives, had associated 
the above visit and the saying about the spiritual relatives, with the discourse 
of Jesus on the accusation of a league with Beelzebub, and on the return of 
the unclean spirit ; and Luke also, when he came to the conclusion of that 
discourse, was reminded of the anecdote of the visit and its point— the extol- 
ling of a spiritual relationship to Jesus. But he had already mentioned the 
visit he therefore seized on the scene with the woman, which presented a 

* Schneckenburger (uber den Ur. s. 54) finds an attempt at dramatic effect in the cMris, 
and the iKrelv 9 .% ^ of Matthew, as compared with the elvov and 

rSKKip of Mark. This is a remarkable proof of the partial acumen which plays so distin- 
guished a part to the disadvantage of Matthew in modern criticism. For who does not see 
mat if Matthew had eTirop, it would be numbered among the proofs that his narrative is want- 
ing in dramatic life ? As for the words ^Kretvat there is nothing to be discovered- 

in them which could give to them more than to the v€pip\€\lni/ieyos of Mark, the stamp of 
artiddality ; we might as well attribute the latter expression to Mark’s^already discovered 
fondness for describing the action of the eyes, and consequently regard it as an addition of 
fais own* 

* Answer to the announcement, ai : Answer to the woman, xi, 28 ; pxvolijfye 

fMv fioO o^ol ehty ol rbv ^oxd/HOi (sc. ^ /lov, d^’) ol dxou- 

rov deou dxM/vrer koX roioDpres uMy, omt rdy \ 6 yoy rov Oeov kcII * 

* Utsup s. 177 f. • 

® That which decided the Evangelist to place the visit after the parable of the sower, was«- 
probably not, as Schleiermacher thinks, a real chronological connexion^ On the contrary,, 
we recc^iize the usual characteristic of his arrangement, in the transition froosihe cohdudih^ 
ienteiice in the explanation of the parable : these an they who having himrd, /de ymdt keep 

and briHff forth fruit with patienu^ to the similar expresrion of Jesna on the occasion, of 
Ihe Viidt % those who hear iheword of God and doit. 
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>«iail8r termination. From the strong resmnUance between the two anec: 
.dotes, I can scarcely believe that they are founded on two really distinct inci> 
4ients ; rather, it is more likely that the memorable declaration of Jesus, , that 
he preferred his spiritual before bis bodily relatives, had in the legend received 
two different settings or frames. According to one, it seemed the most 
natural that such a depreciation of his kindred should be united widi an actual 
rejection of them ; to another, that the exaltation of those who were spiritu- 
ally near to him, should be <^led forth by a blessing pronounced on those 
who were nearest to him in the flesh. Of these two forms of the l^end, 
Matthew and Mark give only the first ; Luke, however, had already disposed 
•ot this on an earlier occasion ; when, therefore^ he came to the passage where^ 
in the common evangelical tradition, that ane^ote occurred, he was induced 
■to supply its place by the second form. 


§87. 

CONTENTIONS FOR PRE-EMINENCE AMONG THE DISCIPLES. THE LOVE OP 
JESUS FOR CHILDREN. 

‘Hie three first Evangelists narrate several contentions for pre-eminence 
which arose among the disciples, with the manner in which Jesus composed 
^these differences. One such contention, which is said to have arisen among 
the disciples after the transfiguration, and the first prediction of the passion, 
is common to all the gospels (Matt. xviiL i ff. ; Mark ix. 33 ff. ; Luke iE. 
46 ff.). There ae indeed divergencies in the narratives, but the identity of 
fte incident on which they are founded is attested by the fact, that in all of 
them, Jesus sets a little child before his disciples as an example; a scene 
which, as Schleiermacher remarks,^ would hardly be repeated. Matthew and 
Mark concur in mentioning a dispute about pre-eminence, which was excited 
by the two sons of Zebedee. These disciples (according to Mark), or their 
mother for them (according to Matthew), petitioned for the two first places 
^ext to Jesus in the messianic kingdom (Matt xx. 20 fii ; Mark x. 35 ff.).* 
Of such a request on the part of the sons of Zebedee, the third Evangelist 
knows nothing ; but apart from this occasion, there is a further contention for 
pre-eminence, on which discourses are uttered, similar to those which the two 
first Evangelists have connected with the above petition. At the last supper 
of which Jesus partook with his disciples before his passion, Luke makes the 
latter fall into a ijuXovtuUa {dispute) whidi among them shall be the greatest ; 
4 dispute which Jesus seeks to quell by the same reasons, and partly with the 
4ame words, that Matthew and Mark give in connexion with the dywdia^a, 
(jMigtMHon), excited in the discipks generally by the request of the Sons of 
Zeb^ee. Luke here reproduces a sentence which he, in common with Mark, 
had previously given almost in the same form, as accompanying the presen- 
ttatkm of the <mild; and which Matthew has, not only on the occasion of 


^ Utsup. s. 152* 

* Sdiuk (UbA d. Abendm. s. 320) speaks consistently with die tone of the recent cxiddsm 
x>n Matthew when he asserted that he does not doubt fi>r a fnommt that every 9bsmfmi 
reader ptefer the tepresentation of Mark, whPf without menthvning 

die mothai^confines the whole transaction to Jfesus and the two apostl^* But-so fsr as hi»« 
todcal concerned, I would adc, why should not « woman, who was one of the 

female aimpanlons nf J^ua (Matt, nitvii* 56), have ventured <m 8uc)| a petition ? As r^|;ardi 
'mychologihd pr^^ die sentlm^t of thediurda^ in the^'cho^ m thej^ssage for St. 
famiim^s daV. hss lisnallv decided in Atvonr of Matthew i far ao solemn a prayer* uttered 011 
. 'she wdaaieiit; IS juselnshiii^^ uid ssom. eipedslly « motinw 
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Salpme^s prayer^ bat alao^ in the g^at antt-pharisaic discourse (comp. Luke xaii^ 
afi Mark tx. 35 ; Luke ix. 48 5 Matt. xx. 26 f,, xxiii. xi). However credible it 
may be that with the worldly messianic hopes of the disciples, Jesus should 
often have to suppress disputes among them on the subject of their future 
ratdt in the Messiah’s kingdom, it is by no means probable that, for example^ 
the s^intencey Whosoeotr will be great among you^ let him be the servant of all: 
should be spoken, ist, on the presentation of the child ; andly, in connexion 
with the prayer of the sons of Zebedee \ srdly, in the anti-pharisaic discourse, 
and 4thly, at the last supper. There is here obviously a traditional confusion, 
whether it be (as Siefiert in such cases is fond of supposing) that severai 
originally distinct occurrences have been assimilated by the legend, i.e. the 
same discourse erroneously repeated on various occasions ; or that out of one 
incident the legend has made many, i.e. has invented various occasions for 
the same discourse. Our decision between these two possibilities must 
depend on the answer to the following question : Have the various facts, to 
which the analogous discourses on humility are attached, the dependent ap> 
pearance of mere frames to the discourses, or the independent one of occur* 
rences that carry their truth and significance in themselves ? 

It will not be denied that the petition of the sons of Zebedee, is in itself 
too specific and remarkable to be a mere background to the ensuing dis- 
course ; and the same judgment must be passed on the scene with the child ; 
so that we have already two cases of contention for pre-eminence subsisting 
in themselves. If we would assign to each of these occurrences its appropriate 
discourses, the declarations which Matthew connects with the presentation of 
the child: Unless ye become as this child^ etc,, and Whosoever shall humble 
himself as this childt etc., evidently belong to this occasion. On the other 
hand, the sentences on ruling and serving in the world and in the kingdom of 
Jesus, seem to be a perfectly suitable comment on the petition of the sons of 
Zebedee, with which Matthew associates them : also the saying about the first 
and the last, the greatest and the least, which Mark and Luke give so early aa 
at the scene with the child, Matthew seems rightly to have reserved for the 
scene with the sons of Zebedee. It is otherwise with the contention spoken 
of by Luke (xxii. 24 £f.). This contention originates in no particular occasion,, 
nor does it issue in any strongly marked scene (unless we choose to insert 
here the washing of the disciples’ feet, described by John, who, for the rest, 
mentions no dispute; — of which scene, however, we cannot treat until we 
come to the history of the Passion). On the contrary, this contention la 
ushered in merely by the words, iylvero 8i Ka\ ^ikovuKia ko avrois, — nearly the 
same by which the first contention is introduced, ix. 46, — and leads to a dis- 
course from Jesus, which, as we have already noticed, Matthew and Mark 
represent him to have delivered in connexion with the earlier instances of 
rivalry ; so that this passage of Luke has nothing peculiarly its own, beyond 
its position, at the last supper. This position, however, is not very secure ; 
for that immediately after the discourse on the betrayer, so humiliating to the 
disciplesi j^ride should so strongly have taken possession of fhem, is as diffi- 
cult to believe, as it is easy to discover, by a comparison of v. 23 and 24, how 
die writer might be led, without; historical grounds, to insert here a Contention 
for pre-eminence; It is clear that the words koX avrol ^p(avro (rvlvyreLv wpJs. 
caimirs, TO, Tis Spa dbf avrm i rovro pihkfay TrpdaarOfV ; suggested to him the 
similar ones, lycvcro Sc xat n^iKovtiKCa IV avroTs., rS, ris awSxv ookcZ ctmt 
that i^ the disputes about the betrayer called to his remembrance the disputes: 
about pre-eminence. One such dispute indeed, he bad already mtmtibiied,. 
blit had only connected with it, one sentence excepted, the discourses occar 
by the exhibition of the child } he had yet in reserve those which the 
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two first ^vuigdists attach to the petition of the sons of Zebedee^ ah occasion 
which seems not to have been present to the mind of the thira Evangelist 
whence he introduces the discourses pertaining to it here, with the general 
statement that they originated in a contention for pre-eminence, which broke 
out among the disciples. Meanwhile the chronological position, dso, of the 
two first-named disputes about rank, has very little probability ; for in boib 
instances, it is after a predicdon of the passion, which, like the prediction of 
the betrayal, would seem calculated to suppress such thoughts of earthly 
ambition.* We therefore welcome the indication which the evangelical narra- 
tive itself presents, of the manner in which the narrators were led unhistori- 
oally to such an arrangement. In the answer of Jesus to the prayer of Salome, 
the salient point was &e suffering that awaited him and his disciples ; hence 
by the most natural association of ideas, the ambition of the two disciples, the 
antidote to which was the announcement of approaching tri^ was connected 
with the prediction of the passion. Again, on Ae first occasion of^rivalry, the 
preceding prediction of the passion leads in Mark and Luke to the observa- 
tion, that the disciples did not understand the words of Jesus, and yet feared 
to ask him concerning them, whence it may be inferred that they debated 
and disputed on the subject among themselves ; here, then, the association 
of ideas caused the Evangelists to introduce the contention for pre-eminence^ 
also carried on in the absence of Jesus. This explanation is not applicable 
to the narrative of Matthew, for there, between the prediction of the passbn 
and the dispute of the disciples, the anecdote of the coin angled for by Pbter, 
intervenes. 

With the above contentions for pre-eminence, another anecdote is indirectly 
connected by means of the child which is put forward on one of those occa- 
sions. Children are brought to Jesus that he may bless them; the disciples 
wish to prevent it, but Jesus speaks the encouraging words, Suffer Uttk chil~ 
dren to come unto me, and adds that only for children, and those who resemble 
children, is the kingdom of heaven destined (Matt. xix. 13 ff. ; Markx. 13 ff. ; 
Luke xviiL r 5 ff.). This narrative has many points of resemblance to that of 
the child placed in the midst of the disciples. Firstly, in both, Jesus presents 
children as a model, and declares that only those who resemble children can 
enter the kingdom of God ; secondly, in both, the disciples appear in the 
light of opposition to children ; and, thirdly, in both, Mark says, that Jesus 
took the children in his arms {IvayKoXurdiJxm). If these points of resem- 
blance be esteemed adequate ground for reducing the two narratives to on^ 
the latter must, beyond all question, be retained as the nearest to truth, be- 
cause ;the saying of Jesus, Suffer little children, etc., which firom its retaining 
this onginal form in all the narratives, bears the stamp of genuineness, could 
scarcely have been uttered on the other occasion ; whereas, the sentences on 
children as patterns of humility, given in connexion with the contention aboult 
rank, might very well have been uttered under the circumstances above db- 
scribed. In retrogpective allusion to previous contentions about rank. Never- 
theless, this might rather be the place for supposing an assimilation of origin- 
ally diverse occurrences, since it is at least evident, that Mark has inserted the 
expression hayKoXuirdfuim in both, simidyoci account of the resemblance 
between the two scares 

* t^ompaie Scbldcrma^er, ut sup, s. aSj. 
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§ 88 . 

THE PURIFICATION OF THE TEMPLE. 

Jesus, during his first residence in Jerusalem, according to John (ii 14 ff.), 
according to the synoptists, during his last (Matt xxi. la ff. paralL), under- 
took the purification of the temple. The ancient commentators thought, and 
many modern ones still think, ^ that these were separate events, especially as, 
besides the chronological difference, there is some divergency between the 
three first Evangelists and the fourth in their particulars. While, namely, the 
former, in relation to the conduct of Jesus, merely speak in general terms of 
an expulsion^ cicjgaXXav, John says that he made a scourge of small cords^ 
^/MiycWiov CK o^omW, for this purpose : again, while according to the former, 
he treats all the sellers alike, he. appears, according to John, to make some 
distinction, and to use the sellers of doves somewhat more mildly ; moreover, 
John does not say that he drove out the buyers, as well as the sellers. There 
is also a difference as to the language used by Jesus on the occasion ; in the 
synoptical gospels, it is given in the form of an exact quotation from the Old 
Testament ; in John, merely as a free allusion. But, above all, there is a 
difference as to the result : in the fourth gospel, Jesus is immediately called 
to account ; in the synoptical gospels, we read nothing of this, and according 
to them, it is not until the following day that the Jewish authorities put to 
Jesus a question, which seems to have reference to the purification of Ihe 
temple (Matt. xxi. 23 ff.), and to which Jesus replies quite otherwise than to 
the remonstrance in the fourth gospel. To explain the repetition of such a 
measure, it is remarked that the abuse was not likely to cease on the first 
expulsion, and that on every revival of it, Jesus would feel himself anew called 
on to interfere; that, moreover, the temple purification in John is indicated 
to be an earlier event than that in the synoptical gospels, by the circumstance, 
that the fourth Evangelist represents Jesus as being immediately called to 
account, while his impunity in the other case appears a natural consequence 
of the heightened consideration which he had in the meantime won. 

But allowing to these divergencies their full weight, the agreement between 
the two narratives preponderates. We have in both the same abuse, the same 
violent mode of checking it, by casting out (cic/JaWcii^) the people, and over- 
throwing {dvcurrpi<l}€iv) the tables ; nay, virtually, the same language In justi- 
fication of this procedure, for in John, as well as in the other gospels, the 
words of Jesus contain a reference, though not a verbally precise one, to 
Isa. Ivi. 7; Jer. vii. ii. These important points of resemblance must at 
least extort such an admission as that of Siefiert,’ namely, that the two occur- 
rences, originally but little alike, were assimilated by tradition, the features of 
the one being transferred to the other. But thus much seems clear ; the 
synoptists know as little of an earlier event of this kind, as in fact of an 
earlier visit of Jesus to Jerusalem ; and the fourth Evangelist seems to have 
passed over the purification of the temple after the last entrance of Jesus into 
the metropolis, not because he presumed it to be already known from the 
other gospels, but because he*believed that he must give an early date to the 
sole act of the kind with which he was acquainted. If then each of the 
Evangelists knew’^bnly of one purification of the temple, we are not warranted 
either by thle slight divergencies in the description of the event, or by the 
important difference in Jts chronological position, to suppose that there w^e 

^ Paalus and Tholuck, in |oc. ; Neander, J. Chr., s. 388, 

• Ueber den Urspr. s. 108 ff. 
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two ; since chronological differences are by no means rare in the gc^pels, and 
are quite natural in writings of traditiona! origin. It is therefore with justice 
that our most modern interpreters have^ after the example of some older ones^ 
declared themselves in favour of the identity of the two histories.^ 

On which side lies the error ? We may know beforehand how the criticism 
of the present day will decide on this question : namely^ in favomf of Ae 
fourth gospel. According to Lticke, the scourge, the diversified treatment iX 
the diff^ent classes of traders, the more indirect allusion to the Old Testa- 
ment passage, are so many indications that the writer was an eye and ear 
witness of the scene he describes ; while as to chronology, it is well known 
that this is in no degree regarded by the synoptists, but only by John, whence, 
according to Sieffert,^ to surrender the narrative of the latter to that of the 
former, would be to renounce the certain for the uncertain. As to John's 
dramatic details, we may match them by a particular peculiar to Marl^ And 
would not suffer that any man should carry any vessel through^ the temple 
(v. 1 6), which besides has a support in the Jewish custom which did not p^- 
mit the court of the temple to be made a thoroughfare.^ If, nevertheless, this 
particular is put to the account of Mark’s otherwise ascertained predilection 
for arbitrary embellishment,^ what authorizes us to regard similar artistic 
touches from the fourth Evangelist, as necessary proofs of his having been an 
eye-witness ? To appeal here to his character of eye-witness as a recognized 
fact,^ is too glaring a petitio principle at least in the point of view taken by a 
comparative criticism, in which the decision as to whether the artistic details 
of the fourth Evangdist are mere embellishments, must depend solely on 
intrinsic probability. Although the different treatment of the different classes 
of men is in itself a probable feature, and the freer allusion to the Old Testa- 
ment is at least an indifferent one ; it is quite otherwise with the most striking 
feature in the narrative of John. Origen has set the example Of objecting to 
the twisting and application of the scourge of small cords, as far too violent 
and disorderly a procedure.^ Modern interpreters soften the picture by sup- 
posing that Jesus used the scourge merely against the cattle® (a supposition, 
however, opposed to the text, which represents all wdlvTas as being driven out 
by the scourge) ; yet still they cannot avoid perceiving the use of a scourge 
at all to be unseemly in a person of the dignity of Jesus, and only calculated 
to aggravate the already tumultuary character of the proceeding.^® The 
feature peculiar to Mark is encumbered with no such difficulties, and while it 
is rejected, is this of John to be received ? Certainly not, if we can only 
find an indication in what way the fourth Evangelist might he led to the free 
invention of such a particular. Now it is evident from the quotation v. 17, 
which is peculiar to him, that he looked on the act of Jesus as a demonstra- 
tiorit of holy zeal— a sufficient temptation to exaggerate the traits of zealous- 
ness in his conduct 

In relation to the chronological difference, we need only remember how: 
the fourth Evangelist antedates the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah 
by the disciples, aKd the conferring of the name of Peter on Simon, to be 
freed from the common assumption of his pre-eminent chronological accuracy^ 

c 

* LUcke, I* s. 435 ; Pe Wettip, exeg. Handb. i. I, s. 174 f } 1 . 3, s* 4a 

* tit smp, 8. 109 f comp. Schneckenburger, s. 26 f. 

® liigtofoot, s. from Bab. Jevamoth/f. vL a. 

* Llicke, s. 43$, 

I Liidtei «• 4^7 i Sielfort, s. • 

* CcnBia. in Job., tom. 10, g r7 j 0pp. 1, p. jaa, ed. Lommatmdu 
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wluch is in fitvour of his ^oottion of the poiification of the temple. 
For this pamcolar me, however, it is impossible to show any reason why the 
ocdinrence in Question would better suit the time of the first than of the last 
passover visited by Jesus, whereas there are no slight grounds for the oppo- 
site opinion. It is true that nothing in relation to chronology is to be founded 
on the improbability that Jesus should so early have referred to his death and 
resurrection, as he must have done, according to John’s interpretation of the 
saying about the destruction and rebuilding of die temple ; for we shall see, 
in Ae proper place, that this reference to the death and resurrection, owes 
its tnttoduction into the declaration of Jesus to the Evangelist alone. But it 
is no inconsiderable argument against John’s position of the event, that Jesus, 
with his prudence and tact, would hardly have ventured thus early on so 
violent an exercise of his messianic authority.^^ For in that first period of his 
ministry he had not given himself out as the Messiah, and under any other 
than messianic authority, such a step could then scarcely have been hazarded ; 
moreover, he in the beginning rather chose to meet his cotemporaries on 
friendly ground, and it is therefore hardly credible that he should at once^ 
without trying milder means, have adopted an appearance so antagonistic. 
But to the last week of his life such' a scene is perfectly suited. Then, after 
bis messianic entrance into Jerusalem, it was his direct aim in all that he did 
and said, to assert his messiahship, in defiance of the contradiction of his 
enemies ; then, all lay so entirely at stake, that nothing more was to be lost 
by such a step. 

As regards the nature of the event, Origen long ago thought it incredible, 
that so great a multitude should have unresistingly submitted to a single man, 
*»H)ne, too, whose claims had ever been obstinately contested : his only re** 
source in this exigency is to appeal to the superhuman power of Jesus, by 
virtue of which he was able suddenly to extinguish the wrath of his enemies, 
or to render it impotent ; and hence Origen ranks this expulsion among the 
greatest miracles of Jesus. Modem expositors decline the miracle, but 
Paulus is the only one among them who has adequately weighed Origen’s 
remark, that in the ordinary course of things the multitude would have opposed 
themselves to a single person. Whatever may be said of the surprise caused 
by the suddenness of the appearance of Jesus (if, as John relates, he made 
himself a scourge of cords, he would need some time for preparation), of the 
force of right on his side (on the side of those whom he attacked, however, 
there was established usage) ; or, finally, of the irresistible impression pro- 
duced by the personality of Jesus (on usurers and cattle-dealers — on brute 
men, as Paulus calls them ?) : still, such a multitude, certain as it might be of 
the protection of the priesthood, would not have unresistingly allowed them* 
selves to be driven out of the temple by a single man. Hence Paulus i$ of 
opmion that a number of others, equally scandalized by the sacrilegious traffic, 
made common cause with Jesus, and that to their imited strq^gth the buyers 

Boglish Commentators* ap. LUcke, r, $. 43$ f., Anm. 

** Eng, Comm, ap Liicke. According to Neander (s. 387, Anm.), Jesus, after his last 
entrance into Jerusalem, when the emhusiasm of the populace was on his side, must have 
shunned every act that could be interpreted into n design of using external fo^, and thus 
creating distusbances. But he must equally ]iave shunned this at the begimiisgi as at the 
end, of his car^r, and the proceeding in temple was rather a provocation of external 
force against himself, than a use of it for his own purposes. . ^ 

^ Comm* in Joh. Tom. lO. ifi, p* 321 f., ed* LommaUcb* 

^ Liicke, in foe. 

LUcke, s* 413. 

lb. and TholUck, in ioc, 

^ Oishansen, t, s. 7S5. “ ' - \ \ 
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and $enerB ifere compelled to yield.^* But thie supposition is jGstfld to ; tbe 
entire inctd^t, for it makes Jesus the cause of an open tumult ; and it iaj^ 
easy either to reconcile this conduct with his usual aversion to 
revolution^, or to explain the omission of his enemies to use it as m Accu- 
sation against him. For that they held themselves bound in conscience to 
admit that the conduct of Jesus was justifiable in this case, is the less credibly 
since, according to a rabbinical authorit;^,^^ the Jews appear to have been so 
fax from taking umbrage at the market in the court of the Gentiles (and this 
is all we are to understand by the word Upov),*^ that the absence of it seemed 
to them like a melancholy desolation of the temple.^ According to this, it is 
not surprising that Ongen casts a doubt on the historical value of this narrative, 
by the expression, ctye xal y€y 6 fifirai (if it really happened^ and at most 
admits that the Evangelist, in order to present an idea allegoricallyi aal 
crvvixp^jawo irpdyfjoiTi {also borrowed the form of an actual OCCltT^ 

renee)P^ 

But in order to contest the reality of this history, in defiance of the agree- 
ment of all the four Evangelists, the negative grounds hitherto adduced must be 
seconded by satisfactory positive ones, from whence it might be seen how the 
primitive Christian legend could be led to the invention of such a scene, apart 
from any historical foundation. But these appear to be wanting. For our 
only positive data in relation to this occurrence are the passages cited by the 
synoptists from Isaiah and Jeremiah, prohibiting that the temple should be 
made a den of robbers ; and the passage from Malachi iii. 1-3, according to 
which it was expected that in the messianic times Jehovah would suddenly 
come to his temple, that no one would stand before his appearing, and Aat 
he would undertake a purification of the people and the worship. Certairdy 
these passages seem to have some bearing on the irresistible reforming acti- 
vity of Jesus in the temple, as described by our Evangelists ; but there is so 
little indication that they had reference in particular to the market in the 
outer court of the temple, that it seems necessary to suppose an actual oppo- 
sition on the part of Jesus to this abuse, in order to account for the fulfilment 
of the above prophecies by him being represented under the form of an ex- 
pulsion of buyers and sellers. 


§89. 

NARRATIVES OF THE ANOINTING OF JESUS BY A WOMAN. 

, An occasion on which Jesus was anointed by a woman as he sat at meat, is 
mentioned by all the Evangelists (Matt xxvi. 6 ff. ; Mark xiv. 3 ff. ; Luke vii 
36 ff. ; John xil 1 ff.), but with some divergencies, the most important of 
which lie between Luke and the other three* Firs^ as to the chronology ; 
Luke places the^ddent in the earlier period of the life of Jesus, before his 
departure from Galilee, while the other three assign it to the last week of his 
life ; secondly, as to the character of the woman who anoints Jesus : ^ is, 
according to Luke, a woman who was a sinnex^ yw^ according to 

the two other synoptists, a person of unsullied reputation y according; to JohUf 
who is more precis^ Mary of Bethany. From the second point of difference 
it;.fplio^9^bat in Luke the objection ofthe spectators turns on the admission 

Comm* 4, s, 164. « 

w Uieros. toh* tobh* f. lxi« 3t ep. Ugbtfoot, p. 411^ 

LUdce, Comm. I, a. 410* 

\ ^ comp, also Wodsicmi Pise. i. 4 
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, so mfsinous « person, in the other gospels, on the wastefulness of the 
woman; from both, it followsf, that Jesus in his defence dwells, in the former, 
on die grateful love of the woman, as contrasted with the haughty indifference 
of die Pharisees, in the latter, on his approaching departure, in opposition to 
the constat presence of the poor. There are yet the minor differences, that 
the place in which the entertainment and the anointing occur, is by the two first 
and the fourth Evangelists called Bethany, which according to John xi. 1, was 
a icai/Ai; {tawn\ by Luk^a without any more precise designation ; 

further, that the objection, according to the three former, proceeds from the 
disciples, according to Luke, from the entertainer. Hence the majority of 
commentators distinguish two anointings, of which one is narrated by Luke 
the other by the three remaining Evangelists.^ 

But it must be asked, if the reconciliation of Luke with the other three 
Evangelists is despaired of, whether the agreement of the latter amongst them- 
-selves is so decided, and whether we must not rather proceed, from the dis- 
tinction of two anointings, to the distinction of three, or even four? To four 
certainly it will scarcely extend \ for Mark does not depart from Matthew, ex- 
cept in a few touches of his well-known dramatic manner ; but between these 
two Evangelists on the one side, and John on the other, there are differences 
which may fairly be compared with those between Luke and the rest. The 
first difference relates to the house in which the entertainment is said to have 
been given \ according to the two first Evangelists, it was the house of Simon 
the leper, a person elsewhere unnoticed ; the fourth does not, it is true^" ex- 
pressly name the host, but since he mentions Martha as the, person who waited 
on the guests, and her brother Lazarus as one of those who sat at meat, there 
is no doubt that he intended to indicate the house of the latter as the locality 
of the repast.^ Neither is the time of the occurrence precisely the same, for 
according to Matthew and Mark the scene takes place after the solemn 
entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem, only two days at the utmost before the 
passover ; according to John, on the other hand, before the entrance, as early 
as six days prior to the passover.® Further, the individual whom John states 
to be that Mary of Bethany so intimately united to Jesus, is only known to the 
two first evangelists as a womans yvvi}; * neither do they represent her as being, 
like Mary, in the house, and one of the host’s family, but as coming, one 
knows not whence, to Jesus, while he reclined at table. Moreover, the act 
of anointing is in the fourth gospel another than in the two first. In the 
latter, the woman pours her ointment of spikenard on the head of Jesus ; in 
John, on the contrary, she anoints his feet, and dries them with her hair,® a 
difference which gives the whole scene a new character. Lastly, the two 
synoptists are not aware that it was Judas who gave utterance to the censure 
against the woman ; Matthew attributing it to the disciples, Mark, to the 
spectators generally.® 

Thus between the narrative of John, and that of Matthew and Mark, there 
is scarcely less difference than between the account of these three collectively, 
and that of Luke : whbever sui)poses two distinct occurrences in the one case, 
must, to be consistent, do so in the other ; and thus, with Origen, hold, at 

^ Thus Paulas, tKeg, Handb. x, b!s, 766 ; L. J. l, a, 8. 292 : TholUck, Lucke, Olshausen, 
inloc.; Hase, L. J.l96,Anm. 

* This difTmnce stmck Origen, who has given a critical comparison of these four nav« 
ratives, to which, in point of acumen, there is no parallel in more modem commenlari^ 
See hi^ Aiatth, CammmiarioK sgnap Opp» ed. de la Rue, 3, s. 89a ff 

® Origenei, at sup. o ^ ' 
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least conditionallp, that there were three separate anointings. So so^ how* 
^er, as this consequence is more closdy eiAminedi it must create « difficulty, 
lot how improbable is it that Jesus should have been expensively anointra 
three times, each time at a feasl^ each time by a woman, that woman bting 
always a different one ; that moreover Jesus should, in each instutce, have 
had to defend the act of the woman against the censures of Ae spectators 
Above all, how is it to be conceived that after Jesus, on one and even on two 
earlier occasions, had so decidedly given his sanction to the honour rendered 
to him, die disdples, or one of them, should have persisted in censuring it? * 

These considerations oblige us to think of reductions, and it is the most 
natural to commence with the narratives of the two first synoptists and of 
John, for these agree not only m the place, Bethany, but also, generally, in the 
dme of the event, the last week of the life of Jesus ; above all, the censure and 
the reply are nearly the same on both sides. In connexion with these simir 
luities the differences lose their importance, partly from the improbability 
that an incident of this kind should be repeated ; partly fi'om the {ffobability, 
that in the traditional propagation of the anecdote such divergencies should 
have insinuated themselves. But if in this case die identity of the occur- 
rences be admitted, in consideration of the similarities, and in spite of the 
dissimilarities j then, on the other hand, the divergencies peculiar to the 
narrative of Luke can no longer hinder us from pronouncing it to be idea* 
deal with that of the three other Evangelists, provided that there appear to be 
only a few important points of resemblance tetween the twa And such really 
exist, for Luke now strikin^y accords with Matthew and Mark, in opposition 
to John : now, with the latter, in opposition to the former. Luke gives the 
entertainer the same name as the two first synoptists, namely, Simon, the only 
difference being, that the former calls him a Pharisee, while the latter style him 
the leper. Again, Luke agrees with the other synoptists in opposition to John, 
in representing the woman who anoints Jesus as a nameless individual, not 
belonging to the house j and further, in making her appear with a box oint- 
ment, dXd^aarpov fivpov, while John speaks only of a pound of ointment, hirfm 
ft,vpou, without specifying the vessel. On the other hand, Luke coincides in 
a remarkable manner with John, and differs from the two other Evangelists, as 
to the mode of the anointing. While, namely, according to the latter, the 
ointment is poured on the head of Jesus, according to Luke, the woman, who 
was a sinner, as, according to John, Mary, anoints the feet of Jesus } and even 
the striking particular, that she dried them with her hair,^ is given by both in 
nearly the sme words ; excepting that in Luke, where the woman is described 
as a sinner, it is added that she bathed the feet of Jesus with her tears, and 
kissed them. Thus, without doubt, we have here but one history under three 
vuious forms ; and this seems to have been the real conclusion of Origen, as 
well as recentiy of Schleiermacher. 

In this state of the case, the effort is to escape as cheaply as possible, and 
to save the diveigpneies of the several Evangelists at least from the appearance 
of contradiction. First, with regard to the differences between the two. &st 
Evangelists and the last, it has been attempted to reconcile the discrepant 
^tes by the supposition, that the meal at Bethany was held really, as John 
informs na, six days before Easter ; but that Matthew, after whom Mark wrote, 
has no cxrnteadictory date ; that rather he has no date at all; for though he 
insms the'twmadye Of the meal and the anointing after the declaration of 

^ Comp. ScUdemiiiclier, Uber den Z^ikas, s. tit..' - ;» • 

- Winer, N, T. Qnunpi.^-A.i49> 

reft* ., ,, John jdi, j t iilmt* reSO bpt&i' air^t 
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JmuIi that a/hr two days is the feast of the Passover^ Srt Svo rb 
^aitrxa ylomi^ this does not prove that he intended to place it later as to time, 
for It is probable that he gave it this position simply because he wished to note 
here, before coming to the betrayal by Judas, the occasion on which the traitor 
first embraced his black resolve^ namely, the repast at which he was incensed 
by Mar/s prodigality, and embittered by the rebuke of Jesus.^*^ But in oppo- 
sition to this, modem criticism has shown that, on the one hand, in the mild 
and altogether general reply of Jesus there could lie nothing personally offen- 
sive to Judas ; and that, on the other hand, the two first gospels do not name 
Judas as the party who censured the anointing, but the disciples or the by- 
standers generally : whereas, if they had noted this scene purely because it 
was the motive for the treachery of Judas, they must have especially pointed 
out the manifestation of his feeling.^^ There remains, consequentiy, a chro- 
nological contradiction in this instance between the two first synoptists and 
John ; a contradiction which even Olshausen admits.^* 

It has been attempted in a variety of ways to evade the farther difference 
as to the person of the host. As Matthew and Mark speak only of the house 
of Simon the leper^ oUia rov Xcirpov, some have distinguished the 

owner of the house, Simon, from the giver of the entertainment, who doubtless 
was Lazarus, and have supposed that hence, in both cases without error, the 
fourth Evangelist mentions the latter, the two first synoptists the former.^* 
But who would distinguish an entertainment by the name of the householder, 
if he were not in any way the giver of the entertainment ? Again, since John 
does not expressly call Lazarus the host, but merely one of the o-warnKst/i^ow 
(those sitting at the table\ and since the inference that he was the host is 
drawn solely from the circumstance that his sister Martha served^ So^kovci ; 
others have regarded Simon as the husband of Martha, either separated on 
account of his leprosy, or already deceased, and have supposed that Lazarus 
then resided with his widowed sister : an hypothesis which it is more easy 
to reconcile with the narratives than the former, but which is unsupported by 
any certain information. 

We come next to the divergency relative to the mode of anointing ; accord- 
to the two first Evangelists, the ointment was poured on the head of Jesus ; 
according to the fourth, on his feet The old, trivial mode of harmonizing 
the two statements, by supposing that both the head and the feet were 
anointed, has recently been expanded into the conjecture that Mary indeed 
intended only to anoint the feet of Jesus (John), but as she accidentally 
broke the vessel (awTpul/aaOf Mark), the ointment flowed over his head also 
(Matt).^^ This attempt at reconciliation falls into the comic, for as we cannot 
imagine how a woman who was preparing to anoint the feet of Jesus could 

^ Kttinei, Comm, in Matt, p. 687. 

Sieffert, Uber den Ursprung, s. 125 1 

** Bibl C^mst 2, s. 277. 

^ Vld. Kttindl, ut sup. p. d88 ; also Tholiick, s. 22S, 

Panins, exeg. Handb. a, s. 582 ; 3, b, s. 466. 

^ Schnedkenbiuger, fiber den t{irspra]ij& a. s. f., a 60. There is no trace in Madk*« 
account that the words trwTpl^^paa rd signify an accidental fracture; nor, on the 

other hand can they, without thv harshest ^ipsis, be understood to imply merely the removal 
of that which stopped the opening of th^ vessel, as Paulus and Fntzsche maintain. In* 
terpreted without violence, they Can only mean a breaking of the vessel itself. Is it asked 
with Paulus (Ex. Handb. 3, b. s. 47 ^^) « To what purpose destroy a oosdy vessel? or wifii 
FHtzsche (in Marc. p. 602) wTo what purpose risk wounding her own Imnd, and poaidbiy 
the head m Jesus also ? These are ({uestions whi^ have a bearing on the matter conridered 
as the act of the woman, butnot as anarratlve of Mark; for that to him,, the destrucikm of 
a ptodous vessel should appear suited to the noble laodtgallty of the wcnnaa, is In perfect 
accordance with the exag^rating style whfoh we have 'ol^ obsesiijed in ; 
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bring the vessel of ointment over his bead, we must suppose that the ointment 
spirted upwards like an effervescing draught So that here also the cpri- 
tmdiction remains, and not only between Matthew and John, where it is 
admitted even by Schneckenburger, but also between the latter Evangelist and 
Mark. 

The two divergencies relative to the person of the woman who anoints 
Jesus, and to the party who blames her, were thought to be the most readily 
explained. That what John ascribes to Judas singly, Matthew and Mark 
refer to all the disciples or spectators, was believed to be simply accounted 
for by the supposition, that while the rest manifested their disapprobation by 
gestures only, Judas vented his in words.*® We grant that the word iXcyov 
\they said), preceded as it is in Mark by the words dyavcucrovyres vpbs iavroi^ 
{having indignation within themselves), and followed, as in Matthew, by the 
words yvov 9 Sk 6 *I^arovs {but Jesus knowing, does not necessarily imply that 
all the disciples gave audible expression to their feelings ; as, however, the 
two first Evangelists immediately ^ter this meal narrate the betrayal by Judas, 
they would certainly have named the traitor on the above occasion, had he, 
to their knowledge, made himself conspicuous in connection with the covetous 
blame which the woman’s liberality drew forth. That John particularizes the 
woman, whose name is not given by the synoptists, as Mary of Bethany, is, in 
the ordinary view, only an example how the fourth Evangelist supplies the 
omissions of his predecessors.^'^ But as the two first synoptists attach so 
much importance to the deed of the woman, that they make Jesus predict the 
perpetuation of her memory on account of it — a particular which John has 
not — they would assuredly have also given her name had they known it ; so 
that in any case we may conclude thus much : they knew not who the woman 
was, still less did they conceive her to be Mary of Bethany. 

Thus if the identity only of the last Evangelist’s narrative with that of the 
two first be ackimwledged, it must be confessed that we have, on the one 
side or the other, an account which is inaccurate, and disfigured by tradition. 
It is, however, not only between these, but also between Luke and his fellow 
Evangelists collectively, that they who suppose only one incident to be the 
foundation of their narratives, seek to remove as far as possible the appearance 
of contradiction. Schleiermacher, whose highest authority is John, but who 
will on no account renounce Luke, comes in this instance, when the two so 
widely diverge, into a peculiar dilenuna, from which he must have thought 
&at he could extricate himself with singular dexterity, since be has not evaded 
it, as he does others of a similar kind, by the supposition of two fundamental 
occurrences. It is true that he finds himself constrained to concede, in 
favour of John, that Luke’s informant could not in this case have been an 
eyewitness ; whence minor divergencies, as for instance those relative to the 
locality, are to be explained. On the other hand, the apparently important 
differences that, according to Luke, the woman is a sinner, according to John, 
Mary of Bethanf ; that fording to the former, the host, according to the 
latter, the disciples, make objections ; and that the reply of Jesus is tn the 
respective narrations totally different— these, in Schleiermacher’s opinion, have 
their foundation in the fact that the occurrendb majr be regarded firom two 
points of view. The tm aspect of the occurrence is the murmuring of the 
disciples^ and this is given by Matthew > the other, namely, the relations of 
Jesus with the pharisalc host; is exhibited by Luke; and John confirms both . 
representilti<^s. The most decided impedimeht to the lecondliation of Luke 
the othi^ evangelists, his designation of the woman is a tinner, 

' ' ,'■ 
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SddeiamaGhar ifivalidaf ea^ by calling it a fidsc infcraice of ^ nanator fitm 
fbc wMreas of Jesus to Mmy, 2 %^ sins ars /orgnm iksSi at 

TUb Jesus might say to Mary in allusion to some error^ unknown 
to ttS| but such as the purest are liable to, without compromising her reputa- 
tatimi with the spectators, who were well acquainted wiA her character ; and 
it was only the narrator who errmieously concluded from the above words of 
Jesus, and from his farther discourse, that the woman concerned was a sinner 
in the ordinary sense of the word, whence he has incorrectly amplified the 
thoughts the host, v, 39.^^ It is not, however, simply of sim, a/Aopr^u, but 
of many sins, woXXat a^iaprCoA, that Jesus speaks in relation to the woman ; 
and if this also be an addition of the narrator, to be rejected as such because 
it is inconsistent with the character of Mary of Bethany, then has the entire 
speech of Jesus from v. 40-48, which turns on the opposition between for- 
giving and loving little and much, been falsified or misrepresented by the 
Evangelist : and on the side of Luke especially, it is in vain to attempt to 
hannonize the discordant narratives. 

If, then, the four narratives can be reconciled only by the supposition that 
several of them have undergone important traditional modifications : the 
question is, which of them is the nearest to the original fact ? That modem 
critics should unanimously decide in favour of John, cannot surprise us after 
our previous observations ; and as little can the nature of the reasoning by 
which their judgment is supported. The narrative of John, say they (reason- 
ing in a circle), being that of an eye-witness, must be at once supposed the 
true one,^^ and this conclusion is sometimes rested for greater security on the 
false premiss, that the more circumstantial and dramatic narrator is the more 
accurate reporter — the eye-witness.*® The breaking of the box of ointment, 
in Mark, although a dramatic particular, is readily rejected as a mere em- 
bellishment ; but does not John’s statement of the quantity of spikenard as a 
pound, border on exaggeration? and ought not the extavagance which 
Ol^ausen, in relation to this disproportionate consumption of ointment, 
attributes to Mary’s love, to be rather referred to the Evangelist's imagination, 
which would then also have the entire credit of the circumstance, that fAe 
house was filled with the odour of the ointment 1 It is worthy of notice, that 
the estimate of the value of the perfume at 300 denarii, is given by John and 
Mark alone ; as also at the miraculous feeding of the multitude, it is these 
two Evangelists who rate the necessary food at 200 denarii. If Mark only 
had this close estimate, how quickly would it be pronounced, at least by 
Schleiermacber, a gratuitous addition of the narrator 1 What then is it that, 
in the actual state of the case, prevents the utterance of this opinion, even as 
a conjecture, but the prejudice in favour of the fourth gospel? Even the 
anointing of the head, which is attested by two of the synoptists, is, because 
John mentions the feet instead of the head, rejected as unusual, and incom- 
patible with the position of Jesus at a meal : whereas the anointing of the 
feet with precious oil was far less usual j and this the most regent commentator 
on dte fourth gospel admits.** 

But peculiar giatitude is rendered to the eye-witness John, because be has 
rescued from oblivion the names, both of the anointing woman, and of the 
censoiioDS disciple.** It has been supposed that the synoptists did in frtet 

^ Ueber den Lukas, a ill E 
^ Sieflert, ut sup. a xa3fi 
w Sdiiilz, ut sup a 320 f« 

Schneckenburger, ut sup a 60. 

^ Liicke, 2, $.' 4x7 ; comp. LIghtfoot, hem, p 4(8^ Xo8l« 

•• Schnlz, ‘ 
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kiio>v the name of the womao, but withheld it from the appreh^akm that 
danger might possibljr accrue to the famfly of Lazarus, while John, writing 
later, w^ under no such restrainti^ but this expedient n^ts on mere 
assumptions. Our former conclusion therefore subsists, namely, that , the 
earlier Evangelists knew nothing of the name of the woman ; and the question 
arises, how was this possible? Jesus having expressly promised immortal 
renown to the deed of the woman, the tendency must arise to perpetuate 
her name also, and if this were identical with the known and oft^repeated 
name of Mary of Bethany, it is not easy to understand how the association of 
the deed and the name could be lost in tradition, and the woman who 
anointed Jesus become nameless. It is perhaps still more incomprehensible, 
supposing the covetous blame cast upon the woman to have been really 
uttered by him who proved the betrayer, that this should be forgotten in 
tradition, and the expression of blame attributed to the disciples generally. 
When a i^t is narrated of a person otherwise unknown, or even when tfie 
person being known, the fact does not obviously accord with his general 
character, it is natur^ that the name should be lost in tradition ; but when 
the narrated word or work of a person a^ees so entirely with his known 
character, as does the covetous and hypocritical blame in question with the 
character of the traitor, it is difficult to suppose that the legend would sever 
it from his name. Moreover, the history in which this blame occurs, verges 
so nearly on the moment of the betrayal (especially according to the position 
given to it by the two first Evangelists), that had the blame really proceeded 
from Judas, the two facts would have been almost inevitably associated. 
Nay, even if that expression of latent cupidiQr had not really belonged to 
Judas, there must have been a temptation eventually to ascribe it to him, as 
a help to the delineation of his character, and to the explanation of Inis sub- 
sequent treachety. Thus the case is reversed, and the question is whether, 
instead of praising John that he has preserved to us this precise information, 
we ought not rather to give our approbation to the synoptists, that they have 
abstained from so natural but unhistorical a combination. We can arrive at 
no other conclusion with respect to the designation of the woman who anoints 
Jesus as Maiy of Bethany. On the one hand, it is inconceivable that the 
deed, if originally hers, should be separated from her celebrated name ; on 
the other, the legend, in the course of its development, might naturally come 
to attribute to one whose spiritual relations with Jesus bad, according to the 
third and fourth gospels, early obtained great celebrity in the primitive church, 
an act of devoted love towards him, which originally belonged to another and 
less known person. 

But from another side also we find ourselves induced to regard the 
narratives of Matthew and Mark, who give no name to the woman, rather 
than that of John, who distinguishes her as Mary of Bethany, as, the parent 
Stem of the group of anecdotes before us. Our position of the identity of all 
the four nanativeasmust^ to be tenable, enable us also to explain bow Luke^s 
representation of the foots could arise. Now, supposing the narrative of John 
to be the nearest to the truth, it is not a little surprising dial in the legend, 
fte anointing woman should doubly descend from the hij^ly honoured Mai^i 
sister of Latuutis, to an unknown, nameless individual, and thence even to a 
notorious sfoner ; it a|[]pcw far more natural to give the ihterme^te position 
to the indinerent sfotehient of the synbptfotis, out of whose equivocal namdess 
woman equatty be lUade, eit^ m an ascendiim sc^ a Mazy ; 01^ in 
a descending onft a sinner. ^ 

V Ihas'Gt^'sad.ilei^^ ‘ 
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The pdei^ilitjr of tiie fint ttansfonnatton has beM ahea^;^ shown ; it must 
next be ask^ where could be an inducement, without historical grounds, 
gtadualljr to invest the anointing woman with the character of a sinner? In 
the narrative itself our only due is a feature which the two first sjmr^sts 
have no^ bat which John has in common with Luke ; namely, that the 
woaum anointed the feet of Jesus. To the fourth Evangelist, this tribute of 
feeh'ng appeared in accordance with the sensitive, devoted nature of Mary, 
whom he elsewhere also (xi. 33), represents as falling at the feet of Jesus ; 
but by another it might be taken, as by Luke, for the gesture of contrition j 
an idea which might &vour the conception of the woman as a tinner — might 
favour^ we say, not cause : for a cause, we must search elsewhere. 


§ 90. 


THE NARRATIVES OF THE WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY, AND OF MART 

AND MARTHA. 


In the Gospel of John (viii. i-xi), the Pharisees and scribes bring a 
woman taken in adultery to Jesus, that they may obtain his opinion as to the 
procedure to be observed against her ; whereupon Jesus, by appealing to the 
consdences of the accusers, liberates the woman, and dismisses her with an 
admonition. The genuineness of this passage has been strongly contested, 
nay, its spuriousness might be regarded as demonstrated, were it not that 
even the most thorough investigations on the subject ^ indirectly betray a 
design, which Paulus openly avows, of warding off the dangerous surmises as 
to the origin of the fourth gospel, which are occasioned % the supposition 
that this passage, encumbered as it is with improbabilities, is a genuine portion 
of that gospel. For in the first place, the scribes say to Jesus : Moses in the 
law commanded us ffust such should be stoned : now in no part of the Pentateuch 
is this punishment prescribed for adultery, but simply death, the mode of 
inflicting it bemg left undetermined (Lev. xx. 10 ; Deut. xxIl aa) ; nor was 
stoning for adultery a latter institution of the Talmud, for according to the 
canon : omne mortis suppUcium, in seripturh absolute positum esse strangu- 
lationem,* the punishment appointed for this offence in Ae Talmud is strangu- 
lation.* Further, it is difficult to discover what there was to ensnare Jesus in 
the question proposed to him ; * the scribes quoted to him the commandmrot 
of the law, as if they would warn him, rather than tempt him, for they could 
not expect that he would decide otherwise than agreeably to the law. Again, 
the decision of Jesus is open to the stricture, that if only he who is conscious 
of perfect purity were authorized to judge and punish, all social order would 
be at an end. The circumstance of Jesus writing on the ground has a 
legendary and mystical air, for even if tt be not conectly explained by tire 
of Jerome : eorum vi^Hcet, qui aecttsabant, et omnium mortalium peecata, 
tt yet seems to imply something more mysterious than a mfire manifestation 
of contempt for the accusers. Lastly, it is scarcely conceivable tiiat every 
one of Aose men who dragged the woman before Jesus, zealous for the law, 
and adverse to his cause as they are supposed to be, should have had^so 
tender a conscioice, as on the appeti of Jesus to retire without pt(»ecqtiH|; 
their design, and leave the woman behind them uninjured ; ' tins ndier 


* Wetsteia, Pulus, Lilcke, to loc. 
t MajmuBides <m Saiihedr.*7, I. 

* Miidiftt, tr. Saahedr. c. 10. 

* Fte a diicasnoa of fids and the fii>Uowii% pokUi, iji, Fatias and Lticke 

taloe. ■ ‘ , 
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A^eaxs to belong merely to the l^endary or poetical embelK$hiaent of the 
B^ne. Yet however improbable it may appear, from these observatioi^ 
that the occurrence hai>pened precisely as it is here narrated, thi^ as Bret* 
Schneider justly maintain^^ proves nothing against the genuineness of the 
passage, since it is arguing in a circle to assume the apostolic composition of the 
fourth gospel, and the consequent impossibility that a narrative containing 
contradictions should form a portion of it, prior to an examination of its 
several parts. Nevertheless, on the other hand, the absence of the passage in 
the oldest authorities is so suspicious, that a decision on the subject cannot 
be hazarded. 

In any case, the narrative of an interview between Jesus and a won^ of the 
above character must be very ancient, since, according to Eusebius, it was 
found in the Gospel of the Hebrews, and in the wiitings of Papias.^ It was 
long thought that the woman mentioned in the Hebrew gospel and by Papias 
was identical with the adulteress in John ; but against this it has been justly 
observed, that one who . had the reproach of many sins, must be distinct from 
her who was detected in the one act of adultery.^ I wonder, however, that no 
one has, to my knowledge, thought, in connexion with the passage of Eusebius, 
of the woman in Luke of whom Jesus says that her many sins^ woXXac, 

are forgiven. It is true that the word Sta/SAiyScunys does not fully agree with 
this idea, for Luke does not speak of actual expressions of the Pharisee in 
disparagement of the woman, but merely of the unfavourable thoughts which 
he had concerning her } and in this respect the passage in Eusebius would 
agree better with the narrative of John, which has an express denunciation, 
a StajSoXXciv. 

Thus we are led on external grounds, by the doubt whether an ancient notice 
refer to the one or the other of the two narratives, to a perception of their 
affinity,® which is besides evident from internal reasons. In both we have a 
woman, a sinner, before Jesus ; in both, this woman is regarded with an evil 
eye by Pharisaic sanctimoniousness, but is taken into protection by Jesus, and 
dismissed with a friendly wopcvov, go. These were precisely the features, the 
origin of which we could not understand in the narrative of Luke, viewed 
as a mere variation of the history of the anointing given by the other Evan- 
gelists. Now, what is more natural than to suppose that they were transferred 
into Luke’s history of the anointing, from that of the forgiven sinner ? If the 
Christian legend possessed, on the one side, a woman who had anointedi Jesus, 
who was on this account reproached, but was defended by Jesus ; and on the 
other side a woman who was accused before him of many sins, but whom 
he paxdoned ; how easily, aided by the idea of an anointing of the feet of 
Jesus, which bears the interpretation of an act of penitence, might the 
two histories flow together — the anointing woman become also a sinner, 
and the sinner also an anointer? Then, that the scene of the pardoti 
was an entertainment, was a feature also drawn from the history of the 
anointing ; the entertainer must be a Pharisee, because the accusation of the 
woman ought to proceed from a Pharisaic party, and because, as we have 
seen, Luke has a predilection for Pharisaic entertainments. Lastly, the dis* 
course of Jesus may have been borrowed, partly from the original nanrative 
of the woman who was a sinner, partly from analogous occasions. If diese 

• Probabrj 5). 7S tf. ‘ ^ 

* Ettseb. H> E# ilir 39; iicriimai ^ (S Havki) xal Ivroplar wepL ytiraMwttfirl 
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0(rii}6ctatdi be corired; the namtives are pieseffed unmixec}, on tfie tme hand^ 
hjf the two fitst Evangelists ; on the other, the fourth, or whoever was die 
author of the passage on the adulteress ; for if the latter contains much that 
is legendaiy, it is at least free from any admixture of the histoiy of the 
anoteting. 

Having thus accounted for one modification of the narrative concerning the 
anointing woman, namely, her degradation into a sinner, by the influence of 
another and somewhat similar anecdote, whidh was current in the first Me 
of Christianity, we may proceed to consider, experimentally, whether a like 
external influence may not have helped to produce the oppo'siti modification 
of the unknown mto Mary of Bethany : a modification which, for the rest, we 
have already seen to be easy of explanation. Such an influence could only 
proceed from the sole notice of Mary (with the exception of her appearance 
at the resunection of Lazarus) which has been preserved to us, and which 
is rendered memorable by the declaration of Jesus, Oiu thing is ntidful, and 
Mary hath chosen, etc. (Luke x. 38 ff.). We have, in fact, here as well as 
there, Martha occupied in serving (John xiL 2, koI 1 ) Map^a ; Luke 

X. 40, if wtpit<nrSro ircpl iroXX^v SuiKoviav) ; here, Mary sitting at the 

feet of Jesus, there, anointing his feet ; here, blamed by her sister, there 
Judas, for her useless conduct, and in both cases, defended by Jesus. It is 
surely unavoidable to say, if once the narrative of the anointing of Jesus 1 ^ 
a woman were cunent together with that of Mary and Martha, it was very 
natural, from the numerous points of resemblance between them, that they 
should be blended in the l^end, or by some individual, into one story ; that 
the unknown woman who anointed the feet of Jesus, who was blamed by the 
spectators, and vindicated by Jesus, should be changed into Mary, whom 
tradition had depicted in a similar situation ; the task of serving at the meal 
with which the anointing was connected attributed to Mary's sister, Martha ; 
and finally, her brother Lazarus made a partaker of the meal : — so that here 
the narrative of Luke on the one side, and that of the two synoptists on the 
other, appear to be pure anecdotes, that of John a mixed one. 

Further, in Luke’s narrative of the visit of Jesus to the two sisters, there is 
no mention of Lazarus, with whom, however, according to John (xi. and xiL), 
Maty and Martha appear to have dwelt j nay, Luke speaks precisely as if the 
presence or existence of this brother, whom indeed neither he nor eithn of 
the other synoptists anywhere notices, were entirely unknown to him. For 
had he known anything of Lazarus, or had he thought of him as present, he 
could not have said ; A certain woman, named Martha, received him into her 
house; he must at least have named her brother also, especially as, according 
to John, the latter was an intimate friend of Jesus. This silence is remark* 
able, and commentators have not succeeded in finding a better explanation 
of it than that given in the Natural Histo^ of the Prophet of Nazareth, where 
the shortly subsequent death of Laxmrus is made available fgr the supposition 
that he was, about the time of that visit of Jesus, on a journey for the benefit 
of his health.’ Not less striking is another point relative to the locality of this 
scene. According to ^ohti, hfary and Martha dwelt in Bethany, a small town 
in the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem ; whereas Luke, when speaking of 
risit of Jesus to these sisters* only mentions a certain town, Ki/uiv two, whidh 
is thought,, however, to be easily redmoled with the statement of John, by the. 
oUiervation, that laike assigns the visit to the Journey of Jesus to Jerusalem, 
and to one travelling ttaithm out of Galilee, Bethany would lie in the way. 
But it would Ue quite at the end of this way, so that the viat of Jesus must 
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4all At the dose of his joamq^ wheress Inke places it soon after the dcferture 
oot of Galilee, and separates it from the entrance into Jerosalem by a mqlti* 
tude of inddents filling eight entire chapters. Thus much then is clear: 
^e author or editm: of the mird goroel was ignorant that that visit was pud 
in Bethany, or that Mary and Martmt dwelt ther^ and it is only that Evan* 
.gelist who represents Mary as the anointing woman, who also names Bethany 
as the home of Mary : the same place where, according to the two first 
synoptists, the anointing occurred. If Mary were once made identical with 
the anointing woman, and if the anointing were known to have happened in 
Bethany, it would naturally follow that this town would be represented as 
Mary’s home. Hence it is probable that the anointing woman owes her name 
to the current narrative of the visit of Jesus to Martha and Mary, and that 
Mary owes her home to the ruurrative of the meal at Bethany. ^ ' 

We should thus have a group of five histories, among which the natradve 
^ven by the two first synoptists of the anointing of Jesus by a woman, would 
^rm the centre, that in John of the adulteress, and that in Luke of Mary and 
Martha, the extremes, while the anointing by the sinner in Luke, and that by 
Mary in John, would fill the intermediate places. It is true that|all the five 
narratives might with some plausibility be regarded as varied editions of one 
historical incident ; but from the essential £ssimilarity between the thrM to 
which I have assigned the middle and extreme places, I am rather of opimon 
that these are each founded on a special incident, but that the two intermediate 
narratives are secondary formations which owe their existence to the intermix* 
ture of the primary ones by tradition. 



CHAPTER IX. 
MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


5 9 *- 

JESUS CONSIDERED AS A WORKER OF MIRACLES. 

That the Jewish people in the time of Jesus expected miracles from the 
Messiah is in itself natural, since the Messiah was a second Moses and the 
greatest of the prophets, and to Moses and the prophets the national legend 
attributed miracles of all kinds: by later Jewish writings it is rendered 
probable ; ^ by our gospels, certain. When Jesus on one occasion had (with- 
out natural means) cured a blind and dumb demoniac, the people were hereby 
led to ask; Is not this the son of David t (Matt, xii. 23), a proof that a 
miraculous power of healing was regarded as an attribute of the Messiah. 
John the Baptist, on hearing of the works of Jesus (fpyo), sent to him with 
the inquiry, Art thou he that should come {ipx 6 fjL€vos:) ? Jesus, in proof of the 
aSrmative, merely appealed again to hii|^ miracles (Matt, xl 2 if. paralL). At 
the Feast of Tabernacles, which was celebrated by Jesus in Jerusalem, many 
of the people believed on him, saying, in justification of their faith, When 
Christ someth^ will he do more miracles than these which this man hath dene t 
(John vii. 31). 

But not only was it predetermined in the popular expectation that the 
Messiah should work miracles in general, — ^the particular kinds of miracles* 
which he was to perform were fixeo, also in accordance with Old Testament 
types and declarations. Moses dispensed meat and drink to the people in a 
supernatural manner (Exod. xvi. 17) : the same was expected, as the rabbins 
explicitly say, from the Messiah. At the prayer of Elisha, eyes were in one 
case closed, in another, opened supematurally (3 Kings vi.) ; the Messiah 
also was to open the eyes of the blind. By this prophet and his master, even 
the dead had been raised (i Kings xvii. ; 2 Kings iv.) : hence to the Messiah 
also power over death could not be wanting.^ Among the prophecies,. 
Isa. XXXV. 5, ‘6 (comp, xlii, 7) was especially influential in fowning this portion 
of Ae messianic idea. It is here said of the messianic times : Then shall the^ 
eyesofthe blind he opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped ; then shall ihelatm 
num kap as a hdrt^ and the tongue of the dumb shall sing, Thesd words^ it is* 
true, stand in Isaiah in a figurative connexion, but they were early understood 
litaally, as is evident from the circiynstance that Jesus describes his miraotea 

^ See the passages quoted in the first volume, Xntrod. § 14, notes 9, 10, to whleh imw W 
addi^ 4 Esdr. xiii. 50 (Fabrlt. Cod. pseudepigr. V. T* lu p* 286}, and Sohar Eaod^ ibf. UU 
coL la (Schottgen, horse, ii. p; 541, also in Bertholdt’s CImstoL S 33> note t)« 

* See the rabbinical passages quoted in the lat vol. ut sup. ' ; i 
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to the ibe3aeDgen John (Matt zL 5) with an obvious aUusion to tins pto> 
phetic passage. 

Jesus, in so far as he had given himself out and was believed to be the 
Messiah, or even merdy a prophet, had to meet this expectation when, 
according to several passages already considered (Matt. xii. 38, xvL i, 
paraU.), his Pharisaic enemies required a sign from him; when, after the 
violent expulsion of the traders and money-changers from the templ^ the 
Jews desired from him a sign that should Intimate such an assumption of 
authority (John iL 18) ; and when the people in the synagogue at Capernaum, 
on his requiring faith in himself as the sent of God, made it a condition of this 
faith that he should show them a sign (John vi. 30). 

According to the gospels, Jesus more than satisfied this demand made by 
his cotemporaries on the Messiah. Not only d(^ a considerable part of the 
evangelical narratives consist of descriptions of his miracles ; not ody did his 
disciples after his death especially call to their own remembrance and to that 
•of the Jews the Swd/iat {miracles) tnjfUia {signs) and ripara. (itianders) wroi^ht 
by him (Acts iL 2a; comp. Luke xxiv. ig) i but the prople also were^ 
even during his life, so well satisfied with this aspect of his character that 
many believed on him in consequence (John ii 23 ; comp. vi. 2), contrasted 
him with the Baptist who gave no sign (John x. 41), and even believed 
that he would net be surpassed in this respect by the future Messiah (John vii. 
31). The above demands of a sign do not appear to prove that Jesus had 
performed no mirades, especially as several of them occur immediately after 
important miracles, e. g. after the cure of a demoniac. Matt. xii. 38 ; and after 
the feeding of the five thousand, John vL 3a This position indeed creates 
a difficulty, for how the Jews could deny to these two acts the character of 
proper signs it is not easy to understand ; the power of expelling demons, in 
particular, being rated very highly (Luke x. if). The sign demanded on these 
two occasions must therefore be more precisely defined according to Luke 
XL 16 (comp. Matt xvi. i ; Mark viiL ii), as a sign from heaven, ayiuua ii 
oipavm, and we must understand it to be the specifically messianic sign of the 
Sen (f Man in heaven, aigiMW rov vlov rov ieOpanrm iv rip oipay^ (Matt. xxiv. 
30). If however it be preferred to sever the connexion between these 
demands of a sign and the foregoing mirades, it is possible that Jesus may 
have wrought numerous miracles, and yet that some hostile Phansees, who 
had not happened to be eyewitnesses of any of them, may still have desired 
to see one for themselves. 

That Jesus censures the seeking for miracles (John iv. 48) and refuses to 
comply wkh any one of the demands for a sign, does not in itself prove that 
he might not have voluntarily worked miracles in other cases, when thqr 
appeared to him to be more seasonable. When in relation to the demand 
of the Pharisees, Mark viii. 12, he declares that there shall be no sign g^ven 
ib this generation ywef ramTu, or Matt xiL 39 f., xvi. 4 ; Luke xL 29 £, 
that there shall no si^ be given to it but the sign of Jonah the frefhet, it 
would appear thaf by this generation, which in Matthew and Luke he 
characterizes as evil and adulterous, he could only mean the Pharisaic part 
of lus cotenjpmaries who w<»e hostile to him, and that he intended to 
dedare, that to these should be granted either *no sign at all, or merely the 
^;n Of Jonas, that is, as he interprets it in Matthew, the miracle of his r^urrec- 
tion,or as modern expositors think, the impressive manifestation of his •person 
and teachmg. . Bin if we mke the words 06 MjatTm airS in smise, ^at 
his enemies wme to obtain no si^ from him, we enpounter tiro difficulpN : 
cm the one, hand, ftiings most have chanced singularly if among the many 
; miracles wro’c^ht by . Jesus hi the gretmoh pdilidty^ ,1^ o»e fell under thO 
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of Pharisees (moreover Matt xii. S4 f. pamlL dotitmdicts thisi 
!|^ there Fluurisees are plainly supposed to be present at the cure of the blind 
jp^d dumb demoniac) : on the other hand, if signs personally witnessed are 
here Intended, the enemies of Jesus certainly did not see his resurrection, 
or his person after be was risen. Hence the above declaration cannot well 
mean merely that his enemies should be excluded from an actual sight of fais 
miracles, lliere is yet another expedient, namely, to suppose that the ex* 
pression 06 8o0i^crat ai^ refers to a sign which should conduce to the good 
of the subject of which it is predicated: but all the miracles of Jesus happened 
equally with his original mission and his resurrection at once for the benefit 
of that subject and the contrary, namely, in their object for its benefit, in 
their result not so. Nothing therefore remains but to understand the 
of the cotemporaries of Jesus generally, and the SiSoarfiai to refer to observa* 
tion generally, mediate or immediate: so that thus Jesus would appear to have 
here repudiated the working of miracles in general. 

This is not very consistent with the numerous narratives of miracles in the 
gospels, but it accords fully with the fact that in the preaching and epistles 
of the apostles, a couple of general notices excepted (Acts ii. 22, x. 38 f.), 
the miracles of Jesus appear to be unknown, and everything is built on his 
resurrection : on which the remark may be ventured that it could neither 
have been so unexpected nor could it have formed so definite an epoch, if 
Jesus had previously raised more than one dead person, and had wrought the 
most transcendent miracles of all kinds. This then is the question : Ought 
we, on account of the evangelical narratives of miracles, to explain away that 
expression of Jesus, or doubt its authenticity; or ought we not, rather, on the 
strength of that declaration, and the silence of the apostolic writings, to 
become distrustful of the numerous histories of miracles in the gospels ? 

This can only be decided by a close examination of these narratives, among 
which, for a reason that will be obvious hereafter, we give the precedence to 
the expulsions of demons. 


S 9 *. 

THB DEMONIACS, CONSIDERED GENERALLY. 

While in the fourth gospel, the expressions Sat/i6vioy ix^iv fo have a dem&n^ 
and being a demoniac^ appear nowhere except in the accusations 

of the Jews against Jesus, and as parallels to /tAatVccrtfat, io he mad (viii 48 t, 
X. 20 f.; comp. Mark iii. 22, 30 ; Matt. xi. 18), the synoptists may be said to 
represent demoniacs as the most frequent objects of the curative powers of 
Jesus. When they describe the commencement of his ministry in Galilee, 
they give the demoniacs BajLfjLoviiofjLiv<m ^ a prominent place among the suffer- 
ers whom Jesus healed (Matt iv. 24 ; Mark i. 34), and in all their summary 
notices of the ministry of Jesus in certain districts, demoniacs play a chief 
part (Matt viii. 16 f. ; Mark i. 39, UL ii f. ; Luke vi. i8).* The power to 
oast out devils is before anything else imparted by Jesus to his disciples 
(Matt X. I, 8 ; Mark iii. 15, vi. 7 ; Luke ix. 1), who to their great joy suc- 
ceed in using it according“'to fheir wishes (Luke x. 17, 20; Mark vl 13). 

Besides these summary notices, however, several cures of demoniacs are 
narrated to us in detail, so that we can form a tolerably accurate idea of tbeir 
peculiar cdndition* the one whose cure in the synagogue at Capemanm is 

* That the associated with them by Matthew are only a particular species of 

demoniacs, whose malady appeared to be ^vemed by the dianges of the mooii, Js prosed by 
Matt xvU. 14 ff. where a ts expelled from a 
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rival hf tlie Evangriists as die first of this kind (Made i sg ff. ; I«lri {s'. || 
ft}^ ve find, on the one hand, a disturbance of the self-conscioasn^ ttndng 
ponessed individuals to speak in the persm of the demon, which qq^cars 
also in other demoniacs, as for example, the C^darenes (Matt viiL 39 f. 
paralL) ; on the otha hand, spasms pd convulsions with savage cries. ThiS' 
spasmodic state has, in the demoniac who is also called a lunatic (Matt 
xvii. 14 C paralL), reached the stage of manifest epilepsjr j for sadden fall% 
often in dangerous places, cries, gnashing of the teeth, and foaming, axe 
known symptoms of that malady.* The otha aspect of the demoniacal states 
namely, the disturbance of the self-consciousness, amounts in the demoniac 
of Gadara, by whose lips a demon, or ratha a plurality of these ev^ spirits, 
speaks as a subject, to misanthropic madness, with attacks of maniacal fiixy 
against himself and others.* Moreover, not only the insane and epileptic, but 
the dumb (Matt. ix. 33 ; Luke xL 14; Matt xii. 33, the dumb demoniae is 
also blind) and those suffering from a gouty contraction of the body (Luke 
riii. II ff.), are by the evangelists designated more or less precisely as demon- 
iacs. 


The idea of the^ sufferas presupposed in the gospeb and shared by their 
authors, is that a wicked, unclean spirit (Saift&rtcv, wmiM A/mSapray), or several 
have taken possession of them (hence their condition is described by the ex- 
pressions Sai/tovtay exov, Sot/xov^^irdai, have a demon, lobe a demoniac), speak 
through their organs (thus Matt. viii. 31, ot Saf/u>m impcieifXow aihrov \^ov> 
res), and put their limbs in motion at pleasure (thus Mark ix. 30, mevpa 
tmrdpa(w airw), until, forcibly expelled by a cure, thqr depart from the 
patioit (htpdXKtuf, i(ipx«r0(u). According to the representation of the Evan- 
gelists, Jesus also held this view of the matta. It is true that when, as a 
means of liberating the possessed, he addresses the demons within them (as 
in Mark ix. 25 j Matt. viii. 33 ; Luke iv. 35), we might with Paulas * r^ard 
diis as a mode of entering into the fixed idea of these more or less insane pa- 
sons, it being the part of a physical physician, if he would produce any effect, 
to accommodate himself to this idea, howeva strongly he may in reality be 
convinced of its groundlessness. But this is not all ; Jesus, even in his pri- 
vate conversations with his disciples, not only says nothing calculated to 
undermine the notion of demoniacal possession, but rather speaks repeatedly 
on a supposition of its truth ; as e g. in Matt. x. 8, where he gives the com- 
mission, Cast out devils ) in Luke x. 18 ff. ; and especially in Matt, xvil ar, 
paialL, where he says, 'This kind goeth not out but by prayer and fasting, 
i^ain, in a purely theoretical discourse, perhaps also in the more intimate 
circle of his disciples, Jesus gives a description quite accordant with the idea, 
of hk cotemporaries of the departure of the unclean spirit, his wandaing in 
the wUdaness, and his return with a reinforcement (Matt xii. 43 fil). With 
tiiese facts before us, the attempt made by generally unprejudiced inquirers^ 
fuefa as Winer,* to show that Jesus did not share the popular opinion on de- 
intmiacal possessipp, but maely accommodated his language to their under- 
standing, appears to us a mere adjustment of his ideas by our own. A cloMl 
examination of the last-mentioned passage will suffice to remove every thou^t 
of a moe accommodation on the part of Jesus, vlt is true that commentatoza 
have sought to evade ril that is conclusive in this passage, by interpreting it 
figuiatively, or eyed as a {arable,* in evei^ explanation of yrhidi (if we 

Compuythepai^ges fiifeticimt phydciuiSfap. Winer, Wbl RealwSrtoih l, a »ii|^ 

Rabbinical and other '{unSiges, «jp, Winer, nt sup. I. ' 193. • ' ' ‘ 

Sa<KJ^, I, b, *. 47S J «»«P' J. ». fo. . 

Ut httpV'S- I ' ' ' . . ' 
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ssdi as thal gtvejs bjr Olshausen ^ after Calmet)i the essential idea i% 
convention to the cause of Jesus is followed by a relapse into 
Mgpravated sia^ But, I would ftun know, what justifies us in abandoning the 
iutem interpretation of this discourse ? In the propositions themselves diere 

is no indication of a figurative meaning, nor is it rendered probable by the 
genetal style of teaching used by Jesus, for he nowhere else presents moral 
relations m the garb of demoniacal conditions ; on the contrary, whenever 
he speaks, as here, of the departure of evil spirits, e. g. in Matt xvii. 31, he 
evidently intends to be understood literally. But does the context favour a 
figurative interpretation ? Luke (xi. 24 ff.) places the discourse in question 
after the defence of Jesus against the Pharisaic accusation, that he cast out 
devils by Beelzebub ; a position which is undoubtedly erroneous, as we have 
seen, but which is a proof that he at least understood Jesus to speak liter- 
ally*-^f real demons. Matthew also places the discourse near to the above 
accusation and defence, but he inserts between them the demand of a sign, 
togedier with its refusal, and he makes Jesus conclude with the application, 
JSven so shall it be also unto this wicked generation. This addition, it is true, 
gives the discourse a figurative application to the moral and religious condi- 
tion of his cotemporaries, but only thus : Jesus intended the foregoing de- 
scription of the expelled and returning demon literally, though he made a 
secondary use of this event as an image of the moral condition of his cotem- 
poraries. At any rate Luke, who has not the same addition, gives the dis- 
course of Jesus, to use the expression of Paulus, as a warning against 
demoniacal relapses. That the majority of theologians in the present day, 
without decided support on the part of Matthew, and in decided contradiction 
to Luke, advocate the merely figurative interpretation of this passage, appears 
to be founded in an aversion to ascrible to Jesus so strongly developed a de- 
monology, as lies in his words literally understood. But this is not to be 
avoided even leaving the above passage out of consideration. In Matt. xii. 
35 Jesus speaks of a kingdom and household of the devil, in a manner 
which obviously outsteps the domain of the merely figurative ; but above all, 
the passage already quoted, Luke x. 18-20, is of such a nature as to compel 
even Paulus, who is generally so fond of lending to the hallowed personages 
of primitive Christian history the views of the present age, to admit that the 
kingdom of Satan was not merely a symbol of evil to Jesus, and that he be- 
lieved in actual demoniacal possession. For he says veyy justly, that as Jesus 
here speaks, not to the patient or to the people, but to those who themsdves, 
according to bis instructions, cured ^demoniacs, his words are not to be ex- 
plained as a mere accommodation, when he confirms their belief that the 
spirits are subject unto them, and describes their capability of curing the 
malady in question, as a power over the power of the enemy f In answer also 
to the repugnance of those with whose enlightenment a belief in demoniacal 
possession is inconsistent, to admit that Jesus held that belief, the same theo- 
logian justly observes that the most distinguished mind may retain a 
ima, prevalent among his cotemporaries, if it happen to lie out of bis 

liar sphere of thought. 

Some light is thrown on the# evangelical conception of the demoniacs, by 
the opinions on this subject which we find in writers more or less cotempor- 

7 % Cmnm^ i, s, 424* According to this, the passage relates to the Jewish people, who 
befim the exile were possessed by the devil in the form of idolatty, and afterwards in the 
worst jbrm of Pharisaism. • 

* Thus Fritzsche, in Matt., p. 447. 

* Bxeg. Handb* 2, s. $66. 

Ut sup, 1, b s. 483. 2, 5, 96« . , ' 
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axgr. The general idea that etril spirits bad ihfluebcd oa ptddilMiiB]| 
mebiitcholfi insanity^ and epilepsy^ was early prevalent among tho 
as well as the Hebrews but the more distinct idea that evil spirits edtieciMl 
into the human body ai^ took possession of its members was not ddreld^ 
until a considerably later pmiod, and Was a consequence of the diMeminadbn 
of the Orientali particularly the Persian pneumatology among both HebrciWs 
and Greeks.^’ Hence we find in Josephus the expressions S^fiiAna rots 
clcrSv^ficva,^^ ^ica0c{o/A€va (de^nons entering into tie livings settling thentselves 
th€re\ and the same ideas in Lucian and Pfailostratus.^7 

Of the nature and origin of these spirits nothing is expressly stated in the 
gospels, except that they belong to the household of Saun (Matt xit 36 ff. 
parall.)} whence the acts of one of them are directly ascribed to Satan (Luke 
xHL 16). But from Josephus, Justin Martyr,*® and Philostratus,"*® with 
whom rabbinical writings agree,** we learn that these demons were the disem- 
bodied souls of wicked men; and modem theologians have not scrupled to 
attribute this opinion on their origin to the New Testament also.** Justin 
and the rabbins more nearly particularize, as spirits that torment the living, 
the souls of the giants, the offspring of those angels who allied themselves to 
the daughters of men ; the rabbins further add the souls of those who perished 
in the deluge, and of those who participated in building the tower of Babel ;** 
and with this agree the Clementine Homilies, for, according to them also, these 
souls of the giants, having become demons, seek to attach themselves, as the 
stronger, to human souls, and to inhabit human bodies.*^ As, however, in the 
continuation of the passage first cited, Justin endeavours to convince the 
heathens of immortality from their own ideas, the opinion which he there ex- 
presses, of demons being the souls of the departed in general, can scarcely be 


Hence the words KaKoBaifiwfp were used as synonymous with 

f/MlvtrBoA* Hippocrates had to combat the opinion that epilepsy was the effect of demoniac 
cal inffdence. Vid. Wetstein, s. 382 ff. 

Let the reader compare the njHJ njij^ 0 ^ 1 , which made Saul melancholy, 1 
Sam. xvi. 14. Its influence on Saul is expressed by 
** Vid. Creuzer, Symbolik, 3, s. 69 f. ; Baur, Apollonius von Tyana und Giristus, s. 144 
** Bell. jad. vii, vi, 3. 

** Antiq. vi. xi. 3 . On the state of Saul. 

Philopseud., 16. 

Vitae Apollon, iv. 20, 35, comp. Baur, at sup. s. 38 f. 42. Even Aristotle speaks of 
Baiftovi rm yepontytis xar^ots. de mirab. 166, ed. Bekk. 

“ Xj sup. y bell. j. : rd KfOioOptepn BaifABifia — roviffi&p iariw ivBpibirtap irpeBfMimt rt/h 

ei(rSv6/aera xol kt^povth toAs flovdeios Tvyxt»owTa% 

ApoU. i. 18. 

*® Ut sup, iii. 38. 

Vid. Eisenmenger, entdecktes Judenthum, 3 > s. 427. 

** Pauius, exeg. Handb. 2, s, 39; L. T, i, a, s. 217. He appeals in support of this to 
Matt. xiv. 2, where Herod, on hearing of the miracles of Jesus, says : It is John ttu Baftistt 
he is risen from the gead* In this expression Pauius finds the rabbinical opinion of the 
whidi is distinct from that of the or transmigration of souls properly so called, 
(tnat is, the passage of disembodied souls into the bodies of infants, while in the process of 
fonuation), and according to which the soul of a dead person might unite itself to that of a 
living one, and add to its power (vid; Eisenmenger 2, s.<i85 ff.) But, as Fritzsche and Others 
have shown, the word refers to an actual resurrection of the Baptist, and not to tins' 
rabbinical notion f whio|, moreover, even were it implied, is totally different from that of 
demoniacal possession^ ICere it would be a good spint who had entered into a prophet for 
the iiuengthenibgt^ hb powers, as later Jewish idea the soul of Si^thwas 

united to Moses^ and agaih the aoUls w Moses and Aaron to that of Samuel {Eiseti- 
xnenger, ;ut sup.) ; but. from this it would by no means follow* tfiat it was possible for wicked ' 
spirits to, jester into the living. 

11 * S** ®l®®*wnenger, 
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alt bin, es{»ieaaUy as his pupil Tatiau expressly declares himself 

S Haihst it ^le Josephus afibtds no criterion as to the latent idea of the 

ew'Testamanti since his Greek education renders it vezy uncertain whether 
he presents the doctrine of demoniacal possession in its original Jewish^ or in 
a Grecian form. If it must be admitted that the Hebrews owed their doctrine 
of demons to Persia, we know that the Deves of the Zend mythology were 
originally and essentially wicked beings, existing prior to the human race ; of 
these two characteristics, Hebraism as such might be induced to expunge the 
former, which pertained to Dualism, but could have no reason for rejecting 
the latter. Accordingly, in the Hebrew view, the demons were the fallen, 
angels of Gen. vi., the souls of their offspring the giants, and of the great 
criminals before and immediately after the deluge, whom the popular imagin- 
ation gradually magnified into superhuman beings. But in the ideas of the 
Hebrews, there lay no motive for descending beyond the circjie of these souls, 
who might be conceived to form the court of Satan. Such a motive was only 
engendered by the union of the Graeco-roman culture with the Hebraic : the 
former had no Satan, and consequently no retinue of spirits devoted to his 
service, but it had an abundance of Manes, Lemures, and the like, — all names 
for disembodied souls that disquieted the living. Now, the combination of 
these Grseco-roman ideas with the above-mentioned Jewish ones, seems to 
have been the source of the demonology of Josephus, of Justin, and also of 
the later rabbins ; but it does not follow that the same mixed view belongs to 
the New Testament Rather, as this Grsecised form of the doctrine in ques- 
tion is nowhere positively put forth by the evangelical writers, while on the 
contrary the demons are in some passages represented as the household of 
Satan : there is nothing to contravene the inference to be drawn from the un- 
mixedly Jewish character of thought which reigns in the synoptical gospels on 
all other subjects (apart from Christian modifications) ^ namely, that we must 
attribute to them the pure and original Jewish concepuon of the doctrine of 
demons. 

It is well known that the older theology, moved by a regard for the author- 
ity of Jesus and the Evangelists, espoused the belief in the reality of demonia- 
cs possession. The new theology, on the contrary, especially since the time 
of Semler,^^ in consideration of the similarity between the condition of the 
demoniacs in the New Testament and many naturally diseased subjects of 
our own day, has begun to refer the malady of the former Sso to natural 
causes, and to ascribe the evangelical supposition of supernaturS causes to 
the prejudices of that age. In modem days, on the occurrence of epilepsy, in- 
sanity, and even a disturbance of the self-consciousness resembling the condi- 
tion of the possessed described in the New Testament, it is no longer the 
custom to account for them by the supposition of demoniacal influence : and 
the reason of this seems to be, partly that the advancement in the knowledge 
of nature and of mind has placed at command a wider range of facts and 
analogies, which may serve to explain the above conditions naturally : partly 
that the contradiction, involved in the idea of demoniacal possession, is ^ 
ginning to be at least dimly perceived For — apart from the difficulties 
which the notion of the existence of a devil and demons entails—- whatever 
theory may be held as to the relation between the self-consciousness and the 
bodily organs, it remains absolutely indbnceivable how the union between the 
two could be so far dissolved, that a foreign self-consciousness could gain an 

** Orat. contra Grsecos, i6. 

See his ComnunkUiff dedamoniacis qumm it$ T* mmHo, and his minute con- 
eideration of demoniacal cases. So early as the time cl Otigen, phq^cians natural ex- 
idanations of the state of those sh^pc^ed to be possessed. Orig. m idittb. xyiu ij. 
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eatnnc^ tiinist oat that which belonged to the otganism, and tuoip ittptbuse. 
Hence for eveiy one who at once regards actual phenomena with enlighteiMd 
^es, and the New Testament narratives with orthodox ones, there results the 
contradiction, that what now proceeds from natnml causes, must in the time 
of Jesus have been caused supematurally. 

In order to remove this inconceivable difference between the conditions of 
one age and anoth^, avoiding at the same time any imputation on the New 
Testament, Olshausen, whom we may fairly take as the representative of the 
mystical theology and philosophy of the present day, denies both that all 
states of the kind in question have now a natural cause, and that they had in 
the time of Jesus invariably a supernatural cause. With respect to our own 
time be asks, if the apostles were to enter our mad-houses, how would they 
name many of the inmates We answer, they would to a certainty name 
many of them demoniacs, by reason of their participation in the ideas of their 
people and their age, not by reason of their apostolic illumination ; and the 
official who acted as their conductor would veiy properly endeavour to set . 
them right : whatever names therefore they might give to the inmates of our 
asylums, our conclusions as to the naturalness of the disorders of those in- 
mates would not at all affected. With respect to the time of Jesus, this 
theologian maintains that the same forms of disease wer^ even by the Jews, 
in one case held demoniacal, in another not so, according to the difference 
in their origin ; for example, one who had become insane through an organic 
disorder of the brain, or dumb through an injury of the tongue, was not 
looked on as a demoniac, but only those, the cause of whose condition was 
more or less psychical. Of such a distinction in the time of Jesus, Olshau- 
sen is manifestly bound to give us instances. Whence could the Jews of that 
age have acquired their knowledge of the latent natural causes of Aese con- 
dltions-^whence the criterion by which to distinguish an insanity or imbecility 
originating in a malformation of the brain, from one purely psychical ? Was 
not their observation limited to outward phenomena, and those of the coarsest 
character? The nature of their distinctions seems to be this : the state of an 
epileptic with his sadden falls and convulsions, or of a maniac in his delirium, 
especially if, from the reaction of the popular idea respecting himself he 
speaks in the person of another, seems to point to an external influence 
which governs him j and consequently, so soon as the belief in demoniacal 
possession existed among the people, all such states were referred to thia 
cause, as we find them to be in the New Testament : whereas in dumbness 
and gouty contraction or lameness, the influence of an external power is less 
decidedly indicated, so that these afflictions were at one time asenbed to a 
possessing demon, at another not so. Of the former case we find an example 
in the dumb persons already mentioned. Matt. ix. 32, xii 22, and in the 
woman who was bowtd dewn^ Luke xiil 11 ; of the latter, in the man wha 
was deaf and had an impediment in his speech, Mark vii. 32 ff , and in the 
many paralytics mentioned in the gospels. The decision for the one opinion 
or the other was however certainly not founded on an investigadon into the 
origin of the disease, but solely on its external symptoms. If then the Jews, 
and with them the Evangelists, referred the two chief classes of these condi- 
tions to dethoniaqal .infiuence, there remains for him whe believes himself 
bound by their dpiaion, without cboosiqg to shut out the lights of modern 
science, me glaring usconsistemty of consideiitig the same diseases as in one 
age naturhl, ‘in another superaatnraL' 

But the n^st formidable difflenlty for OlsfamiMijB, in his attempted media* 
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tkia between tfae Judaical demonology of the New Testament uid the mtelli> 
geoee of oar own day, arises from the influence of the latter on his own 
mind— an influence which tenders him adverse to the idea of personal 
demons. 7^ theologian, initiated in the philosophy of the present age, 
mideavouts to resolve the host of demons, which in the New Testament are 
regarded as distinct individuals, into a system of emanations, forming the con- 
tinuity of a single substance, which indeed sends forth from itself separate 
powers, not, however, to subsist as independent individuals, but to return as 
accidents into die unity of the substance. This cast of thought we have 
ahready observed in the opinions of Olshausen concerning angels, and it 
appears still more decidedly in his demonology. Personal demons are too 
repugnant, and as Olshausen himself expresses it,^ the comprehension of 
two subjects in one individual is too inconceivable to find a ready acceptation. 
Hence it is eveiywhere with vague generali^ that a kingdom of evil and 
darkness is spoken of; and thougb a personal prince is given to it, its demons 
are understood to be mere eflluxes and operations, by which the evil principle 
manifests itself. But the most vulnerable point of Olshausen’s opinion con- 
cerning demons is this : it is too mudi for him to believe that Jesus asked 
the name of the demon in the Gadarene ; since he himself doubts the person- 
ality of those emanations of the kingdom of darkness it cannot, he thinks, 
have been thus decidedly supposed by Christ ; — Whence he understands the 
question, WMt ts thy namei (Mark v. 9 ) to be addressed, not to the demon, 
but to the man,^ plainly in opposition to the whole context, for the answer. 
Legion, appears to be in no degree the result of a misunderstanding, but the ' 
right answer — the one expected by Jesus. 

If, however, the demons are, according to Olshausen’s opinion, impe^nal 
powers, that which guides them and determines their various functions is the 
law which governs the kingdom of darkness in relation to the kingdom of 
light On this theo^, the worse a man is morally, the closer must be the 
connexion between him and the kingdom of evil, and the closest conceivable 
connexion — the entrance of the power of darkness into the personality of 
the man, i.e. possession — must always occur in the most wicked. But his- 
tcnrically this is not so : the demoniacs in the gospels appear to be sinners 
only in the sense that all sick persons need forgiveness of sins ; wd the greatest 
sinners (Judas for example) are spared the infliction of possession. The com- 
mon opinion, with its personal demons^ escapes this contradiction. It is true 
that this opinion also, as we find for instance, in the Clementine Homilies, 
firmly maintains it to be by sin onl^ that man subjects himself to the ingress 
of the demon ;*® but here there is yet scope for the individual will of the 
demon, who often, from motives not to be calculated, passes by the worst, 
and holds in chase the less wicked.^^ On the contrary, if the demons are 
considered, as by Olshausen, to be the actions of 'the power of evU in its 
relation to the power of goodness; this relation being regulated bylaws, 
cvmything arbitrary and accidental is excluded. Hence it evidently costs 
that theologian scnne pains to disprove the consequence, that according to 
his theory the possessed must always be the most wicked. Proceeding from 
the apparent eontest of two powers in the demoniacs, he adopts the position 
that me lOate of dmnoniacal possession does not appear in those who endrdy 


*»S.a9S£ * 

*> S. 302, after the example of Pauhn^ exeg. Handb. r, a 474. 

•• Homil. viiL rp. • , k- ■ 

** ThW Asmodeos diooses Sara and her hnsband as objects of tonnetat and oestnietton. 
Slot because ehhet the former or the latttr were particcuarly wkked, bnt becsMie! Sara’s 
, beaaty atbacted him. Tob. vi. .ra-iS. 
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give up to evil, and thus maintain an internal unity of disposition, 

imit dhly in those in whom there exists a stru^le agSinst siAf* la.that.'caf^ 
however, the above state, being reduced to a purely moral jAenomenOn, must 
appear &r more frequently ; every violent inward struggle must manifest itself 
t^der this form, and especially those who ultimately give themSelves np to 
evil mus^ before arriving at this pointy pass through a period of conflict,, that 
is of possession. Olshausen therefore adds a physical condition, namely, 
that die preponderance of evil in the man must have weakened his corporeal 
organization, particularly the nervous system, before he can become suscep- 
tible of the demoniacal state. But since such disorders of the nervous 
system may occur without any moral fault, who does not see that the state 
which it is intended to ascribe to demoniacal power as its proper source, is 
thus referred chiefly to natural causes, and that therefore the argument defeats 
its own object ? Hence Olshausen quickly turns away from this side of the 
question, and lingers on the comparison of the (deimmiae) with 

the To^pot ; whereas he ought rather to compare the former with 

the epileptic and insan& for it is only by this means that any light can be 
thrown on the nature of possession. This shifting of the question from the 
ground of physiology and psychology to that of morality and religion, renders 
the discussion concmning the demoniacs one of the most useless which 
Olshausen’s work contains.^ 

Let us then relinquish the ungrateful attempt to modernize the New Testa- 
ment conception of the demoniacs, or to judaize our modem ideas ; — let us 
rather, in relation to this subject, understand the statements of the New 
Testament as simply as they are given, without allowing our investigations to 
be restricted by the ideas therein presented, which belonged to the age and 
nation of its writers.®* 

The method adopted for the cure of the demoniacal state was, especially 
among the J[ews, in conformity with what we have ascertained to have been 
the idea of its nature. The cause of the malady was not supposed to be, as 
in natural diseases, an impersonal object or condition, such as an impure 
fluid, a morbid excitement or debility, but a self-conscious being ; hence it 
was treated, not mechanically or chemically, but logically, i.e. by words. The 
demon was enjoined to depart •, and to give effect to this injunction, it was 
coupled with the names of beings who were believed to have power over 
demons. Hence the mdn instrument against demoniacal possession was 
conjuration,®® either in the name of God, or of angels, or of some other 
potent being, e^. the Messiah (Acts xix. 15), with certain forms which were 
said to be derived from Solomon.®* In addition to this, certain roO^®® 
stone^®* fumigations and amulets *' were used, in obedience to traditions 
likewise believed to have been handed down from Solomon. Now as the 
cause of the malady was not seldom really a psychical one, or at least one 
lying in the nervous system, which may be actM on to an incalculable extent 
^ moral instrumentality, this psychological treatment was not altogether 
illusory 1 for bytbxciting in the patient the belief that the demon by wbidi he 


•• s. 004. 

** It fi&s. 389-4^ , 

.** I have endeavotti^ to present helps towards a scientific conception of the states, in 
qiiestioh in iwent essmi wm(& are now ineoiprarated in my Chaiskteristiken u. Xtitdeeik 
Comp. Wirth, TheotieocsSomnamboIismus. ^ 311 £ 

^ See note s£ the passage quoted ficom Luchm. 

» |o«qA.,- Aiitiq. viihtiTs. 

: 
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tm p^Maned, «ottld not letainihis ^6Id befinre^a fimn of .toi^iiiation, it 
might o^ «fimt the removal of the disorder. Tesas himself , admits .Out 
the Jenrish exorcists sometimes socceeded in working such >au«a(Matt <xii. 
tf). Bat we read of Jesus that without conjuration 67 any other power, and 
without the appliance of any farther means, he expelled the demons t^-his 
word. The mmU rmnark^le cures of tins land, ci which the gospds imoim 
08^ we ate now about to examine. 

S 93* 

CASES 07 THE EXPULSION OF DEMONS BY JESUS, CONSIDERED SINGLY. 

Among the circumstantial narratives which are given us in the three first 
go^Is of cures wrought by Jesus on demoniacs, three are especially remark* 
able : the cure of a demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum, that of the 
Gadarenes possessed by a multitude of demons, and lastly, that of the lunatic 
whom the disciples were unable to cure. 

In John the conversion of water into wine is the first miracle performed by 
Jesus after his return from the scene of his baptism into Galilee ; but in Mark 
(i. 33 ff.) and Luke (iv. 33 ff.) the cute of a demoniac in the synagogue of 
Capernaum has this position. Jesus had produced a deep impression by his 
teaching, when suddenly, a demoniac who was present, cried out in the 
character of the demon that possessed him, that he would have nothing to do 
with him, that he knew him to be the Messiah who was come to destroy 
them — ^the demons ; whereupon Jesus commanded the demon to hold his 
peace and come out of the man, which happened amid cries and convulsions 
on the part of the demoniac, and to the great astonishment of the people at 
the power thus exhibited by Jesus. 

Here we might, with rationalisdc commentators, represent the case to om- 
selves thus : the demoniac, during a lucid -interval, entered the qmagogui^ 
was impressed by the powerful discourse of Jesus, and overhearing one of the 
au^ence speak of him as the Messiah, was seized with the idea that the un- 
clean spirit by which he was possessed, could not maintain itself in the pre- 
sence of the holy Messiah ; whence he fell into a paroxysm, and npress^ 
his awe of Jesus in the character of the demon. When Jesus perceived this, 
what was more natural than that he should make use of the man's persuasion 
of his power, and command the demon to come out of him, thus laying hold 
ci the maniac by his fixed idea; which according to the laws of mental 
hygiene, might very probably have a favourable effect. It is under this view 
that Faulus regards the occasion as that on which the thought of using his 
messianic fame as a means of curing such sufferers, first occurred to Jesus.^ 

But many difficulties oppose themselves to this natural conception of 
the case. 'The demoniac is supposed to learn that Jesus^was the Messiah 
frewa die people in die synagogue. On this point the text is not merely 
silent, but decidedly contradicts such an opinion. The demon, spet^ing 
through the man, evidently pgoclums his knowledge of the Messiahship of 
in the wordi^ <rc rit <I k. r. X., not as information casually imparted 

man, but as an intuition ni his demoniacal nature. Further, when Jesus 
cries; J31>14 iky ptacei\» refers to what the demon had just uttmsd concern* 
ii^ messu^hip ; for it is rdated of Jesus that he sufficed not die d^ona 
because they knew hiin (Mark 1 34 > Luke iv. 41), or tMtcaujW they 

* Exsg. Baadb. i. 6, •. 433 } L. J. r, a, t. .138, 
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iiiade him known (Markitl 12). If th^ Jesus believed that t^enjoih&g 
silence on the demon be could hinder the promulgation of his messiab(dtip» 
he must have been of opinion, not that the demoniac had heard something 
of it from the people in the synagogue, but contrariwise that the latter might 
learn it from the demoniac; and this accords with the fact, that at the time 
of the first appearance of Jesus, in which the Evangelists place the occurrence^ 
no one had yet thought of hitn as the Messiah. 

If it be asked, how the demoniac could discover that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah, apart from any external communication, Olshausen presses into his ser- 
vice the preternaturally heightened activity of the nervous system, which, in 
demoniacs as in somnambules, sharpens the presentient power, and produces 
a kind of clear-sightedness, by means of which such a man might very well 
discern the importance of Jesus as regarded the whole realm of spirits. The 
evangelical narrative, it is true, does not ascribe that knowledge to a power of 
the patient, but of the demon dwelling within him, and this 1$ the only view 
consistent with the Jewish ideas of that period. The Messiah was to appear, 
in order to overthrow the demoniacal kingdom (dTroXccrai comp, i John 
iii. 8 ; Luke x. 18 f.)® and to cast the devil and his angels into the lake of 
fire (Matt xxv. 41 ; Rev. xx. 10) ^ : it followed of course that the demons^ 
would recognize him who was to pass such a sentence on them.^ This 
however might be deducted as an admixture of the opinion of the narrator, 
without damage to the rest of the narrative ; but it must first be grated 
admissible to ascribe so extensive a presentient power to demoniacal subjects. 
Now, as it is in the highest degree improbable that a nervous patient, how- 
ever intensely excited, should recognize Jesus as the Messiah, at a time when 
he was not believed to be such by any one else, perhaps not even by him- 
self ; and as on the other hand this recognition of the Messiah by the demon 
so entirely agrees with the popular ideas we must conjecture that on this 
point the evangelical tradition is not in perfect accordance with historical 
truth, but has been attuned to those ideas.^ There was the more inducement 
to this, the more such a recognition of Jesus on the part of the demons 
would redound to his glory. As when adults disowned him, praise was pre- 
pared for him out of the mouth of babes (Matt, xxi, 16) — as he was con- 
vinced that if men were silent, the very stones would cry out (Luke xix. 40) : 
so it must appear fitting, that when his people whom he came to save would 
not acknowledge him, he should have the involuntary homage of demons, 
whose testimony, since they had only ruin to expect from him, must be im- 
partial, and from their higher spiritual nature was to be relied on. 

In the above history of the cure of a demoniac, we have a case of the 
simplest kind the cure of the possessed Gadarenes on the contrary (Matt, 
viil 28 ff. ; Mark v. iff.; Luke viiL 26 ff.) is a very complex one, for in this 
instance we have, together with several divergencies of the Evangelists, instead 
of one demon, many, and instead of a simple departure of these demons, 
their entrance injp a herd of swine. 

After a stormy passage across the sea of Galilee to its eastern shores Jesits 

* Biht. Comm, i, 29$* 

* Como. Bertholdt. Christol. Tud. SS ^6-4.1. * 

* Accordii^ to Pedkta k Jalkut Schimonl iL f. Ivi. 3 (s, Berihddt^ p. xSs). Satikn re- 
cognizes in the same matmk' the pre*6xtstiiig Messiah at the foot of the tnroiie of Ood wkh 
terror, as he pid 
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accotcHiig to Mark and Luke, a demoniac who lived among the tombs, < 
and was subject to outbreaks of ter^c fotpr against himself ^ and others ; ac- 
cording to Matthew, there were two. It is astonishing how long harmonists 
have resorted to miserable exp^ients, such as that Mark and Luke mention 
only one because he was particularly distinguished by wildness, or Matthew 
two, because he included the attendant who guarded the maniac,^ rather than 
admit an essential difference between the two niarratives. Since this step has 
been gained, the preference has been given to the statement of the two inter- 
mediate Evangelists, from the consideration that maniacs of this class are 
generally unsociable ; and the addition of a second demoniac by Matthew has 
been explained by supposing that the plurality of the demons spoken of in the 
narratives became in his apprehension a plurality of demoniacs.^ But the 
impossibility that two maniacs should in reality associate themselves, or per- 
haps be associated merely in the original legend, is not so decided as to fur- 
nish in itself a ground for preferring the narrative in Mark and Luke to that 
in Matthew. At least if it be asked, which of the two representations could 
the most easily have been formed from the other by tradition, the probability 
on both sides will be found equal. For if according to the above supposition,* 
the plurality of demons might give rise to the idea of a plurali^ of demoniacs, 
it may also be said, conversely : the more accurate representation of Matthew, 
in which a plurality of demoniacs as well as of demons was mentioned, did 
not give prominence to the specifically extraordinary feature in the case, 
namely, that one man was possessed by many demons; and as, in order Jo 
exhibit this, the narrative when reproduced must be so expressed as to make 
it clear that many demons inhabited one man, this might easily occasion by 
degrees the opposition of the demoniac in the singular to the plural number 
of the demons. For the rest, the introduction of Matthew’s narrative is con- 
cise and general, that of the two others circumstantially descriptive ; another 
difference from which the greater originality of the latter has been deduced. 
But it is quite as probable that the details which Luke and Mark have in 
common, namely, that the possessed would wear no clothing, broke all fetters, 
and wounded himself with stones, are an arbitrary enlargement on the simple 
characteristic, txce^ing fierce^ which Matthew gives, with the consequence that 
no one could pass by that way, — ^as that the latter is a vague abridgment of 
the former. 

This scene between Jesus and the demoniac or demoniacs opens, like the 
other, with a cry of terror from the latter, who, speaking in the person of the 
possessing demon, exclaims that he wishes to have nothing to do with Jesus, 
the Messiah, from whom he has to expect only torment. Two hypotheses 
have been framed, to explain how the demoniac came at once to recognise 
Jesus as the Messiah: according to one, Jesus was even then reputed to be 
the Messiah on the Peraean shore ; according to the other, some of those 
who had come across the sea with Jesus had said to the man (whom on ac- 
count of his fierceness no one could come near !) that tl^ Messiah had just 

* A favourite mort of maniacs, vid. Ughtfoot and Sdli 5 ttgen, in loc., and of undeaa 
spirits, vid. rabbinical passages, ap. Wetstein. 

7 The notion that the cutting ftmself with stones which Mark ascribes to the demoniac, 
was an act of penance in lucid moments, belongs to the errors to which Olshausen is led by 
Ms false ophtioh of a moral and religious point of view in relation to these phenomena. It 
is well known, however, that the paroxyfi^ of such disorders are precisely the occasion on 
whichasclf-destructive fury is manifested; 

* Vid. the collecfion of such explanations, ap. Fritssche, in Matt., p. 327, 
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IUikIikI ^ such a spot : but jboth use, alike grouudless, for it is plaiii^^t^t Ip 
this putative, as in the fonuer^ the above feature is a product of the |e^n- 
Christian opinion respecting the relation of the demons to the Messiah*^ 
Here, however^ another difference meets us. According to Matthew, the 
possessed, when they see Jesus, ^ : JVAaf h(m we to do with theet 
thou come to torment us f— according to Luke, the demoniac falls at the feet 
of Jesus and says beseechingly, Torment me not; and lastly, according to 
Mark, he runs from a distance to meet Jesus, falls at his feet and adjures him 
by God not, to torment him. Thus we have again a climax : in Matthew, the 
demoniac, stricken with terror, deprecates the unwelcome approach of Jesus ; 
in Luke, he accosts Jesus, when arrived, as a suppliant ; in Mark, he eagerly 
runs to meet Jesus, while yet at a distance. Those commentators who here 
take Mark’s narrative as the standard one, are obliged themselves to admit, 
that the hastening of a demoniac towards Jesus whom he all the while 
dreaded, is somewhat of a contradiction ; and they endeavour to relieve them- 
selves of the difficulty, by the supposition that the man set off to meet Jesus 
in a lucid moment, whexi he wished to be freed from the demon, but being 
heated by running, or excited by the words of Jesus, he fell into the par- 
oxysm in which, assuming the character of the demon, he entreated that tlie 
expulsion might be suspended. But in the closely consecutive phrases of 
Mark, Seeing^heran — and worshipped^and cried— and said^ t&tov — copa/uic — xal 
7rpoa€KW7)a’€ — ical icpa^as — €?irc‘ there is no trace of a change in the state of 
the demoniac, and the improbability of his representation subsists, for one 
really possessed, if he had recognized the Messiah at a distance, would have 
anxiously avoided, rather than have approached him ; and even setting this 
aside, it is impossible that one who believed himself to be possessed by a 
demon inimical to God, should adjure Jesus by God, as Mark makes the 
demoniac do.^^ If then his narrative cannot be the original one, that of Lt^lie, 
which is only so far the simpler that it does not represent the demoniac as 
running towards Jesus and adjuring him, is too closely allied to it to be 
regard^ as the nearest to the fact. That of Matthew is without doubt the 
purest^ for the terror-stricken question, Art thou come to destroy us before the 
timet is better suited to a demon, who, as the enemy of the Messiah’s king* 
dom, could expect no forbearance from the Messiah than the entreaty for 
clemency in Mark and Luke ; though Philostratus, in a narrative which might 
be regarded as an imitation of this evangelical one, has chosen the latter 
form.^^ 

From the course of the narratives hitherto, it would appear that the demons, 
in this as in the first narrative, addressed Jesus in the manner described, 
before anything occuned on his part ; yet the two intermediate Evangelists go 
on to state, that Jesus had commanded the unclean spirit to come out of the 
man. When did Jesus do this? The most natural answer would be : before 
the ipan spoke to him. Now in Luke the address of the demoniac is so 
closely ainnected with, the word irpocmcrc, he fell down^ and then again with 
iutucpafyst having ^ed outy that it seems necessary to place the command of 
Jesnsl^foire the and the prostration, and hence to consider it as ^ir 
cause. Yet Luke himself rath^ gives the mere sight of Jesus as the cause of 
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(}ei;QQlistiatioi}8 on the part of the demoniac, so that his representation* 
likves us in perplexity as to where the command of Jesus should find its 
l^acie. iThe case is still worse in Mark, for here a similar dependence q{ the 
successive phrases thrusts back the command of Jesus even before the word 
cSpa/ic, Ae ran, so that we should have to imagine rather strangely that Jesus 
cried to the denton, Come out, from a distance. Thus the two inter- 

mediate Evangelists are in an enor with regard either to the consecutive 
particulars that precede the command or to the command itself, and our only 
question is, where may the error be most probably presumed to lie ? Here 
^hleiermacher himself admits, that if in the original narrative an antecedent 
command of Jesus had been spoken pf, it would have been given in its pro- 
per plaCe^ before the prayer of the demons, and as a quotation of the precise 
wor& of Jesus \ whereas the supplementary manner in which it is actually 
inserted, with its abbreviated and indirect form (in Luke ; Mark changes it 
after his usual style, into a direct address), is a strong foundation for the 
opinion that it is an explanatory addition furnished by the narrator from his 
own conjecture.^^ And it is an extremely awkward addition, for it obliges 
the reader to recast his conception of the entire scene. At first the pith of 
the incident seems to be, that the demoniac had instantaneously recognized 
and supplicated Jesus ; but the narrator drops this original idea, and reflecting 
that the prayer of the demon must have been preceded by a severe command 
from Jesus, he corrects his previous omission, and remarks that Jesus had 
given his command in the first instance. 

To their mention of this command, Mark and Luke annex the question put 
by Jesus to the demon : What is thy name t In reply, a multitude of demons 
make known their presence, and give as their name, ZegioH, Of this episode 
Matthew has nothing. In the above addition we have found a supplementary 
a^lanation of the former part of the narrative : what if this question and 
kxiswer were an anticipatory introduction to the sequel, and likewise the 
spontaneous production of the legend or the narrator ? Let us examine the 
reasons that render it probable : the wish immediately expressed by the 
demons to enter the herd of swine, does not in Matthew presuppose a mul- 
titude of demons in each of the two possessed, since we cannot ^ow whether 
the Hebrews were not able to believe that even two demons only could 
possess a whole herd of swine : but a later writer might well think it requisite 
to make the number of the evil spirits equal the number of the swine. Now, 
what a herd is in relation to animals, an army or a division of an army is in^ 
relation to men and superior beings, and as it was required to express a large: 
division, nothing could more readily suggest itself than the Roman legion, 
which term in Matt. xxvi. 53, is applied to angels, as here to demons. But 
without further considering this more precise estimate of the Evangelists, we 
must pronounce it inconceivable that several demons had set up their habita- 
tion in one Individual. For even if we had attained so far as to conceive how 
one demon by a subjection of the human consciousness cauld possess himself 
,of a human organization, imagiiution would still fail us to conceive that mmy 
personal demons could at once possess one man. For as possession meana 
nothing else, than that the d^mon constitutes himself the subject of the con-^ 
sciousness, and as consciousness can in reality have but one focus, one 

Ut sup. s. 128. When, however, fie accounts for this incorrect supjilemeat of 
fjy sm^osing that his informant, being engaged in the vessel, had temained behi|(id,^and 
thus had missed the commencement of the scene with the detnoniac, this i$ too labored 
m exercise of ingenuity, and presupposes the antiquated opiidoU, that there ^ the most: 
imtnediate relation possible wtween the evangelical lustories and the facts which thew 
report* .w; ‘ : / ' 
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•central point : it is under every condition absolutely inconceivable that aeV^ 
•demons diould at the same time taJce possession of one man. Manifold |)08- 
aession could only exist in the sense of an alternation of possession by vanous 
demons, and not as here in that of a whole army of them dwelling at once in 
one man, and at once departing from him. 

All the narratives agree in Uiis, that the demons (in order, as Mark sajrs, 
not to be sent out of the country, or according to Luke, into the deep) en« 
treated of Jesus permission to enter into the herd of swine feeding near ; that 
this was granted them by Jesus ; and that forthwith, owing to their influepce, 
the whole herd of swine (Mark, we must not ask on what authority, fixes meir 
number at about two thousand) were precipitated into the sea and drowned. 
If we adopt here the point of view taken in the gospel narratives, which 
throughout suppose the existence of real demons, it is yet to be asked : how 
can demons, admitting even that they can take possession of men, — how, we 
say, can they, being at all events intelligent spirits, have and obtain the wish 
to enter into brutal forms? Every religion and philosophy which rejects the 
transmigration of souls, must, for the same reason, also deny the possibility of 
this passage of the demons into swine \ and Olshausen is quite right in class- 
ing the swine of Gadara in the New Testament with Balaam’s ass in the Old, 
as a similar scandal and stumbling blocky^ This theologian, however, rather 
evades than overcomes the difficulty, by the observation that we are here to 
suppose, not an entrance of the individual demons into the individual swine, 
but merely an influence of all the evil spirits on the swine collectively. For 
the expression, cmtcA^civ cis rovs swine^ as it stands 

opposed to the expression, cfcXflctv c/c rov ai^puwrov, to go out of the man, can- 
not possibly mean otherwise than that the demons were to assume the same 
relation to the swine which they had borne to the possessed man ; besides, a 
mere influence could not preserve them from banishment out of the country 
or into the deep, but only an actual habitation of the bodies of the animals ; 
so that the scandal and stumbling block remain. Thus the prayer in question 
cannot possibly have been offered by real demons, though it might by Jewish 
maniacs, sharing the ideas of their people. According to these ideas it is a 
lorment to evil spirits to be destitute of a corporeal envelopment, because 
without a body they cannot gratify their sensual desires ; if therefore 
they were driven out of men they must wish to enter into the bodies of 
brutes, and what was better suited to an impure spirit irveSfua iKoBapfrov^ than 
an impure animal fwov iKoBaf^ov, like a swine ? So far, therefore, it is 
possible, that the Evangelists might correctly represent the fact, only, in ac* 
cordance with their national ideas, ascribing to the demons what should 
rather have been referred to the madness of the patient But when it is 
further said that the demons actually entered the swine, do not the Evangelists 
affirm an evident impossibility? Paulas thinks that the Evangelists here in 
•everywhere else identify the possessed men with the possessing demons, and 
hence attribute to^he latter the entrance into the swine, while in fact it was 
only the former, who, in obedience to their fixed idea, rushed upon the herd.^ 
It is true that MAithew’s expression d 9 r 9 AA>v cts roi^ xolpw^ taken aloiie, 
might be understood of a mere rushing towards the swine ; not only howevei; 
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ift PEaliu hiniself must admit, does the word clcrcA(?<{Krc$ in the two other 
Etangelis^ distinctly imply a real entrance into the swine; but also Matthew 
has like them before the word tAey mtired^ the expression c^cAdoWcs. 

e{ demons coming out (sc. cic rwr MpJnnav out of the men) : thus 

plainly enough distinguishing the demons who entered the swine from the 
men.*^ Thus our Evangelists do not in this instance merely relate what 
actually happened, in the colours which it took from the false lights of their 
age ; they have here a particular, which cannot possibly have happened in the 
manner they allege. 

A mew difficulty arises from the effect which the demons are said to have 
produced in the swine. Scarcely had they entered them, when they compelled 
the whole herd to precipitate themselves into the sea. It is reasonably asked^ 
what then did the demons gain by entering into the animals, if they immedi- 
ately destroyed the bodies of which they had taken possession, and thus 
robbed themselves of the temporary abode for which they had so earnestly 
entreated?** The conjecture, that the design of the demons in destroying, 
the swine, was to incense the minds of their owners against Jesus, which is 
said to have been the actual result , ^5 is too far-fetched ; the other conjecture 
that the demoniacs, rushing with cries on the herd, together with the flight of 
their keepers, terrified the swine and chased them into the water,*® — even if it 
were not opposed as we have seen to the text, — would not suffice to explain 
the drowning of a herd of swine amounting to 2,000, according to Mark ; or 
only a numerous herd, according to the general statement of Matthew. The 
expedient of supposing that in truth it was only a part of the herd that was 
drowned,**^ has not the slightest foundation in the evangelical narrative. The 
diflSculties connected with this point are multiplied by tlie natural reflection 
that the drowning of the herd would involve no slight injury to the owners, 
and that of this injury Jesus was the mediate author. The orthodox, bent on 
justifying Jesus, suppose that the permission to the demons to enter into the 
swine was necessary to render the cure of the demoniac possible, and, they 
argue, brutes are assuredly to be killed that man may live ; ** but they do not 
perceive that they thus, in a manner most inconsistent with their point of 
view, circumscribe the power of Jesus over the demoniacal kingdom. Again,, 
it is supposed, that the swine probably belonged to Jews, and that Jesus in* 
tended to punish them for their covetous transgression of the law,** that he 
acted with divine authority, which often sacrifices individual good to higher 
objects, and by lightning, hail and inundations causes destruction to the 
proper^ of many men,*® in which case, to accuse God of injustice would be 
absurd.*' But to adopt this expedient is to confound, in a way the most 
inadmissible on the orthodox system, Christ’s state of humiliation with his 
state of exaltation : it is to depart, in a spirit of m^ticism, from the wise 
doctrine of Paul, that he was made under the law, ycvo/Acvog M vd/i^v (Gal. iv. 
4), and that he made himself of no reputation favror Mytoan (Phil. ii. 7) : it 
is to make Jesus a being altogether foreign to us, since in relation to the 
moral estimate of his actions, it lifts him above the stanuard of humanity* 
Nothing remains, therefore| but to take the naturalistic supposition of the 
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ffiuA&ig of the demoniacs among the swine, and to represent the 
destruction of the latter as something unexpected by Jesus, for which there^ 
lore he is not responsible : ^ in the plainest contradiction to the evangelical 
account, which makes Jesus, even if not directly cause the issue, foresee it iu 
the most decided manner.^ Thus there appears to attach to Jesus the 
charge of an injury done to the property of another, and the opponents of 
Christianity have long ago made this use of the narrative*^^ It must be ad* 
mitted that Pythagoras in a similar case acted far more justly, for when he 
liberated some fish from the net, he indemnified the fishermen who had taken 
them.*^ 

Thus the narrative before us is a tissue of difficulties, of which those re* 
lating to the swine are not the slightest It is no wonder therefore that 
commentators began to doubt the thorough historical truth of this anecdote 
earlier than that of most others in the public life of Jesus, and particularly^ to 
sever the connexion between the destruction of the swine and the expulsion 
of the demons by Jesus. Thus Krug thought that tradition had reversed the 
order of these two facts. The swine according to him were precipitated into 
the sea before the landing of Jesus, by the storm which raged during bis 
voyage^ and when Jesus subsequently wished to cure the demoniac, either he 
himself or one of his followers persuaded the man that his demons were 
already gone into those swine and had hurled them into the sea j which was 
then beheved and reported to be the fact.^^ K. Ch. L. Schmidt makes the 
swine-herds go to meet Jesus on his landing ; during which interim many of 
the untended swine fall into the sea ; and as about this time Jesus had com- 
manded the demon to depart from Ae man, the bystanders imagine that the 
two events*^ stood in the relation of cause and effect The prominent part 
which is played in these endeavours at explanation, by the accidental coinci- 
dence of many circumstances, betrays that maladroit mixture of the mythical 
system of interpretation with the natural which characterizes the earliest 
attempts, firom the mythical point of view. Instead of inventing a natural 
foundation, for which we have nowhere any warrant, and which in no degree 
explains the actual narrative in the gospels, adorned as it is with the miracu- 
lous ; we must rather ask, whether in the probable period of the formation of 
the evangelical narratives, there are not ideas to be found from which the 
story of the swine in the history before us might be explained ? 

We have already adduced one opinion of that age bearing on this point, 
namely, that demons are unwilling to remain without bodies, and that they 
have a predilection for impure places, whence the bodies of swine must be 
best suithd to them : this does not however explain why they should have 
t>redpitatied the swine into the water. But we are not destitute of informa- 
tion that will throw light on this also. Josephus tells us of a Jewish conjuror 
who cast out demons by forms and means derived from Solomon, that in 
order to convince the bystanders of the reality of his expulsions, he set a 
vessel of water in the neighbourhood of the possessed person, so that the 
departing dem6n must throw it down and thus give ocular proof to the spec- 
tator^ that be was otit of the man.^^ In like manner it is narrated of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, that he commanded a demon which possessed a young inan, to 
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de(Hltt"wilh a i^sible sign, whereupon the donon entreated tl^ he niight 
ovettam a statue that stood near at hand ; which to the great astonishibent 
ofthe spectators actually ensued in the very moment that the demon went out 
<^ the‘yottth.^ If then the agitation of some near object, without visible 
contact, was held the surest proof of the reaUty of an expulsion of demons : this 
pf<K>f could not be wanting to Jesus ; nay, whQe in the case of Eleazar, the 
objed; being only a lUtk (lUKpiv) removed from the exorciser and the ^tien^ 
the possibility of deception was not altogether excluded, Matthew nonces in 
r^don to Jesus, more emphatically than the two other Evangelists, the fact 
that the herd of swine was feeding a goad way of Quiicpav), thus removing Ae 
last remnant of such a possibility. That the object to which Jesus applied 
this proof, was fiom the first said to be a herd of swine, immediately pro- 
needed from the Jewish idea of the relation between unclean spirits and 
animals, but it furnished a welcome opportunity for satisfying another ten- 
dency of the legend. Not only did it behove Jesus to cure ordinary demo- 
niacs, such as the one in the histoiy first considered; he must have succeeded 
in the most difficult cures of this kind. It is the evident object of the present 
narrative, from the very commencement, with its startling description of the 
fearful condition of the Gadarene, to represent the cure as one of extreme 
difficulty. But to make it more complicated, the possession must be, not 
simple, but manifold, as in the case of Mary Magdalene, out of whom were 
cast sewn demons (Luke viii. a), or in the demoniacal relapse in which the 
expelled demon returns with seven worse than himself (Matt. xii. 45) ; whence 
the number of the demons was here made, especially by Mark, to exceed by 
far the probable number of a herd. As in relation to an inanimate object, as 
a vessel of water or a statue, the influence of the expelled demons could not 
be more clearly manifested by any means, than by its falling over contrary to 
the law of gravity ; so in animals it could not be more surely attested in any 
way, than by their drowning themselves contrary to their instinctive desire of 
life. Only by this derivation of our narrative from the confluence of various 
ideas mid interests of the ^e, can we explain 'the above noticed contradiction, 
that the demons first petition for the bodies of the swine as a habitation, and 
imtSediately after of their own accord destroy this habitation. The petition 
grew, as we have said, out of the idea that demons shunned incorporeality, the 
destruction, out of the ordinary test of the reality of an exorcism ; — what 
wonder if the combination of ideas so heterogeneous produced two contra- 
dictory features in the narrative ? 

The third and last circumstantially narrated expulsion of a demon has the 
peculiar feature, that in the first instance the disciples in vain attempt the 
cure; which Jesus then effects with ease. The three synoptists (Matt. xvii. 
14 ff ; Mark ix. 14 ff. ; Luke ix. 37 ff.) unanimously state that Jesus having 
descended with his three most confidential disciples from the Mount of the 
Transfiguration, found his other disciples in perplexity, because they were 
unable to cure a possessed boy, whom his father had brought^o them. 

In this narrative abo there is a gradation from the greatest simplicity in 
Matthew, to the greatest particularity of description in Mark; and hero 
again this gradation has led to ^e conclusion that the narrative of Matthew 
is the frirthest firom the fact, and mos|: be made subordinate to that of the 
two other Evangelists.^ In the intro^ction of the incident in Matthew, 
Jesus, having descended firom the Inountain, joins the multitude (oxXos), 
whereupon the father of the hoy approadies, and on his knees entreats Jesus 

** Philostr. v: An. iv. «d; up. Bauti ul sups 30. 
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totmt hl8 clnld ; in Luke^ the mulHtuie i^ykoii) meet Jesus ; lastly, in Matk, 
Jesus sees around the disciples a great mmtitude, among whom were scribcia 
disputing with them ; the people^ when they see him, run towards him and 
salute him, he inquires what is the subject of disjpute, and on this the father 
of the boy begins to speak. Here we have a climax in relation to the con* 
duct of the people; in Matthew, Jesus appears to join them by accident; in 
Luke, they come to meet him ; and in Mark, they run towards him to salute 
him. The last Evangelist has the singular remark : And straightway all ike 
people^ when they saw him, were greatly amazed. What could there possibly 
he so greatly to amaze the people in the arrival of Jesus with some disciples r 
This remains, in spite of all the other means of explanation that have been 
devised, so thorough a mystery, that I cannot find so absurd as Fritzsche 
esteems it, the idea of Euthymius, that Jesus having just descended firom the 
Mount of Transfiguration, some of the heavenly radiance which had there 
shone around him was still visible, as on Moses when he came down from 
Sinai (£xod. xxxiv. 29 f.). That among this throng of people thm were 
scribes who arraigned the disciples on the ground of their failure, and involv^ 
them in a dispute, is in and by itself quite natural ; but connected as it is 
with the exaggerations concerning the behaviour of the multitude, this feature 
also becomes suspicious, especially as the other two Evangelists have it not ; 
so that if it can be shown how the narrator might be led to insert it by a 
mental combination of his own, we shall have sufficient warrant for renouncing 
it. Shortly before (viii. 11), on the occasion of the demand of a sign from 
Jesus by the Pharisees, Mark says, i^piavro orvfi^etv ovr$, thg^ began to question 
with him^ apparently on the subject of his ability to work miracles ; and so 
here when the disciples show themselves unable to perform a miracle, he 
represents the scribes (the majority of whom belonged to the Pharisaic 
sect), as crvfi/ToJWas Tots fMiftfrats, questioning with the disciples. In the suc- 
ceeding description of the boy^s state there is the same gradation as to par- 
ticularity, except that Matthew is the one who alone has the expression 
ertXjivii^erai. {is lunatic), which it is unfair to make a reproach to him,^^ 
since the reference of periodical disorders to the moon was not uncommon 
in the time of Jesus. ^ Mark alone calls the spirit that possessed the dumb 
boy (v. 17), and deaf (v. 25). The emission of inarticulate sounds by epi- 
leptics during their fits, might be regarded as the dumbness of the demon, 
and their incapability of noticing any words addressed to them, as his 
deafness. 

When the father has informed Jesus of the subject of dispute and of the 
inability of the disciples to relieve the boy, Jesus breaks forth into the exclam- 
ation, O faithless and perverse generation, etc. On a comparison of the 
close of the narrative in Matthew, where Jesus, when his disciples ask him 
why they could not cast out the demon, answers; Because of your unbelief mid 
proceeds to extol the power of faith, even though no larger than a grain of 
mustard seed, as ^sufficient to remove mountains (v. 19 ffi): it cannot be 
doubted that in this expression of dissatisfaction Jesus apostrophizes his dis* 
ciples, in whose inabili^ to cast out the demon, he finds a proof of their sfiU 
deficient faith.^ This concluding explanation oj the want of power in tl^ 
disciples, by their unbelit^ Luke omits : and Mark not only imitates him in 
this, but also interweave (v. a by*scene between Jesus and the 

father, in which he first gives an amplified description of the symptoms of 
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the diild's maladyi drawn partly from Matthew, partly from his own re- 
soatces, and , then represents the father, on being required to believe, as con- 
fessing with tears the weakness of his faith, and his desire that it may be 
strengthened. Taking this together with the mention of the disputative 
scribes, we cannot err in supposing the speech of Jesus, O faithless generation^ 
eta, in Mark and also in Luke to refer to the people, as distinguished from 
the, disciples; in Mark, more particularly to the father, whose unbelief is 
intimated to be an impediment to the cure, as in another case (Matt. ix. a), 
the faith of mlatives appears to further the desired object As however both 
the Evangelists give this aspect to the circumstances, because they do not here 
give the explanation of the inefficiency of the disciples by their unbelief, to- 
gether with the declaration concerning the power of faith to remove moun- 
tains : we must inquire whether the connexion in which they place these dis- 
courses is more suitable than this in which they are inserted by Matthew. In 
Luke the declaration : If ye herve faith as a grain of mustard seed^ etc. 
(neither he nor Mark has, Because of your unMief), occurs xvii. 5, 6, with 
only the slight variation, that instead of the mountain a tree is nam^ ; but it 
is here destitute of any connexion either with the foregoing or the following 
context, and has the appearance of a short stray fragment, with an introduc- 
tion, no doubt fictitious (of the same kind as Luke xi. 1, xiii. 23), in the 
form of an entreaty from the disciples : lord, increase our faith Mark gives 
the sentence on the faith which removes mountains as the moral of the history 
of the cursed fig tree, where Matthew also has it a second time. But to this 
history the declaration is totally unsuitable, as we shall present!}^ see ; and if 
we are unwilling to content ourselves with ignorance of the occasion on which 
it was uttered, we must accept its connexion in Matthew as the original one, 
for it is perfectly appropriate to a failure of the disciples in an attempted 
cure. Mark has sought to make the scene more effective by other additions, 
beside this episode with the father; he tells us that the people ran together 
that they might observe what was passing, that after the expulsion of the 
demon the boy was as one dead^ insomuch that many saidy he is dead; but that 
Jesus, taking him by the hand, as he does elsewhere with the dead (Matt. ix. 
25), lifts him up and restores him to life. 

After the completion of the cure, Luke dismisses the narrative with a brief 
notice of the astonishment of the people ; but the two first synoptists pursue 
the subject by making the disciples, when alone with Jesus, ask him why they 
were not able to cast out the demon ? In Matthew the immediate reply of 
Jesus accounts for their incapability by their unbelief; but in Mark, his 
answer is, This kind goeih not out but by prayer and fastingy which Matthew 
also adds after the discourse on unbelief and the power of faith. This seems 
to be an unfortunate counexion of Matthew’s ; for if fasting and praying were 
necessary for the cure, the disciples, in case they had not previously fasted, 
could not have cast out the demon even if they had possessed the firmest 
faith.^ Whether these two reasons given by Jesus for the inability of the 
disciples can be made consistent by the observation, that fasting and prayer 
are, means of strengthening faith or whether we are are to suppose with 
Sc^leiermacher an association of two originally unrelated passages, we will 
not here attempt to decide. That such a spiritual and corporeal discipline on 
the part of the exorcist should have effect on the possessed, has been held 
surprising^ ; it has been thought with JPorphyry,^® that it would rather be to 
the puxp^ that the patient should observe tMs discipline, and hence it has 
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been supposed that the wpo<rwx?i koI prayer and /asfin^f were pc^ 

scribed to the demoniac as a means of making the cure radical.*^ But this 
is evidently in contradiction to the text. For if fasting, and praying cm the 
part of the patient were necessaiy for the success of the cure, it must have 
been gradual and not sudden, as all cures are which are attributed to Jesus 
in the gospels, and as this is plainly enough implied to be by the words, aol 
€$£fHtrr€v 0 ri 6 iraxs &r 6 rrj^ &pa<s and the child was cared from that very 

hour^ in Matthew, and the word Idtraro, he cured^ placed between 
K. r. Jesus rebuked the unclean spirit^ and dTrcScoicc k, r, X. delivered Mm a^in 
to his father^ in Luke. It is true Paulus turns the above expression of 
Matthew to his advantage, for he understands it to mean that from that time 
forward the boy, by the application of the prescribed discipline, gradually 
recovered. But we need only observe the same form of expression where it 
elsewhere occurs as the final sentence in narratives of cures, to be convinced 
of the impossibility of such an interpretation. When, for example, the story 
of the woman who had an issue of blood closes with the remark (Matt. ix. 22) 
KOI i<r<a$rj ^ yvvrj dvo &fiaq iK€ivr)^^ this will hardly be translated, et exinde 
mulier paulatim servabatur : it can only mean : servata est {et servatam se 
prcebuii) ab illo temporis momenta. Another point to which Paulus appeals as 
a proof that Jesus here commenced a cure which was to be consummated 
by degrees, is the expression of Luke, dTrcSco/ccv airop nS varpl avro^ he 
delivered him again to his father^ which, he argues, would have been rather 
superfluous, if it were not intended to imply a recommendation to special 
care. But the more immediate signification of MroStSaifit is not to deliver or 
give up, but to give back ; and therefore in the above expression the only 
sense is ; puenimy quern sanandum acceperat^ sanatum reddidit^ that is, the boy 
who had fallen into the hands of a strange power — of the demon — was re- 
stored to the parents as their own. Lastly, how arbitrary is it in Paulus to 
lake the expression €K?rop«;cTai, goeth out (Matt, v. 21), in the closer significa- 
tion of a total departure, and to distinguish this from the preliminary departure 
which followed on the bare word of Jesus (v. 18) ! Thus in this case, as in 
every other, the gospels present to us, not a cure which was protracted 
through days and weeks, but a cure which was instantaneously completed by 
one miracle : hence the fasting and prayer cannot be regarded as a prescrip- 
tion for the patient. 

With this whole history must be compared an analogous narrative in 2 
Kings IV. 29 if. Here the prophet Elisha attempts to bring a dead child to 
life, by sending his staff by the hands of his servant Gehazi, who is to lay it 
on the face of the child; but this measure does not succeed, and Elisha is 
obliged in his own person to come and call the boy to life. The same relation 
that exists in this Old Testament story between the prophet and his servant, is 
seen in the New Testament narrative between the Messiah and his disciples ; 
the latter can do nothing without their master, but what was too difficult for 
them, he effects with certainty. Now this feature is a clue to the tendency of 
both narratives, ^namely, to exalt their master by exhibiting the distance 
between him and his most intimate disciples ; or, if we compare the evan- 
gelical narrative before us with that of the demoniacs of Gadara, we may say : 
the latter case was. made to appear one of extreme difficulty in itself; the 
former, by the relation in which the power of Jesus, which is adequate to the 
occasion, is placed to the power of the disciples, which, however great in other 
instances, was here jnsufficient. - 

Of the other more briefly narrated expulsions ofi demons, the cure of a 
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dudab demoniac and of one who was blind also, has been already sufficiently 
examined in connexion with the accusation of a league with Beelzebub : as 
also the cure of the woman who was bowed down, in our general consider- 
ations on the demoniacs. The cure of the possessed daughter of the 
Canaanitish woman (Matt. xv. 22 ff. ; Mark vii. 25 ff.) has no further pecu- 
liarity than that it was wrought by the word of Jesus at a distance : a point of 
which we shall speak later. 

According to the evangelical narratives, the attempt of Jesus to expel the 
demon succeeded in every one of these cases. Pauliis remarks that cures of 
this kind, although they contributed more than anything else to impress the 
multitude with veneration for Jesus, were yet the easiest in themselves, and 
even De Wette sanctions a psychological explanation of the cures of demon- 
iacs, though of no others.^® With these opinions we cannot but agree ; for if 
we regard the real character of the demoniacal state as a species of madness 
accompanied by a convulsive tendency of the nervous system, we know that 
psychical and nervous disorders are most easily wrought upon by psychical 
influence influence to which the surpassing dignity of Jesus as a prophet, 
and eventually even as the Messiah himself, presented all the requisite con- 
ditions. There is, however, a marked gradation among these states, according 
as the psychical derangement has more or less fixed itself corporeally, and 
the disturbance of the nervous system has become more or less habitual, and 
shared by the rest of the organization. We may therefore lay down the 
following rule ; the more strictly the malady was confined to mental derange- 
ment, on which the word of Jesus might have an immediate moral influence, 
or in a comparatively slight disturbance of the nervous system, on which he 
would be able to act powerfully through the medium of the mind, the more 
possible was it for Jesus by his word (Matt viii. 16), and instantly 
TrapaxffYifia (Luke xiii. 13), to put an end to such states : on the other hand, 
the more the malady had already confirmed itself, as a bodily disease, the 
more difficult is it to believe that Jesus was able to relieve it in a purely 
psychological manner and at the flrst moment. From this rule results a 
second : namely, that to any extensive psychological influence on the part of 
Jesus the full recognition of his dignity as a prophet was requisite ; whence it 
follows that at times and in districts where he had long had that reputation, 
he could effect more in this way than where he had it not. 

If we apply these two measures to the cures in the gospels, we shall find 
that the first, viz., that of the demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum, is 
not, so soon as we cease to consider the Evangelist's narrative of it circum- 
stantially correct, altogether destitute of probability. It is true that the words 
attributed to th^ demon seem to imply an intuitive knowledge of Jesus ; but 
this may be probably accounted for by the supposition that the widely-spread 
fame of Jesus in that country, and his powerful discourse in the synagogue, 
had impressed the demoniac with the belief, if not that Jesus was the Messiah, 
as the Evangelists say, at least that he must be a prophet : atbelief that would 
give effect to his words. As regards the state of this demoniac we are only 
told of his fixed idea (that he was possessed), and of his attacks of con- 
vulsions ; his malady may thej'efore imve been of the less rooted kind, and 
accessible to psychological influence. ‘ The cure of the Gadarenes is attended 
with more difficulty in both points of view. Firstly, Jesus was comparatively 
little known on the eastern shore ; afid secondly, the state of these demoniacs 

is described as so violent and deep-seated a mania, that a word from Jesus 
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could hardly suffice to put an end to it Here therefore the natural explana^ 
tion of Paulus will not suffice, and if we are to regard the narrative as haying 
any foundation in fact, we must suppose that the description of the demomWa 
state, as well as other particulars, has been exaggerated by the legend. The 
same judgment must be passed in relation to the cure of the boy who waa 
lunatic, since an epilepsy which had existed from infancy (Mark v. ai) and the 
attacks of which were so violent and regular, must be too deeply rooted in the 
system for the possibility of so rapid and purely psychological a cure to be 
credible. That even dumbness and a contraction of many years^ durationi 
which we cannot with Paulus explain as a mere insane imagination that speech 
or an erect carriage was not permitted, — ^that these afflictions should dis- 
appear at a word, no one who is not committed to dogmatical opinions can 
persuade himself. Lastly, least of all is it to be conceived, that even without 
the imposing influence of his presence, the miracle-worker could effect a cure 
at a distance, as Jesus is said to have done on the daughter of the Canaanitish 
woman. 

Thus in the nature of things there is nothing to prevent the admission, that 
Jesus cured many persons who suffered from supposed demoniacal insanity or 
nervous disorder, in a psychical manner, by the ascendancy of his manner 
and words (if indeed Venturini®® and Kaiser®^ are not right in their conjecture, 
that patients of this class often believed themselves to be cured, when in fact 
the crisis only of their disorder had been broken by the influence of Jesus; 
and that the Evangelists state them to have been cured because they learned 
nothing further of them, and thus knew nothing of their probable relapse). 
But while granting the possibility of many cures, it is evident that in this field 
the legend has not been idle, but has confounded the easier cases, which alone 
could be cured psychologically, with the most difficult and complicated, to 
which such a treatment was totally inapplicable.®^ Is the refusal of a sign on 
the part of Jesus reconcilable with such a manifestation of power as we have 
above defined, — or must even such cures as can be explained psychologically, 
but which in his age must have seemed miracles, be denied in order to make 
that refusal comprehensible ? We will not here put this alternative otherwise 
than as a question. 

If in conclusion we cast a glance on the gospel of John, we find that it does 
not even mention demoniacs and their cure by Jesus. This omission has not 
seldom been turned to the advantage of the Apostle John, the alleged author, 
as indicating a superior degree of enlightenment.*^® If however this apostle 
did not believe in the reality of possession by devils, he must have had, as the 
author of the fourth gospel, according to the ordinary view of his relation to 
the synoptical writers, the strongest motives for rectifying their statements, 
and preventing the dissemination of what he held to be a false opinion, by 
setting the cures in question in a true light But how could the Apostle John 
arrive at the rejection of the opinion that the above diseases had their founda- 
tion in demoniac}! ;)ossession? According to Josephus it was at that period 
a popular Jewish opinion, from which a Jew of Palestine who, like John, did 
not visit a foreign land until late in life, would hardly be in a condition to 
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libeiate himself; tt wai^ according to the nature of things and the synoptical 
accounts, the opinion of Jesus himself, John's adored master, from whom the 
fiivourite disciple certainly would not be inclined to swerve even a hair's 
breadth. But if John shared with his cotemporaries and with Jesus himself 
the notion of real demoniacal possession, and if the cure of demoniac^ formed 
the principal part, nay, perhaps the true foundation of the alleged miraculous 
powers of Jesus ; how comes it that the Apostle nevertheless makes no mention 
of them in his gospel? That he passed over them because the other Evan- 
gelists had collected enough of such histories, is a supposition that ought by 
this time to be relinquished, since he repeats more than one history of a 
miracle which they had already given ; and if it be said that he^ repeated 
these because they needed correction,— we have seen, in our examination of 
the cures of demoniacs, that in many a reduction of them to their simple 
historical elements would be very much in place. There yet remains the 
supposition that, the histories of demoniacs being incredible^ or offensive to 
the cultivated Greeks of Asia Minor, among whom John is said to have 
written, he left them out of his gospel for the sake of accommodating himself 
to their ideas. But we must ask, could or should an apostle, out of mere 
accommodation to the refined ears of his auditors, withhold so essential a 
feature of the agency of Jesus ? Certainly this silence, supposing the authen- 
ticity of the three first gospels, rather indicates an author who had not been 
an eye-witness of the ministry of Jesus ; or, according to our view, at least one 
who had not at his command the original tradition of Palestine, but only a 
tradition modified by Hellenistic influence, in which the expulsions of demons, 
being less accordant with the higher culture of the Greeks, were either totally 
suppressed or kept so far in the background that they might have escaped the 
notice of the author of the gospel. 


§ 94 * * 

CURES OF LEPERS. 

Among the sufferers whom Jesus healed, the leprous play a prominent 
part, as might have been anticipated from the tendency of the climate of 
Palestine to produce cutaneous disease. When, according to the synoptical 
writers, Jesus directs the attention of the Baptist’s messengers to the actual 
proofs which he had given of his Messiahship (Matt. ix. 5), he adduces among 
these, the cleansing of lepers ; when, on the fet mission of the disciples, he 
empowers them to perform all kinds of miracles, the deansing of lepers is 
numbered among the first (Matt x. 8), and two cases of such cures are nar- 

rat^ to us in deteuL ... . • , j u 

One of these cases is common to all the synoptical writers, but is placed by 
them in two dififerent connexions ; namely, by Matthew, immediately after the 
delivery of the Sermon on the Mount (viii i ff.); by the other Evange^^ at 
some period, not predsdy marked, at the beginning of the minis^ of Jesus 
in (Mark L 40 ff. ; Lulcev. 13 ff.). According to the narrative^§ ** lej^ 

comes towards Jesus, and falling on his Imees, entreats that he may be clt»nwd } 
diis JesBS effects by a touch, and then dhects the leper to present mmsw to 
the pnest in obedience to the law, that he may be pronounced (Lew. 
idv 3 ff) The state pf the man is in Matthew and Mark described simply 
by tite word Wpis. a kpeih; but in I^ike more s^ongly, by the word% 

fMof l^sy. Paulu% indeed, rt^ards toe being thus replete with 
lejaosy m * symptom that the patient was curable <toe «:^ptioa and peelit^ 
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of the leprosy on the entire skin being indicative of the healing crisis) ^ anii 
accordingly, that commentator represents the incident to himself in the 
following manner. The leper applied to Jesus in his character of Messiah for 
an opinion on his state, and, the result being favourable, for a declaration that 
he was clean (ci hvvaxrai /ac xa^o/xVaA), which might either spare him m 
application to the priest, or at all events give him a consolatory hope in 
making that application. Jesus expressing himself ready to make the desired 
examination (0^0)), stretched out his hand, in order to feel the patient, 
without allowing too near an approach while he was possibly still capable of 
communicating contagion ; and after a careful examination, he expressed, as 
its result, the conviction that the patient was no longer in a contagious state 
{KaOapiadyjfri)^ whereupon quickly and easily (cv^ccos) the leprosy actually 
disappeared.' 

Here, in the first place, the supposition that the leper was precisely at the 
crisis of healing is foreign to the text, which in the two first Evangelists speaks 
merely of leprosy, while the irX-qpyi^ XcVpas of the third can mean nothing 
else than the Old Testament expression inVO (Exod. iv. 6, Num. 
xii. 10 ; 2 Kings v. 27), which, according to the connexion in every instance, 
signifies the worst stage of leprosy. That the word KaOap^^iv in the Hebraic 
and Hellenistic use of the Greek language, might also mean merely fo pro- 
nounce clean is not to be denied, only it must retain the signification throughout 
the passage. But that after having narrated that Jesus had said, Be thou 
clean^ Kadapia-Oriri, Matthew should have added Kal €vOiio$ iKoBapiaOrf k» r. 
in the sense that thus the sick man was actually pronounced clean by Jesus, 
is, from the absurd tautology such an interpretation would introduce, so in* ^ 
conceivable, that we must here, and consequently throughout the narrative, 
understand the word Ka6apil€(r0ai of actual cleansing. It is sufficient to 
remind the reader of the expressions keirpol KaOapi^ovraiy the lepers are cleansed 
(Matt. xi. 5)9 ^^d Xcirpovs KaSapC^ertt cleanse the lepers (Matt. x. 8), where 
neither can the latter word signify merely to pronounce clean, nor can it have 
another meaning than in the narrative before us. But the point in which the 
natural interpretation the most plainly betrays its weakness, is the disjunc- 
tion of WAw, / will^ from Ka$aplcr6ifn, be thou clean. Who can persuade 
himself that these words, united as they are in all the three narratives, were 
separated by a considerable pause — that was spoken during or more 

properly before the manipulation, KaBofnaOriTt after, when all the Evangelists 
represent the two words as having been uttered by Jesus without separation, 
whilst he touched the leper? Surely, if the alleged sense had been the 
original one, at least one of the Evangelists, instead of the words ^j^aro ai^oO 
h iijo-ovs Xcywv 0^(0, KaBapiaOrp-i, Jesus touched him^ saying, I will, be thou 
Clean, would have substituted the more accurate expression, 6 *1. dircKpivaro- 
^cAc», icai jd^a/xcvos avrov cfirc* KaBapCcrSriTi, Jesus answered, I will ; and 
having touched him, said: be thou clean. But if Kofiapia^i was spoken in one 
breath.wi^ ^^cXc^, that Jesus announces the cleansing sitnply as a result of 
his will without any intermediate examination, the former word cannot possibly 
signify a meife declaration of cleanness, to which a previous examination would 
be re^^isite, and it must signify an actual making clean. It follows, therefore, 
that the wc^ ^sTfd^&in this connexion is not to be understood of an ex- 
ploratory manipulationi bnt, as in all oth^r narratives of the same class, of a 
curative touch, 

In his natural explanation of this incident Paulin appeals to the 

rule, th^ inv|^bly the ordinary and r^^ar is to be presupposed in a narra- 
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live where the contrary is not expressly mdicated. * But this rule shares the 
ambiguity which is characteristic of the entire system of natural intexjivetation, 
since it leaves undecided what is ordinary and regular in our estimation^ and 
what was so in the ideas of the author whose writings are to be explained. 
Certainly, if I have a Gibbon before me, I must in his narratives presuppose 
only natural causes and occurrences when he does not expressly convey the 
c<Mitraxy, because to a writer of his cultivation, the supernatural is at the 
utmost only conceivable as a rare exception. But the case is altered when 1 
take up an Herodotus, in whose mode of thought the intervention of higher 
powers is by no means unusual and out of rule ; and when I am considering 
a collection of anecdotes which are the product of Jewish soil, and the object 
of which is to represent an individual as a prophet of the highest rank 
— as a man in the most intimate connexion with the Deity, to meet with the 
supernatural is so completely a thing of course, that the rule of the rationalists 
must here be reversed, and we must say : where, in such narratives, import- 
ance is attached to results which, regarded as natural, would have no im- 
portance whatever, — supernatural causes must be expressly excluded, 
if we are not to presuppose it the opinion of the narrator that such causes were 
in action. Moreover, in the history before us, the extraordinary character of 
the incident is sufficiently indicated by the statement, that the leprosy left the 
patient immediately on the word of Jesus. Paulus, it is true, contrives, as we 
have- already observed, to interpret this statement as implying a gradual, 
natural healing, on the ground that ct^c(i>9, the word by which the Evangelists 
determine the time of the cure, signifies, according to the different connexions 
in which it may occur, in one case immediately^ in another merely soon^ and 
unobsiructedly. Granting this, are we to understand the words €v$m^ 
airiv^ which follow in close connexion in Mark (v. 43), as signifying^ that 
soon and without hindrance Jesus sent the cleansed leper away ? Or is the 
word to be taken in a different sense in ^o consecutive verses ? 

We conclude, then, that in the intention of the evangelical writers the in- 
stantaneous disappearance of the leprosy in consequence of the word and 
touch of Jesus, is the fact on which their narratives turn. Now to represent 
the possibility of this to one’s self is quite another task than to imagine the 
instantaneous release of a man under the grasp of a fixed idea, or a per- 
manently invigorating impression on a nervous patient. Leprosy, from the 
thorough derangement of the animal fluids of which it is the symptom, is the 
most obstinate and malignant of cutaneous diseases ; and that a skin corroded 
by this malady should by a word and touch instantly become pure and healthy, 
is, from its involving the immediate effectuation of what would require a long 
course of treatment, so inconceivable,* that every one who is free from certain 
prejudices (as the critic ought always to be) must involuntarily be reminded 
by it of the realm of fable. And in the fabulous region of Oriental and more 
particularly of Jewish legend, the sudden appearance and disappearance of 
leprosy presents itself the first thing. When Jehovah endowed Moses, as a 
preparation for his mission into Egypt, with the power of working all kinds 
of signs, amongst other tokens of this gift he commanded him to put his 
hand into his bosom, and when he diew it out ^in, it was covered mth 
leprosy ; again he was commanded to put it into his bosom, and on drawing 
it out a second time it was once more clean (Exod iv. 6, 7). Subsequently, 
on account of an attempt at rebellion against Moses, his sister Miriam was 
suddenly stricken wit^ leprosy, but on the intercession of Moses was sow 

s Ut sap. s. 70 s, and elsewhere. 

* Compare Haae, L« J«, S 
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Jhealed (NTum. xii. to ff). Above all, among the miracles of the prophet Elisha 
the cure of a leper plays an important part, and to this event Jesus himself 
refers (Luke iv. 27.) The Syrian general, Naatnan, who suffered from 
leprosy, applied to the Israelitish prophet for his aid ; the latter sent to him 
the direction to wash seven times in the river Jor^n, and on Naaman’s 
observance of this prescription the leprosy actually disappeared but was sub* 
sequently transferred by the prophet to bis deceitful servant Gehazi (a Kings 
V.). I know not what we ought to need beyond these Old Testament narrsr 
tives to account for the origin of the evangelical anecdotes. What the first 
Goel was empowered to do in the fulfilment of Jehovah’s commission, the 
second Goel must also be able to perform and the greatest of prophets must 
not fall short of the achievements of any one prophet If then, the cure of 
leprosy was without doubt included in the Jewish idea of the Messiah ; the 
Christians, who believed the Messiah to have really appeared in the person of 
Jesus, had a yet more decided inducement to glorify his history by such 
traits, taken from the Mosaic and prophetic legend ; with the single difference 
that, in accordance with the mild spirit of the New Covenant (Lukeix. 55 £) 
they dropped the punitive side of the old miracles. 

Somewhat more plausible is the appeal of the rationalists to the absence ot 
an express statement, that a miraculous cure of the leprosy is intended in the 
narrative of the ten lepers, given by Luke alone (xvii. 12 ff.). Here neither do 
the lepers expressly desire to be cured, their words being only. Have merey 
on us ; nor does Jesus utter a command directly referring to such a result, for 
he merely enjoins them to show themselves to the priests : and the rationalists 
avail themselves of this indirectness in his reply, as a help to their supposition, 
that Jesus, after ascertaining the state of the patients, encouraged them to 
subject themselves to the examination of the priests, which resulted in their 
being pronounced clean, and the Samaritan returned to thank Jesus for His 
encouraging advice. * But mere advice does not call forth so ardent a de- 
monstration of gratitude as is here described by the words ^ir^o’cv lirl irpocrwrov^ 
he feii down on his face ; still less could Jesus desire that because his advice 
had had a favourable issue, all the ten should have returned, and returned to 
glorify God — for what ? that he had enabled Jesus to give them such good 
advice ? No : a more real service is here presupposed ; and this the narrative 
itself implies, both in attributing the return of the Samaritan to his discovery 
that he was healed (tSUiv on ld$rj\ and in making Jesus indicate the reason 
why thanks were to be expected from all, by the words : ovxl ot SiKa UoBojpUr- 
ftjo-avj ^ere there not ten cleansed t Both these expressions can only by 
an extremely forced interpretation be made to imply, that because the lepers 
saw the correctness of the judgment of Jesus in pronouncing them clean, one 
of diem actually returned to thank him, and the others ought to have returned. 
But that which is most decisive against the natural explanation is this sen* 
tence : And as fhty went they were cleansed^ ir hriyuv avrovs 
If the narrator intended, according to the above inte^retation, merely to say : 
the lepers l^kving gone to the priest, and showed themselves to him, were 
pronounced clean : he must at least have said : vof>€v0ivT€9 
having made the Journey they were cleansed^ whereas the deliberate choice bf 
the expre^ioh hf ijMyctv {whih in the act of going), incontestibly shows 
that ahesling effaced during the journey is intended. Thus here also we 
have a miraculous ture of leprosy^ which is burdened with the same diflicaltics 
as the former anecdote ; the origin of which is, however as easdy explained. 

But in this patmtive there is a peodiarity whkh distinguishes it firmn die 
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Conner. Here there is no simple cure, nzy, the cure does not properly fornr 
the main object of the nmrative : this lies rather in the different conduct of 
the cured, and the question of Jesus, were there not ten cleansed^ etc. (v. 17), 
forms the point of the whole, which thus closes altogether morally, and seems 
to have been narrated for the sake of the instruction conveyed.® That the 
one who appears as a model of thankfulness happens to be a Samaritan, can- 
not pass without remark, in the narrative of the Evangelist who alone has 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. As there two Jews, a priest and a Levite, 
show Aemselves pitiless, while a Samaritan, on the contrary, proves ex- 
emplarily compassionate : so here, nine unthankful Jews stand contrasted 
with one thankful Samaritan. May it not be then (in so far as the sudden 
cure of these lepers cannot be historical) that we have here, as well as there, 
a parable pronounced by Jesus, in which he intended to represent gratitude, 
as in the other case compassion, in the example of a Samaritan ? It would 
then be with the present narrative as some have maintained it to be with the 
history of the temptation. But in relation to this we have both shown, and given 
the reason, that Jesus never made himself immediately figure in a parable, and 
this he must have done if he had given a narrative of ten lepers once healed 
by him. If then we are not inclined to relinquish the idea that something 
originally parabolic is the germ of our present narrative, we must represent 
the case to ourselves thus; from the legends of cures performed by Jesus on 
lepers, on the one hand j and on the other, from parables in which Jesus (as 
in that of the compassionate Samaritan) presented individuals of this hated 
race as models of various virtues, the Christian legend wove this narrative, 
which is therefore partly an account of a miracle and partly a parable. 


§ 95 * 

CURES OF THE BLim 

One of the first places amon^ the sufferers cured by Jesus is filled (also 
agreeably to the nature of the climate *) by the blind, of whose cure again we 
read not only in the general descriptions which are given by the Evangelist 
(Matt. XV. 30 f. j Luke vii. 21), and by Jesus himself (Matt xL 5), of his 
messianic works, but also in some detailed narratives of particular cases. We 
have indeed more of these cures than of the kind last noticed, doubtless be* 
cause blindness, as a malady affecting the most delicate and complicated of 
Cleans, admitted a greater diversity of treatment One of these cures of the 
blind is common to all the synoptical writers ; the others (with the exception 
of the blind and dumb demoniac in Matthew, whom we need not here re- 
consider) are respectively peculiar to the first, second, and fourth Evangelists. 

I^e narrative common to all the three synoptical writers is that of a cure 
of blindness wrought by Jesus at Jericho, on his last journey to Jerusalem 
(Matt. XX. 39 pardl.): but there are important differences both as, to the 
object of the cure, Matthew having two blind men, the two other Evangelists 
only one ; and also as to its Jpcality, Luke making it take place on the en- 
trance of Jesus into Jericho, Matthew and Mark on his departure out of 
Jericho. Moreover the touching of the eyes, by which, according to the first 
eyang^s^ Jesus effected the cttre,^. not mentioned by the two other na^ 
tors, Of ^ese differences the h^er may be explained by the observation, 
tM though htok and liuke are silent as to the toudiing, diey do adf there* 

* Sihleiermadwr, liber dett Lvluut, s. 315, 

* Vid, Winer, . Realw., Art. Blin«le. 1 , 
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lore deny it: the first, relative to the number cured, presents a heavier diffir 
culty. To remove this it has been said by those who give the prior authority 
to Matthew, that one of the two blind men was possibly more remarkable 
than the other, on which account he alone was retained in the first tradition ; 
but Matthew, as an eye-witness, afterwards supplied the second blind man. 
On this supposition Luke and Mark do not contradict Matthew, for they no- 
where deny that another besides their single blind man was healed; neither 
does Matthew contradict them, for where there are two, there is also one. ^ 
But when the simple narrator speaks of one individual in whom something 
extraordinary has happened, and even, like Mark, mentions his name, it is 
plain that he tacitly contradicts the statement that it happened in two indi- 
viduals — to contradict it expressly there was no occasion. Let us turn then 
to the other side and, taking the singular number of Mark and Luke as the 
original one, conjecture that the informant of Matthew (the latter being 
scarcely on this hypothesis an eye-witness) probably mistook the blind man’s 
guide for a second blind man ^ Hereby a decided contradiction is admitted, 
while to account for it an extremely improbable cause is superfluously in* 
vented The third difference relates to the place ; Matthew and Mark have 
ticTTopevofiiyaiv otto, as they departed frotriy Luke, cv ^yytfeiv cts 
they came nigh to Jericho, If there be any whom the words themselves fail to 
convince that this difference is irreconcilable, let them read the forced at- 
tempts to render these passages consistent with each other, which have been 
made by commentators from Grotius down to Paulus. 

Hence it was a better expedient which the older harmonists ^ adopted, and 
which has been approved by some modern critics.^ In consideration of the 
last-named difference, they here distinguished two events, and held that Jesus 
cured a blind man first on his entrance into Jericho (according to Luke), and* 
then again on his departure from that place (according to Matthew and Luke). 
Of the other divergency, relative to the number, these harmonists believed 
that they had disencumbered themselves by the supposition that Matthew 
connected in one event the two blind men, the one cured on entering and 
the other on leaving Jericho, and gave the latter position to the cure of both. 
But if so much weight is allowed to the statement of Matthew relative to the 
locality of the cure, as to make it, in conjunction with that of Mark, a reason 
for supposing two cures, one at each extremity of the town, I know not why 
equal credit should not be given to his numerical statement, and Storr a|^ 
pears to me to proceed more consistently when, allowing equal weight to both 
differences, he supposes that Jesus on his entrance into Jericho, cured one 
blind man (Luke) and subsequently on his departure two (Matthew).® The 
claim of Matthew is thus fully vindicated, but on the other hand that of Mark 
is denied. For if the latter be associated with Matthew, as is here the case, 
for the sake of his locality, it is necessary to do violence to his numerical 
statement^ which taken alone would rather require him to be associated with 
Luke ; so that to avoid impeaching either of his statements, which on tbir 
system of interpretation is not admissible, his narrative must be equally dc 
tached from that of both the other Evangelists. Thus we should have three 
distinct cures of the blind at Jericho : ist, the cure of one blind man on the 
entrance of Jesus, anc^ that of another on his departure, and 3rd, the cure of 
two blind men, also during the departure ; p all, of four blind men. Now to 

* Ckatt, Coam A. Matth. a, s. 333. 

* Paulas, eaceg. Haadb. 3, si, S. 44. 

* SdbUU, AnmeiMiiigen.ztt Michaelfs, 3, & 105. 

® Siaflect, ut sup. 104. 
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9epatMi second and third cases is indeed difficult For it will not be 
maintained that Jesus can have gone out by two different gates at the same 
time, and it is nearly as difficult to imagine that having merely set out with 
the intention of leaving Jericho, he returned again into the town, and not 
until afterwards took his final departure. But, viewing the case more gener- 
ally, it is scarcely an admissible supposition, that three incidents so entirely 
similar thus fell together in a group. The accumulation of cures of the blind 
is enough to surprise us ; but the behaviour of the companions of Jesus is in- 
comprehensible ; for after having seen in the first instance, on entering Jericho, 
that they had acted in opposition to the designs of Jesus by rebuking the 
blind man for his importunity, since Jesus called the man to him, they 
nevertheless repeated this conduct on the second and even on the third 
occasion. Storr, it is true, is not disconcerted by this repetition in at least 
two incidents of this kind, for he maintains that no one knows whether those 
who had enjoined silence on going out of Jericho were not altogether different 
persons from those who had done the like on entering the town : indeed, sup- 
posing them to be the same, such a repetition of conduct which Jesus had. 
implicitly disapproved, however unbecoming, was not therefore impossible, 
since even the disciples who had been present at the first miraculous feeding, 
yet asked, before the second, whence bread could be had for such a multitude? 
— but this is merely to argue the reality of one impossibility from that of 
another, as we shall presently see when we enter on the consideration of the 
two miraculous feedings. Further, not only the conduct of the followers of 
Jesus, but also almost every feature of the incident must have been repeated 
in the most extraordinary manner. In the one case as in the other, the blind 
men cry, JETave niercy upon us^ (or me,) thou son of David \ then (after silence 
has been enjoined on them by the spectators) Jesus commands that they 
should be brought to him : he next asks what they will that he should do 
to them ; they answer, that we may receive our sight ; he complies with their 
wish, and they gratefully follow him. That all this was so exactly repeated 
thrice, or even twice, is an improbability amounting to an impossibility ; and 
we must suppose, according to the hypothesis adopted by Sieffert in such 
cases, a legendary assimilation of different facts, or a traditionary variation of 
a single occurrence. If, in order to arrive at a decision, it be asked : what 
could more easily happen, when once the intervention of the legend is pre- 
supposed, than that one and the same history should be told first of one, then 
of several, first of the entrance, then of the departure ? it will not be necessary 
to discuss the other possibility, since this is so incomparably more probable 
that there cannot be even a momentary hesitation in embracing it as real. 
But in thus reducing the number of the facts, we must not with Sieffert stop 
short at two, for in that case not only do the difficulties with respect to the 
repetition of the same incident remain, but we fall into a want of logical 
sequency in admitting one divergency (in the number) as unessential, for the 
sake of removing another (in the locality). If it be further asked, supposing 
only one incident to be here narrated, which of the several nairatives is the 
original one ? the statements as to the locality will not aid us in coming to 
a decision ; for Jesus might Just as well meet a blind man on entering as on 
leaving Jericho. The difference in the number is more likely to furnish us 
with a basis for a decision, and it ^ill be in favour of Mark and Luke, who^ 
tove eadi only one blind man ; not, it is true, for the reason alleged by 
Schleiermacher,^ namely, that Mark, by bis mention of the blind map’s name, 
evinces a more accurate acquaintance with the circumstances ; for Mark, from 
his propensity to individualize out of his own imagination, ought least of all to 

» Ut sop* •* *37. 
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be trusted with respect to names which are given by him alone. Our deei* 
*sion is founded on another circumstance. 

It seems probable that Matthew was led to add a second blind man by Us 
recollection of a previous cure of two blind men narrated by him alone (ix. 
27 ff.}. Here, likewise, when Jesus is in the act of departure, ~from the 
place, namely, where be bad raised the micros daughter, — ^two blind men 
follow him Xthose at Jericho are sitting by the way side), and in a similar 
manner cry for mercy of the Son of David, who here also, as in the oth« 
instance, according to Matthew, immediately cures them by touching their 
eyes. With these similarities there are certainly no slight divergencies ; no- 
thing is here said of an injunction to the blind men to be silent, on the part of 
the companions of Jesus; and, while at Jericho Jesus immediately calls the 
blind men to him, in the earlier case, they come in the first instance to him 
when he is again in the house ; further, while there he asks them, what they 
will have him to do to them ? here he asks, if they believe him able to cure 
them ? Lastly, the prohibition to tell what had happened, is peculiar to the 
earlier incident. The two narratives standing in this relation to each other, 
an assimilation of them might have taken place thus ; Matthew transferred 
the two blind men and the touch of Jesus from the first anecdote to the 
second ; the form of the appeal from the blind men, from the second to the 
first. 

The two histories, as they are given, present but few data for a natural 
explanation. Nevertheless the rationalistic commentators have endeavoured 
to frame such an explanation. When Jesus in the earlier occurrence asked 
the blind men whether they had confidence in his power, he wished, say they, 
to ascertain whether their trust in him would remain firm during the opera- 
tion, and whether they would punctually observe his further prescriptions ; ^ 
having then entered the house, in order to be free from interruption, he 
examined, for the first time, their disease, and when be found it curable 
(according to Venturini* it was caused by the fine dust of that country), he 
assured the sufferers that the result should be according to the measure of 
their faith. Hereupon Paulus merely says briefly, that Jesus removed the 
obstruction to their vision ; but he also must have imagined to himself some- 
thing similar to what is described in detail by Venturini, who makes Jesus 
anoint the eyes of the blind men with a strong water prepared beforehand, 
and thus cleanse them from the irritating dust, so that in a short time their 
sight returned. But this natural explanation has not the slightest root in 
the text ; for neither can the faith (mVw) required from the patient imply 
anything else than, as in all similar cases, trust in the miraculous power of 
Jesus, nor can the word ^^aro, he touched^ signify a surgical oi)eration, but 
merely that touch which appears in so many of die evangelical curative 
miracles, whether as a sign or a conductor of the healing power of Jesus; 
of further prescriptions for the completion of the cure there is absolutely 
nothing. It is not otherwise with the cure of the blind at Jericho, where, 
moreover, the two middle Evangelists do not even mention the touching of 
the eyes. 

If then, according to the meaning of thenarratbrs, the blind instantaneonsly 
receive their sight as a consequence of the simple word or touch of Jesus, 
there are die same dificulties to be encorantered here as in the former case 
of the lepers. For a disease of the eyes, however slight, as it is only en- 
gendered i^adttdly by the reiterated amon of the disturbing cause, is still 

^ Fsulu& L.J. > 249^ ,, 
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less likely to disappear on a word or a touch ; it requires very complicated 
treatmenti j^rtly sui^ical» partly medic^, and this must be pre-eminently the* 
case with blindness^ supposing it to be of a curable kind. How should we 
represent to oursefves the sudden restoration of vision to a blind eye by a 
word or a touch ? as purely miraculous and magical ? That would be to give 
up thinking on the subject. As magnetic? There is no precedent of mag- 
netismhaving influence over a disease of this nature. Or, lastly, as psychical ?“ 
But blindness is something so independent of the mental life, so entirely 
corporeal, that the idea of its removal at all, still less of its sudden removal 
by means of a mental operation, is not to be entertained. We must therefore 
acknowledge that an historical conception of these narratives is more than 
merely difficult to us ; and we proceed to inquire whether we cannot show it 
to be probable that legends of this kind should arise unhistorically. 

We have already quoted the passage in which, according to the first and 
third gospels, Jesus in reply to the messengers of the Baptist who had to ask 
him whether he were the ipxofi€vo9 {he that should come\ appeals to his works. 
Now he here mentions in the very first place the cure of the blind, a signifi- 
cant proof that this particular miracle was expected from the Messiah, his 
words being taken from Isa. xxxv. 5, a prophecy interpreted messianically;. 
and in a rabbinical passage above cited, among the wonders which Jehovah 
is to perform in the messianic times, this is enumerated, that he ocuios ccecorum 
aperietf id quod per Elisam fecit?^ Now Elisha did not cure a positive blind- 
ness, but merely on one occasion opened the eyes of his servant to a percep- 
tion of the supersensual world, and on another, removed a blindness which 
had been inflicted on his enemies in consequence of his prayer (2 Kings vi. 
17-20). That these deeds of Elisha were conceived, doubtless with reference 
to the passage of Isaiah, as a real opening of the eyes of the blind, is proved 
by the above rabbinical passage, and hence cures of the blind were expected 
from the Messiah.^^ Now if the Christian community, proceeding as it did 
from the bosom of Judaism, held Jesus to be the messianic personage, it 
must manifest the tendency to ascribe to him every messianic predicate, and 
therefore the one in question. 

The narrative of the cure of a blind inan at Bethsaida, and that of the 
cure of a man that was deaf af id had an impediment in his speech^ which are 
both peculiar to Mark (viii. 22 if., vii. 32 if.), and which we shall therefore 
consider together, are the especial favourites of all rationalistic commentators. 
If, they exclaim, in ^e other evangelical narratives of cures, the accessory 
circumstances by which the facts might be explained were but preserved as 
they are here, we could prove historically that Jesus did not heal by his mere 
word, and profound investigators might discover the natural means by which 

** Vid. vol. i« p. 81, note. 

Elsewhere also we hnd proof that in those times the power of effecting miraculous cures, 
especially of blindness, was commonly ascribed to men who were regards as favourites of 
the Deity* Thus Tacitus, Hist. iv. 81, and Suetonius, Vespas. vii. tell us, that in Alexan- 
dria a blind man applied to Vespasian, shortly after he was made emperor, aUeginn tlmt he 
did so by the direction of the god Serapis, with the entreaty that he would cure him of his< 
blindness by wetting his eyes with his spittle. Vespasian complied, and the result was that 
the blind man immediately had his sight restored. As Tacitus attests the truth of this story 
in a remarkable manner, Paiilus is probably not wrong in regarding the affair as the contri- 
vance of adulatory priests,, who to procure for the emperor the fame of a miracle-worker, and 
by this means to secure his favour on behalf of their god, by whose counsel the event wask 
occasioned, hired a man to simulate blindness. Ex. Handb. 2, s. 56 f. However this may- 
be, we see from the narrative what was expected, even beyond the limits of Palestine, of a 
man who, as Tacitus here expresses hhuself concerning Vespasian, enjoyed favor e edUs and 
an incltnedio numinum^ 
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liis cures were effected ) And in fact chiefly on the ground of these 
fiarratives, in connexion with particular features in other parts of the second 
:gospel, Mark has of late been represented, even by theologians who do not 
greatly favour this method of interpretation, as the patron of the naturalistic 
system. 

In the two cures before us, it is at once a good augury for the rationalistic 
•commentators that Jesus takes both the patients apart from the multitude, 
for no other purpose, as they believe, than that of examining their condition 
medically, and ascertaining whether it were susceptible of relief. Such an 
examination is, according to these commentators, intimated by the Evangelist 
himself, when he describes Jesus as putting his fingers into the ears of the 
deaf man, by which means he discovered that the deafness was curable, aris- 
ing probably from the hardening of secretions in the ear, and hereupon, also 
with the finger, he removed the hindrance to hearing. Not only are the 
words, he put his fingers into his ears, e^aXe rovs SaxTvXovs cis ret fira, inter- 
preted as denoting a surgical operation, but the words, he touched his tongue, 
T^\f/aro yXunTa^9, are supposed to imply that Jesus cut the ligament of the 
tongue in the degree necessary to restore the pliancy which the organ had 
lost. In like manner, in the case of the blind man, the words, when he had 
put his hands upon him, ivtOeU ras ovrw, are explained as probably 

meaning that Jesus by pressing the eyes of the patient removed the crystalline 
lens which had become opaque. A further help to this mode of interpreta- 
tion is found in the circumstance that both to the tongue of the man who had 
an impediment in his speech, and to the eyes of the blind man, Jesus applied 
spittle. Saliva has in itself, particularly in the opinion of ancient physicians,^* 
a salutary effect on the eyes ; as, however, it in no case acts so rapidly as 
instantaneously to cure blindness and a defect in the organs of speech, it is 
conjectured, with respect to both instances, that Jesus used the saliva to 
moisten some medicament, probably a caustic powder; that the blind man 
only heard the spitting and saw nothing of the mixture of the medicaments, 
and that the deaf man, in accordance with the spirit of the age, gave little 
lieed to the natural means, or that the legend did not preserve them. In 
the n^rative of the deaf man the cure is simply stated, but that of the blind 
man is yet further distinguished, by its representing the restoration of his 
sight circumstantially, as gradual. After Jesus had touched the eyes of the 
patient as above mentioned, he asked him if he saw aught ; not at all, 
observes Paulus, in the manner of a miracle-worker, who is sure of the result^ 
but precisely in the manner of a physician, who after performing an operation 
endeavours to ascertain if the patient is benefited. The blind man answers 
that he sees, but first indistinctly, so that men seem to him like trees. Here 
apparently the rationalistic commentator may triumphantly ask the orthodox 
one i if divine power for the working of cures stood at the command of Jesus, 
why did he not at once cure the blind man perfectly ? If the disease pre- 
sented an obstacle which he was not able to overcome, is it not clear from 
thence that bis power was a finite, ordinarily human power? Jesus once 
more puts his hands on the eyes of the blind man, in order to aid the effect 
•of the first operation, and only then is the cure completed.^® 

These are nearly the words of Paulus, exeg. Ilandb. 2 , s, 312, 391. 

belt rag zuv Charakteristik des Evangelisten Markus, in Ullmann’s und 
Umbreit s Studieu, i, 4, 7S9 ff. Comp, Kbster, Immanuel, f. 72. On the other hand: 
comp. De Wetle’s exeg. Handl). i, 2, s. i4tS f. 

Ifi l*'*^7* passages in Wetsteia, * 

raums, s* 3*2 f. 392 ff. ; Naturlidae Geschichte, 3, 5* 3J ff. 216 f. ; Kbster, 
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The complacency of the rationalistic commenUtors in these narratives of 
j^arki is liable to be disturbed by the frigid observation, that, here also, the 
drcumstances which are requisite to render the natural explanation possible 
are not given by the Evangelists themselves, but are interpolated by the said 
commentators. For in both cures Mark furnishes the saliva only ; the 
efficacious^ powder is infused by Paulus and Venturini : it is they alone who 
make the introduction of the fingers into the ears first a medical examination 
and then an operation ; and it is they alone who, contrary to the signification 
of language, explain the words imnOivai rots )(€ipa^ iv\ rows lay 

ihe hands upon the eyes^ as implying a surgical operation on those organs. 
Again, the circumstance that Jesus takes the blind man aside, is shown by 
the context (vii. 36, viii. 26) to have reference to the design of Jesus to keep 
the miraculous result a secret, not to the desire to be undisturbed in the 
application of natural means : so that all the supports of the rationalistic 
explanation sink beneath it, and the orthodox one may confront it anew. 
This regards the touch and the spittle either as a condescension towards the 
sufferers, who were thereby made more thoroughly sensible to whose power 
they owed their cure ; or as a conducting medium for the spiritual power of 
Christ, a medium with which he might nevertheless have dispensed.^® That 
the cure was gradual, is on this system accounted for by the supposition, that 
Jesus intended by means of the partial cure to animate the faith of the blind 
man, and only when he was thus rendered worthy was he completely cured 
or it is conjectured that, owing to the malady being deep-seated, a sudden 
cure would perhaps have been dangerous.^® 

But by these attempts to interpret the evangelical narratives, especially in 
the last particular, the supernaturalistic theologians, who bring them forward, 
betake themselves to the same ground as the rationalists, for they are equally 
open to the charge of introducing into the narratives what is not in the remotest 
degree intimated by the text For where, in the procedure of Jesus towards 
the blind man, is there a trace that his design in the first instance was to prove 
and to strengthen the faith of the patient ? In that case, instead of the ex- 
pression, Ife ashed him if he saw aught^ which relates only to his external con- 
dition, we must rather have read, as in Matt. ix. 28, Believe ye that I am able 
fo do this ? But what shall we say to the conjecture that a sudden cure might 
have been injurious 1 The curative act of a worker of miracles is (according to 
Olshausen’s own opinion) not to be regarded as the merely negative one of 
the removal of a disease, but also as the positive one of an impartation of new 
and fresh strength to the organ affected, whence the idea of danger from an 
instantaneous cure when wrought by miraculous agency, is not to be entertained. 
Thus no motive is to be discovered which could induce Jesus to put a restraint 
on the immediate action of his miraculous power, and it roust therefore have 
been restricted, independently of his volition, by the force of the deep-seated 
malady. This, however, is entirely opposed to the idea of the gospels, which 
represent the miraculous power of Jesus as superior to death itself ; it cannot 
therefore have been the meaning of our Evangelists. If we take into consider- 
ation the peculiar characteristics of Mark as an author, it will a]>pear that his 
only aim is to give dramatic effect to the scene. Every sudden result is diffi- 
cult to bring before the imagination : he who wishes to give to another a vivid 
idea of a rapid movement, first goes through it slowly, and a quick result is 
perfectly conceivable only when the jiarrator has shown the process in detail. 

For the former explanation, Hess, G€schi(?hte Jesu, i, s, 390 £; for the latter, Olshausen, 
l>, Comm. I. s. 510. • 

Kuinol, in Marc., p, tio. 

Olshausen, s. 509. 
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Consequently a writer whose object it is to assist as far as may be the imagin* 
adon of his reader, will wherever it is possible exhibit the propensity to remer 
the immediate mediate^ and when recording a sudden result, still to bring fon* 
ward the successive steps that led to it.^^ So here Mark, or his informant^ 
supposed that he was contributing greatly to the dramatic effect, when he in- 
serted between the blindness of the man and the entire restoration of his sighl^ 
the partial cure, or the seeing men as trees, and every reader will say, from his 
own feeling, that this object is fully achieved. But herein, as others al^ have 
remarked, Mark is so far from manifestbg an inclination to the natural con^ 
ception of such miracles, that he, on the contrary, not seldom labours to 
a^andize the miracle, as we have partly seen in the case of the Gadarene, and 
shall yet have frequent reason to remark. In a similar manner may also be 
explained why Mark in these narratives which are peculiar to him (and else- 
where also, as in vL 13, where he observes that the disciples anointed the sick 
with oil), mentions the application of external means and manifestations in 
miraculous cures. That these means, the saliva particularly, were not in the 
popular opinion of that age naturally efficacious causes of the cure, we may be 
convinced by the narrative concerning Vespasian quoted above, as also by 
passages of Jewish and Roman authors, according to which saliva was believed 
to have a magical potency, especially against diseases of the eye.*^ Hence 
Olshausen perfectly reproduces the conception of that age when he explains 
the touch, saliva, and the like, to be conductors of the superior power resident 
in the worker of miracles. We cannot indeed make this opinion ours, unless 
with Olshausen we proceed upon the supposition of a parallelism between the 
miraculous power of Jesus and the agency of animal magnetism : a supposition 
which, for the explanation of tbe miracles of Jesus, especially of the one before 
us, is inadequate and therefore superfluous. Hence we put this means merely 
to the account of the Evangelist. To him also we may then doubtless refer the 
taking aside of the blind man, the exaggerated description of the astonishment 
of the people, (vTrepirepKrawi i^n-XycraovTo aTrarres, vii. 37,) and the Strict pro- 
hibition to tell any man of the cure. This secrecy gave the affair a mysterious 
aspect, which, as we may gather from other passages, was pleasing to Mark. 
We have another trait belonging to the mysterious in the narratives of the cure 
of the deaf man, where Mark says, looking up to heaven he sighed (vii. 34). 
What cause was there for sighing at that particular moment? Was it the 
misery of the human race, ** which must have been long known to Jesus from 
many melancholy examples ? Or shall we evade the difficulty by explaining 
the expression as implying nothing further than silent prayer or audible- 
speech? *3 Whoever knows Mark will rather recognise the exaggerating nar- 
rator in the circumstance that he ascribes to Jesus a deep emotion, on an occa- 
sion which could not indeed have excited it, but which, being accompanied by 
it, had a more mysterious appearance. But above all, there appears to me to 
be an air of mystery in this, that Mark gives the authoritative word with which 
Jesus opened the ears of the deaf man in its original Syriac form, aa 

on the resuscitation of the daughter of Jairus, this Evangelist alone has the 
words Ta)u 0 aMovfu (v. 41). It is indeed said that these expressions are any- 
thing rather than magical forms but that Mark chooses to give these 
authoritative words in a language foreign to his readers, to whom he is obliged 

Comp. Be Wettc, Kritik der MosaUchen^Geschichte, s. 36 
^ Fritzsche, Comm, in Marc., p. xliii 

Vid. ap. Wetat<;ln and 1 /ightfoot, John lx. 6* 

** Thus Fritzschei after EuthymiuSjin Marc., p. 304. 

** The lormer is the supposition of Kuindl, the latter of Schoft* 

** Hess, Gesch. Jesu, I, s. 391, Anm. I, , 
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«t same time to explain thenii nevertheless proves that he must have 
attributed to this origittal form a special significance, which, as it appears from 
the context, can only have been a magical one. This inclination to the m3rs- 
terious tve may now retrospectively find indicated in the application of those 
outward means which have no relation to the result ; for the mysterious consists 
precisely in the presentation of infinite power through a finite medium, in the 
combination of the strongest effect with apparently inefficacious means. 

If we have been unable to receive as historical the simple narrative given by 
all the synoptical writers of the cure of the blind man at Jericho, we are still 
less prepared to award this character to the mysterious description, given by 
Marx alone, of the cure of a blind man at Bethsaida, and we must regard it as 
a product of the legend, with more or less addition from the evangelical 
narrator. The same judgment must be pronounced on his narrative of the cure 
of the deaf man who had an impediment in his speech ficyiKdXog ; for, to* 

gather with the negative reasons already adduced against its historical credibility, 
there are not wanting positive causes for its mythical origin, since the prophecy 
relating to the messianic times, rorc Sra aKovcrovrat — rpavy foTOi 

yXuitrau fioyiKdXtav, the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped^ the tongue of the dumb 
shall sing xxxv. 5, 6), was in existence, and according to Matt. xi. 5, was 
interpreted literally. 

If the narratives of Mark which we have just considered, seem at the first 
glance to be favourable to the natural explanation, the narrative of John, chap, 
ix., must, one would think, be unfavourable and destructive to it ; for here the 
question is not concerning a blind man, whose malady having originated acci- 
dentally, might be easier to remove, but concerning a man born blind. Never- 
theless, as the expositors of this class are sharp-sighted, and do not soon lose 
courage, they are able even here to discover much in their favour. In the 
first place, they find that the condition of the patient is but vaguely described, 
however definite the expression, blind from his birih^ rvtpkhv in ycver^s may 
seem to sound. The statement of time which this expression includes, Paulus, 
it is true, refrains from overthrowing (though his forbearance is unwilling and 
in fact incomplete) : hence he has the more urgent necessity for attempting to 
shake the statement as to quality. is not to signify total blindness, 

and as Jesus tells the man to go to the pool of Siloam, not to get himself led 
thither, he must have still had some glimmering of eye-sight, by means of which 
he could himself find the way thither. Still more help do the rationalistic 
commentators find for themselves in the mode of cure adopted by Jesus. He 
says beforehand (v. 4) he must work the works of him that sent him u/hile 
it is day^ Iws yfiipa iarlv^ for in the night no man can work; a sufficient 
proof that he had not the idea of curing the blind man by a mere word, 
which he might just as well have uttered in the night — that, on the contrary, 
he intended to undertake a medical or surgical operation, for which certainly 
daylight was required. Further, the clay, which Jesus made with 

his spittle, and with which he anointed the eyes of the blind man, is still 
incH*e favourable to the natural explanation than the expression imjaas having 
epit^ in a former case, and hence it is a fertile source of questions and con- 
jectures, Whence did John knqw that Jesus took nothing more than spittle 
and dust to make his eye-salve, was he himself present, or did he understand 
it merely from the narrative of the cured blind man? The latter could not: 
with his then weak glimmering of sight, 1 :orrectly see what Jesus took ; perhaps 
Jesus while he mixed a salve out of other ingredients accidentally spat upon 
the ground, and the patieflt fell into the error of supposing that the spittle 
nuide part of the salve. Still more ; while or before Jesus put something on 
^ qres, did he not also remove something by extraction or friction, or qther- 

''' ■ . P 
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fnse a cbaoge in die state of these organs? This would be an nasodstd 
fact which might easily be mistaken by the blind man and the spectatom ibr 
a , merely accesso^ circumstance. Lastly, the washing in the pool of Siloam 
which was prescribed to the patient was perhaps continued many daya-*-*was a 
protracted cure by means of the bath— and the words fiKhruav he came 

seeing^ do not necessarily imply that he came thus after his first bath, but that 
at a convenient time after the completion of his cure, he came again seeing.*^ 
But» to begin at the beginning, the meaning here given to and vv( is 
too shallow even for Venturini,^^and especially clashes with the context (v. 5}, 
which throughout demands an interpretation of the words with reference to the 
speedy departure of Jesus.^ As to the conjecture that the clay was made of 
m^icinal ingredients of some kind or other, it is the more groundless, since it 
cannot be said here, as in the former case, that only so much is stated as the 
patient could learn by his hearing or by a slight glimmering of light, for, on 
this occasion, Jesus undertook the cure^ not in private, but in the presence of 
his disciples. Concerning the further supposition of previous^ surgical oper* 
ations, by which the anointing and washing, alone mentioned in the text, are 
reduced to mere accessories, nothing more is to be said, than that by this 
example we may see how completely the spirit of natural explanation despises 
all restraints, not scrupling to pervert the clearest words of the text ip support 
of its arbitrary combinations. Further, when, from the circumstance that 
Jesus ordered the blind man to go to the pool of Siloam, it is inferred that he 
must have had a share of light, we may remark, in opposition to this, that 
Jesus merely told the patient whither he should go (vVaycy) ; hm he was to 
go, whether alone or with a guide, he left to his own discretion. Lastly, when 
the closely connected words he wefit his way^ therefore^ and washed and came 
seeing, amjXBw oSv Kai m^aro kou pKivm (v. 7 ; comp. v. 11) are Stretched 
out into a process of cure lasting several weeks, it is just as if the words vmi, 
vidi, vici, were translated thus : After my arrival I reconnoitred for several 
days, fought battles at suitable intervals, and finally remained conqueror. 

Thus here also the natural explanation will not serve us, and we have still 
before us the narrative of a man bom blind, miraculously cured by Jesus. 
That the doubts already expressed as to the reality of the cures of the blind, 
apply with increased force to the case of a man born blind, is self-evident. 
And they are aided in this instance by certain special critical reasons. Not 
one of three first Evangelists mentions this cure. Now, if in the formation of 
the apostolic tradition, and in the selection which it made from sunong the 
miracles of Jesus, any kind of reason was exercised, it must have taken 
the shape of the two following rules: firs^ to choose the greater miracles 
before those apparently less important; and secondly, those with which 
edifying discourses were connected, before those which were not thus dis- 
tihguished. In the first respect, it is plain that the cure of a man blind from 
his birth, as the incomparably more difficult miracle, was by all means to be 
chosii^n rather than tliat of a man in whom blindness had supervened, and 
it is not to be conceived why, if Jesus really gave sight to a man born blind, 
nothing of this should have entered into the evangelical tradition, and from 
thence into the synoptical gospels. It is true that with this consideration of 
the magnitude of the miracles,a regard to the Edifying nature of the discourses 
connected with them might not, seldom come into collision, so that a Im 
striking, but from the conversations which it caused, a more "instructive 
mirade, might be preferred to one more striking, but presenting less of the 

** Paulus, Comm. 4, s. 47a. 

Naturlidie Gescb* 3, 8. 21$. 

« Vid. Tholuck and Liickc, in loc 
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latter kind: of interest But the cure of the blind man in John is accompanied 
by very remarkable conversations, first, of Jesus with the disciples, then, of the 
cured man with the magistrates, and lastly of Jesus with the cured man, such 
as there is no trace of in the synoptical cures of the blind ; conversations in 
which, if not the entire course of the dialogue, at least some aphoristic pearls 
(as V. 4> 5» 39)> were admirably suited to the purpose of three first Evangelists, 
These writer^ therefore, could not have failed to introduce the cure of the 
man bom blind into their histories, instead of their less remarkable and less 
edifying cures of the blind, if the former had made a part of the evangelical 
tradition whence they drew. It might possibly have remained unknown to the 
general Christian tradition, if it had taken place at a time and under circum- 
stances which did not favour its promulgation — if it had been effected in a re- 
mote comer of the country, without further witnesses. But Jesus performed 
this miracle in Jerusalem, in the circle of his disciples ; it made a great sensa- 
tion in the city, and was highly offensive to the magistracy, hence the affair must 
have been known if it had reaUy occurred ; and as we do not find it in the com- 
mon eVangelical tradition, the suspicion arises that it perhaps never did occur. 

But it will be said, the writer who attests it is the Apostle John. This, how- 
ever, is too improbable, not only on account of the incredible nature of the con- 
tents of the narrative, which could thus hardly have proceeded from an eye- 
witness, but also from another reason. The narrator interprets the name 
of the pool, Siloam, by the Greek dwcerraX/ici/os (v. 7) ; a false explanation, 
for one who is sent is called whereas ^9 according to the most probable 
interpretation signifies a waterfall.*® The Evangelist, however, chose the above 
interpretation, because he sought for some significant relation between the 
name of the pool, and the sending thither of the blind man, and thus seems to 
have imagined that the pool had by a special providence received the name of 
because at a future time the Messiah, as a manifestation of his glory, was 
to send thither a blind man.*® Now, we grant that an apostle might give a 
grammatically incorrect explanation, in so far as he is not held to be inspired, 
and that even a native of Palestine might mistake the etymology of Hebrew 
words, as the Old Testament itself shows ; nevertheless, such a play upon words 
looks more like the laboured attempt of a writer remote from the event, than 
of an eye-witness. The eye-witness would have had enough of important 
matters in the miracle which he had beheld, and the conversation to which he 
had listened ; only a remote narrator could fall into the triviality of trying 
to extort a significant meaning from the smallest accessory circumstance. 
Tholuck and Liicke are highly revolted by this allegory, which, as the latter 
expresses himself^ approaches to absolute folly, hence they are unwilling to 
admit that it proceeded from John, and regard it as a gloss. As, however, all 
critical authorities, except one of minor importance, present this particular, 
such a position is sheer arbitrariness, and the only choice left us is either 
with Olshausen, to edify ourselves by this interpretation as an apostolic one,*® 
or, with the author of the Frobabilia, to number it among the indications that 
the fourth gospel had not an apostolic origin.®^ 

The reasons which might ^event the author of the fourth go^el, or the 
tradition whence he drew, frora/esting contented with the cures of the blind 
narrated by the synoptical writers, and thus induce the one or the other to 
frame the history before us, are already pointed out by the foregoing remarks. 


•• Vid. Paulas and Liicke, in loc. 

Thus Eutliymius and Paulus, in loc. 

B. Comm. 2, s. 230, where, however, he refers the to the outflow of the 

spmt proceeding from God. 
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Th^ observation has been already made by others^ that the fourth Evangelist 
has fewer miracles than the synoptical writers, but that this deficiency in num** 
ber is compensated by a superiority in magnitude.^^ Thus while the Othtr 
Evangelists have simple paralytics cured by Jesus, the fourth gospel has one 
who had been lame thirty-eight years ; while, in the former, Jesus resuscitatea 
persons who had just expire^ in the latter, he calls back to life one who had 
lain in the grave four days, in whom therefore it might be plumed that de* 
composition had begun ; and so here, instead of a cure of simple blindness, 
we have that of a man born blind, -^a heightening of the miracle altogether 
suited to the apologetic and dogmatic tendency of this gospel. In what way 
the author, or the particular tradition which he followed, might be led to depict 
the various details of the narrative, is easily seen. The act of spitting, tttvW, 
was common in magical cures of the eyes ; clay, vrjXos, was a ready substitute 
for an eye-salve, and elsewhere occurs in magical proceedings ; the command 
to wash in the pool of Siloam may have been an imitation of Elisha’s order, 
that the leper Naaman should bathe seven times in the river Jordan. The 
conversations connected with the cure partly proceed from the tendency of the 
Gospel of John already remarked by Storr, namely, to attest and to render as 
authentic as possible both the cure of the man, and the fact of his having been 
born blind, whence the repeated examination of the cured man, and even of 
his parents ; partly they turn upon the s3nnbolical meaning of the expressions, 
blind and seeing^ day and nighty — meaning which it is true is not foreign to 
the synoptical writers, but which specifically belongs to the circle of images in 
favour with John. 


§ 96. 

CURES OT PARALYTICS. BID JESUS REGARD DISEASES AS PUKISHMEMTS? 

An important feature in the history of the cure of the man born blind has 
been passed over, because it can only be properly estimated in connexion 
with a corresponding one in the synoptical narratives of the cure of a paralytic 
(Matt ix. X ff. ; Mark ii. 1 ft ; Luke v, 17 ft), which we have in the next 
place to consider. Here Jesus first declares to the sick man : croi ac 

d/Aopruu <rov, thy sins are forgiven thee^ and then as a proof that he had 
authority to forgive sins, he cures him. It is impossible not to perceive in 
this a reference to the Jewish opinion, that any evil befalling an individual, 
and especially disease, was a punishment of his sins ; an opinion which, 
presented in its main elements in the Old Testament (Lrev. xxvi. 14 ff. ; Deut. 
xxviii, 15 ft; a Chron. xxi, 15, x8 f.) was expressed in the most definite 
manner by the later Jews.^ Had we possessed that synoptical narrative only;, 
we must have believed that Jesus shared the opinion of his cotemporary 
fellow-countrymen on this subject, since he proves his authority to forgive 
sins (as the cause of disease) by an example of his power to cure disease (the 
consequence of sin). But, it is said, there are other passages where Jesus 
directly contradicts this Jewish opinion ; whence it follows, that what he then 
says to the paralytic was a mere accommodation to the ideas of the sick man, 
intended to jiromote his cure.* 

The principal passage commonly adduced in support of this position, is 
the introduction td the history of the man born blind, which was last con- 

*• ICoster, Immanuel, s. 79 ; Bretschneider, Probab., s. 122, 

** Wetsteitt, in k>c, . . ^ 

^ Nedartm f. xti. x. (SduHtgen, z» p* $3): DixU i?. Chija fU^ Abba: mdlus agr&tm 
a mp^o sm demc ipH emnia pecccda rmissa sint* 

• Hase^L. 73 * FriUsche, in Matt., p;. 335. 
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ddared (John k. x«^3). Here the disciples, seeing on the road the man 
whom they knew to have been blind from his birth, put to Jesus the question, 
whether his blindness was the consequence of his own sins, or of those of 
his parents ? The case was a peculiarly difficult one on the Jewish theory of 
retribution. With respect to diseases which attach themselves to a man in 
his course through life, an observer who has once taken a certain bias, may 
easily discover or assume some peculiar delinquencies on the part of this man 
as their cause. With respect to inborn diseases, on the contraiy, though the 
old Hebraic opinion ^Exod. xx. 5 ; Deut v. 9 ; 2 Sam. iii. 29), it is true, 
presented the explanation thit by these the sins of the fathers were visited 
on their posterity: yet as, for human regulations, the Mosaic law itself 
ordained that each should suffer for his own sins alone (Deut xxiv. x6 ; 2 
Kings xiv. 6); and as also, in relation to the penal justice of the Divine ; 
Being, the prophets predicted a similar dispensation (Jer. xxxi. 30 ; Ezek. I 
xviii. 19 f.) ; rabbinical acumen resorted to the expedient of supposing, that ■ 
men so afflicted might probably have sinned in their mother’s womb,^ and 
this was doubtless the notion which the disciples had in view in their question 
v. 2. Jesus says, in answer, that neither for his own sin nor for that of his 
parents, did this man come into the world blind ; but in order that by the 
cure which he, as the Messiah, would effect in him, he might be an instrument 
to manifesting the miraculous power of God, This is generally understood 
as if Jesus repudiated the whole opinion, that disease and other evils were 
essentially punishments of sin. But the words of Jesus ate expressly limited 
to the case before him ; he simply says, that this particular misfortune had 
its foundation, not in the guilt of the individual, but in higher providential 
designs. The supposition that his expressions had a more general sense, and 
included a repudiation of the entire Jewish opinion, could only be warranted 
by other more decided declarations from him to that effect. As, on the 
contrary, according to the above observations, a narrative is found in the 
synoptical gospels which, simply interpreted, implies the concurrence of Jesus 
in the prev^ent opinion, the question arises : which is easier, to regard the 
expression of Jesus in the synoptical narratives as an accommodation, or that 
in John as having relation solely to the case immediately before him?--^a 
question which will be decided in favour of the latter alternative by every one 
who, on the one hand, knows the difficulties attending the hypothesis of 
accommodation as applied to the expressions of Jesus in the gospels, and on 
the other, is clear-sighted enough to perceive, that in the passage in question 
in the fourth gospel, there is not the slightest intimation that the declaration 
of Jesus had a more general meaning. 

It is true that according to correct principles of intepretation, one Evange- 
list ought not to be explained immediately by another, and in the present 
case it Is verjr possible that while the synoptical writers ascribe to Jesus the 
common opinion of his age, the more highly cultivated author of the fourth 
gospel may make him reject it : but that he also confined the rejection of the 
current opinion on the part of Jesus to that single case, is proved by the 
manner in which he represents Jesus as speaking on another occasion. 
When, namely, Jesus says tm the man who had been lame thirty-eight yean 
{John v.) and had just been cured, afidpravty tva yf&piv rt croi 
yhrirai (v. 14), Sin na lest a ^orse thing ccme unto thee ; this is equivalent 
to his saying to the paralytic whom he was about to cure, d^vrol <roi at 

* Sanbedn f. xd. 2, an^ Bereschith Rabba t xxxviil 1. (L^tfoot, 1050) t dtUmiM 
inUrrvgavh JlMi {Judam) : a qumam Umfert isuipit nuUus pravaUrs in kmine t 
ejm (tnuienf)^ an a Umpore prmssienis uter9\f i)kii d . 
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ew, thy sins are forgiven thee : in the one case disease is removed, jo 
Ihe other threatened, as a punishment of sin. But here again the expositors, 
to whom it is not agreeable ^t Jesus should hold an opinion wbkh they 
reject, find a means of evading the direct sense of the words. Jesus, say 
they, perceived that the particular disease of this man was a natural conse- 
quence of certain excesses, and warned him from a repetition of these as 
calculated to bring on a more dangerous relapse.^ But an insight into the 
natural connexion between certain excesses and certain diseases as (licir 
consequence, is far more removed from the mode of thinking of the age in 
which Jesus lived, than the notion of a positive connexion between sin In 
general and disease as its punishment; hence, if we are nevertheless to ascribe 
the former sense to the words of Jesus, it must be very distinctly conveyed in 
the text But the fact is that in the whole narrative there is no intimation of 
any particular excess on the part of the man ; the words fii^iccn a/iaprave, 
relate only to sin in general, and to supply a conversation of Jesus with the 
sick man, in which he is supposed to have acquainted the former with the 
connexion between his sufferings and a particular sin,® is the most arbitrary 
fiction. What exposition ! for the sake of evading a result which is dogmati- 
cally unwelcome, to extend the one passage (John ix.) to a generality of 
meaning not really belonging to it, to elude the other (Matt, ix.) by the 
hypothesis of accommodation, and forcibly to affix to a third (John v.) a 
modern idea ; whereas if the first passage be only permitted to say no more than 
it actually says, the direct meaning of the other two may remain unviolated I 
But another passage, and that a synoptical one, is adduced in vindication 
of the superiority of Jesus to the popular opinion in question. This passage 
is Luke xiii. i ff., where Jesus is told of the Galileans whom Pilate had caused 
to be slain while they were in the act of sacrificing, and of others who were 
killed by the falling of a tower. From what follows, we must suppose the 
informants to have intimated their opinion that these calamities were to be 
regarded as a divine visitation for the peculiar wickedness of the parties so 
signally destroyed. Jesus replied that they must not suppose those men to 
have been especially sinful ; they themselves were in no degree better, and 
unless they repented would meet with a similar destruction. Truly it is not 
clear how in these expressions of Jesus a repudiation of the popular notion 
can be found. If Jesus wished to give his voice in opposition to this, he 
must either have said ; you are equally great sinners, though you may not 
perish bodily in the same manner; or ; do you believe that those men perished 
on account of their sins ? No ! the contrary may be seen in you, who, not- 
withstanding your wickedness, are not thus smitten with death. On tlie 
cohtrary, the expressions of Jesus as given by Luke can only have the follow- 
ing sense: that those men have already met with such calamities is no 
evidence of their peculiar wickedness, any more than the fact that you have 
been hitherto spared the like, is an evidence of your greater worth, on the 
contrary, earlier or later, similar judgments falling on you will attest your 
equal guilt whereby the supposed law of the connexion between the sin 
and m^ortune of every individual is confirmed, not overthrown. This vulgar 
Hebrew oi>inion concerning sickness and evil, is indeed in contradiction with 
that esoteric view, parity Essene, partly Ebionite, which we hsve found in the 
introduction to the Sermon on the Mount, the parable of the rich man, and 
elsewh^, and according to whidh the ii^teous in this genemtion are the 
suffetmg, the poor and the sick; but both opinions are clearly to be seen in 
the discohrses M Jesus by an unprejudiced exegesis, and the contradiction 

^ t Conam. 4, a s6*i Lilcke, a, a SIS. 
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ilfbich we between them us neither to pnt a foiled cdtistraction 

on one class of expressionsi nor to deny them to have really come from 
JesuSf since we cannot calculate how he may have solved for himself the 
opposition between two ideas of the worid> presented to him by different 
sides of the Jewish culture of that age. 

As regards the above-mentioned cure^ the synoptical writers make Jesus 
in his reply to the messengers of the Baptist, appeal to the &ct that the lame 
walked (Matt xi. 5), and at another time the people wonder when, among 
other miracles, they see Mr maimed to he whole and the lame to walk (Matt. 
XV. 31). In the place of the lame^ paralyHcSy irapaXwjcot, are else- 
where brought forward (Matt, iv, 24), and especially in the detailed histories 
of cures relating to this kind of sufferers (as Matt. ix. i ff. parall., viii. 5, 
parall.), s-opaXvriKoi, and not are named. The sick man at the pool of 
Bethesda (John v, $) belongs probably to the x«»>^or$ spoken of in v. 3 ] there 
also withered^ are mentioned, and in Matt. xiL 9 ff. parall. we find the 

cure of a man who had a withered hand. As however the three last named 
cures will return to us under different heads, all that remains here for our 
examination is the cure of the paralytic Matt. ix. i ff. parall. 

As the definitions which the ancient physicians give of paralysis, though 
they all show it to have been a species of lameness, yet leave it undecided 
whether the lameness was total or partial ; ^ and as, besides, no strict adhe- 
rence to medical technicalities is to be expected from the Evangelists, we must 
gather what they understand by paralytics from their own descriptions of such 
patients. In the present passage, we read of the paralytic that he was borne 
on a bed and that to enable him to arise and carry his bed was an un- 
precedented wonder irapaSofov, whence we must conclude that he was lame, 
at least in the feet. While here there is no mention of pains, or of an acute 
character of disease, in another narrative (Matt. viii. 6) these are evidently 
presupposed when the centurion says that his servant is sieh of the /alsy, 
grievously tormetited^ — iropoXvrtKos, pcuravif^ofieroi ; so that 

under paralytics in the gospels we have at one time to understand a lameness 
without pain, at another a painful, gouty disease of the limbs.? 

In the description of the scene in which the paralytic (Matt, ix. i ff. parall.) 
is brought to Jesus, there is a remarkable gradation in the three accounts. 
Matthew says simply, that as Jesus, after an excursion to the opposite shore, 
returned to Capernaum, there was brought to him a paralytic, stretched on a 
bed. Luke describes particularly how Jesus, surrounded by a great multitude, 
chiefly Pharisees and scribes, taught and healed in a certain house, and how 
the bearers, because on account of the press they could not reach Jesus, let 
the sick man down to him through the roof. If we call to mind the structure 
of oriental houses, which had a flat roof, to which an opening led from the 
upper story and if we add to this the rabbinical manner of speaking, in 
which to the via per portum (D'nra was opposed the via per tectum 
(I'ia as a no less ordinary way for reaching the hrepi^ov upper story or 
chamber^ we cannot under the expression KaSiiyai Sia rw to let down 

through the understand anything else than that the bearers— who, either 
by ineans of stairs leading thither directly from the street, or from the roof of 
a neighbouring house, gained access to the roof of the house in which Jesus 
was, — ^let down the sick man with Jxis bed, apparently by cords, through the 
opening already existing in the roof. Mark, who, while with MattheHr he 

^ See the examples in Wetetein, B. T. 1, s. 2^4, and in Wahl’s C 1 kvss» 
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places the scene at Capemaum» agree$%ith Luke in <^e description of the 
great crowd and the consequent ascent to the roof, goes yet further than Lt]ke» 
not only in determining the number of the bearers to be four^ but also in 
making them, regardless of the opening already existing, uncover the roof and 
let down the sick man through an aperture newly broken. 

If we ask here also in which direction, upwards or downwards, the climax 
may most probably have been formed, the narrative of Mark, which stands at 
the summit, has so many difficulties that it can scarcely be regarded as nearest 
the truth. For not only have opponents asked, how could the roof be broken 
open without injury to those beneath but Olshausen himself admits that 
the disturbance of the roof, covered with tiles, partakes of the extravagant.^^ 
To avoid this, many expositors suppose that Jesus taught either in the inner 
court,^^ or in the open air in front of the house, and that the bearers only 
broke down a part of the parapet in order to let down the sick man more 
veniently. But both the phrase, &a t&v K€fiafmVf in Luke, and the expressions 
of Mark, render this conception of the thing impossible, since here neither 
can areyy mean parapet, nor dwoorrcyo^o) the breaking of the parapet, while 
i(opvTTw can only mean the breaking of a hole. Thus the disturbance of the 
roof subsists, but this is further rendered improbable on the ground that it 
was altogether superfluous, inasmuch as there was a door in every roof. 
Hence help has been sought in the supposition that the bearers indeed used 
the door previously there, but because this was too narrow for the bed of the 
patient, they widened it by the removal of the surrounding tiles.^^ Still, how- 
ever, there remains the danger to those below, and the words imply an opening 
actually made, not merely widened 

But dangerous and superfluous as such a proceeding would be in reality, 
it is easy to explain how Mark, wishing further to elaborate the narrative of 
Luke, might be led to add such a feature. Luke had said that the sick man 
was let down, so that he descended in the midst before Jesus, tfin‘po(r$€y rov 
*h}<rov. How could the people precisely hit upon this place, unless Jesus 
accidentally stood under the door of the roof, except by breaking open the 
roof above the spot where they knew him to be (ATrcoreyao-av orcyiyv oirov 
^v) ? This trait Mark the more gladly seised because it was adapted to 
place in the strongest light the zeal which confidence in Jesus infused into 
the people, and which was to be daunted by no labour. This last interest 
seems to be the key also to Luke’s departure from Matthew. In Matthew, 
who makes the bearers bring the paralytic to Jesus in the ordinary way, 
doubtless regarding the laborious conveyance of the sick man on his bed as 
itself a proof of their faith, it is yet less evident wherein Jesus sees their faith. 
If the original form of the history was that in which it appears in the first 
gospel, the temptation might easily arise to make the bearers devise a more 
conspicuous means of evincing their fruth, which, since the scene was already 
described as happening in a great crowd, might appear to be most suitably 
found in the uncommon way in which they contrived to bring their sick man 
to Jesus. 

But even the account of Matthew we cannot regard as a true narrative of a 
fact It has indeed been attempted to represent the result as a natural pntp 
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Iqr >eKid|i^i[|iiag <ib«> state of tbe oum to bo « nomms weakneas, tbe iront 
of was toe idea of toe side man that his disease must continue 
as a punitomoit of his sin ,* ^ reference has been made to analogoos cases of 
« rapid psychical cure of lameness ; and a subsequent use of long^nntinued 
cittative means has been supposed.^* But the first and last expedients are 
purely arbitrary ; and if in the alleged analogies there niay be some truth, yet 
it is dways incomparably mote probable that histories of cures of the lame 
and paralytic in accordance with messianic expectation, should be formed by 
toe legend, than that they should really have happened. In the passage ot 
Isauto already quoted (xxxv. 6), it was promised in relation to the messianic 
time : then shall the lame man leaf as a hart, rirt hXi&rax Sn IXa^os i )(fsAot, 
and iq the same connexion, v. 3, the prophet addresses to the fedile knees 
y^vara srapaktXvniva the exhortation. Be strong, Itrxyo'art, which, with the 
accompanying particulars, must have been understood literally, of a miracle 
to be expected from the Messiah, since Jesus, as we have already mentioned, 
among other proofs that he was the Ipxoimyos adduced this : aqNsarewn, 

the lame walk. 


§ 97- 

mvOLUNTARY CURES. 

Occasionally in their general statements concerning the curative power of 
JesuSj the synoptical writers remark^ that all kinds of sick people only sought 
to touch Jesus, or to lay hold on the hem of his garment, in order to be healed, 
and that immediately on this slight contact, a cure actually followed (Matt 
xiv. 36 ; Mark iii. lo, vi. 56 ; Luke vi. 19). In these cases Jesus operated, 
not, as we have hitherto always seen, with a precise aim towards any particular 
sufferer, but on entire masses, without taking special notice of each mdivi* 
dual ; his power of healing appears not here, as elsewhere, to reside in his 
will, but in his body and its coverings ; he^does not by his own voluntaiy act 
dispense its virtues, but is subject to have them drawn from him without his 
consent. 

Of this species of cure again a detailed example is preserved to us, in the 
history of the woman who had an issue of blood, which all the synoptical 
writers give, and interweave in a peculiar manner with the history of the re- 
suscitation of the daughter of Jairus, making Jesus cure the woman on his way 
to the ruler’s house (Matt ix. 20 if, ; Mark v. 25 ff. ; Luke viii. 43 ff.). On 
comparing the account of the incident in the several Evangelists, we might in 
this instance be tempted to regard that of Luke as the original, because it 
seems to offer an explanation of the uniform connexion of the two histories. 
As, namely, the duration of the woman’s sufferings is fixed by all the narrators 
at twelve years, so Luke, whom Mark follows^ gives twelve years also as the 
age of the daughter of Jairus ; a numerical similarity which might be a suffi- 
cient inducement to associate the two histories in the evangelical tradition^ 
But this reason is far too isolated by itself to warrant a decision, which can 
cnl^, proceed from a thorough comparison of the three narratives in dretr 
vanous details. Matthew describes the woman simply as yw^ 

StiSwa’inf, which signifies that she had for twelve years been to an 

important loss of blood, probAly m the form of excessive menstruatiit^ 

** Paulas, exsg. Handb. i,b, a 49^9 
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Imfce, the ^uted physician, shows liimsdf here in no degree faVinimble 
his professional brethren, for he adds that the woman bad spent all her liying 
on physicians without obtaining any help from them. Mark, yet more ttn« 
favourable, says that she had suffered many things many fkysicians^ and 
was nothing bettered^ hut rather grew worse. Those who surround Jesus when 
the woman approaches him are, according to Matthew, his disciples, according 
to Mark and Luke, a thronging multitude. After all the narrators have de- 
scribed how the woman, as timid as she was believing, came behind Jesus and 
touched the hem of his garment, Mark and Luke state that she was imme^ 
diately healed, but that Jesus, being conscious of the egress of curative power, 
asked who touched met The disciples, astonished, ask in return, how he can 
distinguish a single touch amidst so general a thronging and pressure of the 
crowd. According to Luke, he persists in his assertion ; according to Mark, 
he looks inquiringly around him in order to discover the party who had 
touched him : then, according to both these Evangelists, the woman approaches 
trembling, falls at His feet and confesses all, whereupon Jesus gives her the 
tranquillizing assurance that her faith has made her whole. Matthew has not 
this complex train of circumstances ; he merely states that after the touch 
Jesus looked round, discovered the woman, and announced to her that her 
faith had wrought her cure. 

This difference is an important one, and we need not greatly wonder that 
it induced Storr to suppose two separate cures of women afBicted in the same 
manner.^ To this expedient he was yet more decidedly determined by the 
still wider divergencies in the narrative of the resuscitation of the daughter of 
JairuSj a narrative which is interlaced with the one before us ; it is, however, 
this very interlacement which renders it totally impossible to imagine that 
Jesus, twice, on both occasions when he was on his way to restore to life the 
daughter of a Jewish ruler cured a woman who had had an issue of 

blood twelve years. While, on this consideration, criticism has long ago 
decided for the singleness of the fact on which the narratives are founded, it 
has at the same time given the preference to those of Mark and Luke as the 
most vivid and circumstantial* But, in the first place, if it be admitted that 
Mark’s addition <lAAa fioAXov eh to gelpov eXdovo-a, but rather grew wofse^ is 
merely a finishing touch from his own imagination to the expression olKlayyaer 
vir' ovSevos BepaTrevS^vai neither could be healed of any ^ which he found in Luke ; 
there seems to be the same reason for regarding this particular of Luke’s as 
an inference of his own by which he has amplified the simple statement 
olfAoppoo^aa ScoScica Sri;, which Matthew gives without any addition. If the 
woman had been ill twelve years, she must, it was thought, during that period 
have^ frequently had recourse to physicians ; and as, when contrasted with 
the ifrefficieucy of the physicians, the miraculous power of Jesus, which in- 
stantaneously wrought a cure, appeared in all the more brilliant a light ; so 
in the legend, or in the imagination of the narrators, there grew up these 
additions. What if the same observation applied to the other differences? 
That the woman according to Matthew also, only touched Jesus from behind, 
implied the effort and the hope to remain concealed; that Jesus immediately 
looked round after her, implied that he was coivscious of her touch. This 
hope on the part of the woman became the more accountable, and this con- 
sciousn^s on the part of Jesus the more marvellous, the greater the crowd 
that surrounded Jesus and pressed upon him*; hence the comp^ionship of the 
disciples in Matthew is by the other two Evangdists chiipged into a thfmging 

\ djj^n Zwe<;k der evang* Oesdii^te end dcr Briefe Jcfc., a 351 f. 
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of tho pmlHtude (/3XArc($rov iyKov trvvBXifi&vrd ir«). Again/Matthew mentions^ 
that Jesus looked round after the woman touched him ; on this circumstance 
the supposition might be founded that he had perceived her touch in a peculiar 
manner \ hence the scene was further worked up, and we are shown how 
Jesus, though pressed on all sides, had yet a special consciousness of that 
particular touch by the healing power which it Imd drawn from him ; while 
the simple feature ^tcnpa^cls kuI ISlay avr^u, he fumed him adouf, and when he 
saw her^ in Matthew, is transformed into an inquiry and a searching glance 
around upon the crowd to discover the woman, who then is represented as* 
coming forward, trembling, to make her confession. Lastly, on a comparison 
of Matt. xiv. 36, the point of this narrative, even as given in the first gospel, 
appears to lie in the fact that simply to touch the clothes of Jesus had in itself 
a healing efficacy. Accordingly, in the propagation of this history, there was 
a continual effort to make the result follow immediately on the touch, and 
to represent Jesus as remaining, even after the cure, for some time uncertain 
with respect to the individual who had touched him, a circumstance which is 
in contradiction with that superior knowledge elsewhere attributed to Jesus. 
Thus, under every aspect, the narrative in the first gospel presents itself as 
the earlier and more simple, that of the second and third as a later and more 
embellished formation of the legend. 

As regards the common substance of the narratives, it has in recent times 
been a difficulty to all theologians, whether orthodox or rationalistic, that the 
curative power of Jesus should have been exhibited apart from his volition. 
Paulus and Olshausen agree in the opinion,’ that the agency of Jesus is thus 
reduced too completely into the domain of physical nature; that Jesus would 
then be like a magnetiser who in operating on a nervous patient is conscious 
of a diminution of strength, or like a charged electrical battery, which a mere 
touch will discharge. Such an idea of Christ, thinks Olshausen, is repugnant 
to the Christian consciousness, which determines the fulness of power resident 
in Jesus to have been entirely under the governance of his will ; and this will 
to have been guided by a knowledge of the moral condition of the persons to 
be healed. It is therefore supposed that Jesus fully recognized the woman 
even without seeing her, and considering that she might be spiritually won- 
over to him by this bodily succour, he consciously communicated to her an 
influx of his curative power ; but in order to put an end to her false shame 
and constrain her to a confession, he behaved as if he knew not who had 
touched him. But the Christian consciousness, in cases of this kind, means 
nothing else than the advanced religious culture of our age, which cannot 
appropriate the antiquated ideas of the Bible. Now this consciousness must 
be neutral where we are concerned, not with the dogmatical appropriation, 
but purely with the exegetical discovery of the biblical ideas. The interfer- 
ence of this alleged Christian consciousness is the secret of the majority of 
exegetical errors, and in the present instance it has led the above named 
commentators astray from the evident sense of the text. For the question of 
Jesus in both the more detailed narratives rk o d^^dfji^os ; who touched 
mef repeated as it is in Luke, and strengthened as it is in Mark by a search- 
ing glance around, has the appearance of being meant thoroughly in earnest; 
and indeed it is the object of these two Evar^elists to place the miraculous 
nature of the curative power of Jesus in a particularly clear light fay showing 
that the mere touching of his clothes accompanied by faith, no previous* 
Imowledge on his past of tl;^ person who touched, nor so much as a word 

* Exqi;. Hsndfa. r, b, s. 524 f* ; bibl Comm, i, s. iaf L; comp. TnunAUiket, i.. 
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4B!om him, being requisite, was sufficient 16 obtain a cure. Nay, even 
ally, in the more concise account of Matthew, the expressions wpotnAMtnt 
iSn-urfitv ^aro having come behind him^ she touched^ and itrtarpa^U aal t&lia 
•avr^ he turned him about^ and when he saw her^ clearly imply that Jesus knew 
the woman only after she had touched him. If then, it is not to be proved 
that Jesus had a knowledge of the woman previous to her cute and a special 
will to heal her ; nothing remains for those who will not admit an involuntary 
exhibition of curative power in Jesus, but to suppose in him a constant 
general will to cure, with which it was only necessary that faith on the part of 
the diseased person should concur, in order to produce an actual cure. But 
that, notwithstanding the absence of a special direction of the will to the cure 
of this woman on the part of Jesus, she was restored to health, simply by her 
faith, without even touching his clothes, is assuredly not the idea of the 
Evangelists. On the contrary, it is their intention to substitute for an indi- 
vidual act of the will on the pait of Jesus, the touch on the part of the sick 
person ; this it is which, instead of the former, brings into action the latent 
power of Jesus : so that the materialistic character of the representation is not 
in this way to be avoided. 

A step further was necessary to the rationalistic interpretation, which not 
only with modern supranaturalism regards as incredible the unconscious efflux 
of curative power from Jesus, but also denies in general any efflux of such 
power, and yet wishes to preserve unattainted the historical veracity of the 
Evangelists. According to this system, Jesus was led to ask who touched 
him, solely because he fblt himself held back in his progress ; the assertion 
that consciousness of a departure of power, Svvap,i$ was the cause 

of his question, is a mere inference of the two narrators, of whom the one, 
Mark, actually gives it as his own observation ; and it is only Luke who 
incorporates it with the question of Jesus. TTie cure of the woman was 
effected by means of her exalted confidence, in consequence of which when 
4she touched the hem of Jesus she was seized with a violent shuddermg in her 
whole nervous system, which probably caused a sudden contraction of the 
relaxed vessels ; at the first moment she could only believe, not certainly 
know that she was cured, and only by degrees, probably after the use of 
means recommended to her by Jesus, did the malady entirely cease.^ But 
who can represent to himself the timid touch of a sick woman whose design 
was to remain concealed, and whose faith rendered her certain of obtaining 
n cure by the slightest touch, as a grasp which arrested the progress of Jesus, 
pressed upon as he was, according to Mark and Luke, by the crowd ? Fur- 
ther, what a vast conception of the power of confidence is demanded by the 
opinion, that it healed a disease, of twelve years’ duration without the concur- 
rence of any real force on the part of Jesus 1 Lastly, if the Evangelists are 
jsuppos^d to have put into the mouth of Jesus an inference of their own (that 
healing efficacy had gone out of him) — ^if they are supposed to have descnbed 
a gradual cure as an instantaneous one ,* then, with the renunciation of thes^ 
particulars all warrant for the historical reality of the entire narrative falls ta 
the ground, and at the same time all necessity for tioubling ourselves with 
the natural interpretation. ^ 

In fact, if we only examine the narrative before us somewhat more dosdjr, 
and compare it with kindred anecdotes, we cannot remain in doubt as to its 
proper character. As here and in some other passages it is nmrated of Je$u% 
shat the siek were cur^ by the bare touch of bis dothes : so in the Acts we 
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m fold that the handkmhUft crovSc^ and of Paul cured all 

kl^of sick persons to whom they were applied (xia. ix f.), and that the 
very shadow <k Peter was believed to have the same efficacy (v. 15) ; while 
the apocryphal gospels represent a mass of cures to have been wrought by* 
means of the swaddling bands of the infant Jesus^ and the water in which he 
was washed.^ In reading these last histories, every one knows that he is in* 
the realm of fiction and legend i but wherein are the cures wrought by the 
pocket-handkerchiefs of Paul to be distinguished from those wrought by the 
swaddling bands of Jesus, unless it be that the latter proceeded from a child, 
the former from a man ? It is certain that if the story relative to Paul were 
not found in a canonical book, every one would deem it fabulous, and yet 
the credibility of the narratives should not be concluded from the assumed 
origin of the book which contains them, but on the contrary, our judgment 
of the book must be founded on the nature of its particular narratives. But 
again, between these cures by the pocket-handkerchiefs and those by the 
touch of the hem of the garment, there is no essential distinction. In both 
cases we have the contact of objects which are in a merely external connexion 
with the worker of the miracle ; with the single difference, that this connexion 
is with regard to the pocket-handkerchiefs an interrupted one, with regard ta 
the clothes a continuous one ; in both cases again, results which, even accord- 
ing to the orthodox view, are only derived from the spiritual namre of the- 
men in question, and are to be regarded as acts of their will in virtue of its 
union with the divine, are reduced to physical effects and effluxes. The sub- 
ject thus descends from the religious and theological sphere to the natural^ 
and physical, because a man with a power of healing resident in his body, 
and floating as an atmosphere around him, would belong to the objects of 
natural science, and not of religion. But natural science is not able to^ 
accredit such a healing power by sure analogies or clear definitions ; hence 
these cures, being driven from the objective to the subjective region, roust 
receive their explanation from psychology. Now psychology, taking into 
account the power of imagination and of faith, will certainly allow the possi- 
bility that without a real curative power in the reputed miracle-worker, solely 
by the strong confidence of the diseased person that he possesses this power,, 
bodily maladies which have a close connexion with the nervous system may 
be cured ; but when we seek for historical vouchers for this possibility, criti- 
cism, which must here be called to aid, will soon show that a far greater 
number of such cures has been invented by the faith of others, than has been' 
performed by the parties alleged to be concerned. Thus it is in itself by no* 
me£tns impossible, that through strong faith in the healing power residing 
even in the clothes and handkerchiefs of Jesus and the apostles, many sick 
persons on touching these articles were conscious of real benefit ; but it is at 
least equally probable, that only after the death of these me^ when their 
fame in the church was ever on the increase, anecdotes of this kind were 
believingly narrated, and it depends on the nature of the accounts, for which 
of the two alternatives we are to decide. In the general statement in the 
Gospels and the Acts, which speak of whole masses having been cured in the' 
above way, this accumulation at an^ rate is traditional. As to the detailed, 
history which we have beeniexamining, in its representation that the womanr 
had suffered twelve years from a very obstinate disease, and one the least 
susceptible of merely psychical influence, and that the cure was performed by 
power consciously emitted from Jesus, instead of by the imagination of thb 
patient : so large a potion betrays itself to be mythical that we can, no longer 
discaia any historical elements, and must regard the whole as legendary « 

* Vid. Evangelium infantise arabicun, ap. Fabricius and ItldlOk 
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r It is not difficult to see what might give rise to this branch of the eyanj^l!^ 
^ miraculous l^end) in distinction from others. The faith of the popular 
mind, dependent on the senses, and incapable of apprehending^ the diidne 
through the medium of thought alone, strives perpetually to draw it down into 
material existence. Hence, according to a later opinion, the saint must con* 
tinue to work miracles when his bones are distributed as relics, and the body 
of Christ must be present in the transubstantiated host ; hence also, according 
to an idea developed much earlier, the curative power of the men celebrated 
in the New Testament must be attached to their body and its coverings. 
The less the church retained of the words of Jesus, the more tenaciously she 
clung to the efficacy of his mantle, and the further she was removed from the 
free spiritual energy of the apostle Paul, the more consolatory was the idea of 
carrying home his curative energy in a pocket-handkerchief 
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CURES AT A DISTANCE. 

The cures performed at a distance are, properly speaking, the opposite 01 
these involuntary cures. The latter are effected by mere corporeal contact 
without a special act of the will ; the former solely by the act of the will with- 
out corporeal contact, or even local proximity. But there immediately arises 
this objection : if the curative power of Jesus was so material that it dispensed 
itself involuntarily at a mere touch, it cannot have been so spiritual that the 
simple will could convey it over considerable distances ; or conversely, if it 
was so spiritual as to act apart from bodily presence, it cannot have been so 
material as to dispense itself independently of the will. Since we have pro- 
nounced the purely physical mode of influence in Jesus to be improbable, 
free space is left to us for the purely spiritual, and our decision on the latter 
will therefore depend entirely on the examination of the narratives and the 
facts themselves. 

As proofs that the curative power of Jesus acted thus at a distance, 
Matthew and Luke narrate to us the cure of the sick servant of a centurion 
at Capernaum, John that of the son of a nobleman /JacrcAucos, at the same 
place (Matt. viii. 5 ff. ; Luke vii. i ff. ; John iv. 46 ff.) ; and again Matthew 
^xv. 22 ff.), and Mark (vii. 25 ff.), that of the daughter of the Canaanitish 
woman. Of these examples, as in the summary narration of the last there is 
nothing peculiar, we have here to consider the two first only. The common 
•opinion is, that Matthew and Luke do indeed narrate the same fact, but John 
one distinct from this, since his narrative differs from that of the two others 
in the following particulars : firstly, the place from which Jesus cures, is in 
the synoptical gospels the place where the sick man resides, Capernaum, in 
John a different one, namely, Cana; secondly, the time at which the synop- 
tists lay thd incident, namely, when Jesus is in the act of returning home after 
his Sermon on the Mount, is different from that assigned to it in the fourth 
gospel, which is immediately after the return of Jesus from the first passover 
and his ministry in Samaria ; thirdly, the sick person is according to the 
former the slave, according to the latter the son of the suppliant ; but the 
rnost important divergencies are those which relate, fourthly, to the suppliant 
himself, for in the firs^t and third gospels he is a military person (an 
4 KaToi/Tapx<«), in the fourth a person in office at court (/8a(riAA#cos), according 
to the former' (Matt v^ 10 ff.), a Crentile, according to the latter without 
4 oubt a Jew; ^boveidl^ the synoptfets make Jesus eulogize him as a pattern 
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of the most fervent^ bumble faiths becau^i in the conviction that Jesus could 
euro at a distance, he prevented him from going to his house; whereas in 
John, on the contrary, he is blamed for his weak faith which required signs 
and wonders, because he thought the presence of Jesus in his house necessary 
(br the purpose of the cure.^ 

These divergencies are certainly important enough to be a reason, with 
those who regard them from a certain point of view, for maintaining the dis- 
tihetion of the fact lying at the foundation of the synoptical narratives from 
that reported by John : only this accuracy of discrimination must be earned 
throughout, and the diversities between the two synoptical narratives them- 
selves must not be overlooked. First, even in the designation of the person 
of the patient they are not perfectly in unison ; Luke calls him SovXos &rcfior, 
a servant who was dear to the centurion ; in Matthew, the latter calls him 
A irais /tov, which may equally mean either a son or a servant^ and as the 
centurion when speaking (v. 9) of his servant, uses the word SoyXos, while the 
cured individual is again (v. 13) spoken of as A ?rais avrov, it seems^ most 
probable that the former sense was intended. With respect to his disease, 
the man is described by Matthew as trapaXvnicos /}a<ravt{oficvof a pesra^ 
lytic grievously tormefiied ; Luke is not only silent as to this species of disease, 
but he is thought by many to presuppose a different one, since after the 
indefinite expression #caico^ cxw, being iU^ he adds, ^/xeWc reXevrar, was ready 
to ifr, and paralysis is not generally a rapidly fatal malady.^ But the most 
important difference is one which runs through the entire narrative, namely, 
that aU which according to Matthew the centurion does in his own person, is 
in Luke done by messengers, for here in the first instance he makes the 
entreaty, not personally, as in Matthew, but through the medium of the 
Jewish elders, and when he afterwards wishes to prevent Jesus from entering 
his house, he does not come forward himself, but commissions some friends 
to act in his stead. To reconcile this difference, it is usual to refer to the 
rule : quod quis per alium facit, etc,*^ If then it be said, and indeed no other 
conception of the matter is possible to expositors who make such an appeal, 
— Matthew well knew that between the ceniarion and Jesus everything was 
transacted by means of deputies, but for the sake of brevity, he employed the 
figure of speech above alluded to, and represented him as himself accosting 
Jesus : Storr is perfectly right in his opposing remark, that scarcely any 
historian would so perseveringly carry that metonymy through an entire 
narrative, especially in a case where, on the one hand, the figure of speech is 
by no means so obvious as when, for example, that is ascribed to a general 
which is done by his soldiers \ and where, on the other hand, precisely this 
point, whether the person acted for himself or through others, is of some 
consequence to a full estimate of his character.^ With laudable consistency, 
therefore, Storr, as he believed it necessary to refer the narrative of the fourth 
gospel to a separate fact from that of the first and third, on account of the 
important differences ; so, on account of the divergencies which he found 
between the two last, pronounces these also to be narratives of two separate 
events. If any one wonder that at three different times so entirely similar a 
cure should have happened at the same place (for according to John also, the 
patient lay and was cured at«Capernaum), Storr on his side wonders how it 
can be regarded as in the least improbable that in Capernaum at two different 

^ See the o^ervations of Paulas, LUclu, Thpluck, and Olshausei^ in loc, 

* Schleieroiacher, iiber den Lukas, s. 92. 

* Augustin, de consens.** evang. i. 20; Paulus, ex^. Handb. i, b, a. 7091 Kfister, 
Immanuel, a. 6^ 

* Ueber den 2weck jesu, u. a f«, a 351. 
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periods two centurions should have hftd each a sick servant^ and that agaui 
at another time a nobleman should have bad a sick son at the same place ; 
that (he second centurion (Luke) should have heard the histoiy of the 6 rstf 
have applied in a similar manner to Jesus, and sought to surpass his example 
of humility, as the first centurion (Matthew), to whom the earlier history of 
the nobleman (John) was known, wished to surpass the weak faith of the 
latter ; and lastly, that Jesus cured all the three patients in the same manner 
at a distance. But the incident of a distinguished official person appl][ing to 
Jesus to cure a dependent or relative, and of Jesus at a distance operating on 
the latter in such a manner, that about the time in which Jesus pronounced 
the curative word, the patient at home recovered, is so singular in its kind 
that a threefold repetition of it may be regarded as impossible, and even the 
supposition that it occurred twice only, has difficulties ; hence it is our task 
to ascertain whether the three narratives may not be traced to a single 
root 

Now the narrative of the fourth Evangelist which is most generdly held to 
be distinct, has not only an affinity with the synoptical narratives in the out- 
line already given ; but in many remarkable details either one or the other of 
the synoptists agrees more closely with John than with his fellow synoptist. 
Thus, while in designating the patient as irats, Matthew may be held to 
accord with the vIo( of John, at least as probably as with the SoGXos of Luke ; 
Matthew and John decidedly agree in this, that according to both the func- 
tionary at Capernaum applies in his own person to Jesus, and not as in Luke 
by deputies. On the other hand, the account of John a^ees with that of 
Luke in its description of the state of the patient ; in neither is there any 
mention of the paralysis of which Matthew speaks, but the patient is de- 
scribed as near death, in Luke by the words ^/icXXc reXevr^v, in John by 
^ficXXcv dLvodvii(TK€iy, in addition to which it is incidentally implied in the 
latter, v. 52, that the disease was accompanied by a feoer^ Trvpcros. In the 
account of the manner in which Jesus effected the cure of the patient, and in 
which his cure was made known, John stands again on the side of Matthew 
in opposition to Luke. While namely, the latter has not an express assur- 
ance on the part of Jesus that the servant was healed, the two former make 
him say to the officer, in very similar terms, the one, waye, kuI ws heUrrtotTos 
yevtfOifru} coi, Go thy way^ and as thou hast believed so shall it be done unto 
thee^ the other, «ro/ocvov, 0 <rov (y, Go thy way^ thy son liveth ; and the con- 
clusion of Matthew also, ical liSri 6 irats airov iv rg &p^ has at least in 
its form more resemblance to the statement of John, that by subsequent 
inquiry the father ascertained it to be iv iKtlvg rg &pq., at the same hour in 
which Jesus had spoken the word that his son had begun to amend, than to 
the statement of Luke, that the messengers when they returned found the 
sick man restored to health. In another point of this conclusion, however^ 
the agreement with John is transferred from Matthew again to Luke. In 
both Luke and John, namely, a kind of embassy is spoken of, which towards 
the close of the narrative comes out of the house of the officer ; in the former 
it consists of the centurion’s friends, whose errand it is to dissuade Jesus from 
giving himself unnecessary trouble ; in the latter, of servants who rejoicingly 
meet their master and bring him the news of his ’-son’s recovery. Unques- 
tionably where three narratives are so thoroughly entwined with each other 
as these, we ought not merely to pronounce two of them identical and allow 
one to stand for a distinct fact, but must rather either distinguish all, or blend 
all into one. The latter course was adopted by Semler, after older examples,^ 


* Vid. LUcke, 1, s. 552. 
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and Tboluck has at least declared it possible. But with such expositors the 
next object is so to explain the divergencies of the three narrative^ that no 
one of the Evangelists may seem to have said anything false. With respect 
to the irank of the applicant, they make the /Sao-iAiads in John a military 
officer, for whom the (KarQyrapxoi of the two others would only be a more 
specific designation ; as regards the main point, however, namely, the conduct 
of the applicant, it is thought that the different narrators may have repre* 
sented the ev^t in different periods of its progress ; that is, John may have 
given the earlier circumstance, that Jesus complained of the originally weak 
faith of the suppliant, the synoptists only the later, that he praised its rapid 
growth. We have already shown how it has been supposed possible, in a yet 
easier manner, to adjust the chief difference between the two synoptical 
accounts relative to the mediate or immediate entreaty. But this effort to 
explmn the contradictions between the three narratives in a favourable man- 
ner is altogether vain. There still subsist these difficulties : the synoptists 
thought of the applicant as a centurion, the fourth Evangelist as a courtier ; 
the former as strong, the latter as weak in faith ; John and Matthew imagined 
that he applied in his own person to Jesus ; Luke, that out of modesty he 
sent deputies.® 

Which then represents the fact in the right way, which in the wrong ? If 
we take first the two synoptists by themselves, expositors with one voice 
declare that Luke gives the more correct account. First of all, it is thought 
improbable that the patient should have been, as Matthew says, a paralytic, 
since in the case of a disease so seldom fatal the modest centurion would 
scarcely have met Jesus to implore his aid immediately on his entrance into 
the city : ^ as if a very painful disease such as is described by Matthew did 
not render desirable the quickest help, and as if there were any want of 
modesty in asking Jesus before he reached home to utter a healing word. 
Rather, the contrary relation between Matthew and Luke seems probable 
from the observation, that the miracle, and consequently also the disease of 
the person cured miraculously, is never diminished in tradition but always 
exaggerated] hence the tormented paralytic would more probably be heightened 
into one rea{fy to dte, tcAcvt^v, than the latter reduced to a mere 

sufferer. But especially the double message in Luke is, according to Schleier- 
macher, a feature very unlikely to have been invented. How if, on the con- 
trary, it very plainly manifested itself to be an invention ? While in Matthew 
the centurion, on the offer of Jesus to accompany him, seeks to prevent him 
by the objection : Zordy / am not worthy that thou skouldest come under my 
roofy in Luke he adds by the mouth of his messenger, wherefore neither 
thought JT myself worthy to come unto theey by which we plainly discover the 
conclusion on which the second embassy was founded. If the man declared 
himself unworthy that Jesus should come to him, he cannot, it was thought, 
have held himself worthy to come to Jesus ] an exaggeration of his humility 
by which the narrative of Luke again betrays its secondary character. The 
first embassy seems to have originated in the desire to introduce a previous 
recommendation of the centurion as a motive for the promptitude with which 
Jesus offered to enter the house of a Gentile. The Jewish elders, after having 
informed Jesus of the case of disease, add that he was worthy for whom he 
should do ihisy for he loveth our nation and has built us a synagogue ; a recom- 
mendation the tenor of which is notunUke what Luke (Acts x. aa) makes the 

■ Frltasch^ in Matth. p. 310 : discrepat autem Lucas ita a Maithd ndrHttiofUy ui cen^ 
tuHonem nm iprnm vcnisse ad Jsmm) sed per legates cum ee egisse tradat ; qu^ disstdmH* 
bM pacem edtrudercy deni nege intefpretis esse, 

* Sdilriennacher, ut sup. s. i. 
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messengers of Cornelius say to Peter to induce him to return with them, 
namely, that the centurion was a just man^ and me that feareth Gad^ and in 
goad report among all the nation of the Jews. That the double embassy can- 
not have been original, appears the most clearly from the &ct^ that by it the 
narrative of Luke loses all coherence. In Matthew all hangs well together : 
the centurion first describes to Jesus the state of the sufferer, and either leaves 
it to Jesus to decide what he shall next do, or before he prefers his request 
Jesus anticipates him by the offer to go to his house, which the centurion 
declines in the manner stated. Compare with this his strange conduct in 
Luke : he first sends to Jesus by the Jewish elders the request that he will 
come and heal his servant, but when Jesus is actually coming, repents that 
he has occasioned him to do so, and asks only for a miraculous word from 
Jesus. The supposition that the first request proceeded solely from the 
elders and not from the centurion ^ runs counter to the express words of the 
Evangelist, who by the expressions : dircorciXc — irpc<r) 3 vrcpovg — ipwriay airov^ 
he sent — the elders — beseeching him^ represents the prayer as coming from the 
centurion himself j and that the latter by the word ikOwy meant only that 
Jesus should come into the neighbourhood of his house, but when he saw 
that Jesus intended actually to enter his house, declined this as too great a 
favour, — ^is too absurd a demeanour to attribute to a man who otherwise 
appears sensible, and of whom for this reason so capricious a change of mind 
as is implied in the text of Luke, was still less to be expected. The whole 
difficulty would have been avoided, if Luke had put into the mouth of the 
first messengers, as Matthew in that of the centurion, only the entreaty, 
direct or indirect, for a cure in general ; and then after Jesus had offered to 
go to the house where the patient lay, had attributed to the same messengers 
the modest rejection of this offer. But on the one hand, he thought it 
requisite to furnish a motive for the resolution of Jesus to go into the Gen- 
tile’s house ; and on the other, tradition presented him with a deprecation of 
this personal trouble on the part of Jesus : he was unable to attribute the 
prayer and the deprecation to the same persons, and he was therefore obliged 
to contrive a second embassy. Hereby, however, the contradiction was only 
apparently avoided, since both embassies are sent by the centurion. Perhaps 
also the centurion who was unwilling that Jesus should take the trouble to 
enter his house, reminded Luke of the messenger who warned Jairus not to 
trouble the master to enter his house, likewise ^ter an entreaty that he would 
come into the house ; and as the messenger says to Jairus, according to him 
and Mark, fiif crKvWe rov SiSdo'icaXov, trouble not the master (Luke viii. 49), 
so here he puts into the mouth of the second envoys, the words, Kvpic 
iTKvXXov, Lord, trouble not thyself although such an order has a reason only 
in the case of Jairus, in whose house the state of things had been changed 
since the first summons by the death of his daughter, and none at all in that 
of the centurion whose servant still remained in the same state. 

Modem expositors are deterred from the identification of all the three 
narratives, by the fear that it may present John in the light of a narrator who 
has not apprehended the scene with sufficient accuracy, and has even mis* 
taken its main drift ^ Were they nevertheless to venture on a union, they 
would as far as possible vindicate to the fouftfa gospel the most origin^ 
account of the &cts \ a position of which we shall forthwith test the security, 
by an examination of the intrinsic character of the narratives. That the sup- 
pliant is according to the fourth Evangelist a while according to 

the two others he is ah IxardvrofiX^s, is an indmerent ^particular from which 

• Kuin&l, 10 Matt., p. %%l £, 

* Tholuck, in loc . ; Hass, i 68, Aom. a. 
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we can draw no conclusion on either side ; and it may appear to be the same 
with the divergency as to the relation of the diseased person to the one who 
entreats his cure. If, however, it be asked with reference to the last point, 
from which of the three designations the other two could most easily have 
arisen ? it can scarcely be supposed that the vtos of John became in a de- 
scending line, first the doubtful term wats, and then SoSXos ; and even the 
reverse ascending order is here less probable than the intermediate alterna- 
tive, that out of the ambiguous irai? there branched off in one direc- 

tion the sense of servant^ as in Luke ; in the other, of son^ as in John. We 
have already remarked, that the description of the patient’s state in John, as 
well as in Luke, is an enhancement on that in Matthew, and consequently of 
later origin. As regards the difference in the locality, from the point of view 
now generally taken in the comparative criticism of the gospels, the decision 
would doubtless be, that in the tradition from which the synoptical writers 
drew, the place from which Jesus performed the miracles was confounded 
with that in which the sick person lay, the less noted Cana being absorbed 
in the celebrated Capernaum \ whereas John, being an eye-witness, retained 
the more correct details. But the relation between the Evangelists appears 
to stand thus only when John is assumed to have been an eye-witness ; if the 
critic seeks, as he is bound to do, to base his decision solely on the intrinsic 
character of the narratives, he will arrive at a totally different result. Here 
is a narrative of a cure performed at a distance, in which the miracle appears 
the greater, the wider the distance between the curer and the cured. Would 
oral tradition, in propagating this narrative, have the tendency to diminish 
that distance, and consequently the miracle, so that in the account of John, 
who makes Jesus perform the cure at a place from which the nobleman does 
not reach his son until the following day, we should have the original narra- 
tive, in that of the synoptists on the contrary, who represent Jesus as being 
in the same town with the sick servant, the one modified by tradition ? Only 
the converse of this supposition can be held accordant with the nature of the 
legend, and here again the narrative of John manifests itself to be a tra- 
ditional one. Again, the preciseness with which the hour of the patient’s 
recovery is ascertained in the fourth gospel has a highly fictitious appearance. 
The simple expression of Matthew, usually found at the conclusion of his- 
tories of cures ; he was healed in the self-same houry is dilated into an inquiry 
on the part of the father as to the hour in which the son began to amend, an 
answer from the servants that yesterday at the seventh hour the fever left 
him, and lastly the result, that in the very hour in which Jesus had said, 
Th^ son liveth, the recovery took place. This is a solicitous accuracy, a 
tediousness of calculation, that seems to bespeak the anxiety of the narrator 
to establish the miracle, rather than to show the real course of the event In 
representing the /JacriXiKos as conversing personally with Jesus, the fourth 
gospel has preserved the original simplicity of the narrative better than the 
third ; though as has been remarked, the servants who come to meet their 
master in the former seem to be representatives of Luke’s second embassy. 
But in the main point of difference, relative to the character of the applicant, 
it might be thought that, even according to our own standard, the preference 
must be given to John before the two other narrators. For if that narrative 
is the more legendary, which exhibitsi^an effort at aggrandizement or embel- 
lishment, it might be said that the applicant whose faith is in John rather 
weak, b in Luke embelli^ed into a model of faith. It is not, however, on 
embellbhment in general that legend or the inventive narrator is bent, but on 
embellishment in subservience to their grand object, which in the gospels is 
the glorification of Jesus; and viewed in this light, the embellishment will in 
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two respects be found on the side of John. First, as this Evangelist con* 
tinualty aims to exhibit the pre-eminence of Jesus^ by presenting a contrast to 
it in the weakness of all who are brought into communication with him, $0 
here this purpose might be served by representing the suppliant as weak rather 
than strong in faith. The reply, however, which he puts into the mouth of 
Jesus, Unless ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe^ has proved too 
severe, for which reason it reduces most of our commentators to perplexity. 
Secondly, it might seem unsuitable that Jesus should allow himself to be 
diverted from his original intention of entering the house in which the patient 
was, and thus appear to be guided by external circumstances ; it might be 
regarded as more consistent with his character that he should originally re- 
solve to effect the cure at a distance instead of being persuaded to this by 
another. If then, as tradition said, the suppliant did nevertheless make a 
kind of remonstrance, this must have had an opposite drift to the one in the 
synoptical gospels, namely, to induce Jesus to a journey to the house where 
the patient lay. 

In relation to the next question, the possibility and the actual course of the 
incident before us, the natural interpretation seems to find the most pliant 
material in the narrative of John. Here, it is remarked, Jesus nowhere says 
that he will effect the patient’s cure, he merely assures the father that his son 
is out of danger (o vioi <rov and the father, when he finds that the favour* 
able turn of his son’s malady coincides with the time at which he was con- 
versing with Jesus, in no way draws the inference that Jesus had wrought 
the cure at a distance. Hence, this history is only a proof that Jesus by 
means of his profound acquaintance with semeiology, was able, on receiving 
a description of the patient’s state, correctly to predict the course of his 
disease ; that such a description is not here given is no proof that Jesus had 
not obtained it ; while further this proof of knowledge is called a cny/jictov 
(v. 54) because it was a sign of a kind of skill in Jesus which John had not 
before intimated, namely, the ability to predict the cure of one dangerously 
ilL^® But, apart from the misinterpretation of the word cr?7/xeIov, and the in- 
terpolation of a conversation not intimated in the text; this view of the 
matter would place the character and even the understanding of Jesus in the 
most equivocal light. For if we should pronounce a physician imprudent, 
who in the case of a patient believed to be dying of fever, should even from 
his own observation of the symptoms, guarantee a cure, and thus risk his 
reputation : how much more rashly would Jesus have acted, had he, on the 
mere description of a man who was not a physician, given assurance that a 
disease was attended with no danger ? We cannot ascribe such conduct to 
him, because it would be in direct contradiction with his general conduct, and 
the impression which he left on his cotemporaries. If then Jesus merely 
predicted the cure without effecting it, he must have been assured of it in a 
more certain manner than by natural reasoning, — he must have known it in a 
supernatural manner. This is the turn given to the narrative by one of the 
most recent commentators on the gospel of John. He puts the question, 
whether we have here a miracle of knowledge or of power ; and as there is no 
mention of an immediate effect from the words of Jesus, while elsewhere in 
the fourth gospel the superior knowledge of Jesdk is especially held up to our 
view, he is of opinion that Jesus, by means of his higher nature, merely knew 
that at that moment the dangerous crisis ef the disease was past^J But if 
our gospel frequently exhibits the stxperior knowledge of Jesus, this proves 
nothing to the purpose, for it just as ftequently directs our attention to hia 
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superior power. Farther, where the supernatural knowledge of Jesus is con- 
cerned, this is plainly stated (as i. 49, ii. 25, vi. 64), and hence if a super- 
natural cognizance of the already effected cure of the boy had been intended, 
John would have made Jesus speak on this occasion as he did before to 
Nathanael, and tell the father that he already saw his son on his bed in an 
ameliorated state. On the contrary, not only is there no intimation of the 
exercise of superior knowledge, but we are plainly enough given to under- 
stand that there was an exercise of miraculous power. When the sudden 
cure of one at the point of death is spoken of, the immediate question is, 
What brought about this unexpected change ? and when a narrative which 
elsewhere makes miracles follow on the word of its hero, puts into his mouth 
an assurance that the patient lives, it is only the mistaken effort to diminish 
the marvellous, which can prevent the admission, that in this assurance the 
author means to give the cause of the cure. 

In the case of the synoptical narratives, the supposition of a mere predic- 
tion will not suffice, since here the father (Matt v. 8) entreats the exercise of 
healing power, and Jesus (v. 13), accedes to this entreaty. Hence every way 
would seem to be closed to the natural interpretation (for the distance of 
Jesus from the patient made all physical or psychical influence impossible), if 
a single feature in the narrative had not presented unexpected help. This 
feature is the cotnparison which the centurion institutes between himself and 
Jesus. As he need only speak a word in order to see this or that command 
performed by his soldiers and servants, so, he concludes, it would cost Jesus 
no more than a word to restore his servant to health. Out of this comparison 
it has been found possible to extract an intimation that as on the side of the 
centurion, so on that of Jesus, human proxies were thought of. According to 
this, the centurion intended to represent to Jesus, that he need only speak a 
word to one of his disciples, and the latter would go with him and cure his 
servant, which is supposed to have forthwith happened.^* But as this would 
be the first instance in which Jesus had caused a cure to be wrought by his 
disciples, and the only one in which he 'commissions them immediately to 
perform a particular cure, how could this peculiar circumstance be silently 
presupposed in the otherwise detailed narrative of Luke ? Why, since this 
narrator is not sparing in spinning out the rest of the messenger’s speech, 
does he stint the few words which would have explained all — the simple ad- 
dition after diri Adyy, speak the word^ of Iri rwv to one of thy disciples^ 

or something similar ? But, above all, at the close of the narrative, where 
the result is told, this mode of interpretation falls into the greatest perplexity, 
not merely through the silence of the narrator, but through his positive state- 
ment. Luke, namely, concludes with the information that when the friends 
of the centurion returned into the house, they found the servant already 
recovered. Now, if Jesus had caused the cure by sending with the messen- 
gers one or more of his disciples, the patient could only begin gradually to 
be better after the disciples bad come into the house with the messengers ; 
he could not have been already well on their arrival. Paulus indeed sup- 
poses that the messengers lingered for some time listening to the discourse of 
Jesus, and that thus the disciples arrived before them j but how the former 
could so unnecessarily linger, and how the Evangelist could have been silent 
op this point as well as on the commission of the disciples, he omits to ex*- 
plain.'’ Whether instead of the disciples, we hold that which corresponds on 
the side of Jesus to tbe soldiers of the centurion to be demons of disease,^ 

** Paulus, exeg* Haudh. r, b, s. 710 f. ; Natiarliche Geschidrte, a s. sBs ft 
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fninistering angels, or merely the word and the curative power of Jesus ; 
in any oue there remains to us a miracle wrought at a distance. 

This kind of agency on the part of Jesus is, according to the admission 
even of such commentators as have not generally any repugnance to the 
miraculous, attended with special difficulty, because from the want of the per- 
sonal presence of Jesus, and its beneficial influence on the patient, we are 
deprived of every possibility of rendering the cure conceivable by means of an 
analogy observable in nature.^® Accor&ng to Olshausen, indeed, this distant, 
influence has its analogies; namely, in animal magnetism.^’' I will not 
directly contest this, but only point out the limits within which, so far as my 
knowledge extends, this phenomenon confines itself in the domain of animal 
magnetism. According to our experience hitherto, the cases in which one 
person can exert an influence over another at a distance are only two : first, 
the magnetizer or an individual in magnetic relation to him can act thus on 
the somnambule, but this distant action must always be preceded by immediate 
contact,— a preliminary which is not supposed in the relation of Jesus to the 
patient in our narrative ; secondly, such an influence is found to exist in 
persons who are themselves somnambules, or otherwise under a disordered 
state of the nerves : neither of which descriptions can apply to Jesus. If thus 
such a cure of distant persons as is ascribed to Jesus in our narratives, far 
outsteps the extreme limits of natural causation, as exhibited in magnetism and 
the kindred phenomena ; then must Jesus have been, so far as the above nar- 
ratives can lay claim to historical credit, a supernatural being. But before we 
admit him to have been so really, it is worth our while as critical inquirers, to 
examine whether the narrative under consideration could not have arisen 
without any historical foundation ; especially as by the very fact of the various 
forms which it has taken in the different gospels it shows itself to contain 
legendary ingredients. And here it is evident that the miraculous cures of 
Jesus by merely touching the patient, such as we have examples of in that of 
the leper. Matt, viil 3, and in that of the blind men, Matt. ix. 29, might by a 
natural climax rise, first into the cure of persons when in his presence, by a 
mere word, as in the case of the demoniacs, of the lepers, Luke xvii, 14, and 
other sufferers ; and then into the cure even of the absent by a word ; of 
which there is a strongly marked precedent in the Old Testament In 2 
Kings V. 9 ff. we read that when the Syrian general Naaman came before the 
dwelling of the prophet Elisha that he might be cured of his leprosy, the 
prophet came not out to meet him, but sent to him by a servant the direction 
to wash himself seven times in the river Jordan. At this the Syrian was so 
indignant that he was about to return home without regarding the direction 
of the prophet. He had expected, he said, that the prophet would come to 
him, and calling on his God, strike his hand over the leprous place ; that 
without any personal procedure of this kind, the prophet merely directed him 
to go to the river Jordan and wash, discouraged and irritated him, since if 
water were the thing required, he might have had it better at '^home than here 
in Israel. By this Old Testament history we see what was ordinarily expected 
from a prophet, namely, that he should be able to cure when present by 
bodily contact; that he could do so without contact, and at a distance, was 
not presupposed. Elisha eflected the cure of tRe leprous general in the latter 
mann^ (for tlie washing was not the cause of cure here, any more th an in 
John ix., but the miraculous power of the^prophet, who saw fit to annex its 
influence to this external act), and hereby proved himself a highly distin- 
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gushed prophet : ought then the Messiah in this particular to fall short of the 
prophet? Thus our New Testament narrative is manifested to be a necessary 
reflection of that Old Testament story. As, there, the sick person will not 
believe in the possibility of his cure unless the prophet comes out of his house ; 
■o here according to one edition of the story the applicant likewise doubts the 
possibility of a cure, unless Jesus will come in to his house ; according to the 
other editions, he is convinced of the power of Jesus to heal even without 
this ; and all ajgree that Jesus, like the prophet, succeeded in &e performance 
of this especially difiicult mimde. 


S 99. 

CURES ON THE SABBATH. 

Jesusy according to the gospels, gave great scandal to the Jews by not 
seldom performing his curative miracles on the sabbath. One example of 
this is common to the three synoptical writers, two are peculiar to Luke, and 
two to John. 

In the narrative common to the three synoptical writers, two cases of sup- 
posed desecration of the sabbath are united ; the plucking of the ears of corn 
by the disciples (Matt. xii. i paralU), and the cure of the man with the 
withered hand by Jesus (v. 9 ff. parall). After the conversation which was 
occasioned by the plucking of the corn, and which took place in the fields, the 
two first Evangelists continue as if Jesus went from this scene immediately into 
the synagogue of the same place, to which no special designation is given, 
and there, on the occasion of the cure of the man with the withered hand, 
again held a dispute on the observance of the sabbath. It is evident that 
these two histories were originally united only on account of the similarity 
in their tendency ; hence it is to the credit of Luke, that he has expressly 
separated them chronologically by the words iv on another 

Sabbath^ The further inquiry, which narrative is here the more original ? we 
may dismiss with the observation, that if the question which Matthew puts 
into the mouth of the Pharisees, Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath daysf is 
held up as a specimen of invented dialogue;® we may with equal justice 
characterize in the same way the question lent to Jesus by the two inter- 
mediate Evangelists ; while their much praised® description of Jesus calling to 
the man to stand forth in the midst, and then casting reproving glances around, 
may be accused of having the air of dramatic fiction. 

The narratives all agree in representing the affliction under which the patient 
laboured, as a or c^pa/i/A^. Indefinite as this expression is, it is 

treated too freely when it is understood, as by Paulus, to imply only that the 
hand was injured by heat,^ or even by a sprain, according to Venturini’s sup^ 
position.® For when, in order to determine the signification in which this 
term is used in the New Testament we refer, as it is proper to do, to the Old 
Testament, we find (i Kings xiii. 4) a hand which,, on being stretched out, 
described as incapable of being drawn back again, so that 
we must understand a lameness and rigidity of the hand ; and on a com- 
parison of Mark ix. 18, where the expression (ripaCv€ar 6 <u to be withered or 
wasted away is applied to an epileptic, a drying up and shrinking o£ that 
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member.* Now from the narrative before us a veiy plausible argument may 
be drawn in favour of the supposition, that Jesus employed natural means in 
the treatnient of this and other diseases. Only such cures, it is said, were 
prohibited on the sabbath as were attended with any kind of labour ; thus, if 
the Pharisees, as it is here said, expected Jesus to transgress the sabbatical 
laws by effecting a cure, they must have known that he was not accustomed 
to cure by his mere word, but by medicaments and surgical operations.* As, 
however, a cure merely by means of a conjuration otherwise lawful, was for- 
bidden on the sabbath, a fact which Paulus himself elsewhere adduces ; * as 
moreover there was a controversy between the schools of Hillel and Schammai, 
whether it were permitted even to administer consolation to the sick on the 
sabbath ; ® and as again, according to an observation of Paulus, the more 
ancient rabbins were stricter on the point of sabbatical observance than those 
whose writings on this subject have come down to us ; so the cures of Jesus, 
even supposing that he used no natural means, might by captious Phwisees 
be brought under the category of violations of the sabbath. The principal 
objection to the rationalistic explanation, namely, the silence of the Evan- 
gelists as to natural means, Paulus believes to be obviated in the present case 
by conceiving the scene thus ; at that time, and in the synagogue, there was 
indeed no application of such means j Jesus merely caused the hand to be 
shown to him, that he might see how far the remedies hitherto prescribed by 
him (which remedies however are still a bare assumption) had been service- 
able, and he then found that it was completely cured ; for the expression 
airoKartardOrj, used by all the narrators, implies a cure completed previously, 
not one suddenly effected in the passing moment. It is true that the context 
seems to require this interpretation, since the outstretching of the hand prior 
to the cure would appear to be as little possible, as in i Kings xiii. 4, the act 
of drawing it back : nevertheless the Evangelists give us only the word of 
Jesus as the source of the cure ; not natural means, which are the gratuitous 
addition of expositors.^^ 

Decisive evidence, alike for the necessity of viewing this as a mir^ulous 
cure, and for the possibility of explaining the origin of the anecdote, is to be 
obtained by a closer examination of the Old Testament narrative already 
mentioned, i Kings xiii. i ff. A prophet out of Judah threatened Jeroboam, 
while offering incense on his idolatrous altar, with the destruction of the altar 
and the overthrow of his false worship ; the king with outstretched hand com- 
manded that this prophet of evil should be seized, when suddenly his hand 
dried up so that he could not draw it again towards him, and the altar was rent. 
On the entreaty of the king, however, the prophet besought Jehovah for the re- 
atoration of the hand, and its full use was again granted.^* Paulus also refers to 
this narrative in the same connexion, but only for the purpose of applying to it his 
natural method of explanation ; he observes that Jeroboam’s anger may h^ve 
produced a transient convulsive rigidity of the muscles and so forth, in the 
hand just stretched out with such impetuosity. But who does not see that 
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we have here a legend designed to gloriQr the monotheistic order of prophets, 
and to hold up to infamy the Israelitish idolatry in the person of its founder 
Jeroboam? The man of God denounces on the idolatrous altar quick 
and miraculous destruction ; the idolatrous king impiously stretches forth his 
hand agdnst the man of God ; the hand is paralyzed, the idolatrous altar falls 
asunder into the dust, and only on the intercession of the prophet is the king 
restored. Who can argue about the miraculous and the natural in what is so 
evidently a mythus ? And who can fail to perceive in our evangelical nar- 
rative an imitation of this Old Testament legend, except that agreeably to the 
spirit of Christianity the withering of the hand appears, not as a retributive 
miracle, but as a natural disease, and only its cure is ascribed to Jesus ; 
whence also the outstretching of the hand is not, as in the case of Jeroboam, 
the criminal cause of the infliction, continued as a punishment, and the 
drawing of it back again a sign of cure ; but, on the contrary, the hand which 
had previously been drawn inwards, owing to disease, can after the completion 
of the cure be again extended. That, in other instances, about that period, 
the power of working cures of this kind was in the East ascribed to the 
favourites of the gods, may be seen from a narrative already adduced, in which, 
together with the cure of blindness, the restoration of a diseased hand is 
attributed to Vespasian.^® 

But this curative miracle does not appear independently and as an object 
by itself ; the history of it hinges on the fact that the cure was wrought on the 
Sabbath, and the point of the whole lies in the words by which Jesus vindi- 
cates his activity in healing on the Sabbath against the Pharisees, In Luke 
and Mark this defence consists in the question, Is it lawful to do good on the 
sabbath days, or to do evilt to save life or to destroy it ? in Matthew, in a part 
of this question, together with the aphorism on saving the sheep which might 
fall into the pit on the sabbath. Luke, who has not this saying on the present 
occasion, places it (varied by the substitution of ovos ^ /SoOs, an ass or an ox 
for irpoparov sheep, and of <iyp€ap, well or pit for jSdSwo?, ditch) in connexion 
with the cure of an vSpwiriKos a man who had the dropsy (xiv. 5) ; a narrative 
which has in general a striking similarity to the one under consideration. 
Jesus takes food in the house of one of the chief Pharisees, where, as in the 
other instance in the synagogue, he is watched (here, vapanfjpoi/icyoif 
there, irap^rrjpow). A dropsical person is present ; as, there, a man with a 
withered hand. In the synagogue, according to Matthew, the Pharisees ask 
Jesus, €t efcoTi Tois <ra^/?a(rt O^pavokiv ; Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath 
days f According to Mark and Luke, Jesus asks them whether it be lawful 
to save life, etc. : so, here, he asks them, ci iieari r(S aa^parta ^cpawcvciv ; Is 
it lawful to heal on the sabbath / whereupon in both histories the interrogated 
parties are silent (in that of the withered hand, Mark : ol Sc l(rtcoir<i»v ; in that 
of the dropsical patient, Luke : ol 8^ ritrvgaaav). Lastly, in both histories we 
have the saying about the animal fallen into a pit, in the one as an epilogue 
to the cure, in the other (that of Matthew) as a prologue. A natural explan- 
ation, which has not been left untried even with this cure of the dropsy,^* 
seems more than usually a vain labour, where, as in this case, we have before 
us no particular narrative^ resting on its own historical basis, but a mere 
variation on the theme of tne sabbath cures, and the text on the endangered 
domestic animal, which might come to one (Matthew) in connexion with the 
cure of a withered hand, to aflother (Luke) with the cure of a dropsical 
patient, and to a thir^ in a different connexion still ; for there is yet a third 
story of a miraculous cure with which a similar saying is associated. Luke^ 
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namdy, narrates (xiii. 10 ff.) the cure of a woman bowed down by demoniacal 
influence^ as having been performed by Jesus on the sabbath ; when to the 
indignant remonstrance of the ruler of the synagogue, Jesus replies by 
asking, whether every one does not loose his ox or ass from the stall on the 
sabbath, and lead him away to watering ? a question which is undeniably a 
variation of the one given above. So entirely identical does this history ap- 
pear with the one last named, that Schleiermacher comes to this conclusion : 
since in the second there is no reference to the first, and since consequently 
the repetition is not excused by confession, the two passages Luke xiii. 10, 
and xiv. 5, cannot have been written one after the other by the same author.*® 

Thus we have here, not three different incidents, but only three different 
frames in which legend has preserved the memorable and thoroughly popular 
aphorism on the domestic animal, to be rescued or tended on the sabbath. 
Yet, unless we would deny to Jesus so original and appropriate an argument, 
there must lie at the foundation a cure of some kind actually performed by 
him on the sabbath ; not, however, a miraculous one. We have seen that 
Luke unites the saying with the cure of a demoniacal patient : now it might 
have been uttered by Jesus on the occasion of one of those cures of demon- 
iacs of which, under certain limitations, we have admitted the natural pos- 
sibility. Or, when Jesus in cases of illness among his followers applied the 
usual medicaments without regard to the sabbath, he may have found this 
appeal to the practical sense of men needful for his vindication. Or lastly, 
if there be some truth in the opinion of rationalistic commentators that Jesus, 
according to the oriental and more particularly the Essene custom, occupied 
himself with the cure of the body as well as of the soul, he may, when com- 
plying with a summons to the former work on the sabbath, have had occasion 
for such an apology. But in adopting this last supposition, we must not, 
with these commentators, seek in the particular supernatural cures which the 
gospels narrate, the natural reality ; on the contrary, we must admit that this 
is totally lost to us, and that the supernatural has usurped its place.*® Fur- 
ther, it cannot have been cures in general with which that saying of Jesus was 
connected ; but any service performed by him or his disciples which might 
be regarded as a rescuing or preservation of life, and which was accompanied 
by external labour, might in his position with respect to the Pharisaic party, 
furnish an occasion for such a defence. 

Of the two cures on the sabbath narrated in the fourth gospel, one has 
already been considered with the cures of the blind ; the other (v. i ff.) might 
have been numbered among the cures of paralytics, but as the patient is 
not so designated, it was admissible to reserve it for our present head. In 
the porches of the pool of Bethesda in Jerusalem, Jesus found a man who, 
as it subsequently appears, had been lame for thirty-eight years ; this sufferer 
he enables by a word to stand up and carry home his bed, but, as it was the 
sabbath, he thus draws down on himself the hostility of the Jewish hier- 
archy. Woolston *7 and many later writers have thought to get clear of this 
history in a singular manner, by the supposition that Jesus here did not cure 
a real sufferer but merely unmasked a hypocrite.*® The sole reason which 
can with any plausibility be urged in favour of this notion, is that the cured 
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man points out Jesus to his enemies as the one who had commanded him to 
carry his bed on the sabbath (v. 15; comp, ii ff.), a circumstance which is< 
only to be explained on the ground that Jesus had enjoined what was un- 
welcome. But that notification to the Pharisees might equally be given, 
either with a friendly intention, as in the case of the man born blind (John, 
ix. II, 25), or at least with the innocent one of devolving the defence of the 
alleged violation of the sabbath on a stronger than himself.^® The Evangelist 
at least gives it as his opinion that the man was really afflicted, and suffered 
from a wearisome disease, when he describes him as having had an infirmity 
thirty-eight years^ rpiaKovra koI o#ct<u In; I^cdv iv tq AxrOwia (v. 5) ; for the 
forc^ interpretation once put on this passage by Paulus, referring the thirty- 
eight years to the man’s age, and not to the duration of his disease, he has 
not even himself ventured to reproduce.*® On this view of the incident it is 
also impossible to explain what Jesus says to the cured man on a subsequent 
meeting (v. 14) : Behold thou art made whole ; sin no more lest a worse thing 
come unto thee. Even Paulus is compelled by these words to admit that the 
man had a real infirmity, though only a trifling one : — in other words he ia 
compelled to admit the inadequacy of the idea on which his explanation of 
the incident is based, so that here again we retain a miracle, and that not of 
the smallest. 

In relation to the historical credibility of the narrative, it may certainly be 
held remarkable that so important a sanative institution as Bethesda is de- 
scribed to be by John, is not mentioned either by Josephus or the rabbins, 
especially if the popular belief connected a miraculous cure with this pool : 
but this affords nothing decisive, It is true that in the description of the 
pool there lies a fabulous popular notion, which appears also to have been 
received by the writer (for even if v. 4 be spurious, something similar is con- 
tained in the words Kivqcn^ rov vSoros, v. 3, and rapax^^, v. 7). But this 
proves nothing against the truth of the narrative, since even an eye-witness 
and a disciple of Jesus may have shared a vulgar error. To make credible, 
however, such a fact as that a man who bad been lame eight-and-thirty years, 
so that he was unable to walk, and completely bed-ridden, should have been 
perfectly cured by a word, the supposition of psychological influence will not 
suffice, for the man had no knowledge whatever of Jesus, v. 13 ; nor will any 
physical analogy, such as magnetism and the like, serve the purpose : but if 
such a result really happened, we must exalt that by which it happened above 
all the limits of the human and the natural. On the other hand, it ought 
never to have been thought a difficulty** that from among the multitude of 
the infirm waiting in the porches of the pool, Jesus selected one only as the 
object of his curative power, since the cure of him whose sufferings had been 
of the longest duration was not only particularly adapted, but also sufficient, 
to glorify the miraculous power of the Messiah. Nevertheless, it is this very 
trait which suggests a suspicion that the narrative has a mythical character. 
On a great theatre of disease, crowded with all kinds of sufferers, Jesus, the 
exalted and miraculously gifted physician, appears and selects the one who is 
afflicted with the most obstinate malady, that by his restoration he may pre- 
sent the most brilliant proof of his miraculous power. We have already 
remarked that the fourth gospel, instead of extending the curative agencjr of 
Jesus over large masses and to a great variety of diseases, as the synoptic^ 
gospels do, concentrates it on a ftw cases which proportionately gain in 
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tensity : thus here, in the narrative of the cure of a man who had been lame 
thirty-eight years, it has far surpassed all the synoptical accounts of cures per- 
formed on persons with diseased limbs, among whom the lonp;est sufferer is 
described in Luke xiii. ii, only as a woman who had had a spirit of infirmity 
eighteen years. Without doubt the fourth Evangelist had received some inii- 
mation (though, as we have gathered from other parts of his history, it was 
far from precise) of cures of this nature performed by Jesus, especially of that 
wrought on the paralytic, Matt. ix. 2 ff. parall., for the address to the patient, 
and the result of the cure are in this narrative in John almost verbally the 
same as in that case, especially according to Mark’s account*® There is even 
a vestige in this history of John, of the circumstance that in the synoptical 
narrative the cure appears in the light of a forgiveness of sins : for as Jesus 
in the latter consoles the patient, before the cure, with the assurance, fAy sius 
are forgiven thee^ so in the former, he warns him, after the cure, in the words, 
sin no more, etc. For the rest, this highly embellished history of a miraculous 
cure was represented as happening on the sabbath, probably because the 
•command to take up the bed which it contained appeared the most suitable 
occasion for the reproach of violating the sabbath. 

§ 100. 

RESUSCITATIONS OF THE DEAD. 

The Evangelists tell us of three instances in which Jesus recalled the dead 
to life. One of these is common to the three synoptists, one belongs solely 
to Luke, and one to John. 

The instance which is common to the three first Evangelists is the resusci- 
tation of a girl, and is in all the three gospels united with the narrative of the 
woman who had an issue of blood (Matt. ix. 18 f. 23 — 26 ; Mark v. 22 ff. ; 
Luke viii. 41 ff.). In the more precise designation of the girl and her father, 
-the synoptical writers vary. Matthew introduces the father generally as 
cIs a certain ruler, without any name ; the two others as a ruler of the syn- 
agogue named Jairus : the latter moreover describe the girl as being twelve 
years old, and Luke states that she was the only child of her father ; par- 
ticulars of which Matthew is ignorant A more important difference is, that 
according to Matthew the ruler in the first instance speaks of his daughter to 
Jesus as being dead, and intreats him to restore her to life \ whereas accord- 
ing to the two other Evangelists, he left her while yet living, though on the 
point of death, that he might fetch Jesus to avert her actual decease, aud 
first when Jesus was on the way with him, people came out of his house with 
the information that his daughter had in the meantime expired, so that to 
trouble Jesus further was in vain. The circumstances of the resuscitation 
^Iso are differently described, for Matthew knows not that Jesus, as the other 
Evangelists state, took with him only his three most confidential disciples as 
witnesses. Some theologians, Storr for example, have thought these diver- 
gencies so important, that they have supposed two different cases in which, 
among other similar circumstances, the daughter, in one case of a civil ruler 
(Matthew), in the other, of a ruler of the synagogue named Jairus (Mark and 

Mark ii. 9 ; (W itntv, d^Koinkre/tow, John v. 8 : iynpcu, Upov rhv K^dfifivLT^r vov, 
. ) edt tipdif «rw/ rbp K/MjS- koS vtpir&ret* 

Parvff K^!d r€fi^w^if€t ; 

lt:<-^ecpa leot K/dfifiar6if m * 

ihriSY« fir «rav, 

12 : ical irol Opat rAr gtfuU iydpere dytifs ^ Mpuir 9 $f jmI 
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Luke}| was raised from the dead by Jesus.^ But that, as Storr supposes, and 
as it IS inevitable to suppose on his view, Jesus not only twice resuscitated sl 
girl, but also on both these occasions, healed a woman with an issue im- 
mediately before, is a coincidence which does not at all gain in probability 
by the vague observation of Storr, that it is quite possible for very similar 
things to happen at different times. If then it must be admitted that 
the Evangelists narrate only one event, the weak attempt to give perfect 
agreement to their narratives should be forborne. For neither can the 
expression of Matthew crcXcrnyo-c mean, as Kuinol maintains,® ^s/ mortt 
froxima^ nor can that of Mark, co-xarcos lx«, or of Luke imply that 

death had already taken place : not to mention that according to both, the 
fact of the death is subsequently announced to the father as something new.® 
Our more modern critics have wisely admitted a divergency between the ac- 
counts in doing which they have unanimously given the palm of superior accu- 
racy to the intermediate Evangelists. Some are lenient towards Matthew, and 
only attribute to his mode of narration a brevity which might belong even to 
the representation of an eye-witness while others regard this want of particu- 
larity as an indication that the first gospel had not an apostolic origin.® Now 
that Mark and Luke give the name of the applicant, on which Matthew is 
silent, and also that they determine his rank more precisely ‘than the latter, 
will just as well bear an unfavourable construction for them, as the usual 
favourable one \ since the designation of persons by name, as we have before 
remarked, is not seldom an addition of later legend. For example, the 
woman with the issue first receives the name of Veronica in the tradition of 
John Malala;® the Canaanitish woman that of Justa in the Clementine 
Homilies •? and the two thieves crucified with Jesus, the names of Gestas and 
Demas in the Gospel of Nicodemas.® Luke^s {ont only daughter^ 

only serves to make the scene more touching, and the erwv SwScica twelve 
years of age^ he, and after him Mark, might have borrowed from the history of 
the woman with the issue. The divergency that, according to Matthew, the 
maiden is spoken of in the first instance as dead, according to the two others 
as only dying, must have been considered very superficially by those who 
have thought it possible to turn it in accordance with our own rule to the 
disadvantage of Matthew, on the ground that his representation serves to 
aggrandize the miracle. For in both the other gospels the death of the girl 
is subsequently announced, and its being supposed in Matthew to have oc- 
cuned a few moments earlier is no aggrandizement of the miracle. Nay, it is- 
the reverse ; for the miraculous power of Jesus appears greater in the former, 
not indeed objectively, but subjectively, because it is heightened by contrast 
and surprise. There, where Jesus is in the first instance intreated to restore 
the dead to life, he does no more than what was desired of him ; here, on the 
contrary, where supplicated only for the cure of a sick person, he actually 
brings that person to life again, he does more than the interested parties seek 
or understand. There, where the power of awaking the dead is presupposed 

^ Ueber den Zweek des Evang. und der Briefe Joh., s* 351 

• Comm, in Mattb.p. 263, Observe his argumentation : [N.B. Mat ihaet]: 

non possunt laiint recteti: jam mortua est: nam, auctore [N.B. Lu€d\ patri 
udhuc cum Christo colloqumti dUntiabat servus^ filiam Jam exspirasse i ergo [auctore 
M a tthaeoT] nondum mortua erat, cum pater ad Jesum cucederet 

Compare, on the subject of these vainjittempts at reconciliation, Schleiermacher, fiber dexki 
IjjkiS, s. 132, and Fritz^e* in Matth., p. 347 f* 

^ Olshausen, inloc. 

» Schleiermacher, at supfs. 131 ff. ; Schulz, fiber d. Abcndmahl, 8. 316 

• Vid. Fabricitts, Cod/Apocr. N. T. 2. p. 449 ff. 
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by the father to belong to Jesus, the extraordinaiy nature of such a power is 
less marked than here, where the father at first only presupj^ses the power of 
healing the sick, and when death has supervened, is diverted from any 
further hope. In the description of the arrival and the conduct of Jesus in 
the house where the corpse lay, Matthew’s brevity is at least clearer than the 
^iifuse accounts of the two other Evangelists. Matthew tells us that Jesus, 
having reached the house, put forth the minstrels already assembled for the 
funer^ together with the rest of the crowd, on the ground that there would 
be no f^uneral there ; this is perfectly intelligible. But Mark and Luke tell us 
besides that he excluded his disciples also, with the exception of three, from 
the scene about to take place, and for this it is difficult to discover a reascm. 
That a greater number of spectators would have been physically or psycholog- 
ically an impediment to the resuscitation, can only be said on the supposition 
that the event was a natural one. Admitting the miracle, the reason for the 
exclusion can only be sought in the want of fitness in the excluded parties, 
whom, however, the sight of such a miracle would surely have been the very 
means to benefit. But we must not omit to observe that the two later synop- 
tists, in opposition to the concluding statement of Matthew that the fame of 
this event went abroad in the whole land, represent Jesus as enjoining the 
strictest silence on the witnesses : so that on the whole it rather appears that 
Mark and Luke regarded the incident as a mystery, to which only the nearest 
relatives and the most favoured disciples were admitted. Lastly, the differ- 
ence on which Schulz insists as favourable to the second and third Evangelists, 
namely, that while Matthew makes Jesus simply take the maiden by the hand, 
they have preserved to us the words which he at the same time uttered, the 
former even in the original language ; — can either have no weight at all, or it 
must fall into the opposite scale. For that Jesus, if he said anything when 
recalling a girl to life, made use of some such words as ^ Ws fyc^ov, maiden^ 
J say unto thee, arise, the most remote narrator might imagine, and to regard 
the raXi^a kov/u of Mark as an indication that this Evangelist drew from a 
peculiarly original source, is to forget the more simple supposition that he 
translated these words from the Greek of his informant for the sake of pre- 
senting the life-giving word in its original foreign garb, and thus enhancing 
its mysteriousness, as we have before observed with reference to the €<^0a0a 
in the cure of the deaf man. After what we have seen we shall willingly 
.abstain from finding out whether the individual who originally furnished the 
narrative in Luke were one of the three confidential disciples, and whether 
the one who originally related it, also put it into writing ; a task to which 
only the acumen of Schleiermacher is equal® 

In relation to the facts of the case, the natural interpretation speaks with 
more than its usual confidence, under the persuasion that it has on its side 
the assurance of Jesus himself, that the maiden was not really dead, but merely 
in a sleeplike swoon ; and not only rationalists, like Paulus, and semi-rationa- 
lists, like Schleiermacher, but also decided supranaturalists, like Olshausen, 
believe, on the strength of that declaration of Jesus, that this was no resusci- 
tation of the dead,^®^ The last-named commentator attaches especial import-, 
ance to the antithesis in the speech of Jesus, and because the words ^ 
is not dead, are followed by dXXa but skepeth, is of opinion 

that the former expression cannot be interpreted to mean merdy, she is not 

V 

• Ut sup, s. 129. 

Tauliw, excg. Handb. i, b, s. 526, 31 f. ; Schleiermacher, ut'sup. a 132 ; Olshausen, 
s. 327? £ven Neandet does not express himself decidedly against this interpretation of 
the words of Jcius ; while with regard to the girl’s real condition, he thinks the supposition 
a merely apparent death probable. L, I* Chr,, a* 343* Cwnp. 338 f. 
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deadi since I have resolved to restore her to life; strange criticism, — 
for it is precisely this addition which shows that she was only not dead, 
an 80 for as it was in the power of Jesus to recall her to life. Reference 
is also made to the declaration of Jesus concerning Lazarus, John xi. 14, 
(iv 4 $av€f Lazarus is dead^ which is directly the reverse of the passage 
in question, c^k dridavt rb Kopdaiov^ the damsel is not dead. But Jesus had 
before said of Lazarus, avn; 19 ^urd^cia ovk ixm rpbz Zavarov, this sickness is not 
unto death (v. 4), and Aa{apos & ^iXos iccicoi/Af^rai, our friend Lazarm 
skepeth (v. ii). Thus in the case of Lazarus also, who was really dead, we 
have just as direct a denial of death, and affirmation of mere sleep, as in the 
narrative before us. Hence Fritzsche is undoubtedly right when he para- 
phrases the words of Jesus in our passage as follows : puellam ne pro mortua 
hahetote^ sed dormire existimatote quippe in vitam max redituram. Moreover, 
Matthew subsequently (xL makes Jesus say, vcicpol lycipovrac, the dead are 
raised up \ and as he mentions no other instance of resuscitation by Jesus, 
he must apparently have had this in his mind.^^ 

But apart from the false interpretation of the words of Jesus, this view of 
the subject has many difficulties. That in many diseases conditions may pre- 
sent themselves which have a deceptive resemblance to death, or that in the 
indifferent state of medical science among the Jews of that age especially, a 
swoon might easily be mistaken for death is not to be denied. But how was 
Jesus to blow that there was such a merely apparent death in this particular 
case ? However minutely the father detailed to him the course of the disease, 
nay, even if Jesus were acquainted beforehand with the particular circum- 
stances of the girl’s illness (as the natural explanation supposes) : we must 
still ask, how could he build so much on this information as, without having 
seen the girl, and in contradiction to the assurance of the eye-witnesses, 
decidedly to declare that she was not dead, according to the rationalistic 
interpretation of his words ? This would have been rashness and folly to boot, 
unless Jesus had obtained certain knowledge of the true state of the case in a 
supernatural way to admit which, however, is to abandon the naturalistic 
point of view. To return to the explanation of Paulus; between the ex- 
pressions, iKpdrrpre riji a4r§s, he took her by the hand^ and "^ipOri rb 

Kopdcnoy, the maid arose^ expressions which are closely enough connected in 
Matthew, and are still more inseparably linked by the words evOim and 
vapaxpfjfJM in the other two gospels, he inserts a course of medical treatment, 
and Venturini can even specify the different restoratives which were applied** 
Against such arbitrary suppositions, Olshausen justly maintains that in the 
opinion of the evangelical narrator the life-giving word of Jesus (and we might 
add, the touch of his hand, furnished with divine power) was the means of 
restoring the girl to life. 

In the case of resuscitation narrated by Luke alone (vii. ii if.) the natural 
explanation has not such a handle as was presented by the declaration of 
Jesus in the narrative just considered. Nevertheless, the rationalistic com- 
mentators take courage, and rest their hopes mainlv on the circumstance that 
Jesus speaks to the young man lying in the coffin (v, 14). Now, say they, no 
one would speak to a dead person, but only to such an one as is ascertained 
or guessed to be capable of hearing. But this rule would prove that all the 
dead whom Christ will raise at the last day are only apparently dead, as other* 
wise they could not hear his voicoi^ which it is expressly said they will do 

Comp, de Wette, exeg. |iandb. i, 1,1. 95; Weisse, die ev. Geschichte, 1, s. 503. 

Comp. Neander. L. J., s. 342. 

^ Natiirliche Geschichte, 2, s. 212. 

^ Paulus, cxcg. Haudb. i, b, s. 7x6, Anm. and 719 £ 
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(John V. 28 ; comp, i Thess. iv. 16) ; it would therefore prove too madi» 
Certainly one who is spoken to must ^ supposed to hear, and in a certain 
sense to be living ; but in the present instance this holds only in so far as the 
voice of him who quickens the dead can penetrate even to the ears from which 
life has departed. We must indeed admit the possibility that with the bad 
custom which prevailed among the Jews of burying their dead a few hours 
after their decease, a merely apparent corpse might easily be carried to the 
grave ; but all by which it is attempted to show that this possibility was 
here a reality, is a tissue of fictions.^ In order to explain how Jesus, even 
without any intention to perform a miracle, came to join the funeral proces- 
sion, and how the conjecture could occur to him that the individual about to 
be buried was not really dead, it is first imagined that the two processions, 
that of the funeral and that of the companions of Jesus, met precisely under 
the gate of the city, and as they impeded each other, halted for a while : — 
directly in opposition to the text, which makes the bearers first stand still 
when Jesus touches the bier. Affected by the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, which he had learned during the pause in his progress, Jesus, it is said, 
approached the mother, and not with any reference to a resurrection which 
he intended to effect, but merely as a consolatory address, said to her. Weep 
not}^ But what an empty, presuming comforter would he be, who, when a 
mother was about to consign her only son to the grave, should forbid her 
even the relief of tears, without offering to her either real help by recalling 
the departed one, or ideal, by suggesting grounds for consolation I Now the 
latter Jesus does not attempt : hence unless we would allow him to appear 
altogether heartless, he must be supposed to have resolved on the former, and 
for this he in fact makes every preparation, designedly touching the bier, and 
causing the bearers to stand still Here, before the reanimating word of 
Jesus, the natural explanation inserts the circumstance that Jesus observed^ 
some sign of life in the youth, and on this, either immediately or after a 
previous application of medicaments,^'^ spoke the words, which helped com- 
pletely to awake him. But setting aside the fact that those intervening 
measures are only interpolated into the text, and that the strong words : 
veavicTKc, <rot Xeyo), Young man^ I say unto thee arise I resemble 

rather the authoritative command of a miracle worker than the attempt of a 
physician to restore animation ; how, if Jesus were conscious that the youth 
was alive when he met him, and was not first recalled to life by himself, 
could he with a good conscience receive the praise which, according to the 
narrative, the multitude lavished on him as a great projjhet on account of 
this deed? According to Paulus, he was himself uncertain how he ought to 
regard the result ; but if he were not convinced that he ought to ascribe the 
result to himself, it was his duty to disclaim all praise on account of it ; and 
if he omitted to do this, his conduct places him in an equivocal light, in 
which he by no means appears in the other evangelical histories, so far as they 
are fairly interpreted. Thus here also we must acknowledge that the Evan- 
gelist intends to narrate to us a miraculous resuscitation of the dead, and that 
according to him, Jesus also regarded his deed as a miracle.^® 

In the third history of a resurrection, which is peculiar to John (chap. xL),. 
the resuscitated individual is neither just dead npr being carried to his grave, 
but has been already buried Several days. Here one would have thought 
there was little hope of effecting a natural pplanation ; but the arduousness* 

» Ibid, ut ?ap. s. 723. Comp. Do Wette, ex«g. Haadb. t, S •• 47 * 

.. Thus Hase also, L. J. ( 87. 

*l,Vcatunni, 2, s. 293. 

Comp. Schleiermacher, ut Sip. $* 103 f. 
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of tfie Usk has only stimulated the ingenuity and industzy of the rationalists 
th developing thehr conception of this narrative. We shall also see that 
together with the rigorously consequent mode of interpretation of the rationa- 
listic, ;-^hich, mamtaining the historical integrity of the evangelical narrative 
throughout, assumes the responsibility of explaining evexy part naturally, 
there has appeared another system, which distinguishes certain features of the 
narrative as additions after the event, and is thus an advance towards the 
mythical explanation. 

The rationalistic expositors set out here from the same premises as in the 
former narrative, namely, that it is in itself possible for a man who has lain 
in a tomb four days to come to life again, and ^at this possibility is strengthened 
in the present instance by the known custom of the Jews ; propositions which 
we shall not abstractedly controvert. From this they proceed to a supposi- 
tion which we perhaps ought not to let pass so easily, namely, that from the 
messenger whom the sisters had sent with the news of their brother’s illness, 
Jesus had obtained accurate information of the circumstances of the disease ; 
and the answer which he gave to the messenger, T/^is sickness is not unto 
death (v. 4), is said to express, merely as an inference which he had drawn 
from the report of the messenger, his conviction that the disease was not 
fatal. Such a view of his friend’s condition would certainly accord the best 
with his conduct in remaining two days in Peraea after the reception of the 
message (v. 6) ; since, according to that supposition, he could not regard his 
presence in Bethany as a matter of urgent necessity. But how comes it that 
after the lapse of these two days, he not only resolves to journey thither *(v. 
8), but also has quite a different opinion of the state of Lazarus, nay, certain 
knowledge of his death, which he first obscurely (v. 10) and then plainly (v. 
14) announces to his disciples? Here the thread of the natural explanation 
is lost, and the break is only rendered more conspicuous by the frction of a 
second messenger,*" after the lapse of two days, bringing word to Jesus that 
Lazarus had expired in the interim. For the author of the gospel at least 
cannot have known of a second messenger, .otherwise he must have mentioned 
him, since the omission to do so gives another aspect to the whole narrative, 
obliging us to infer that Jesus had obtained information of the death of Lazarus 
in a supernatural manner. Jesus, when he had resolved to go to Bethany, 
said to the disciples, Lazarus sleepethy but I go that 1 may awake him out of 
sleep (KeKOLfiijraL — cfuTr^^iVo) — v. ii); this the naturalists explain by the suppo- 
sition that Jesus must in some way have gathered from the statements of the 
messengers who announced the death of Lazarus, that the latter was only in 
a state of lethargy. But we can as little here as in the former case impute to 
Jesus the foolish presumption of giving, before he had even seen the alleged 
corpse, the positive assurance that he yet lived.*^ From this point of view, 
it is also a difficulty that Jesus says to his disciples (v. 15) lam glad for your 
sakes that I was not there, to the intent ye may believe {Iva 7 rtxrT€v<jrrjr€), Paulus 
explains these words to imply that Jesus feared lest the death, had it happened 
in his presence, might have shaken their faith in him ; but, as Gabler has 
remarked, irtcrrcvw cannot mean merely the negative: not to lose faith, which 
would rather have been expressed by a phrase such as : tva luXtCira 7 
trtlomv that your faith fail not (see Luke xxii. 32) ; and moreover we 

*• Paulus, Comp. 4, s. 535 ff. ; L, J. f, b, s. 55 ff. 

** In the translation of the text in his JMten /esu, 2, b, s, 46, Paulas appears to suppose, 
beside the message mentioised in the gospel, ikree subsequent messages. 

Comp. C. Ch. Flatt, etwas zur Vertheidigu^ des Wunders der Wiederbelebung des 
l^azarus, in Siiskind’s Magazin, I4tes Stiick, s. 93 C 

** loomal fur auserlesene theol. Literatur, 3, 2, s. 261, Axun. 
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nowhere find that the idea which the disciples formed of Jesus as the Messiah 
was incompatible with the death of a man} ori more correctly} of a friend} in 
his presence. 

From the arrival of Jesus in Bethany the evangelical narrative is somewhat 
more fiivourable to the natural explanation. It is true that Martha’s address 
to Jesus (v. 21 f.), Zardf if thou hadst been here^ my brother had not died^ but 
I know that even now, whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, he will give it thee, 
dWa Kal vvv oISo. ori, ocra &v aln^ rov deov, SoMrei aroi 6 deis, appears evidently 
to express the hope that Jesus may be able even to recall the dead one to 
life. However, on the assurance of Jesus which follows. Thy brother shall rise 
again, braanjirerai 6 dd<A.0ds <rov, she answers despondingly, Yes, at the last 
day. This is certainly a help to the natural explanation, for it seems retro- 
spectively to give to the above declaration of Martha (v. 22) the general 
sense, that even now, although he has not preserved the life of her brother, 
she believes Jesus to be him to whom God grants all that he desires, that is, 
the favourite of the Deity, the Messiah. But the expression which Martha 
there uses is not vtcrrevoi but oTBa, and the turn of phrase : 1 know that this 
will happen if thou only wiliest it to be so, is a common but indirect form of 
petition, and is here the more unmistakable, because the object of the en- 
treaty is clearly indicated by the foregoing antithesis. Martha evidently 
means, Thou hast not indeed prevented the death of our brother, but even 
now it is not too late, for at thy prayer God will restore him to thee and us. 
Martha’s change of mind, from the hope which is but indirectly expressed in 
her first reply (v. 24) to its extinction in the second, cannot be held very 
surprising in a woman who here and elsewhere manifests a very hasty dispo- 
sition, and it is in the present case sufficiently explained by the form of the 
foregoing assurance of Jesus (v. 23). Martha had expected that Jesus would 
reply to her indirect prayer by a decided promise of its fulfilment, and when 
he answers quite generally and with an expression which it was usual to apply 
to the resurrection at the last day (dvocm/crcrai), she gives a half-impatient 
half-desponding reply.** But that general declaration of Jesus, as well as the 
yet more indefinite one (v. 25 f.), I am the resurrection and the life, is thought 
favourable to the rationalistic view : Jesus, it is said, was yet far from the 
expectation of an extraordinary result, hence he consoles Martha merely with 
the general hope that he, the Messiah, would procure for those who believed in 
him a future resurrection and a life of blessedness. As however Jesus had 
before (v. 11) spoken confidently to his disciples of awaking Lazarus, he must 
then have altered his opinion in the interim — a change for which no cause is 
apparent. Further, when (v. 40) Jesus is about to awake Lazarus, he says to 
Martha, Said I not unto thee that if thou wouldst believe thou shouldst see the 
glory of Godl evidently alluding to v. 23, in which therefore he must have 
meant to predict the resurrection which he was going to effect That he 
does not declare this distinctly, and that he again veils the scarcely uttered 
promise in relation to the brother (v. 2$) in general promises for the believing, 
is the effect of design, the object of which is to try the faith of Martha, and 
extend her sphere of thought.** 

When Mary at length comes out of the house with her companions, her 
weeping moves Jesus himself to tears. To this circumstance the natural in- 
terpretation appeals with unusual confidence, asking whether if he were 
already certain of his friend’s resurrection, he would not have approached bis^ 
grave with the most fervent joy, since he was conscious of being able to cal 

Vt 
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him again living from the grave in the next moment ? In this view the words 
hf€ppt^i^aro (v. 33) and ip.ppifiiafi€voi (v. 38) are understood of a forcible 
repression of the sorrow caus^ by the death of his friend, which subsequently 
found vent in tears {iBaKpwr€v). But both by its etymology, according to 
which it signifies in aliquetn or in se^ and by the analogy of its use in 

the New Testament, where it appears only in the sense of incr^re aliquem 
(Matt ix. 30 ; Mark i. 43, xiv, 5), ifi^pifiacrOcu is determined to imply an 
emotion of anger, not of sorrow ; where it is united, not with the dative of 
another person, but with tw waS/ian and ly iavrS, it must be understood of a 
silent, suppressed displeasure. This sense would be very appropriate in v. 
38, where it occurs the second time ; for in the foregoing observation of the 
Jews, Q?u/d not this man^ who opened the eyes of the blinds have caused that 
even this man should not have died f there lies an intimation that they were 
scandalized, the prior conduct of Jesus perplexing them as to his present 
demeanour, and vice versi. But where the word ipL^pipLoia-daL is first used 
33 > the general weeping seems to have been likely to excite in Jesus a 
melancholy, rather than an angry emotion : yet even here a strong disapproval 
of the want of faith (oXiyoTrto-Tta) which was manifested was not impossible. 
That Jesus then himself broke out into tears, only proves that his indignation 
against the faithless generation around him dissolved into melancholy, not 
that melancholy was his emotion from the beginning. Lastly, that the Jews 
(v. 36) in relation to the tears which Jesus shed, said among themselves, 
Behold, how he loved him / appears to be rather against than for those who 
regard the emotion of Jesus as sorrow for the death of his friend, and 
sympathy with the sisters; for, as the character of the narrative of John in 
general would rather lead us to expect an opposition between the real import 
of the demeanour of Jesus, and the interpretation put upon it by the specta- 
tors, so in particular the Jews in this gospel are always those who either mis- 
understand or pervert the words and actions of Jesus. It is true that the 
mild character of Jesus is urged, as inconsistent with the harshness which 
displeasure on his part at the very natural weeping of Mary and the rest 
would imply ; but such a mode of thinking is by no means foreign to the 
Christ of John's gospel. He who gave td the paa-iXiKos, when preferring the 
inoffensive request that he would come to his house and heal his son, the 
rebuke, Except ye see signs and wonders ye will not believe \ he who, when 
some of his disciples murmured at the hard doctrines of the sixth chapter, 
assailed them with the cutting question. Doth this offend you ? and Will ye 
also go away ? (yI 61, 67); he who repulsed his own mother, when at the 
wedding at Cana she complained to him of the want of wine, with the harsh 
reply. What have / to do with thee. Woman ? (ii. 4) — who thus was always 
the most displeased when men, not comprehending his higher mode of 
thought or action, showed themselves desponding or importunate, — would 
here find peculiar reason for this kind of displeasure. If this be the true 
interpretation of the passage, and if it be not sorrow for the death of Lazarus 
which Jesus here exhibits, there is an end to the assistance which the natural 
explanation of the entire event is thought to derive from this particular 
feature ; meanwhile, even on the other interpretation, a momentary emotion 
produced by sympathy with the mourners is quite reconcilable with the fore- 
knowledge of the resurrection.*® And how could the words of the Jews v. 37, 
serve, as rationalistic commentatoss think, to excite in Jesus the hope that 
God would now perhaps perform something extraordinary for him? The 

• 

•• Liicke, 2, s. 388. 

^ Flatt, ut sup, s. 104 f. ; Liicke, ut sup. 
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Jews did not express the hope that he could awake the deadg but only the 
conjecture that he might perhaps have been able to preserve his friend’s life ; 
Martha therefore had previously said more when she declared her belief that 
even now the Father would grant him what he asked ; so that if such hopes 
were excited in Jesus from without, they must have been excited earlier, and 
especially before the weeping of Jesus, to which it is customary to appeal as 
the proof that they did not yet exist. 

Even supranaturalists admit that the expression of Martha when Jesus 
commanded that the stone should be taken away from the grave, Kvptc, ^£17 
(v. 39 ), is no proof at all that decomposition had really commenced, nor 
consequently that a natural resuscitation was impossible, since it may have 
been a mere inference from the length of time since the burial. ^'3' But more 
weight must be attached to the words with which Jesus, repelling the objections 
of Martha, persists in having the tomb opened (v. 40) ; Said I not unto thee 
that if thou wouldst believe thou shouldst see the glory of God ? How could he 
say this unless he was decidedly conscious of his power to resuscitate Lazarus ? 
According to Paulus, this declaration only implied generally that those who 
have faith will, in some way or other, experience a glorious manifestation of 
the divinity. But what glorious manifestation of the divinity was to be seen 
here, on the opening of the grave of one who had been buried four days> 
unless it were his restoration to life? and what could be the sense of the 
words of Jesus, as opposed to the observation of Martha, that her brother was 
already within the grasp of decay, but that he was empowered to arrest 
decay ? But in order to learn with certainty the meaning of the words rrjv 
rov d€ov in our present passage we need only refer to v. 4, where Jesus 
had said that the sickness of Lazarus was not unto deaths irpos Savarov, but^r 
the glory of God, vvlp rijs tou 0€ov. Here the first member of the anti- 
thesis, not unto death, clearly shows that the Sd^a toO Oeov signifies the glorifi- 
cation of God by the life of Lazarus, that is, since he was now dead, by his 
resurrection ; a hope which Jesus could not venture to excite in the most 
critical moment, without having a superior assurance that it would be 
fulfilled,*® After the opening of the grave, and before he says to the dead 
man, Come forth / he thanks the Father for having heard his prayer. This 
is adduced, in the rationalistic point of view, as the most satisfactory proof 
that he did not first recall Lazarus to life by those words, but on looking into 
the grave found him already alive again. Truly, such an argument was not 
to be expected from theologians who have some insight into the character of 
John’s gospel. These ought to have remembered how common it is in this 
gospel, as for example in the expression glorify thy son, to represent that which 
is yet to be effected or which is only just begun, as already performed ; and 
in the present instance it is especially suited to mark the certainty of obtaining 
fulfilment, that it is spoken of as having already happened. And what inven- 
tion does it further require to explain, both how Jesus could perceive in 
Lazarus the evidences of returning life, and how the latter could have come 
to life again! Between the removal of the stone, says Paulus, and the 
thanksgiving of Jesus, lies the critical interval when the surprising result was 
accomplished ; then must Jesus, yet some steps removed from the grave, have 
discerned that Lazarus was living. By what means ? and how so quickly and 
unhesitatingly ? and why did he and no one else discern it ? He m^y have 
discerned it by the movements of Lazarus, f! is conjectured.^ But how easily 
might he deceive himself with respect to a dead body lying in a dark cavern t 

Flatt, s. 106 ; Otshausen, 2, a 269. 

Flatt, $. 97 f. 
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bow precipitate was he^ if without having examined more nearly, he so quickly 
and decidedly declared his conviction that Lazarus lived / Or, if the move- 
ments of the suppos^ corpse were strong and not to be mistaken, how could 
they escape the notice of the surrounding spectators? Lastly, how could 
Jesus in his prayer represent the incident about to take place as a sign of his 
divine mission, if he was conscious that he had not effected, but only dis- 
covered, the resuscitation of Lazarus? As arguments for the natural possi- 
bility of a return of life in a man who had been interred four days, the 
rationalistic explanation adduces our ignorance of the particular circumstances 
of the supposed death, the rapidity of interment among the Jews, afterwards 
the coolness of the cave, the strong fragrance of the spices, and lastly, the 
reanimating draught of warm air, which on the rolling away of the stone 
streamed into the cave. But all these circumstances do not produce more 
than the lowest degree of possibility, which coincides with the highest degree 
of improbability : and with this the certainty with which Jesus predicts the 
result must remain irreconcilable.*® 

These decided predictions are indeed the main hindrance to the natural 
interpretation of this chapter ; hence it has been sought to neutralize them, 
still from the rationalistic position, by the supposition that they did not pro- 
ceed from Jesus, but may have been added ex evcntu by the narrator. Paulus 
himself found the words a^ov(v. ii) quite too decided, and therefore 

ventured the conjecture that the narrator, writing with the result in his mind, 
had omitted a qualifying which Jesus had inserted.®® This expedient 
has been more extensively adopted by Gabler. Not only does he partake 
the opinion of Paulus as to the above expression, but already in v. 4, he is 
inclined to lay the words virlp rr;s Bo^rjs rov Oeov for the glory of God^ to the 
account of the Evangelist: again v. 15, he conjectures that in the words 
galpia Si v/iaSi iva mcrrevirtfre, oti ovk c/cct, J am glad for your sakes that / 
%vas not ihere^ to the intent ye may believe^ there is a slight exaggeration resulting 
from John’s knowledge of the issue ; lastly, even in relation to the words of 
Martha v. 22, iXKa /cal vvv olSa. K. T. X. he admits the idea of an addition from 
the pen of the writer,®^ By the adoption of this expedient, the natural inter- 
pretation avows its inability by itself to cope with the difficulties in John’s 
narrative. For if, in order to render its application possible, it is necessary 
to expunge the most significant passages, it is plain that the narrative in its 
actual state does not admit of a natural explanation. It is true that the 
passages, the incompatibility of which with the rationalistic mode of explanation 
is confessed by their excision, are very sparingly chosen ; but from the above 
observations it is clear, that if all the features in this narrative which are really 
opposed to the natural view of the entire event were ascribed to the Evange- 
list, it would in the end be little short of the whole that must be regarded as 
his invention. Thus, what we have done with the two first narratives of 
resuscitations, is with the last and most remarkable history of this kind, 
effected by the various successive attempts at explanation themselves, namely, 
to reduce the subject to the alternative : that we either receive the event as 
supernatural, according to the representation of the evangelical narrative; or, 


** Compare on this subject, especially Flatt and Lilcke. 

Comm. 4, s. 437 ; in the L. J. i^b, s. 57, and 2, b, s. 46, this conjecture is no longer 
employed. 

y t sup. s. 272 ff. Even Neandcr shows himself not disinclined to such a conjecture as 
far as regards v. 4 (s. 3^9). As Gabler believes that these expressions cannot have come 
from Jesus, but only from John, so Dieffenbach, in Bertholdt’s Krit. Journal, 5, s. 7 ff., 
snaintains that they cannot have proceeded from John, and as he holds that the rest of the 
gospel is the production of that apostle, he pronounces those passages to he interpolations. 
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if we find it incredible as such, deny that the narrative has an historical 
character. 

In order, in this dilemma, to arrive at a decision, with respect to all the 
three narratives, we must refer to the peculiar character of the kind of miracles 
which we have now before us. We have hitherto been ascending a ladder of 
miracles; first, cures of mental disorders, then, of all kinds of bodily maladies, 
in which, however, the organization of the sufferer was not so injured as to 
cause the cessation of consciousness and life ; and now, the revivification of 
bodies, from which the life has actually departed. This progression in the 
marvellous is, at the same time, a gradation in inconceivability. We have 
indeed been able to represent to ourselves how a mental derangement, in 
which none of the bodily organs were attacked beyond the nervous system, 
which is immediately connected with mental action, might have been removed, 
even in a purely psychical manner, by the mere word, look, and influence of 
Jesus : but the more deeply the malady appeared to have penetrated into the 
entire corporeal system, the more inconceivable to us was a cure of this kind. 
Where in insane persons the brain was disturbed to the extent of raging mad- 
ness, or where in nervous patients the disorder was so confirmed as to manifest 
itself in periodical epilepsy ; there we could scarcely imagine how permanent 
benefit could be conferred by that mental influence ; and this was yet more 
difficult where the disease had no immediate connection with the mind, as in 
leprosy, blindness, lameness, etc. And yet, up to this point, there was always 
something present to which the miraculous power of Jesus could apply itself ; 
there was still a consciousness in the objects, on which to make an impression 
—a nervous life to be stimulated. Not so with the dead. The corpse from 
which life and consciousness have flown has lost the last fulcrum for the power 
of the miracle worker ; it perceives him no longer — ^receives no impression 
from him ; for the very capability of receiving impressions must be conferred 
on him anew. But to confer this, that is, to give life in the proper sense, is 
a creative act, and to think of this as being exercised by a man, we must cox^ 
fess to be beyond our power. 

But even within the limits of our three histories of resurrections, there is an 
evident climax. Woolston has remarked with justice, that it seems as if each 
of these narratives were intended to supply what was wanting in the pre- 
ceding.®* The daughter of Jairus is restored to life on the same bed on which 
she had just expired ; the youth of Nain, when already in his coffin, and on 
his way to interment ; lastly, Lazarus, after four days' abode in the tomb. In 
the first history, a word was the only intimation that the maiden had fallen 
under the powers of the grave ; in the second, the fact is imprinted on the 
imagination dso, by the picture of the young man being already carried out 
of the city towards his grave ; but in the third, I-Azarus, who had been some 
time inclosed in the grave, is depicted in the strongest manner as an inhabit- 
ant of the nether world : so that, if the reality of the death could be doubted 
in the first instance, this would become more difficult in the second, and in 
the third, as good as impossible.®* With this gradation, there is a corre- 
sponding increase in the difficulty of rendering the three events conceivable ; 
if, indeed, when the fact itself is inconceivable, , there can exist degrees of 
inconceivableness between its various modifications. If, however, the resur- 
rection of a dead person in general were possible, it must rather be possible 
in the case of one just departed, and yet ha^flng some remains of vital warmth, 
than in that of a corpse, cold and being carried to the^ grave ; and again, in 
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this/ hither than in the case of one who had already lain four days m the 
grave, and in which decay is supposed to have commenced, nay, with respect 
to which, this supposition, if not confirmed, is at least not denied. 

But, setting aside the miraculous part of the histories in question, each 
succeeding one is both intrinsically more improbable, and externally less 
attested, than^ the foregoing. As regards the internal improbability, one 
element of this, which inde^ lies in all, and therefore also in the first, is 
especially conspicuous in the second. As a motive by which Jesus was in- 
duced to raise the young man at Nain, the narrative mentions compassion 
for the mother (v. 13). Together with this we are to include, according to 
Olshausen, a reference to the young man himself. For, he observes, man as 
a conscious being can never be treated as a mere instrument, which would be 
the case here, if the joy of the mother were regarded as the sole object of 
Jesus in raising the youth.^ This remark of Olshausen demands our thanks, not 
that it removes the difficulty of this and every other resuscitation of the dead, 
but that it exhibits that difficulty in the clearest light. For the conclusion, 
that what in itself, or according to enlightened ideai^ is not allowable or 
fitting, cannot be ascribed to Jesus by the Evangelists, is totally inadmissible. 
We should rather (presupposing the purity of the character of Jesus) conclude 
that when the evangelical narratives ascribe to him what is not allowable, 
they are incorrect. Now that Jesus, in his resuscitations of the dead, made it a 
consideration whether the persons to be restored to life might, from the spiritual 
condition in which they died, derive advantage from the restoration or the 
contrary, we find no indication ; that, as Olshausen supposes, the corporeal 
awakening was attended with a spiritual awakening, or that such a result was 
expected, is nowhere said. These resuscitated individuals, not excepting even 
Lazarus, recede altogether from our observation after their return to life, and 
hence Woolston was led to ask why Jesus rescued from the grave precisely 
these insignificant persons, and not rather John the Baptist, or some other 
generally useful man. Is it said, he knew it to be the will of Providence that 
these men, once dead, should remain so ? But then, it should seem, he must 
have thought the same of all who had once died, and to Woolston's objection 
there remains no answer but this : as it was positively known concerning 
celebrated men, that the breach which their deaths occasioned was never filled 
up by their restoration to life, legend could not annex the resurrections which 
she was pleased to narrate to such names, but must choose unknown subjects, 
in relation to which she was not under the same control. 

The above difficulty is common to all the three narratives, and is only 
rendered more prominent in the second by an accidental expression : but the 
third narrative is full of difficulties entirely peculiar to itself, since the conduct 
of Jesus throughout, and, to a considerable extent, that of the other parties, 
is not easily to be conceived. When Jesus receives the information of the 
death of Lazarus, and the request of the sisters implied therein, that he would 
come to Bethany, he remains still two days in the same place, and does not 
set out toward Judea till after he is certain of the death. Why so ? That it 
was not because he thought the illness attended with no danger, has been 
already shown; on the contrary, he foresaw the death of Lazarus. That 
indifference was not the cause of the delay, is expressly remarked by the 
Evangelist (v. 5). What then ? Liicke conjectures that Jesus was then occu- 
pied with a particularly fiiiitful nffnistry in Ferse^ which he was not willing 
to interrupt for the sake of Lazarus, holding it his duty to postpone his less 
important call as a worker of miracles and a succouring friend, to his higher 

' «i,s.s76f. 
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ctU as a taacher.s^ But he might here have very well done the one^ and not 
have left the other undone ; he might either have left some disciples to cany 
forward his work in that country, or remaining there himself, have still cured 
liOzarus, whether through the medium of a disciple, or by the power of his 
will at a distance. Moreover, our narrator is entirely silent as to such a cause 
for the delay of Jesus. This view of it, therefore, can be listened to only on 
the supposition that no other motive for the delay is intimated by the Evange- 
list, and even then as nothing more than a conjecture. Now another motive 
is clearly indicated, as Olshausen has remarked, in the declaration of Jesus, 
V. 15, that he is glad he was not present at the death of Lazarus, because, for 
the object of strengthening the faith of the disciples, the resurrection of his 
friend would be more effectual than his cure. Thus Jesus had designedly 
allowed Lazarus to die, that by his miraculous restoration to life, he might 
procure so much the more faith in himself. Tholuck and Olshausen on the 
whole put the same construction on this declaration of Jesus; but they confine 
themselves loo completely to the moral point of view, when they speak of 
Jesus as designing, in his character of teacher, to perfect the spiritual condition 
of the family at Bethany and of his disciples ; since, according to expres- 
sions, such as iva 6 vlos r. 6, (v. 4), his design was rather the messianic 

one of spreading and confirming faith in himself as the Son of God, though 
principally, it is true, within that narrow circle. Here Liicke exclaims ; by no 
means ! never did the Saviour of the needy, the noblest friend of man, act 
thus arbitrarily and capriciously ; and De Wette also observes, that Jesus 
in no other instance designedly brings about or increases his miracles.^^ The 
former, as we have seen, concludes that something external, preoccupation 
elsewhere, detained Jesus ; a supposition which is contrary to the text, and 
which even De Wette finds inadequate, though he points out no other ex- 
pedient. If then these critics are correct in maintaining that the real Jesus 
cannot have acted thus ; while, on the other hand, they are incorrect in deny- 
ing that the author of the fourth gospel makes his Jesus act thus : nothing 
remains but with the author of the Probabilia,''® from this incongruity of the 
Christ in John's gospel with the Christ alone conceivable as the real one, to 
conclude that the narrative of the fourth Evangelist is unhistoricaL 

The alleged conduct of the disciples also, v. 12 f., is such as to excite 
surprise. If Jesus had represented to them, or at least to the three principal 
among them, the death of the daughter of Jairns as a mere sleep, how could 
they, when he said of Lazarus, lie sleeps^ I will awake him^ KCKoifirirai^ i^mrviana 
avToVf think that he referred to a natural sleep ? One would not awake a 
patient ,out of a healthy sleep ; hence it must have immediately occurred to 
the disciples that here sleep was spoken of in the same sense as in 

the case of the maiden. That, instead of this, the disciples understand the 
deep expressions of Jesus quite superficially, is entirely in the fourth Evange- 
list's favourite manner, which we have learned to recognise by many examples. 
If tradition had in any way made known to him, that to speak of death as a 
sleep was part of the customary phraseology of Jesus, there would immediately 
spring up in his ima^nation, so fertile in this kind of antithesis, a misunder- 
standing corresponding to that figure of speech.^ 

^ Comm. 2, 8. 376. Also Nbander, s. 346. 

^ Tholuck, s. 202 ; Olshausen, 2, s. 26a 

w Ut sup. • 

** Andachtsbuch, t, 8. 292 f. Exeg. Handb. 1, 3, a 134* 
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^ Comp, dc Wette. exeg. Handb, 1, 3, 8. 135. 
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Th« observation of the Jews, v. 37, is scarcely conceivable, presupposing 
the truth of the synoptical resuscitations of the dead. The Jews appeaJ to the 
•cure of the man born blind (John ix.), and draw the inference, that he who 
had restored sight to this individual, must surely have been able to avert the 
death of Lazarus. How came they to refer to this heterogeneous and in- 
adequate example, if there lay before them, in the two resuscitations of the 
dead, miracles haore analogous, and adapted to give hope even in this case of 
actual death ? It is certain that the Galilean resuscitations were prior to this 
of Lazarus, since Jesus after this period went no more into Galilee ; neither 
could those events remain unknown in the capital, especially as we are 
are expressly told that the fame of them went abroad into all that land^ 
throughout all Judcea^ and throughout all the country round about To the real 
Jews therefore these cases must have been well known; and as the fourth Evange- 
list makes his Jews refer to something less to the point, it is probable that he 
knew nothing of the above events : for that the reference belongs to him, and 
not to the Jews themselves, is evident from the fact, that he makes them refer 
to the very cure which he had last narrated. 

A formidable difficulty lies also in the prayer which is put into the mouth 
of Jesus, V. 41 f. After thanking the Father for hearing his prayer, he adds, 
that for himself he knew well that the Father heard him always, and that he 
uttered this special thanksgiving only for the sake of the people around him, 
in order to obtain their belief in his divine mission. Thus he first gives his 
address a relation to God, and afterwards reduces this relation to a feigned 
one, intended to exist only in the conceptions of the people. Nor is the sense 
of the words such as Liicke represents it, namely, that Jesus for his own part 
would have prayed in silence, but for the benefit of the people uttered his 
prayer aloud (for in the certainty of fulfilment there lies no motive for silent 
prayer) ; they imply that for himself he had no need to thank the Father for 
a single result, as if surprised, since he was sure beforehand of having his wish 
granted, so that the wish and the thanks were coincident ; that is, to speak 
generally, his relation to the Father did not consist in single acts of prayer, 
fulfilment, and thanks, but in a continual and permanent interchange of these 
reciprocal functions, in which no single act of gratitude in and by itself could 
be distinguished in this manner. If it may be admitted that in relation to the 
necessities of the people, and out of sympathy with them, such an isolated act 
could have taken place on the part of Jesus ; yet, if there be any truth in this 
explanation, Jesus must have been entirely borne away by sympathy, must 
have made the position of the people his own, and thus in that moment have 
prayed from his own impulse, and on his own behalf. But, here, scarcely 
has he begun to pray when the reflection arises that he does this from no 
need of his own ; he prays therefore from no lively feeling, but out of cold 
accommodation, and this must be felt difficult to conceive, nay, even revolting. 
He who in this manner prays solely for the edification of others, ought in no 
case to tell them that he prays from their point of view, not from his own ; 
since an audible prayer cannot make any impression on the hearers, unless 


This is what Neander maintains, L. J. Chr., s. 354. He objects that the fourth Evan^- 
list must in any case have known of resuscitations of the dead by Jesus, even supposing the 
narrative in question to be an unhistorical exaggeration. But this objection is refuted Iw the 
observation, that, as an inducement to the formation of such a narrative, the general tradition 
that Jesus had raised the dead would be suf&cient, and an acquaintance with jiaTticular 
instances as exemplars w£s not at all requisite. 

This argument applies also to De Wette, who, while acknowledging that such an idea 
would be unsuitable in the mouth of Jesus, supposes nevertheless that it was really in his 
mind. 
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they suppose the speaker’s whole soul to be engaged. How then could Jesus 
make his prayer ineffective by this addition ? If he felt impelled to lay before 
God a confession of the true state of the case, he might have done this in 
silence ; that he uttered the confession aloud, and that we in consequence 
read it, could only happen on a calculation of advantage to later Christendom, 
to the readers of the gospel. While the thanksgiving was, for obvious reasons, 
needful to awake the faith of the spectators, the more developed faith which 
the fourth gospel presupposes, might regard it as a difficulty ; because it might 
possibly appear to proceed from a too subordinate, and more particularly, a 
too little constant relation between the Father and the Son. Consequently 
the prayer which was necessary for the hearers, must be annulled for readers 
of a later period, or its value restricted to that of a mere accommodation. 
But this consideration cannot have been present in the mind of Jesus : it 
could belong only to a Christian who lived later. This has been already felt 
by one critic, who has hence proposed to throw v, 42 out of the text, as an 
unauthenticated addition by a latter hand.^ But as this judgment is destitute 
of any external reason, if the above passage could not have been uttered by 
Jesus, we must conclude that the Evangelist only lent the words to Jesus in 
order to explain the preceding, v. 41 ; and to this opinion Liicke has shown 
himself not altogether disinclined.^ Assuredly we have here words, which 
are only lent to Jesus by the Evangelist : but if it be so with these words, what 
is our security that it is so with these ? In a gospel in which we have 
already detected many discourses to be merely lent to the alleged speakers — 
in a narrative which presents historical improbabilities at all points, — the 
difficulty contained in a single verse is not a sign that that verse does not 
belong to the rest, but that the whole taken together does not belong to the 
class of historical compositions.^** 

As regards the gradation in the external testimony to the three narratives, 
it has already been justly observed by Woolston, that only the resurrection of 
the daughter of Jairus, in which the miraculous is the least marked, appears 
in three Evangelists ; the two others are each related by one Evangelist only : ^ 
and as it is far less easy to understand the omission in the other gospels in 
relation to the resurrection of Lazarus, than in relation to the raising of the 
youth at Nain, there is here again a complete climax. 

That the last-named event is mentioned by the author of Luke’s gospel 
alone; — especially that Matthew and Mark have it not instead of the resuscita- 
tion of the daughter of Jairus, or together with that narrative, — ^is a difficulty 
in more than one respect.*^ Even viewed generally as a resuscitation of a 
dead person, one would have thought, as there were few of such miracles 
according to Our gospels, and as they are highly calculated to carry conviction, 
it could not have been too much trouble to the Evangelists to recount it as a 
second instance; especially as Matthew has thought it worth while, for 
example, to narrate three cures of blindness, which nevertheless were of for 
less importance, and of which, therefore, he might have spared two, inserting 
instead of them either one or the other of the remaining resuscitations of the 
dead. But admitting that the two first Evangelists had some reason, no longer 
to be discovered, for not giving more than one hisjoiy of a resurrection, they 
ought, one must think^ to have chosen that of the youth at Nain far rather 

^ Blefrenbach, uber einige wahrscheinliche Inteirpblatioaen im Evangeliam Johaaiifo id 
Bertholdt^s krit Journal, C, s. 8 f. 

^ Comm. E. Joh., ite Aufl., 2, s. 310. 

* Thus the author of the Frobabilia also argues, p. 6Xk 

• DLsc. 5. 

^ Omp* S^lelermacher, ub«r den Lukas, a. 103 ff. 
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than that af the daughter of Jairus, because the former, as we have above 
observed, was a more indubitable and striking resurrection. As nevertheless 
they give only the latter, Matthew at least can have known nothing of the 
others ] Mark, it is true, probably had it before him in Luke, but he had, as 
early as iii. 7, or 20, leaped from Luke'vi. 12 (17) to Matt. xii. 15 ; and only 
at iv. ff) returns to Luke viii. 22 (16 thus passing over the 

resurrection of the youth (Luke vU. ii ff). But now arises the second 
question ; how can the resurrection of the youth, if it really happened, have 
remained unknown to the author of the first gospel? Even apart from the 
supposition that this gospel had an apostolic origin, this question is fraught 
with no less difficulty than the former. Besides the people, there were pre- 
sent many of his disciples, fiaJOriTal Uavol ; the place, Nain, according to the 
account which Josephus gives of its position relative to Mount Tabor, cannot 
have been far from the ordinary Galilean theatre of the ministry of Jesus ; 
lastly, the fame of the event, as was natural, was widely disseminated (v. 1 7). 
Schleiermacher is of opinion that the authors of the first sketches from the 
life of Jesus, not being within the apostolic circle, did not generally venture 
to apply to the much occupied apostles, but rather sought the friends of Jesus 
of the second order, and in doing so they naturally turned to those places 
where they might hope for the richest harvests,— to Capernaum and Jerusa- 
lem j events which, like the resuscitation in question, occurred in other places, 
could not so easily become common property. But first, this conception of 
the case is too subjective, making the promulgation of the most important 
deeds of Jesus, dependent on the researches of amateurs and collectors of 
anecdotes, who went about gleaning, like Papias, at a later period ; secondly, 
(and these two objections are essentially connected,) there lies at its founda- 
tion the erroneous idea that such histories were fixed, like inert bodies once 
fallen to the ground, in the places to which they belonged, guarded there as 
lifeless treasures, and only exhibited to those who took the trouble to resort 
to the spot : instead of which, they were rather like the light-winged inhabit- 
ants of the air, flying far away from the place which gave them birth, roam- 
ing everywhere, and not seldom losing all association with their original 
locality. We see the same thing happen daily ; innumerable histories, both 
true and false, are represented as having occurred at the most widely different 
places. Such a narrative, once formed, is itself the substance, the alleged 
locality, the accident : by no means can the locality be the substance, ta 
which the narrative is united as the accident, as it would follow from Schleier- 
macher^s supposition. Since then it cannot well be conceived that an incident 
of this kind, if it really happened, could remain foreign to the general tradition, ' 
and hence unknown to the author of the first gospel : the fact of this author's 
ignorance of the incident gives rise to a suspicion that it did not really 
happen. 

But this ground of doubt falls with incomparably greater weight, on the 
narrative of the resurrection of Lazarus in the fourth gospel. If the authors 
or collectors of the three first gospels knew of this, they could not, for more 
than one reason, avoid introducing it into their writings. For, first, of all the 
resuscitations effected by Jesus, nay, of all his miracles, this resurrection of 
Lazarus, if not the most wonderful, is yet the one in which the marvellous 
presents itself the most obviously^and strikingly, and which therefore, if its 
historical reality can be established, is a pre-eminently strong proof of the 
extraordinary endowments of Jesus as a divine messenger ; whence the 

^ Saunier, iiber ^ie quellen des Markus, i. 66 ff. 

^ Comp* Winer bibl. Rcalw. d. A. 

^ Let the reader recollect the well-known expression of Spinoza. 
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Evangelists, although they had related one or two other instances of the kind, 
could not think it superfluous to add this also. But, secondly, the resurrection 
of Lazarus had, according to the representation of John, a direct influence in 
the development of the fate of Jesus ; for we learn from xi, 47 ff., that the 
increased resort to Jesus, and the credit which this event procured him, led 
to that consultation of the Sanhedrim in which the sanguinary counsel of 
Caiaphas was given and approved. Thus the event had a double importance 
— pragmatical as well as dogmatical; consequently, the synoptical writers 
could not have failed to narrate it, had it been within their knowledge. 
Nevertheless, theologians have found out all sorts of reasons why those 
Evangelists, even had the fact been known to them, should refrain from its 
narration. Some have been of opinion that at the time of the composition of 
4he three first gospels, the history was still in every mouth, so that to make a 
written record of it was superfluous ; others, on the contrary, have con- 
jectured that it was thought desirable to guard against its further publication, 
lest danger should accrue to Lazarus and his family, the former of whom, 
according to John xii. 10, was persecuted by the Jewish hierarchy on account 
of the miracle which had been preformed in him; a caution for which there 
was no necessity at the later period at which John wrote his gospel.®* It is 
plain that these two reasons nullify each other, and neither of them is in itself 
worthy of a serious refutation ; yet as similar modes of evading a difficulty are 
still more frequently resorted to than might be supposed, we ought not to 
think some animadversion on them altogether thrown away. The proposition, 
that the resurrection of Lazarus was not recorded by the synoptists because it 
was generally known in their circle, proves too much; since on this rule, 
precisely the most important events in the life of Jesus, his baptism, death, 
and resurrection, must have remained unwritten. Moreover, writings, which 
like our gospels, originate in a religious community, do not serve merely to 
make known the unknown ; it is their office also to preserve what is already 
known. In opposition to the other explanation, it has been remarked by 
others, that the publication of this history among those who were not natives 
of Palestine, as was the case with those for whom Mark and Luke wrote, 
could have done no injury to Lazarus ; and even the author of the first gospel, 
admitting that he wrote in and for Palestine, could hardly have withheld a fact 
in which the glory of Christ was so peculiarly manifested, merely out of con- 
sideration to Lazarus, who, supposing the more improbable case that he was 
yet living at the time of the composition of the first gospel, ought not, Christian 
as he doubtless was, to refuse to suffer for the name of Christ ; and the same 
observation would ap})ly to his family. The most dangerous time for Lazarus 
according to John xii. 10, was that immediately after his resurrection, and a 
narrative which appeared so long after, could scarcely have heightened or 
renewed this danger ; besides, in the neighbourhood of Bethany and Jerusalem 
whence danger was threatened to Lazarus, the event must have been so well- 
inown and remembered that nothing was to be risked by its publication.®* 

Whitby, Annot. in loc. 

Thus Grotius and Herder ; Olshausen also adopts, this explanation under the form of 
-comeclure, 2, s. 256 f,, Antn. 

^ See these arpruments dispersed in Paulus and Lucke on this chapter ; in Gablet, ut sap. 
p. ajS £f. ; and Uase, L. J. § 119. — A new reason why Matthew in particular is silent on 
the resurrection of Lazarus, Iras been excogitated by Heydenreich (iiber die Unzulassigkeit 
4 er mythischen Au^assung, 2tes Stiick, s. 42). The Evangelist, he says, otniit (4 it, because 
it required to be represented and treated with a tenderness and uveliness of feeling, of which 
he did not think himself capable. Hence, the modest man chose to avoid tlie history 
alto^her rather than to deprive it by bis manner of narration, of its proper pathos and 
eablimity.^Xdle modesty truly 1 
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It appears then that the resurrection of Lazarus, since it is not narrated by 
fhe/sjfnoptists, cannot have been known to them; and the question arises, 
haw was this ignorance possible ? Hase gives the mysterious answer, that 
the res^on of this omission lies hid in the common relations under which the 
synoptists in general were silent concerning all the earlier incidents in Judaea ; 
but this leaves it uncertain, at least so far as the expressions go, whether we 
ought to decide to the disadvantage of the fourth gos^jel or of its predecessors. 
The latest criticism of the gospel of Matthew has cleared up the ambiguity in 
Hase’s answer after its usual manner, determining the nature of those common 
relations which he vaguely adduces, thus : Every one of the synoptists, by hU 
ignorance of a history which an apostle must have known, betrays himself to 
be no apostle.®^ But this renunciation of the apostolic origin of the first 
gospel, does not by any means enable us to explain the ignorance of its 
author and his compeers of the resurrection of Lazarus. For besides the 
remarkable character of the event, its occurrence in the very heart of Judaea, 
the great attention excited by it, and its having been witnessed by the 
apostles, — all these considerations render it incomprehensible that it should 
not have entered into the general tradition, and from thence into the synopti- 
cal gospels. It is argued that these gospels are founded on Galilean legends, 
i.e, oral narratives and written notices by the Galilean friends and compa- 
nions of Jesus ; that these were not present at the resurrection of Lazarus, and 
therefore did not include it in their memoirs ; and that the authors of the 
first gospels, strictly confining themselves to the Galilean sources of informa- 
tion, likewise passed over the event But there was not such a wall of par- 
tition between Galilee and Judaea, that the fame of an event like the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus could help sounding over from the one to the other. Even 
if it did not happen during a feast time, when (John iv. 45) many Galileans 
might be eye-witnesses, yet the disciples, who were for the greater part Gali- 
leans, were present (v. 16), and must, so soon as they returned into Galilee 
after the resurrection of Jesus, have spread abroad the history throughout this 
province, or rather, before this, the Galileans who kept the last passover 
attended by Jesus, must have learned the event, the report of which was so 
rife in the city. Hence even Liicke finds this explanation of Gabler's un- 
satisfactory ; and on his own side attempts to solve the enigma by the obser- 
vation, that the original evangelical tradition, which the synoptists followed, did 
not represent the history of the Passion mainly in a pragmatical light, and 
therefore gave no heed to this event as the secret motive of the murderous 
resolve against Jesus, and that only John, who was initiated into the secret 
history of the Sanhedrim, was in a condition to supply this explanatory fact.®® 
This view of the case would certainly appear to neutralize one reason why the 
synoptists must have noticed the event in question, namely, that drawn from 
its pragmatical importance ; but when it is added, that as a miracle regarded 
in itself, apart from its more particular circumstances, it might easily be lost 
among the rest of those narratives from which we have in the three first 
gospels a partly accidental selection,— we must reply, that the synoptical 
selection of miracles appears to be an accidental one only when that is at 
once assumed which ought first to be proved ; namely, that the miracles in 
the fourth gospel are historical ; and unless the selection be casual to a degree 
inconsistent with the slightest intelligence in the compilers, such a miracle 
cannot have been overlooked.®'^ • 

Schneckenbutger, iiber^en Urspr., $. 10. 

' •• Gabler, ut sup. s. 240 f. ; also Neander, s, 357, 

^ Comm. z. Job. 2, s. 402. 

Comp. De Wette, exeg. Handb. 1, 3, s. 139. In Sdhleiermadier*s Lectures on the 
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It has doubtless been these and similar considerations, which have led jthe 
latest writers on the controversy concerning the first gospel, to complain of 
the one-sidedness with which the above question is always answered to the 
disadvantage of the synoptists, especially Matthew, as if it were forgotten that 
an answer dangerous to the fourth gospel lies just as near at hand. For 
our own part, we are not so greatly alarmed by the fulminations of Lucke, as 
to be deterred from the expression of our opinion on the subject This 
theologian, even in his latest editions, reproaches those who, from the silence 
of the synoptical writers, conclude that this narrative is a fiction and the 
gospel of John not authentic, with an unparalleled lack of discernment, and a 
total want of insight into the mutual relations of our gospels (that is, into 
those relations viewed according to the professional conviction of theologians, 
which is unshaken even by the often well-directed attacks of the author of the 
Probabilia). We, nevertheless, distinctly declare that we regard the history of 
the resurrection of Lazarus, not only as in the highest degree improbable in 
itself, but also destitute of external evidence ; and this whole chapter, in con- 
nexion with those previously examined, as an indication of the unauthenticity 
of the fourth gospel. 

If it is thus proved that all the three evangelical histories of resuscitations 
are rendered more or less doubtful by negative reasons : all that is now 
wanting to us is positive proof, that the tradition of Jesus having raised the 
dead might easily be formed without historical ^foundation. According to 
rabbiniczd,®® as well as New Testament passsages (e.g. John v. 28 f,, vi. 40, 
44 i I Cor, XV, ; i Thess. iv. 16), the resuscitation of the dead was expected 
of the Messiah at his coming. Now the Trapovcna, the appearance of the 
Messiah Jesus on earth, was in the view of the early church broken by his 
death into two parts ; the first comprised his preparatory appearance, which 
began with his human birth, and ended with the resurrection and ascension ; 
the second was to commence with his future advent on the clouds of heaven, 
in order to open the aiwv /xcXXwv, the age to cotne. As the first appearance of 
Jesus had wanted the glory and majesty expected in the Messiah, the great 
demonstrations of messianic power, and in particular the general resurrection 
of the dead, were assigned to his second, and as yet future appearance on 
earth. Nevertheless, as an immediate pledge of what was to be anticipated, 
even in the first advent some fore-splendours of the second must have been 
visible in single instances ; Jesus must, even in his first advent, by awaking 
some of the dead, have guaranteed his authority one day to awake all the 
dead ; he must, when questioned as to his messiahship, have been able to 

Life of Jesus (if I may be permitted to refer to a work not yet printed), the silence in 
question is eicplaiiied in the following manner. The synoptical Evangelists in general were 
ignorant of the relations of Jesus with the family of Bethany, because perhaps the apostles 
•did not wish an intimate personal connection of this kind to pass into the general tradition, 
from which those Evangelists drew ; and ignorance of the relations of Jesus with the family 
in general, of course included ignorance of this particular fact connected with them. But 
what motive could the apostles have for such reserve ? Are we to infer secret, or even, with 
Ventuiini, tender ties? Must not such a private relatioii in the case of Jesus have presented 
much to edify us ? The intimations which John and Luke afford us on this subject contain 
in fact much of this description, and from the narrative which the latter gives of the visit of 
Jesus to Martha and Mary, we see also that the apostles, in furnishing their accounts, were 
by no means averse to allow something of these relations to appear, so far as they could 
svtaitt a general interest. Now in this light, the resurrection of Lazarus, as a pre-eminent 
miracle, was incomparably more valuable than thi*t visit with its single aphorism ** One 
thing is needful,” and involved less of the private relations of Jesus with the family of 
Bfrihany ; the supposed effort to keep these secret, could not therefore have hindered the 
promulgation of the resurrection of Lazarus. 

. ^ Kern, Uber den Ursprung des Evang. TUbing. Zeitschrlft, 1834, 2, 8.UO. 

•• Bevtholdh Christol. Jud. ( 354 
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adduce among other criteria the fact that the dead were raised up by him 
(Matt xi, 5), and he must have imparted the same power to his disciples 
(Matt xi. 8, comp. Acts ix, 40, xx. 10) ; but especially as a close prefigur- 
ation of the hour in which all that are in their graves shall hear his voice^ and 
shall cofne forth (John v. 28 f,), he must have cried with a loud volce^ Come 
forth ! to one who lain in the grave four days (John xi. 17, 43), For the 
originadoa of detailed narratives of single resuscitations, there lay, besides, the 
most appropriate types in the Old Testament The prophets Elijah and 
Elisha (r Kings xvii. 17 flf. ; 2 Kings iv. r8 ff.) had awaked the dead, and to 
these instances Jewish writings appealed as a type of the messianic time.^^ 
The object of the resuscitation was with both these prophets a child, but a 
boy, while in the narrative common to the synoptists we have a girl ; the two 
prophets revived him while he lay on the bed, as Jesus does the daughter of 
Jairus ; both entered alone into the chamber of death, as Jesus excludes all 
save a few confidential friends ; only, as it is fitting, the Messiah needs not 
the laborious manipulations by which the prophets attained their object. 
Elijah in particular raised the son of a widow, as Jesus did at Nain ; he met 
the widow of Zarephath at the gate (but before the death of her son) as Jesua 
met the widow of Nain, under the gate of the city (after the death of her son) ; 
lastly, it is in both instances told in the same words how the miracle-worker 
restored the son to the mother.®^ Even one already laid in his grave, like 
Lazarus, was restored to life by the prophet Elisha ; with this difference, how- 
ever, that the prophet himself had been long dead, and the contact of his 
bones reanimated a corpse which was accidentally thrown upon them (2 
Kings xiii. 21). There is yet another point of similarity between the resusci- 
tations of the dead in the Old Testament and that of Lazarus ^ it is that Jesus, 
while in his former resuscitation he utters the authoritative word without any 
preliminary, in that of Lazarus offers a prayer to God, as Elisha, and more 
particularly^ Elijah, are said to have done. While Paulus extends to these 
narratives in the Old Testament, the natural explanation which he has applied 
to those in the New, theologians of more enlarged views have long ago re- 
marked, that the resurrections in the New Testament are nothing more than 
mythi, which had their origin in the tendency of the early Christian church, 
to make her Messiah agree with the type of the prophets, and with the 
messianic ideal. 

^ See the passages quoted from Tanchuma, Vol. I. § 14. 

I Kings xvii.^23, LXX. kcU (dmey aM rjj fxqfrpIL a^roO, Luke vii. 15 : /cat j^Sc^/cey 
4iMv ri fMjfTfA abtov. 

Thus the author of the Abhandlung uber die verschiedenen Riicksichten, in welchen der 
Biograph Jesu arbeiten kann, in Bertholdt’s krit Joum., 5, s. 237 f., Kaiser, bibl. Theol. i, 
s. 202. -^A resuscitation strikingly similar to that of the young man at Nain is narrated by 
Fhilostratus, of Apollonius of Tyana. ** As according to Luke, it was a young man, the 
only son of a widow, who was being carried out of the city ; so, in Fhilostratus, it is a 
young maiden already betrothed, whose bier Apollonius meets. The command to set down 
the bier, the mere touch, and a few words, are sufficient here, as there, to bring the dead to 
life ” (Baur, Apollonius v. Tyana und Christus, s. 145). I should like to know whether 
Paulus, or any other critic, would be inclined to explain this naturally ; if, however, it 
ought to be regarded as an imitation of the evangelical narrative (a conclusion which can 
Wdly be avoided), we must have a preconceived opinion of the character of the books of 
the New Testament, to evade the consequence, that the resuscitations of the dead which 
they contain are only less designed imitations of those in the Old Testament ; which are 
themselves to be derived from the belief of Antiquity, that a victorious power over death was 
imparted to the favourites of the gods (Hercules, Esculapius, etc.), and more immediately, 
from the Jewisli idea of a prophet. 
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§ loi. 

ANECDOTES HAVtNO RELATION TO THE SEA. 

As in general, at least according to the representations of the three first 
Evangelists the country around the Galilean sea was the chief theatre of the 
ministiy of Jesus ; so a considerable number of his miracles have an imme- 
diate reference to the sea. One of this class, the miraculous draught of fishes 
granted to Peter, has already presented itself for our consideration ; besides 
this, there are the miraculous stilling of the storm which had arisen on the sea 
while Jesus slept, in the three synoptists ; Matthew, Mark, and John ; the 
summary of most of those, the walking of Jesus on the sea, likewise during a 
storm, in incidents which the appendix to the fourth gospel places after the 
resurrection ; and lastly, the anecdote of the coin that was to be angled for by 
Peter, in Matthew. 

The first-named narrative (Matt. viii. 23 ff. paralL) is intended, according 
to the Evangelist’s own words, to represent Jesus to us as him whom the winds 
and the sea ahey, ol dve/Aoi Kai y 6dXaa<ra, vvaKovovtriv. Thus, to follow out the 
gradation in the miraculous which has been hitherto observed, it is here pre- 
supposed, not merely that Jesus could act on the human mind and living 
body in a psychological and magnetic manner ; or with a revivifying power 
on the human organism when it was forsaken by vitality ; nay, not merely as 
in the history of the draught of fishes earlier examined, that he could act 
immediately with determinative power, on irrational yet animated existences, 
but that he could act thus even on inanimate nature. The possibility of 
finding a point of union between the alleged supernatural agency of Jesus, 
and the natural order of phenomena, here absolutely ceases : here, at the 
latest, there is an end to miracles in the wider and now more favoured sense ; 
and we come to those which must be taken in the narrowest sense, or to the 
miracle proper. The purely supranaturalistic view is therefore the first to- 
suggest itself. Olshausen has justly felt, that such a power over external 
natureisnot essentially connected with the destination of Jesus for the human; 
race and for the salvation of man ; whence he was led to place the natural 
phenomenon which is here controlled by Jesus in a relation to sin, and there- 
fore to the office of Jesus. Storms, he says, are the spasms and convulsions of 
nature, and as such the consequences of sin, the fearful effects of which are 
seen even on the physical side of existence.^ But it is only that limited ob- 
servation of nature which in noting the particular forgets the general, that can 
regard storms, tempests, and similar phenomena (which in connection with 
the whole have their necessary place and beneficial influence) as evils and 
departure from original law : and a theory of the world in which it is seriously 
upheld, that before the fall there were no storms and tempests, as, on the 
other hand, no beasts of prey and poisonous plants, partakes — one does not 
know whether to say, of the fanatical, or of the childish. But to what pur- 
pose, if the above explanation will not hold, could Jesus be gifted with such 
a power over nature ? As a means of awakening faith in him, it was inade- 
quate and superfluous : because Jesus found individual adherents without 
any demonstration of a power of this kind, and general acceptance even this> 
did not procure him. As little can it be Regarded as a type of the original 
dominion of man over external nature, a dominion which he is destined to re- 
attain ; for the value of this dominion consists precisely in this, that it is a 
mediate one, achieved by the progressive reflection and the united efforts of 

* Hibl. Comm. I, s. 287. 
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nges, not an immediate and. magical dominion, which costs no more than a 
word Hence in relation to that part of nature of which we are here speaking 
the compass and the steam-vessel are an incomparably truer realization of 
man’s dominion over the ocean, than the allaying of the waves by a mere 
word. But the subject has another aspect, since the dominion of man over 
nature is not merely external and practical, but also immanent or theoretical, 
that is, man^ even when externally he is subjected to the might of the elements, 
yet is not internally conquered by them ; but, in the conviction that the 
powers of physical nature can only destroy in him that which belongs to his 
physical existence, is elevated in the self-certainty of the spirit above the 
possible destruction of the body. This spiritual power, it is said, was 
exhibited by Jesus, for he slept tranquilly in the midst of the storm, and when 
awaked by his trembling disciples, inspired them with courage by his words. 
But for courage to be shown, real danger must be apprehended : now for 
Jesus, supposing him to be conscious of an immediate power over nature, 
danger could in no degree exist : therefore he could not here give any proof 
of this theoretical power. 

In both respects the natural explanation would find only the conceivable 
and the desirable attributed to Jesus in the evangelical narrative; namely, on 
the one hand, an intelligent observation of the state of the weather, and on 
the other, exalted courage in the presence of real peril. When we read that 
Jesus commanded the winds hririfiav rots dvc/Aois, we are to understand simply 
that he made some remark on the storm, or some exclamations at its violence : 
and his calming of the sea we are to regard only as a prognostication, founded 
on the observation of certain signs, that the storm would soon subside. His 
address to the disciples is said to have proceeded, like the celebrated saying 
of Caesar, from the confidence that a man who was to leave an impress on the 
world’s history, could not so lightly be cut short in his career by an accident. 
That those who were in the ship regarded the subsidence of the storm as the 
effect of the words of Jesus, proves nothing, for Jesus nowhere confirms their 
inference.* But neither does he disapprove it, although he must have 
observed the impression which, in consequence of that inference, the result 
had made on the people ; * he must therefore, as Venturini actually supposes, 
have designedly refrained from shaking their high opinion of his miraculous 
power, in order to attach them to him the more firmly. But, setting this al- 
together aside, was it likely that ihe natural presages of the storm should have 
been better understood by Jesus, who had never been occupied on the sea, 
than by Peter, James, and John, who had been at home on it from their 
youth upwards?* 

It remains then that, taking the incident as it is narrated by the Evangelists, 
we must regard it as a miracle ; but to raise this from an exegelical result to a 
real fact, is, according to the above remarks extremely difficult ; whence there 
arises a suspicion against the historical character of the narrative. Viewed 
more nearly however, and taking Matthew’s account as the basis, there is 
nothing to object to the narrative until the middle of v. 26. It might really 
have happened that Jesus in ope of his frequent passages across the Gali- 
lean sea, was sleeping when eP ^'torm arose ; that the disciples awaked him 
with alarm, while he, calm and self-possessed, said to them, fVhy are ye fear- 
fut^ bye of little faith t What follo^vs — the commanding of the waves, which 

• Thus Paulus, exeg. Handb., i, b, s. 468 ff. ; Venturini, 2, s. i66 ff. ; Kaiser, bibl. 
The(^., l,s. 197. Base, also, § 74, thinks this view probable. 

® Neander, L. J. Chr., s, 363, who for the rest here offers but a weak defence against the 
natural explanation. 

^ Hase, ut sup, * 
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Mark) with his well-known fondness for such authoritative words, reproduces 
as if he were giving the exact words of Jesus in a Greek translation (erccim^ 
!) — might have been added in Ae propagation of the anecdote from 
one to another. There was an inducement to attribute to Jesus such a com- 
mand over the winds and the sea, not only in the opinion entertained of bis 
person, but also in certain features of the Old Testament history. Here, in 
poetical descriptions of the passage of the Israelites through the Red Sefi^ 
Jehovah is designated as he who rebuked the Red Sea^ hrerifiTfo'e rg ipvOpf- 
OoXoxTfTQ (Psa. cvi. 9 \ LXX. comp. Nahum i. 4), so that it retreated. Now, 
as the instrument in this partition of the Red Sea was Moses, it was natural 
to ascribe to his great successor, the Messiah, a similar function ; accordingly 
we actually find from rabbinical passages, that a drying up of the sea was ex- 
pected to be wrought by God in the messianic times, doubtless through the 
agency of the Messiah, as formerly through that of Moses.® That instead of 
drying up the sea Jesus is said only to produce a calm, may be explained, on 
the supposition that the storm and the composure exhibited by Jesus on the 
occasion were historical, as a consequence of the mythical having combine^ 
itself with this historicar element ; for, as according to this, Jesus and his 
disciples were on board a ship, a drying up of the sea would have been out 
of place. 

Still it is altogether without any sure precedent, that a mythical addition 
should be engrafted on the stem of a real incident, so as to leave the latter 
totally unmodified. And there is one feature, even in the part hitherto 
assumed to be historical, which, more narrowly examined, might just as 
probably have been invented by the legend as have really happened. That 
Jesus, before the storm breaks out, is sleeping, and even when it arises, does 
not immediately awake, is not his voluntary deed, but chance ; ® it is this very 
chance, however, which alone gives the scene its full significance, for Jesus 
sleeping in the storm is by the contrast which he presents, a not less emblematical 
image than Ulysses sleeping when, after so many storms, he was about to land 
on his island home. Now that Jesus really slept at the time that a storm 
broke out, may indeed have happened by chance in one case out of ten ; but 
in the nine cases also, when this did not happen, and Jesus only showed 
himself calm and courageous during the storm, I am inclined to think that 
the legend would so far have understood her interest, that, as she had repre- 
sented the contrast of the tranquillity of Jesus with the raging of the elements 
to the intellect, by means of the words of Jesus, so she would depict it for the 
imagination, by means of the image of Jesus sleeping in the ship (or as Mark 
has it,’ on a pillow in the hinder part of the ship). If then that which may 
possibly have happened in a single case, must certainly have been invented by 
the legend in nine cases ; the expositor must in reason prepare himself for the 
undeniable possibility, that we have before us one of the nine cases, instead 
of that single case.^ If then it be granted that nothing further remains as an 
historical foundation for our narrative, than that Jesus exhorted his disciples 
to show the firm courage of faith in opposition to the raging waves of the sea, 

* Vid. Vol. I, § 14 , note 9 . 

® Neander alters the fact, when he describes Jesus as falling asleep in the midst of the 
fury of the storm and the waves, and thus manifesting a tranquillity of soul which no terror 
of nature could disturb (s. 36 a). Luke says express]^, as they saika he fdt mkep : md there 
eame dartm a sterm^ etc.^ rMhsmsp ^ kqX Kar4§^ x. r. Ligand accord- 

ing to the representation of the other Evangelists also, the sleeping of Josus appears to have 
needed the breaking out of the storm, since otherwise the timorous disciples would not 
awaked him— they would rather not have allowed him to go to sleep. 

■ iiber die Quelien des Markus, s. St, 

■ This xqay serve as aa answer to Tholuck’s accusation, Glaubwiirdigkeit, s, Iia 
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it is certainly possible that he may once have done this in a storm at sea ; but 
just as he said ; if ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye may say to this 
mountain, Be thou removed, and cast into the sea (Matt. xxi. si), or to this 
tree, Be &ou plucked up by the root, and be thou planted in the sea (Luke 
xvii. 6), and both shall be done (koX {nnjKovtrw Av v/utv, Luke) : so he might, 
not merely on the sea, but in any situation, make use of the figure, that to 
him who has faith, winds and waves shall be obedient at a word (ort koX toU 
Akc/aois hriTocro-a Kai vSari, kcI wroLKOvovciv Luke). If we now take 
into account what even Olshausen remarks, and Schneckenburger has shown, ^ 
that the contest of the kingdom of God with the world was in the early times 
of Christianity commonly compared to a voyage through a stormy ocean ; we 
see at once, how easily legend might come to frame such a narrative as tlie 
above, on the suggestions afforded by the parallel between the Messiah and 
Moses, the expressions of Jesus, and the conception of him as the pilot who 
steers the little vessel of the kingdom of God through the tumultuous waves 
of the world. Setting this aside, however, and viewing the matter only 
generally, in relation to the idea of a miracle-worker, we find a similar power 
over storms and tempests, ascribed, for example, to Pythagoras.^® 

We have a more complicated anecdote connected with the sea, wanting in 
Luke, but contained in John vi. i6 ff., as well as in Matt. xiv. 22 if., and 
Mark vi. 45 ff., where a storm overtakes the disciples when sailing by night, 
and Jesus appears to their rescue, walking towards them on the sea* Here, 
again, the storm subsides in a marvellous manner on the entrance of Jesus 
into the ship ; but the peculiar difficulty of the narrative lies in this, that the 
body of Jesus appears so entirely exempt from a law which governs all other 
human bodies without exception, namely, the law of gravitation, that he not 
only does not sink under the water, but does not even dip into it ; on the 
contrary, he walks erect on the waves as on firm land. If we are to represent 
this to ourselves, we must in some way or other, conceive the body of Jesus 
as an ethereal phantom, according to the opinion of the Docetae ; a conception 
which the Fathers of the Church condemned as irreligious, and which we 
must reject as extravagant. Olshausen indeed says, that in a superior cor- 
poreality, impregnated with the powers of a higher world, such an appearance 
need not create surprise : but these are words to which we can attach no 
definite idea. If the spiritual activity of Jesus which refined and perfected 
his corporeal nature, instead of being conceived as that which more and more 
completely emancipated his body from the psychical laws of passion and 
sensuality, is understood as if by its means the body was exempted from the 
physical law of gravity : — this is a materialism of which, as in a former case, 
li is difficult to decide whether it be more fantastical or childish. If Jesus 
did not sink in the water, he must have been a spectre, and the disciples in 
our narrative would not have been wrong in taking him for one. We must 
also recollect that on his baptism in the river Jordan, Jesus did not exhibit 
this property, but was submerged like an ordinary man. Now had he at that 
time also the power of sustaining himself on the surface of the water, and 
only refrained from using it ? and did he thus increase or reduce his specific 
gravity by an act of his )yill? or are we to suppose, as Olshausen would 

* Ueber dea Ursprung, u. s. f., s. 6^ f. 

According to Jambuch. vita Pyth, 135, ed. KiessUng, there were narrated of Pytha- 
goras, piaiiov re itapavrlKa Karevvi^<r€ts Kal KVfij&rtaif vvrtufdiaif re ml 

iitevSiofffiol tQv StdpttaiVf insiantaneims iranquillitingt .rf 

viohni winds and kailsimns^ and sooihings of the xvaves of rivers and stas^ to etd^ord easjf 
transit to his companions. Comp. Porphyr. v. p. 29 same ed. 

“ Ut snp^ 8. 491. * 
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perhaps say, that at the time of his baptism he had not attained so far in the 
process of subtilizing his body, as to be freely borne up by the water, and that 
he only reached this point at a later period ? These are questions which 
Olshausen justly calls absurd ; nevertheless they serve to open a glimpse into 
the abyss of absurdities in which we are involved by the supranaturalistic 
interpretation, and particularly by that which this theologian gives of the 
narrative before us. 

To avoid these, the natural explanation has tried many expedients. The 
boldest is that of Paulus, who maintains that the text does not state that 

J esus walked on the water ; and that the miracle in this passage is nothing 
ut a philological mistake, since vepivaTetv Itti fiaXdartrTjs is analogous to 
the expression orTpaTOTreScvciv hrl tfaXacrinys, Exod. xiv. 2, and signifies 
to walk, as the other to encamp, over the sea, that is, on the elevated sea- 
shore.^* According to the meaning of the words taken separately, this ex- 
planation is possible : its real applicability in this particular instance, however, 
must be determined by the context. Now this represents the disciples a$ 
having rowed twenty-five or thirty furlongs (John), or as being in the midst 
of the sea (Matthew and Mark), and then it is said that Jesus came towards 
the ship, and so near that he could speak to them, Trcptwarc^ im rrj^ 6 aXd(r(rrf^. 
How could he do this if he remained on the shore ? To obviate this ob- 
jection, Paulus conjectures that the disciples in that stormy night probably 
only skirted the shore ; but the words Iv /jtcVw daXdcrcn/fs, in the midst of 
the sea^ though not, we grant, to be construed with mathematical strictness, 
yet, even taken according to the popular mode of speaking, are too decidedly 
opposed to such a supposition for it to be worth our further consideration. 
But this mode of interpretation encounters a fatal blow in the passage where 
Matthew says of Peter, that having come down out of the ship he walked on the 
water ^ Kara^as dirb rov wXolov TrcpUTra-n^crcv irrl ra vSara (v. 29) ; for as it is 
said shortly after that Peter began to sink (KaraTrovr/fccrfiat), walking merely 
on the shore cannot have been intended here ; and if not here, neither can it 
have been intended in the former instance relating to Jesus, the expressions 
being substantially the same.^* 

But if Peter, in his attempt to walk upon the waters^ irtpiiraruv hrX ra vSaTa, 
began to sink, may we not still suppose that both he and Jesus merely swam 
in the sea, or waded through its shallows ? Both these suppositions have 
actually been advanced. But the act of wading must have been expressed 
by vepiTrareiv 84a 6 akda<njSj and had that of swimming been intended, one 
or other of the parallel passages would certainly have substituted the precise 
expression for the ambiguous one ; besides, it must be alike impossible either 
td^tswim from twenty-five to thirty furlongs in a storm, or to wade to about the 
middle of the sea, which certainly was beyond the shallows ; a swimmer could 
not easily be taken for a spectre ; and, lastly, the prayer of Peter for special 
permission to imitate Jesus, and his failure in it from want of faith, point to 
something supernatural.^® 

The reasoning on which the natural mode of interpretation rests here, as 
elsewhere, has been enunciated by Paulus in connexion with this passage in 
a form which reveals its fundamental error in a particularly happy manner. 
The question, he says, in such cases is always this f which is more probable, 

Paulus, Memorabilieti, 6, Stuck, No. V. ; exeg. Handh. 2, s. 238 ff. 

Againiit the extretocly arbitrary expedient which Paulus has here adopted, see Storr, 
Opusc. acad, 3, p. 288. • 

The former by Bolten, Bericht des Matthaus, in loc ; the latter in Henke’s neuem 
Hagazin, 6, s. 327 ff. 

’ Comp, Paulvs and FriUsche, in loc^ 
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that the evangelical writer should use an expression not perfectly exact, or 
that there should be a departure from the course of nature ? It is evident 
that the dilemma is falsely stated, and should rather be put thus : Is it more 
probable that the author should express himself inaccurately (rather, in direct 
contradiction to the supposed sense), or that he should mean to narrate a 
departure from the course of nature? For only what he means to narrate is 
the immediate point of inquiry ; what really happened is, even according to 
the distinction of the judgment of a writer from the fact that he states, on 
which Paulus everlastingly insists, an altogether different question. Because 
according to our views a departure from the course of nature cannot have 
taken place, it by no means follows, that a writer belonging to the primitive 
age of Christianity could not have credited and narrated such a case ; and 
therefore to abolish the miraculous, we must not explain it away from the 
narrative, but rather inquire whether the narrative itself, either in whole or in 
part, must not be excluded from the domain of history. In relation to this 
inquiry, first of all, each of our three accounts has peculiar features which in 
an historical light are suspicious. 

The most striking of these features is found in Mark v. 48, where he says of 
Jesus that he came walking on the sea towards the disciples, and would have 
passed by them^ Kal mpekOeiv avroxk, but that he was constrained by their 
anxious cries to lake notice of them. With justice Fritzsche interprets Mark’s 
meaning to be, that it was the intention of Jesus, supported by divine power, 
to walk across the whole sea as on firm land. But with equal justice Paifius 
asks, Could anything have been more useless and extravagant than to perform 
so singular a miracle without any eye to witness it ? We must not however 
on this account, with the latter theologian, interpret, the words of Mark as 
implying a natural event, namely, that Jesus, being on the land, was going to 
pass by the disciples who were sailing in a ship not far from the shore, for the 
miraculous interpretation of the passage is perfectly accordant with the spirit 
of our Evangelist. Not contented with the representation of his informant, 
that Jesus, on this one occasion, adopted this extraordinary mode of progress 
with special reference to his disciples, he aims by the above addition to 
convey the idea of walking on the water being so natural and customary with 
Jesus, that without any regard to the disciples, whenever a sheet of water lay 
in his road, he walked across it as unconcernedly as if it had been dry land. 
But such a mode of procedure, if habitual with Jesus, would presuppose most 
decidedly a subtilization of his body such as Olshausen supposes ; it would 
therefore presuppose what is inconceivable. Hence this particular of Mark’s 
presents itself as one of the most striking among those by which the second 
Evangelist now and then approaches to the exaggerations of the apocryphal 
gospels.^^ 

In Matthew, the miracle is in a different manner, not so much heightened 
as complicated ; for there, not only Jesus, but Peter also makes an experiment 
in walking on the sea, not indeed altogether successful. This trait is ren- 
dered suspicious by its intrinsic character, as well as by the silence of the two 
'Other narrators. Immediately on the word of Jesus, and in virtue of the faith 
which he has in the beginning, Peter actually succeeds in walking on the 
water for some time, and only when he is assailed by fear and doubt docs he 
begin to sink. What are we to think of this ? Admitting that Jesus, by means 

See the excellent passage in Fritzsche, Comm, in Matth., p. 505. 

Mark’s inclination to exaggerate shows itself also in bis concluding sentence, v. 51, 
<Gomp. vii. 37) : and they were sore amazed in themdves beyond measure and wondered; 
which will scarcely be understood to import, as Paulus supposes (2, s. 266), a disapproval of 
the excessive astonishmcAt. 
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of his etherealized body, could walk on the water, how could he command 
Peter, who was not gifted with such a body, to do the same ? or if by a mere 
word he could give the body of Peter a dispensation from the law of gravita- 
tion, can he have been a man ? and if a God, would he thus lightly cause a 
suspension of natural laws at the caprice of a man ? or, lastly, are we to 
suppose that faith has the power instantaneously to lessen the specific gravity 
of the body of a believer ? Faith is certainly said to have such a power in 
the figurative discourse of Jesus just referred to, according to which the 
believer is able to remove mountains and trees into the sea, — and why not 
also himself to walk on the sea? The moral that as soon as faith falters, 
power ceases, could not be so aptly presented by either of the two former 
figures as by the latter, in the following form : as long as a man has faith he 
is able to walk unharmed on the unstable sea, but no sooner does he give 
way to doubt than he sinks, unless Christ extend to him a helping hand. 
The fundamental thought, then, of Matthew*s episodical nanative is, that 
Peter was too confident in the firmness of his faith, that by its sudden failure 
he incurred great danger, but was rescued by Jesus ; a thought which is 
actually expressed in Luke. xxii. 31 f., where Jesus says to Simon : Satan hath 
desired to have you that he ntay sift you as wheat; but I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith fail not These words of Jesus have reference to Peter's coming 
denial ; this was the occasion when his faith, on the strength of which he had 
just before offered to go with Jesus to prison and to death, would have 
wavered, had not the Lord by his intercession, procured him new strength, 
ir we add to this the above-mentioned habit of the early Christians to repre- 
sent the persecuting world under the image of a turbulent sea, we cannot 
fail, with one of the latest critics, to perceive in the description of Peter 
courageously volunteering to walk on the sea, soon, however, sinking from 
faintheartedness, but borne up by Jesus, an allegorical and mythical represen- 
tation of that trial of faith which this disciple who imagined himself so strong, 
met so weakly, and which higher assistance alone enabled him to surmount.^® 
But the account of the fourth gospel also is not wanting in peculiar features, 
which betray an unhistorical character. It has ever been a cross to harmon- 
ists, that while according to Matthew and Mark, the ship was only in the 
middle of the sea when Jesus reached it; according to John, it immediately 
after arrived at the opposite shore; that while, according to the former, Jesus 
actually entered into the ship, and the storm thereupon subsided ; according 
to John, on the contrary, the disciples did indeed wish to take him into the 
ship, but their actually doing so was rendered superfluous by their immediate 
arrival at the place of disembarkation. It is true that here also abundant 
methods of reconciliation have been found. First, the word they 

wished, added to XajScTv, to receive, is said to be a mere redundancy of ex- 
pression ; then, to signify simply the joyfulness of the reception, as if it 
had been said, IXa^o-/ \ then, to describe the first impression which 

the recognition of Jesus made on the disciples, his reception into the ship, 
which really foDowed, not being mentioned.^® But the sole reason for such 
an interpretation lies in the unauthorized comparison with the synoptical 
accounts; in the narrative of John, taken separately, there is no ground for 
it, nay, it is excluded. For the succeeding sentence,; to ttXoiov iyirm 

lift cb ijv Mjyov, immediately the ship was at the land whither they 

went, though it is united^ not by 8i but by kuI, can nevertheless only be taken 
antithetically, in the sense that the reception of Jesus into the ship, notwith- 

Schneckenburger, uber den Ursprung u. s. f., s. 6S f. ; Weisse, die evang. Ceschicihte,. 
J, s. 521. 

Vid, tiicfke and Tholndt. 
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Standing the readiness of the disciple^ did not really take place, because they 
were already at the shore. In consideration of this difference, Chrysostom 
held that there were two occasions on which Jesus walked cm the sea. He 
says that on the second occasion, which John narrates, Jesus did not enter 
into the ship, in order that the miracle might be greater Iva to fiAiov 

ipydonfroL^ This view we may transfer to the Evangelist, and say : if Mark 
has aggrandized the miracle, by implying that Jesus intended to walk past 
the disciples across the entire sea; so John goes yet farther, for he makes 
him actually accomplish this design, and without being taken into the ship, 
arrive at the opposite shore. Not only, however, does the fourth Evangelist 
seek to aggrandize the miracle before us, but also to establish and authenticate 
^ it more securely. According to the synoptists, the sole witnesses were the 
disciples, who saw Jesus come towards them, walking on the sea : John adds 
to these few immediate witnesses, a multitude of mediate ones, namely, the 
people who were assembled when Jesus performed the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes. These, when on the following morning they no longer find Jesus 
on the same spot, make the calculation, that Jesus cannot have crossed the 
sea by ship, for he did not get into the same boat with the disciples, and no 
other boat was there (v. 22) ; while, that he did not go by land, is involved 
in the circumstance that the people when they have forthwith crossed the sea, 
find him on the opposite shore (v. 25), whither he could hardly have arrived 
by land in the short interval. Thus In the narrative of the fourth gospel, as 
all natural means of passage are cut off from Jesus, there remains for him 
only a supernatural one, and this consequence is in fact inferred by thS 
multitude in the astonished question which they put to Jesus, when they find 
him on the opposite shore : Rabbit when earnest thou hither ) As this chain 
of evidence for the miraculous passage of Jesus depends on the rapid trans- 
portation of the multitude, the Evangelist hastens to procure boats 5 \Xa 
vXoidpta for their service (v. 23), Now the multitude who take ship (v. 22, 
26 ff.) are described as the same whom Jesus had miraculously fed, and these 
amounted (according to v, 10) to about 5000, If only a fifth, nay, a tentli of 
these passed over, there needed for this, as the author of the Probabilia has 
justly observed, a whole fleet of ships, especially if they were fishing boats ; 
but even if we suppose them vessels of freight, these would not all have been 
bound for Capernaum, or have changed their destination for the sake of 
accommodating the crowd. This passage of the multitude, therefore, appears 
only to have been invented,*® on the one hand, to confirm by their evidence 
the walking of Jesus on the sea; on the other, as we shall presently see, to 
gain an opportunity for making Jesus, who according to the tradition had 
gone over to the opposite shore immediately after the multiplication of the 
loaves, speak yet further with the multitude on the subject of this miracle. 

After pruning away these offshoots of the miraculous which are peculiar to 
the respective narratives, the main stem is still left, namely, the miracle of 
Jesus walking on the sea for a considerable distance, with all its attendant 
improbabilities as above exposed. But the solution of these accessory 
particulars, as it led us to discover the causes of their unhistorical origin, has 
facilitated the discovery of such causes for the main narrative^ and has thereby 

Homil. in Joann. ^3. 

In Dc Welters objection, that the opinion of an exaggeration of the miracle in John, 
is discount^anced by the addition th^ they were immediatdy at the land (ex. Handb. i, 3, 
8. 79), ,,there appears to me only a misunderstanding; but his assertion that in John th^ 
manner in which Jesus goes over the sea is not represented as a mirade (s* 7^), » to me 
thormii^y incomprehensible. 

** Bnetschneider, Probab., p. 81. 
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rendered ik>ssible the solution of this also. We have seeni bjr an example 
already adduced^ that it was usual with the Hebrews and early Chri^tianSi to 
represent the power of God over nature, a power which the human spirit 
when united to him was supposed to share, under the image of supremacy 
over the raging waves of the sea. In the narrative of the Exodus this 
supremacy is manifested by the sea. being driven out of its place at a sign, so 
that a dry path is opened to the people of God in its bed ; in the New 
Testament narrative previously considered, the sea is not removed out of its 
place, but only so far laid to rest that Jesus and his disciples can cross it in 
safety in their ship: in the anecdote before us, the sea still remains in its 
place as in the second, but there is this point of similarity to the first, that 
the passage is made on foot, not by ship, yet as a necessary consequence of 
the other particular, on the surface of the sea, not in its bed. Still more 
immediate inducements to develop in such a manner the conception of the 
power of the miracle-worker over the waves, may be found both in the Old 
Testament, and in the opinions prevalent in the time of Jesus. Among the 
miracles of Elisha, it is not only told that he divided the Jordan by a stroke 
of his mantle, so that he could go through it dry shod (2 Kings ii. 14), but 
also that he caused a piece of iron which had fallen into the water to swim 
(2 Kings vi. 6 ) ; an ascendancy over the law of gravitation which it would be 
imagined the miracle-worker might be able to evince in relation to his own 
body also, and thus to exhibit himself, as it is said of Jehovah, Job ix. 8, LXX., 
vepivarSiv ws ctt cSai^ovs ciri OoXajxtnj^j walking upon the sea as upon a pavemenk 
In the time of Jesus much was told of miracle-workers who could walk on 
the water. Apart from conceptions exclusively Grecian,®® the Greco-oriental 
legend feigned that the hyperborean Abaris possessed an arrow, by means of 
which he could bear himself up in the air, and thus traverse rivers, seas, and 
abysses,®* and popular superstition attributed to many wonder-workers the 
power of walking on water.®® Hence the possibility that vrith all these 
elements and inducements existing, a similar legend should be formed con- 
cerning Jesus, appears incomparably stronger, than that a real event of this 
kind should have occurred ; — and with this conclusion we may dismiss the 
subject. 

The fnani/estation ^avipwri^ of Jesus at the sea of Tiberias ctt! OaXacran]^ 
Tt^epiaSos narrated John xxi. has so striking a resemblance to the sea 
anecdotes hitherto considered, that although the fourth gospel places it in the 
period after the resurrection, we are induced, as in an earlier instance we 
brought part of it under notice in connexion with the narrative of Peter’s 
draught of fishes, so here to institute a comparison between its other features, 
and the narrative of Jesus walking on the sea. In both cases, Jesus is 
perceived by the disciples in the twilight of early morning ; only in the latter 
instance he does not, as in the former, walk on the sea, but stands on the 
shore, and the disciples are in consternation, not because of a storm, but 
because of the fruitlessness of their fishing. In both instances they are afraid 
of him j in the one, they take him for a spectre, in the other, not one of them 
ventures to ask him who he is, knowing that it is the Lord. But especially 
the scene with Peter, peculiar to the first gospel, has its corresponding one 
in the present passage. As, there, when Jesus walking on the sea makes 
himself known to his disciples, Peter entreats per&ission to go to him on the 
water :nSO here, as soon as Jesus is recognized standing on the shore, Peter 
throws himself into the water that he maytreach him the shortest way by 

*• See the passages in Wetstein, p. 417 i , 

** lamMich, vita Pythagorse, 1305 comp. Porphyr; 29. 

* Lucian. Philopseudes, 13. 
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swimming. Thus, that which m the earlier narrative was the miraculous act 
of walking on the sea, becomes in the one before us, in relation to Jesus, the 
simple act of standing on the shore, in relation to Peter, the natural act of 
swimming; so that the latter history sounds almost like a rationalistic 
paraphrase of the former ; and there have not been wanting those who have 
maintained that at least the anecdote about Peter in the first gospel, is a 
traditional transformation of the incident in John xxi, 7 into a miracle.*® 
Modern criticism is restrained from extending this conjecture to the anecdote 
of Jesus walking on the sea, by the fact that the supposed apostolic fourth 
gospel itself has this feature in the earlier narrative (vi. 16 ff.). But from 
our point of view it appears quite possible, that the history iii question either 
came to the author of this gospel in the one form, and to the author of the 
appendix in the other ; or that it came to the one author of both in a double 
form, and was inserted by him in’ separate parts of his narrative. Meanwhile, 
if the two histories are to be compared, we ought not at once to assume that 
the one, John xxi., is the original, the other, Matt. xiv. paralL, the secondary ; 
we must first ask which of the two bears intrinsic marks of one or the other 
character. Now certainly if we adhere to the rule that the. more miraculous 
narrative is the later, that in John xxi appears, in relation to the manner in 
which Jesus approaches the disciples, and in which Peter reaches Jesus, to 
be the original. But this rule is connected in the closest manner with 
another; namely, that the more simple narrative is the earlier, the more 
complex one the later, as the conglomerate is a later formation than the 
homogeneous stone ; and according to this rule, the conclusion is reversed, 
and the narrative in John xxi. is the more tradTEonal, for in it the particulars 
mentioned above are interwoven with the miraculous draught of fishes, while 
in the earlier narrative they form in themselves an independent whole. It is 
indeed true, that a greater whole may be broken up into smaller parts ; but 
such fragments have not at all the appearance of the separate narratives of 
the draught of fishes and the walking on the sea, since these, on the contrary, 
leave the impression of being each a finished whole. From this interweaving 
with the miracle of the draught of fishes, — to which we must add the circum- 
stance that the entire circle of events turns upon the risen Jesus, who is 
already in himself a miracle, — ^it is apparent how, contrary to the general 
rule, the oft-named particulars could lose their miraculous cliaracter, since by 
their combination with other miracles they were reduced to mere accessories, 
to a sort of natural scaffolding. If then the narrative in John xxi. is entirely 
secondary, its historical value has already been estimated with that of the 
narratives which furnished its materials. 

If, before we proceed further, we take a retrospect of the series of sea- 
anecdotes hitherto examined, we find, it is true, that the two extreme 
anecdotes are altogether dissimilar, the one relating mainly to fishing, the 
other to a storm ; nevertheless, on a proper arrangement, each of them 
appears to be connected with the preceding by a common feature. The 
narrative of the call of the fishers of men (Matt, iv. 18 ff. par.) opens the 
series ; that of Peter's draught of fishes (Luke v. i ff.) has in common with 
this the saying about the fishers of men, but the fact of the draught of fishes 
is peculiar to it; this fact reappears in John xxi., where the circumstances 
of Jesus standing on the shore in the morning twilight and the swimming 
of Peter towards him, are added^ these two circumstances are in Malt xiv. 
22 ff. parall, metamorphosed into the act of walking on the sea on the part of 
Jesus and of Peter, and at the same time a storm, and its cessation on the 

* Schneckenburger, fiber den Urspr., «. 68. 
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entrance of Je$us into the ship, are introduced ; lastly, in Matt. viii. 23 ff 
paralL, we have an anecdote single in its kind, namely, that of the stilling of 
the storm by Jesus. 

We come to a history for which a place is less readily found in the fore- 
going series, in Matt. xvii. 24 ff. It is true that here again there is a direction 
of Jesus to Peter to go and fish, to which, although it is not expressly stated, 
we must suppose that the issue corresponded : but first, it is only one fish 
which is to be caught, and with an angle ; and secondly, the main point is, 
that in its mouth is to be found a piece of gold to serve for the payment of 
the temple tribute for Jesus and Peter, from the latter of whom this tax had 
been demanded. This narrative as it is here presented has peculiar diffi- 
culties, which Paulus well exhibits, and which Olsbausen does not deny. 
Fritzsche justly remarks, that there are two miraculous particulars pre- 
supposed : first, that the fish had a coin in its mouth; secondly, that Jesus 
had a foreknowledge of this. On the one hand, we must regard the former 
of these particulars as extravagant, and consequently the latter also ; and on 
the other, the whole miracle appears to have been unnecessary. Certainly, 
that metals and other valuables have been found in the bodies of fish is else- 
where narrated,^^ and is not incredible ; but that a fish should have a piece 
of money in its mouth, and keep it there while it snapped at the bait — this 
even Dr. Schnappinger found inconceivable. Moreover, the motive of 
Jesus for performing such a miracle could not be want of money, for even if 
at that time there was no store in the common fund, still Jesus was in 
Capernaum, where he had many friends, and where consequently he could 
have obtained the needful money in a natural way. To exclude this possi- 
bility, we must with Olshausen confound borrowing with begging, and regard 
it as inconsistent with the decorum divinum which must have been observed 
by Jesus. Nor after so many proofs of his miraculous power, could Jesus 
think tills additional miracle necessary to strengthen Peter’s belief in his 
messiahship. 

Hence we need not wonder that rationalistic commentators have attempted 
to fi:ee themselves at any cost from a miracle which even Olshausen pro- 
nounces to be the most difficult in the evangelical history, and we have only 
to see how they proceed in this undertaking. The pith of the natural 
explanation of the fact lies in the interpretation of the word cvpijorces, thou 
shaltfindy in the command of Jesus, not of an immediate discovery of a stater 
in the fish, but of a mediate acquisition of this sum by selling what was 
c^ught.^ It must be admitted that the above word may bear this significa- 
tion also; but if we are to give it this sense instead of the usual one, we must 
in the particular instance have a clear intimation to this effect in the context. 
Thus, if it were said in the present passage ; Take the first fine fish, carry it 
to the m^ket, Kd#c€i irrar^/Qo, and there thou shalt find a stater^ this 

explanation wouW be in place ; as however instead of this, the word 
is preceded by rb ord/Aa avToVf when thou hast opened his mouthy — as, 

therefore, no place of sale, but a place inside the fish, is mentioned, as that 
on the opening of which the coin is to be obtained, — we can only understand 
an immediate discovery of the piece of money in this part of the fish.®*^ 
Besides, to what purpose would the opening of tHe fish’s mouth be mentioned, 
unless Ae desideratum were to be found there ? Paulus sees in this only the 
injunction to release the fish from the hoek without delay, in order to keep 


See the examples in Wetstein, in loc. * 

. Die h* Schrift des u. Bundes, i, s. 314, ate Aufl. 

" Paulus, Handb. 2, 50a ff. Comp. Hase, L. J. J 
^ Comp, Storr, in Flatt V Magazin, 68 ff. 
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it alive» and thus to render it more saleable. The order to open the mouth 
of the fish might indeed, if it stood alone, be supposed to have the extraction 
of the hook as its object and consequence ; but as it is followed by cv/oi/crcts 
oTaT%a, thou shalt find a stater^ it is plain that this is the immediate end of 
opening the mouth. The perception that, so long as the opening of the fish’s 
mouth is spoken of in this passage, it will be inferred that the coin was ta 
be found there, has induced the rationalistic commentators to try whether 
they could not refer the word oto / ao , mouthy to another subject than the fish, 
and no other remained than the fisher, Peter. But as <rro/Aa appeared to be 
connected with the fish by the word avrov, which immediately followed it, 
Dr. Paulus, moderating or exaggerating the suggestion of a friend, who 
proposed to read instead of—aihrov, cupijo-as — allowed a^oO to 

remain, but took it adverbially, and translated the passage thus : thou hast 
then only to open thy mouth to offer the fish for sale, and thou wilt on the 
spot {airrov) receive a stater as its price. But, it would still be asked, how 
could a single fish fetch so high a price in Capernaum, where fish were so 
abundant? Hence Paulus understands the words, rdy dyafidvra vpah-oy tx^vv 
ipovy take up the fish that first cometh upy collectively thus : continue time after 
time to take the fish that first comes to thee, until thou hast caught as many 
as will be worth a stater. 

If the series of strained interpretations which are necessary to a natural ex- 
planation of this narrative throw us back on that which allows it to contain a 
miracle ; and if this miracle appear to us, according to our former decision, 
both extravagant and useless, nothing remains but to presume that here also 
there is a legendary element. This view has been combined with the admis* 
sion, that a real but natural fact was probably at the foundation of the legend : 
namely, that Jesus once ordered Peter to fish until he had caught enough to 
procure the amount of the temple tribute ; whence the legend arose that the 
fish had the tribute money in its mouth.®^ But, in our opinion, a more likely 
source of this anecdote is to be found in the much-used theme of a catching 
of fish by Peter, on the one side, and on the other, the well-known stories of 
precious things having been found in the bodies of fish, Peter, as we learn 
from Matt, iv., Luke v., John xxL, was the fisher in the evangelical legend ta 
whom Jesus in various forms, first symbolically, and then literally, granted the 
rich draught of fishes. The value of the capture appears here in the shape of 
a piece of money, which, as similar things are elsewhere said to have been 
found in the belly of fishes, is by an exaggeration of the marvel said to be 
found in the mouth of the fish. That it is the stater, required for the temple 
tribute, might be occasioned by a real declaration of Jesus concerning his re- 
lation to that tax ; or conversely, the stater which was accidentally named in 
the legend of the fish angled for by Peter, might bring to recollection the 
temple tribute, which amounted to that sum for two persons, and the declar* 
ation of Jesus relative to this subject 

With this tale conclude the sea anecdotes. 


^ § 102. 

THE MIRACtTLOUS MULTIPLICATION OP THE LOAVES AND PISHES. 

As, in the histories last consid^ed, Jesus determined and mitigated the 
motions of inational and even of inanimate existences ; so, in the narrativefr 
wlach we ate about to examinei he exhibits the power of mulUplying not onljr 

*> Kaiser, bibl. TheoL i, a 20o: Comp. Hase, ut sttp. 
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tiatural objects, but also productions of nature which had been wrought. upon 
by art 

That Jesus miraculously multiplied prepared articles of food, feeding a great 
multitude of men with a few loaves and fishes, is narrated to us with singular 
unanimity by all the Evangelists (Matt xiv. 13 ff. ; Mark vL 30 fF. ; Luke ix 
10 fE ; John vi. i ff.). And if we believe the two first, Jesus did not do this 
merely once ; for in Matt. xv. 32 ff. ; Mark viii. t ff. we read of a second 
multiplication of loaves and fishes, the circumstances of which are substan- 
tially the same as those of the former. It happens somewhat later ; the place 
is rather differently described, and the length of time during which the ihulti- 
tude stayed with Jesus is differently stated ; moreover, and this is a point of 
greater importance, the proportion between the stock of food and the number 
of men is different, for, on the first occasion, five thousand men are satisfied 
with five loaves and two fishes, and, on the second, four thousand with seven 
loaves and a few fishes ; on the first twelve baskets are filled with the frag- 
ments, on the second only seven. Notwithstanding this, not only is the sub- 
stance of the two histories exactly the same — the satisfying of a multitude of 
people with disproportionately small means of nourishment ; but also the de- 
scription of the scene in the one, entirely corresponds in its principal features 
to that in the other. In both instances, the locality is a solitary region in the 
vicinity of the Galilean sea ; Jesus is led to perform the miracle because the 
people have lingered too long with him ; he manifests a wish to feed the 
people from his own stores, which the disciples regard as impossible ; the 
stock of food at his disposal consists of loaves and fishes ; Jesus makes the 
people sit down, and, after giving thanks, distributes the provisions to them 
through the medium of the disciples ; they are completely satisfied, and yet a 
disproportionately great quantity of fragments is afterwards collected in bas- 
kets ; lastly, in the one case as in the other, Jesus after thus feeding the multi- 
tude, crosses the sea. 

This repetition of the same event creates many difficulties. The chief of 
these is suggested by the question : Is it conceivable that the disciples, after 
they had themselves witnessed how Jesus was able to feed a great multitude 
with a small quantity of provision, should nevertheless on a second occasion 
of the same kind, have totally forgotten the first, and have asked, Whence 
should we have so much dread in the wilderness as to feed so great a multitude t 
To render such an obliviousness on the part of the disciples probable, we are 
reminded that they had, in just as incomprehensible a manner, forgotten the 
declarations of Jesus concerning his approaching sufferings and death, when 
these events occurred ^ ^ but it is equally a pending question, whether after 
such plain predictions from Jesus, his death could in fact have been so unexpec- 
ted to the disciples. It has been supposed that a longer interval bad elapsed 
between the two miracles, and that during this there had occurred a number of 
similar cases, in which Jesus did not think fit to afford miraculous assistance : ^ 
but, on the one hand, these are pure fictions; on the other, it would remain 
just as inconceivable as ever, that the striking similarity of the circumstances 

^ Olshausen, 1, s. 512. This theologian, in the note on the same page, observes, that 
according to the words, We have taken no breads Matt. xvi. 7, the disciples, even after the 
second feeding, were not alive to the fact, that there was no necessity for providing them- 
selves with food for the body in the neightraurho^cMi of the Son of Man. But this instance ia 
not to the point, for the circumstances are here altogether different. Tltat from the miracu- 
lous feeding of the people when they were accidentally belated dn the wilderness, the disciples 
<dld not draw the same convenient condoslon with the biblical commentator, can only re- 
dound to 4 heir honour. 
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preceding the second feeding of the multitude to those preceding the first,, 
should not have reminded even one of the disciples of that former event. 
Paulus therefore is right in maintaining, that had Jesus once already fed the 
multitude by a miracle, the disciples, on the second occasion, when he ex- 
pressed his determination not to send the people away fasting, would confi- 
dently have called uj)on him for a repetition of the former miracle. 

In any case then, if Jesus on two separate occasions fed a multitude with* 
disproportionately small provision, we must suppose, as some critics have 
done, that many features in the narrative of the one incident were transferred 
to the other, and thus the two, originally unlike, became in the course of oral 
tradition more and more similar ; the incredulous question of the disciples 
especially having been uttered only on the first occasion, and not on the 
second.^ It may seem to speak in favour of such an assimilation, that the 
fourth Evangelist, though in his numerical statement he is in accordance with 
the first narrative of Matthew and Mark, yet has, in common with the second, 
the circumstances that the scene opens with an address of Jesus and not of 
the disciples, and that the people come to Jesus on a mountain. But if the 
fundamental features be allowed to remain, — the wilderness, the feeding of the 
people, the collection of the fragments, — it is still, even without that question 
of the disciples, sufficiently improbable that the scene should have been 
repeated in so entirely similar a manner. If, on the contrary, these general 
features be renounced in relation to one of the histories, it is no longer ap- 
parent, how the veracity of the evangelical narratives as to the manner in 
which the second multiplication of loaves and fishes took place can be ques- 
tioned on all points, and yet their statement as to the fact of its occurrence be^ 
maintained as trustworthy, especially as this statement is confined to Matthew 
and his imitator Mark. 

Hence later critics have, with more* or less^ decision, expressed the opin- 
ion, that here one and the same fact has been doubled, through a mistake of 
the first Evangelist, who was followed by the second. They suppose that 
several narratives of the miraculous feeding of the multitude were current 
which presented divergencies from each other, especially in relation to num- 
bers, and that the autlior of the first gospel, to whom every additional history 
of a miracle was a welcome prize, and who was therefore little qualified for 
the critical reduction of two different narratives of this kind into one, intro- 
duced both into his collection. This fully explains how on the second occa- 
sion the disciples could again express themselves so incredulously : namely^ 
because in the tradition whence the author of the first gospel obtained the 
second history of a miraculous multiplication of loaves and fishes, it was the 
first and only one, and the Evangelist did not obliterate this feature because, 
apparently, he incorporated the two narratives into his writing just as he read 
or heard them. Among other proofs that this was the case, may be mentioned 
the constancy with which he and Mark, who copied him, not only in the 
account of the events, but also in the subsequent allusion to them (Matt, xvi. 

9 f. ; Mark viii. 19 f.)f call the baskets in the first feeding, KoffnvoLj in the 
second It is indeed correctly maintained, that the Apo.stle Matthew 

could not possibly take one event for two, and relate a new history which 


* Cratz, Comm. s. Matth. 2, s, 90!. ; Sisfiert, iiber den Ursprung, s 97. 
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never happened : 7 but this proposition does not involve the reaUty of the 
aecond miraculous feeding of the multitude, unless the apostolic origin of the 
first gospel be at once presupposed, whereas this jret remains to be proved. 
Paulus further objects, that the duplication of the history in question could be 
of no advantage whatever to the design of the Evangelist ; and Olshausen, 
developing this idea more fully, observes that the legend would not have left 
the second narrative as simple and bare as the first. But this argument, tl:at 
a narrative cannot be fictitious, because if it were so it would have been more 
elaborately adorned, may very properly be at once dismissed, since its limits 
being altogether undefined, it might be repeated under all circumstances, and 
in the end would prove fable itself not sufficiently fabulous. But, in this case 
particularly, it is totally baseless, because it presupposes the narrative of the 
first feeding of the multitude to be historically accurate ; now, if we have 
already in this a legendary production, the other edition of it, namely, the 
second history of a miraculous feeding, needs not to be distinguished by 
special traditionary features. But not only is the second narrative not embel- 
lished as regards the miraculous, when compared with the first ; it even di- 
minishes the miracle, for, while increasing the quantity of provision, it reduces 
the number of those whom it satisfied : and this retrogression in the marvel- 
lous is thought the surest proof that the second feeding of the multitude really 
occurred ; for, it is said, he who chose to invent an additional miracle of this 
kind, would have made it surpass the first, and instead of five thousand men 
would have given, not four, but ten thousand.® This argument, also, rests on 
the unfounded assumption that the first narrative is of course the historical 
one ; though Olshausen himself has the idea that the second might with prob- 
ability be regarded as the historical basis, and the first as the legendary copy, 
and then the fictitious would have the required relation to the true — that of 
ex^geration. But when in opposition to this, he observes, how improbable 
it is that an unscrupulous narrator would place the authentic fact, being the 
less imposing, last, and eclipse it beforehand by the false one, — that such a 
writer would rather seek to outdo the truth, and therefore place his fiction last, 
as the more brilliant, — he again shows that he does not comprehend the 
mythical view of the biblical narratives, in the degree necessary for forming a 
judgment on the subject. For there is no question here of an unscrupulous 
narrator, who would designedly surpass the true history of the miraculous 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes, and least of all is Matthew pronounced 
to be such a narrator : on the contrary, it is held that with perfect honesty, 
one account gave five thousand, another four, and that, with equal honesty, 
the first Evangelist copied from both ; and for the very reason that he went 
to work innocently and undesignedly, it was of no importance to him which 
of the two histories stood first and which last, the more important or the less 
striking one ; but he allowed himself to be determined on this point by acci- 
deiitai circumstances, such as that he found the one connected with incidents 
which appeared to him the earlier, the other with such as he supposed to be 
the later. A similar instance of duplication occurs in the Pentateuch in rela- 
tion to the histories of the feeding of the Israelites with quails, and of the 
production of water out of the rocl^ the former jof which is narrated both in 
Exod. xvi. and Nuin. xl, the latter in Exod. xvii. and s^ain in Num. xx,, 
in each instance with an alteration in time, place, and other circumstances.* 
Meanwhile, all this yields us only the negative result that the double narratives 
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of the first gospels cannot have been founded on two separate events. To 
determine which of the two is historical, or whether either of them deserves 
that epithet, must be the object of a special inquiry. 

To evade the pre-eminently magical appearance which this miracle presents, 
Olshausen gives it a relation to the moral state of the participants, and sup- 
poses that the miraculous feeding of the multitude was effected through the 
intermediation of their spiritual hunger. But this is ambiguous langu^e, 
which, on the first attempt to determine its meaning, vanishes into nothing. 
For in cures, for example, the intermediation here appealed to consists in the 
opening of the patient*s mind to the influence of Jesus by faith, so that when 
faith is wanting, the requisite fulcrum for the miraculous power of Jesus is also 
wanting ; here therefore the intermediation is real. Now if the same kind of 
intermediation took place in the case before us, so that on those among the 
multitude who were unbelieving the satisfying power of Jesus had no influence, 
then must the satisfaction of hunger here (as, in the above cases, the cure) 
be regarded as something effected by Jesus directly in the body of the hungry 
persons, without any antecedent augmentation of the external means of 
nourishment. But such a conception of the matter, as Paulus justly remarks, 
and as even Olshausen intimates, is precluded by the statement of the Evan- 
gelists, that real food was distributed among the multitude ; that each enjoyed 
as much as he wanted ; and that at the end the residue was greater than the 
original store. It is thus plainly implied that there was an external and objec- 
tive increase of the provisions, as a preliminary to the feeding of the multitude. 
Now, this cannot be conceived as effected by means of the faith of the people 
in a real manner, in the sense that that faith co-operated in producing the 
multiplication of the loaves. The intermediation which Olshausen here sup- 
poses, can therefore have been only a teleological one, that is, we are to under- 
stand by it, that Jesus undertook to multiply the loaves and fishes for the sake 
of producbg a certain moral condition in the multitude. But an intermedia- 
tion of this kind affords me not the slightest help in forming a conception of 
the event ; for the question is not why^ but hem it happened Thus all which 
Olshausen believes himself to have done towards rendering this miracle more 
intelligible, rests on the ambiguity of the expression, intermediation j and the 
inconceivableness of an immediate influence of the will of Jesus on irrational 
nature, remains chargeable upon this history as upon those last examined. 

But there is another difficulty which is peculiar to the narrative before us. 
We have here not merely, as hitherto, a modification or a direction of natural 
objects, but a multiplication of them, and that to an enormous extent No- 
thing, it is true, is more familiar to our observation than the growth and multi- 
plication of natural objects, as presented to us in the parable of the sower, 
and the grain of mustard seed, for example. But, first, these phenomena do 
not take place without the co-operation of other natural agents, as earth, water, 
air, so that here, also, according to the well-known principle of physics, there 
is not properly speaking an augmentation of the substance, but only a change 
in the accidents \ secondly, these processes of growth and multiplication are 
carried forward so as to pass through their various stages in corresponding 
intervals of time. Here, on the contrary, in the multiplication of the loaves 
and fishes by Jesus, neither tffe one rule nor the other is observed : the bread 
in the hand of Jesus is no longer, like the stalk on which the corn grew, in 
communication with the maternal ffartb, nor is the multiplication gradual, but 
sudden. 

But herein, it is said,*consists the miracle, which in relation to the last point 
especially, may be called the acceleration of a natural process. That which 
comes to pass in the space of three quarters of a year, from seed-time to bar- 
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vestj was here effected in the minutes which were required for the distribution 
of the food ; for natural developments are capable of acceleration, and to how 
great an extent we cannot determine.^^ It would, indeed, have been an ac- 
celeration of a natural process, if in the hand of Jesus a ^ain of com had borne 
fruit a hundred-fold, and brought it to maturity, and if he had shaken the 
multiplied grain out of his hands as they were filled again and again, that the 
people might grind, knead, and bake it, or eat it raw from the husk in the wil- 
derness where they were ; — or if he had taken a living fish, suddenly called 
forth the eggs from its body, and converted them into full-grown fish, which 
then the disciples or the people might have boiled or roasted, this, we should 
say, would have been an acceleration of a natural process. But it is not com 
that he takes into his hand, but bread ; and the fish also, as they are distributed 
in pieces, must have been prepared in some way, perhaps, as in Luke xxiv. 
42, comp. John xxi. 9, broiled or salted. Here then, on both sides, the pro- 
duction of nature is no longer simple and living, but dead and modified by 
art : so that to introduce a natural process of the above kind, Jesus mus^ in 
the first place, by his miraculous power have metamorphosed the bread into 
corn again, the roasted fish into raw and living ones ; then instantaneously 
have effected the described multiplication; and lastly, have restored the 
whole from the natural to the artificial state. Thus the miracle would be 
composed, ist, of a revivification, which would exceed in miraculousness all 
other instances in the gospels ; secondly, of an extremely accelerated natural 
process ; and thirdly, of an artificial process, effected invisibly, and likewise 
extremely accelerated, since all the tedious proceedings of the miller and 
baker on the one hand, and of the cook on the other, must have been accom- 
plished in a moment by the word of Jesus. How then canOlshausen deceive 
himself and the believing reader, by the agreeably sounding expression, acceler- 
ated natural process^ when this nevertheless can designate only a third part of 
the fact of which we are speaking ? 

But how are we to represent such a miracle to ourselves, and in what stage 
of the event must it be placed ? In relation to the latter point, three opinions 
are possible, corresponding to the number of the groups that act in our narra- 
tive ; for the multiplication may have taken place either in the hands of Jesus, 
or in those of the disciples who dispensed the food, or in those of the people 
who received it. The last idea appears, on the one hand, puerile even to ex- 
travagance, if we are to imagine Jesus and the apostles distributing, with 
great carefulness, that there might be enough for all, little crumbs which in 
tne hands of the recipients swelled into considerable pieces : on the other 
hand, it would have been scarcely a possible task, to get a particle, however 
small, for every individual in a multitude of five thousand men, out of five 
loaves, which, according to Hebrew custom, and particularly as they were 
carried by a boy, cannot have been very large ; and still less out of two fishes. 
Of the two other opinions I think, with Olshausen, the one most suitable is 
that which supposes that the food was augmented under the creative hands of 
Jesus, and that he time after time dispensed new quantities to the disciples. 
We may then endeavour to represent the matter to ourselves in two ways : 
first we may suppose that as fast as one loaf or fisl|, was gone, a new one came 
out of the hands of Jesus, or secondly, that the single loaves and fishes grew,, 
so that as one piec^ was broken off, its loss was repaired, until on a calcula- 

% 

" THbus Olshausen, in loc. after Pfenninger. Comp. Hase, § 97. 

This lamentaMe ol)servation of mine, according to OlshausetiJ has its source in some- 
thing worse than intellectual incapacity, namely, in ray total disbelief in a living God i other*^ 
wise as^redly it would not have appeared so great a difficulty to me that the Divine causal- 
ity should Itave su^rseded human operations 47^, der Jten Aufl.). 
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ttbti the turn came for the next loaf or fish. The first conception appears to 
opposed to the text, which as it speaks of fragments in rwv v€vt€ dpr<ay, of 
ih^ fivo loams (John vi. 13), can hardly be held to presuppose an increase of 
this number ; thus there remains only the second, by the poetical description 
of which Lavater has done but a poor service to the orthodox view.^^ For 
this miracle belongs to the class which can only appear in any degree credible 
so long as they can be retained in the obscurity of an indefinite conception : 
no sooner does the light shine on them, so that they can be examined in all 
their parts, than they dissolve like the unsubstantial creations of the mist 
Loaves, which in the hands of the distributors expand like wetted sponges, — 
broiled fish, in which the severed parts are replaced instantaneously, as in the 
living crab gradually, — plainly belong to quite another domain than that of 
reality. 

What gratitude then do we not owe to the rationalistic interpretation, if it 
be true that it can free us, in the easiest manner, from the burden of so urn 
heard-of a miracle ? If we are to believe Dr. Paulus/^ the Evangelists had no 
idea that they were narrating anything miraculous, and the miracle was first 
conveyed into their accounts by expositors. What they narrate is, according 
to him, only thus much : that Jesus caused his small store of provisions to be 
distributed, and that in consequence of this the entire multitude obtained 
enough to eat. Here, in any case, we want a middle term, which would dis- 
tinctly inform us, how it was possible that, although Jesus had so little food to 
offer, the whole multitude obtained enough to -eat. A very natural middle 
term however is to be gathered, according to Paulus, out of the historical 
combination of the circumstances. As, on a comparison with John vi. 4, the 
multitude appear to have consisted for the greater part of a caravan on its 
way to the feast, they cannot have been quite destitute of provisions, and prob- 
ably a few indigent persons only had exhausted their stores. In order then 
to induce the better provided to share their food with those who were in want, 
Jesus arranged that they should have a meal, and himself set the example of 
imparting what he and his disciples could spare from their own little store ; 
this example was imitated, and thus the distribution of bread by Jesus having 
led to a general distribution, the whole multitude were satisfied. It is true 
that this natural middle term must be first mentally interpolated into the 
text ; as, however, the supernatural middle term which is generally received 
is just as little stated^ expressly, and both alike depend upon inference, the 
reader can hardly do otherwise than decide for the natural one. Such is the 
reasoning of Dr. Paulus ; but the alleged identity in the relation of the two 
middle terms to the text does not in fact exist. For while the natural explan- 
ation requires us to suppose a new distributing subject (the better provided 
among the multitude), and a new distributed object (their provisions), to- 
gether with the act of distributing these provisions : the supranatural explan- 
ation contents itself with the subject actually present in the text (Jesus and 
bis disciples), with the single object there given (their little store), and the 
described distribution of this ; and only requires us to supply from ourimagin- 
ation the means by which this store could be made sufficient to satisfy the 
hunger of the multitude, namely its miraculous augmentation under the hands 
of Jesus (or of his disciples). How can it be yet maintained that neither of 
the two middle terms is any more suggested by the text than the other? That 
the miraculous multiplication of fKe loaves and fishes is not expressly men- 

Jcsas Messias, 2, Bd. I^o. I4, 15 and 20. 

^ For this reason Neander (s. 377) passes over the miracle with a few entirely general 
marks. 
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tionedt is explained by the consideration that the event itself is one of wbfeh 
no clear conception can be formed, and therefore it is best conveyed by the 
result alone. But how will the natural theologian account for nothing teing 
said of the distribution, called forth by the example of Jesus, on the part of 
those among the multitude who had provisions ? It is altogether arbitrary to 
insert that distribution between the sentences, ITe gave them to the tUscipies^ 
and the disciples to the multitude (Matt xiv. 19), and, they did all eat and were 
filled (v. 20) ; while the words, koX tows Suo txOva^ Ifxipure irdcri, and the two 
fishes divided he among them all (Mark vL 41), plainly indicate that only the 
two fishes — and consequently only the five loaves — were the object of distri- 
bution for all^^ But the natural explanation falls into especial embarrassment 
when it comes to the baskets which, after all were satisfied, Jesus caused to be 
filled with the fragments that remained. The fourth Evangelist says ; awrfyayov 
oSv, /cat iyifiicrav S(o8c/ca Ko^tVovs KXacr/tarcov c/c ra>v Trivre ^[prcDV r&v KpiOivtav^ & 
lrr€pLa’<r€v<r€ rots PtpptaKoarLv^ therefore they gathered them together^ and filled 
twelve baskets with the fragments of the five barley loaves^ which remained over 
and above unto them that had eaten (vi. 13). This seems clearly enough to 
imply that out of those identical five loaves, after five thousand men had been 
satisfied by them, there still remained fragments enough to fill twelve baskets, 
— more, that is, than the amount of the original store. Here, therefore, the 
natural expositor is put to the most extravagant contrivances in order to evade 
the miracle. It is true, when the synoptists simply say that the remnants of 
the meal were collected, and. twelve baskets filled with them, it might be 
thought from the point of view of the natural explanation, that Jesus, out of 
regard to the gift of God, caused the fragments which the crowd had left from 
their own provisions to be collected by his disciples. But as, on the one 
hand, the fact that the people allowed the remains of the repast to lie, and 
did not appropriate them, seems to indicate that they treated the nourishment 
presented to them as the property of another; so, on the other hand, Jesus, 
when, without any preliminary, he directs his disciples to gather them up, 
appears to regard them as his own property. Hence Paulus understands the 
words ^pav K. T. X. of the synoptists, not of a collection first made after the 
meal, of that which remained when the people had been satisfied, but of the 
overplus of the little store belonging to Jesus and the disciples, which the 
latter, after reserving what was necessary for Jesus and themselves, carried 
round as an introduction and inducement to the general repast. But how, 
when the words l^ayov xai cxopraorfiTjcrav irdvrcs, they did all eat and were filled^ 
are immediately followed by Kal and they took up^ can the latter member 
of the verse refer to the time prior to the meal ? Must it not then have 
necessarily been said at least ^pav yo.p^for they took up 9 Further, how, after 
it had just been said that the people did eat and were filled, can to wcptwcv* 
<rav, that which remained^ especially succeeded as it is in Luke by avrotv, to 
tkem^ mean anything else than what the people had left ? Lastly, how is it 
possible that out of five loaves and two fishes, after Jesus and his disciples had 
reserved enough for themselves, or even without this, there could in a natural 
manner be twelve baskets///(?</ for distribution among the people? But still more 
strangely does the natural explanation deal with tfee narrative of John. Jesus 
here adds, as a reason for gathering up the fragments, iva p.^ dTrdXijrai, that 
nothing be lost \ hence it appears impossible to divest thesucceeding i^jtatement 
that they filled twelve baskets with the rema&s of the five loaves, of its relation 
to the time after the meal ; and in this case, it would be impossible to gel 
dear of a miraculous multiplication of the loaves. Paulus therefore, although 
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the words <rvnfyayov icai iyM/jLurav StoSeKa Ko^ivovg k, r. X., therefore they 
gathered them together and filled twelve baskets^ etc., form a strictly coherent 
whole, chooses rather to detach avt^ayov otvj and, by a still more forced 
construction than that which he employed with the synoptical text, makes the 
narrative pass all at once, without the slightest notice, into the pluperfect, and 
thus leap back to the time before the meal. 

Here, then, the natural explanation once more fails to fulfil its task : the 
text retains its miracle, and if we have reason to think this incredible, we 
must inquire whether the narrative of the text deserves credence. The agree- 
ment of all the four Evangelists is generally adduced in proof of its distin- 
guished credibility : but this agreement is by no means so perfect. There are 
minor differences, first between Matthew and Luke ; then between these two 
and Mark, who in this instance again embellishes ; and lastly, between the 
synoptists collectively and John, in the following points : according to the 
synoptists, the scene of the event is a desert place ^ according to John, a tnoun-- 
tain ; according to the former, the scene opens with an address from the 
disciples, according to John, with a question from Jesus (two particulars in 
which, as we have already remarked, the narrative of John approaches that of 
the second feeding in Matthew and Mark) ; lastly, the words which the three 
first Evangelists put into the mouth of the disciples indefinitely, the fourth in 
his individualizing manner ascribes to Philip and Andrew, and the same Evan- 
gelist also designates the bearer of the loaves and fishes as a boy (TratSapiov). 
These divergencies however may be passed over as less essential, that we may 
give our attention only to one, which has a deeper hold. While, namely, 
according to the synoptical accounts, Jesus had been long, teaching the people 
and healing their sick, and was only led to feed them by the approach of 
evening, and the remark of the disciples that the people needed refreshment : 
in John, the first thought of Jesus, when he lifts up his eyes and sees the people 
gathering round him, is that which he expresses in his question to Philip : 
Whence shall we buy bread that these may eat t or rather, as he asked this 
merely to prove Philip, well knowing himself what he would do^ he at once 
forms the resolution of feeding the multitude in a miraculous manner. But 
how could the design of feeding the people arise in Jesus immediately on 
their approach ? They did not come to him for this, but for the sake of his 
teaching and his curative power. He must therefore have conceived this de- 
sign entirely of his own accord, with a view to establish his miraculous power 
by so signal a demonstration. But did he ever thus work a miracle without 
any necessity, and even without any inducement, — quite arbitrarily, and 
merely for the sake of working a miracle ? I am unable to describe strongly 
enough how impossible it is that eating should here have been the first 
thought of Jesus, how impossible that he could thus obtrude his miraculous 
repast on the people. Thus in relation to this point, the synoptical narrative, 
in which there is a reason for the miracle, must have the preference to that of 
John, who, hastening towards the miracle, overlooks the requisite motive for 
it, and makes Jesus create instead of awaiting the occasion for its perform- 
ance. An eye-witness could not narrate thus ; and if, therefore, the account 
of that gospel to which the greatest authority is now awarded, must be rejected 
as unhistorical ; so, with respect to the other narratives, the difficulties of the 
fact itself ^are sufficient to cast a dgubt on their historical credibility, especially 
if in addition to these negative grounds we can discover positive reasons which 
render it probable tliat our narrative had an unhistorical origia 

Against Neander’s attempt at reconciliation, compare De Wette, exeg* Handb. l, 3, •• 
77 - 
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Such reasons are actually found both within the evangelical histoiy itseli^ 
and beyond it in the Old Testament histoiy, and the Jewish popular belidL 
In relation to the former source, it is worthy of remark, that in the synoptical 
gospels as well as in John, there are more or less immediately appended to the 
feeding of the multitude by Jesus with literal bread, figurative discourses of 
Jesus on bread and leaven : namely, in the latter, the declarations concerning 
the bread of heaven, and the bread of life which Jesus gives (John vi. 27 ff.) | 
in the former, those concerning the false leaven of the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees, that is, their false doctrine and hypocrisy. (Matt. xvi. 5 fF . ; Mark viiL 
14 ff. ; comp. Luke xii. 1) ; and on both sides, the figurative discourse of 
Jesus is erroneously understood of literal bread. It would not then be a very 
strained conjecture, that as in the passages quoted we find the disciples and 
the people generally, understanding literally what Jesus meant figuratively ; so 
the same mistake was made in the earliest Christian tradition. If, in hgura'- 
tive discourses, Jesus had sometimes represented himself as him who was able 
to give the true bread of life to the wandering and hungering people, perhaps 
also placing in opposition to this, the leaven of the Pharisees : the legend, 
agreeably to its realistic tendency, may have converted this into the fact of a 
miraculous feeding of the hungry multitude in the wilderness by Jesus. The 
fourth Evangelist makes the discourse on the bread of heaven arise out 
of the miracle of the loaves ; but the relation might very well have been the 
reverse, and the history owe its origin to the discourse, especially as the ques- 
tion which introduces John’s narrative, Whence shall we buy bread that these 
may eat ? may be more easily conceived as being uttered by Jesus on the first 
sight of the people, if he alluded to feeding them with the word of God (comp. 
John iv. 32*ff.), to appeasing their spiritual hunger (Matt. v. 6), in order to 
exercise (ircipo^w) the higher understanding of his disciples, than if he really 
thought of the satisfaction of their bodily hunger, and only wished to try 
whether his disciples would in this case confide in his miraculous power. The 
synoptical narrative is less suggestive of such a view ; for the figurative dis- 
course on the leaven could not by itself originate the history of the miracle. 
Thus the gospel of John stands alone with reference to the above mode of de- 
rivation, and it is more agreeable to the character of this gospel to conjecture 
that it has applied the narrative of a miracle presented by tradition to the 
production of figurative discourses in the Alexandrian taste, than to suppose 
that it has preserved to us the original discourses out of which the legend spun 
that miraculous narrative. 

If then we can discover, beyond the limits of the New Testament, very 
powerful causes for the origination of our narrative, we must renounce the 
attempt to construct it out of materials presented by the gospels themselves. 

This indication has been recently followed up by Weisse. He finds the key to the his- 
tpry of the ntiraculous multiplication of the loaves, in the question addressed by Jesus to the 
disciples when they misunderstand his admonition against the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducccs. He asks them whether they did not remember how many baskets tliey had been 
able to fill from the five and again from the seven loaves, and then adds, /i/ow is it that ye 
do not understand that T spake it not to you conceding breads etc. (Matt. xvi. 11). Now, says 
Weisse, the parallel which Jesus here institutes between his discourse on the leaven, and the 
history of the feeding of the multitude, shows that the lafter also is only to he interpreted 
pavabolically (s» 511 ff.). But the form of the question of Jesvis : rhao\ 3 \ Kwpivoos {awvpibasj 
i\^€T€ ; how many ba Acts ye took up^ presupposes a real event ; we can form no conception, as 
we have already remaiked in relation to the histoiy d." the temptation, of a parable in which 
Je^us and his disciples would have played a principal part ; moreover, the inference M'hich 
Jesus would convey is, according to the not that because \he present narrative waa 
figurative, so also must be the interpretation of the subsequent discourse, but that after the 
earlier proof how superfluous was any solicitude about physical bread where Jesus was at 
it wa^ absurd to understand his present discourse as relaUng to such* 
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And here the fourth Evangelist, by putting into the mouth of the people a 
reference to the manna, that bread of heaven which Moses gave to the fathers 
in the wilderness (v. 31), reminds us of one of the most celebrated passages 
in the early history of the Israelites (Exod. xvi.), which was perfectly adapted 
to engender the expectation that its antitype would occur in the Messianic 
times ; and we in fact learn from rabbinical writings, that among those func- 
tions of the first Goel which were to be revived in the second, a chief place 
was given to the impartation of bread from heaven.^^ If the Mosaic manna 
presents itself as that which was most likely to be held a type of the bread 
miraculously augmented by Jesus; the fish which Jesus also multiplied 
miraculously, may remind us that Moses gave the people, not only a substi- 
tute for bread in the manna, but also animal food in the quails (Exod. xvi. 8, 
xii. 13 ; Num, xi. 4 ff.). On comparing these Mosaic narratives with our 
evangelical ones, there appears a striking resemblance even in details. The 
locality in both cases is the wilderness ; the inducement to the miracle here 
as there, is fear lest the people should suffer from want in the wilderness, or 
perish from hunger ; in the Old Testament history, this fear is expressed by 
the people in loud murmurs, in that of the New Testament, it results from the 
shortsightedness of the disciples, and the benevolence of Jesus. The direc- 
tion of the latter to his disciples that they should give the people food, a 
direction which implies that he had already formed the design of feeding 
them miraculously, may be paralleled with the command which Jehovah gave 
to Moses to feed the people with manna (Exod. xvi. 4), and with quails 
(Exod. xvi. 12 ; Num. xi. 18-20). But there is another point of similarity 
which speaks yet more directly to our present purpose. As, in the evan- 
gelical narrative, the disciples think it an impossibility that provision for so 
great a mass of people should be procured in the wilderness, so, in the Old 
Testament history, Moses replies doubtingly to the promise of Jehovah to 
satisfy the people with flesh (Num. xi. 21 £). To Moses, as to the disciples, 
the multitude appears too great for the possibility of providing sufficient food 
for them ; as the latter ask, whence they should have so much bread in the 
wilderness, so Moses asks ironically whether they should slay the flocks and 
the herds (which they had not). And as the disciples object, that not even 
the most impoverishing expenditure on their part would thoroughly meet the 
demand, so Moses, clothing the idea in another form, had declared, that to 
satisfy the people as Jehovah promised, an impossibility must happen (the 
fish of the sea be gathered together for them) ; objections which Jehovah 
there, as here Jesus, does not regard, but issues the command that the people 
should prepare for the reception of the miraculous food. 

But though these two cases of a miraculous supply of nourishment are thus 
analogous, there is this essential distinction, that in the Old Testament, in 
relation both to the manna and the quails, it is a miraculous procuring of 
food not previously existing which is spoken of, while in the New Testament 
it is a miraculous augmentation of provision already present, but inadequate ; 
so that the chasm between the Mosaic narrative and the evangelical one is 
too great for the latter to have been derived immediately from the former. 
If we search for an intermediate step, a very natural one between Moses and 
the Messiah is afforded by the prophets. We read of Elijah, that through 
him and for his sake, the little store of meal and oil which he found in the 
possession of the widow of Zarej^hath was miraculously replenished, or rather 
was ma<^ to suffice throughout the duration of the famine {i Kings xvii. 
8^16}. This species of miracle is developed still further, and with a greater 
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resemblance to the evangelical narrative, in the history of Elisha (2 Kings iv. 
42 ff.). As Jesus fed five thousand men in the wilderness with five loaves and 
two fishes, so this prophet, during a famine, fed a hundred men with twenty 
loaves, (which like those distributed by Jesus in John, are called barley 

loaves,) together with some ground corn (^9^5, LXX. ira\atfas) ; a dispro* 
portion between the quantity of provisions and the number of men, which his 
servant, like the disciples in the other instance, indicates in the question : 
W/iatf sJwuld I set this before a hundred men? Elisha, like Jesus, is not 
diverted from his purpose, but commands the servant to give what he has to 
the people ; and as in the New Testament narrative great stress is laid on the 
collection of the remaining fragments, so in the Old Testament it is specially 
noticed at the close of this story, that notwithstanding so many had eaten of 
the store, there was still an overplus.^® The only important difference here 
is, that on the side of the evangelical narrative, the number of the loaves is 
smaller, and that of the peoi)le greater; but who does not know that in 
general the legend does not easily imitate, without at the same time surpass- 
ing, and who does not see that in this particular instance it was entirely 
suited to the position of the Messiah, that his miraculous power, compared 
with that of Elisha, should be placed, as it regards the need of natural means, 
in the relation of five to twenty, but as it regards the supernatural perform- 
ance, in that of five thousand to one hundred ? Paulus indeed, in order to 
preclude the inference, that as the two narratives in the Old Testament are to 
be understood mythically, so also is the strikingly similar evangelical narra- 
tive, extends to the former the attempt at a natural explanation which he has 
pursued with the latter, making the widow’s cruse of oil to be replenished by 
the aid of the scholars of the prophets, and the twenty loaves suffice for one 
hundred men by means of a praiseworthy moderation ; a mode of explana- 
tion which is more practicable here than with the New Testament narrative, 
in proportion as, by reason of the greater remoteness of these anecdotes, they 
present fewer critical (and, by reason of their merely mediate relation to 
Christianity, fewer dogmatical) motives for maintaining their historical 
veracity. 

Nothing more is wanting to complete the mythical derivation of this history 
of the miraculous feeding of the multitude, except the proof, that the later 
Jews also believed of particularly holy men, that by their means a small 
amount of provision was made sufficient, and of this proof the disinterested 
industry of Dr. Paulus as a collector, has put us in possession. He adduces 
a rabbinical statement that in the time of a specially holy man, the small 
quantity of shew-bread more than sufficed for the supply of the priests.*^ To 
be consequent, this commentator should try to explain this story also 
naturally, — by the moderation of the priests, for instance : but it is not in the 
canon, hence he can unhesitatingly regard it as a fable, and he only so far 
admits its striking similarity to the evangelical narrative as to observe, that in 
consequence of the Jewish belief in such augmentations of food, attested by 
that rabbinical statement, the New Testament narrative may in early times 

2 Kings iv. 43, LXX. : rl toCto John vi. 9 ; dXXA raDra rl itniv tit 
ivi&iriop iKarbv Mptav ; TO<ro&rovf ; t 

Ibid. V. 44 : Kal ^ayov, koI xariXarop Matt. xiv. 20 : koX rdvres, koX 

Karb. rb Kvplov* ixopriedijffap, KtH rb Tepiefftvop tup 

k\a<rj^TUVf k» r. X. 

Exeg. Handb. 2, s. 237 f, 

** Jom^ f. 39, 1 s Tempore Simeonis justi henedictio erat snper^iduos pa^ pentecostaUs it 
su^r decern panes irpoBeoeut^ ut sifsguU saeerdotes^ qui pro rata parte acciperent qtsantUatem 
olhoee^ ad satietatem comederent, imo ut adhuc rcliquia superessent. 
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have been undentood by judaizing Christians in the same (miraculous) sense* 
But our examination has shown that the evangelical narrative was designedly 
composed so as to convey this sense^ and if this sense was an element of the 
popular Jewish legend, then is the evangelical narrative without doubt a pro- 
duct of that legend.^ 


§ 103. 

jrssus TURNS WATER INTO WINS, 

Next to the history of the multiplication of the loaves and fishes, may be 
ranged the narrative in the fourth gospel (ii, i if.), of Jesus at a wedding in 
Cana of Galilee turning water into wine. According to Olshausen, both 
miracles fall under the same category, since in both a substratum is present, 
the substance of which is modified.^ But he overlooks the logical distinction, 
that in the miracle of the loaves and fishes, the modification is one of 
quantity merely, an augmentation of what was already existing, without any 
change of its quality (bread becomes more bread, but remains ^read); 
whereas at the wedding in Cana the substratum is modified in quality — out of 
a certain substance there is made not merely more of the same kind, but 
something else (out of water, wine) ; in other words, a real transubstantiation 
takes place. It is true there are changes in quality which are natural results, 
and the instantaneous effectuation of which by Jesus would be even more 
easy to conceive, than an equally rapid augmentation of quantity; for 
example, if he had suddenly changed must into wine, or wine into vinegar, 
this would only have been to conduct in an accelerated manner the same 
vegetable substratum, the vinous juice, through various conditions natural to 
it The miracle would be already heightened if Jesus had imparted to the 
juice of another fruit, the apple for instance, the quality of that of the grape, 
although even in this his agency would have been within the limits of the 
same kingdom of nature. But here, where water is turned into wine, there is 
a transition from one kingdom of nature to, another, from the elementary to 
the vegetable ; a miracle which as far exceeds that of the multiplication of 
the loaves, as if Jesus had hearkened to the counsel of the tempter, and 
turned stones into bread.^ 

To this miracle, as to the former, Olshausen, after Augustine,^ applies his 
definition of an accelerated natural process, by which we are to understand 
that we have here simply the occurrence, in an accelerated manner, of that 
which is presented yearly in the vine in a slow process of development 
This mode of viewing the matter would have some foundation, if the sub- 
stratum on which Jesus operated had been the same out of which wine is 
wont to be naturally produced ; if he had taken a vine in his hand, and 
suddenly caused it to bloom, and to bear ripe grapes, this might have been 
called an accelerated natural process. Even then indeed we should still 
have no wine, and if Jesus were to produce this also from the vine which he 
took into his hand, he must add an operation which would be an invisible 
substitute for the winepress, that is, an accelerated artificial process ; so that 

« 

» Comp. De Wette, cx Haodb* i, i, s. 133 f. 

^ Bibl. Comm. 2, s. 74. 

* Neander is of opinion that an ant^o^ may be found for this miracle yet more easily 
than for thht of the loaves — ^in the mineral springs, the water of which is rendered so potent 
by natural agencies, that "it produces effects whidi far exceed those of ordinary water, and jin 
part resemble those of wine I (s. 369.) 

* In Joann, tract 8 : Ipe vinum feat in nuftiis, gui omni anm hee ftuU in 
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on this supposition the category of the accelerated natural process would 
already be insufficient. In fact, however, we have no vine as a substratum 
for this production of wine, but water, and in this case we could only speak 
with propriety of an accelerated natural process, if by any means, however 
gradual, wine were ever produced out of water. Here it is urged, that 
certainly out of water, out of the moisture produced in the earth by rain and 
the like, the vine draws its sap, which in due order it applies to the produc- 
tion of the grape, and of the wine therein contained ; so that thus yearly, by 
means of a natural process, wine does actually come out of water,^ But 
apart from the fact that water is only one of the elementary materials which 
are required for the fructification of the vine, and that to this end, soil, air, 
and light, must concur ; it could not be said either of one, or of all these 
elementary materials together, that they produce the grape or the wine, nor, 
Consequently, that Jesus, when he produced wine out of water, did the same 
thing, only more quickly, which is repeated every year as a gradual process : 
on the contrary, here again there is a confusion of essentially distinct logical 
categories. For we may place the relation of the product to the producing 
agent, which is here treated of, under the category of power and manifesta- 
tion, or of cause and effect : never can it be said that water is the power or 
the cause, which produces grapes and wine, for the power which gives 
existence to them is strictly the vegetable individuality of the vine-plant, to 
which water, with the rest of the elementary agencies, is related only as the 
solicitation to the power, as the stimulus to the cause. That is, without the 
co-operation of water, air, etc., grapes certainly cannot be produced, any 
more than without the vine plant ; but the distinction is, that in the vine the 
grape, in itself or in its germ, is already present, and water, air, etc., only 
assist in its development ; whereas in these elementary substances, the grape 
is present neither acfu nor potcntia ; they can in no way produce the fruit out 
of themselves, but only out of something else — the vine. To turn water into 
wine is not then to make a cause act more rapidly than it would act in a 
natural way, but it is to make the effect appear without a cause, out of a mere 
accessory circumstance ; or, to refer more particularly to organic nature, it is 
to call forth the organic product without the producing organism, out of the 
simple inorganic materials, or rather out of one of these materials only. This 
is about the same thing as to make bread out of earth without the interven- 
tion of the corn plant, flesh out of bread without a previous assimilation of it 
by an animal body, or in the same immediate manner, blood out of wine. 
If the supranaturalist is not here contented with appealing to the incompre- 
hensibleness of an omnipotent word of Jesus, but also endeavours, with 
Olshausen, to bring the process which must have been contained in the 
miracle in question nearer to his conception, by regarding it in the light of a 
natural process ; he must not, in order to render the matter more probable, 
suppress a part of the necessary stages in that process, but exhibit them all. 
They would then present the following series : 1st, to the water, as one only 
of the elementary agents, Jesus must have added the power of the other 
elements above named ; andly (and this is the chief point), he must have 
procured, in an equally invisible manner, the organic individu^ity of the vino 5 
3rdly, he must have accelerated, to the degroe of instantaneousness, the 
natural process resulting from the reciprocal action of these objects upon one 
another, the blooming and fructification of the vine, together with the ripen- 
ing of the grape; 4thly, he must have caused the artificial process of pressing, 

^ Thus Aagtistiae, ut sop* approved by Obhausen : sicuttnim, mUeruni mhUstriin 
^rias m vmum c&nmtmm at apere DmninL m et qu^ nuSa Junduniy in vintm mtmir* 
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and so forth, to occur invisibly and suddenly ; and lastly, he must again have 
accelerated the further natural process of fermentation, so as to render it 
momentary. Thus, here again, the designation of the miracle as an accele« 
rated natural process, would apply to two stages only out of five, the other 
three being such as cannot possibly be brought under this point of view, 
though the two first, especially the second, are of greater importance even 
than belonged to the stages which were neglected in the application of this 
view to the history of the miraculous feeding ; so that the definition of an 
accelerated natural process is as inadequate here as there.^ As, however, 
this is the only, or the extreme category, under which we can bring such 
operations nearer to our conception and comprehension ; it follows that if 
this category be shown to be inapplicable, the event itself is inconceivable. 

Not only, however, has the miracle before us been impeached in relation 
to possibility, but also in relation to utility and fitness. It has been urged 
both in ancient** and modern^ times, that it was unworthy of Jesus that he 
should not only remain in the society of drunkards, but even further their in- 
temperance by an exercise of his miraculous power. But this objection 
should be discarded as an exaggeration, since, as expositors justly observe, 
from the words after men have well drunks orav fjLeOvaOuxn (v. lo), which the 
ruler of the feast apxf>TplKkivo^ uses with reference to the usual course of things 
at such feasts, nothing can with certainty be deduced with respect to the 
occasion in question. We must however still regard as valid an objection, 
which is not only pointed out by Paulus and the author of the Probabilia,® 
but admitted even by Liicke and Olshausen to be at the first glance a press- 
ing difficulty : namely, that by this miracle Jesus did not, as was usual with 
him, relieve any want, any real need, but only furnished an additional incite- 
ment to pleasure ; showed himself not so much helpful as courteous ; rather, 
so to speak, performed a miracle of luxury, than of true beneficence. If it 
be here said that it was a sufficient object for the miracle to confirm the faith 
of the disciples,^ which according to V. ii was its actual effect; it must be 
remembered that, as a general rule, not only had the miracles of Jesus, con- 
sidered with regard to their form, i.e. as. extraordinary results, something 
desirable as their consequence, for instance, the faith of the spectators ; but 
also, considered with regard to their matter, i.e. as consisting of cures, multi- 
plications of loaves, and the like, were directed to some really beneficent end. 
In the present miracle this characteristic is wanting, and hence Paulus is not 
wrong when he points out the contradiction which would lie in the conduct 
of Jesus, if towards the tempter he rejected every challenge to such miracles 
as, without being materially beneficent, or called for by any pressing necessity, 
could only formally produce faith and astonishment, and yet in this instance 
performed a miracle of that very nature.^® 

The supranaturalist was therefore driven lo maintain that it was not faith 
in general which Jesus here intended to produce, but a conviction entirely 
special, and only to be wrought by this particular miracle. Proceeding on 
this supposition, nothing was more natural than to be reminded by the 
opposition of water and wine on which the miracle turns, of the opposition 
between him who baptized with water (Matt. iii. ii), who at the same time 

* Even Lucke, i, s. 405, thinlts the analogy with the above natural process deficient and 
unintelligible, and does not know how to console himself better than by the consideration^ 
that a similar inconvenience exUts in relation to the miracle of the loaves. 

^ Chrysost. horn, in Joann. 21. • 

’ WooU'toD, Disc. 4. 

® P. 4*. ' 

® Th<^uck, in loc. 

Comm. 4, $. 151 f. 
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came neither eating nor drinking (Lake i. 15 ; Matt. xi. 18), and him who^ a$ 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost Md with fire, so he did not deny himself 
the ardent, animating fruit of the vine, and was hence reproached with being 
a wine-hibber oiVoirori;? (Matt. xi. 19); especially as the fourth gospel, in which 
the narrative of the wedding at Cana is contained, manifests in a peculiar 
degree the tendency to lead over the contemplation from the Baptist to Jesus. 
On these grounds Herder, and after him some others, have held the 
opinion, that Jesus by the above miraculous act intended to symbolize to his 
disciples, several of whom had been disciples of the Baptist, the relation of 
his spirit and office to those of John, and by this proof of his superior power, 
to put an end to the offence which they might take at his more liberal mode 
of life. But here the reflection obtrudes itself, that Jesus does not avail 
himself of this symbolical miracle, to enlighten his disciples by explanatory 
discourses concerning his relation to the Baptist \ an omission which even the 
friends of this interpretation pronounce to be surprising.^® How needful such 
an exposition was, if the miracle were not to fail of its special object, is evi- 
dent from the fact, that the narrator himself, according to v. ii, understood 
it not at all in this light, as a symbolization of a particular maxim of Jesus, 
but quite generally, as a manifestation <f>av€p<o<nt of his glory.^^ Thus if that 
special lesson were the object of Jesus in performing the miracle before us, 
then the author of the fourth gospel, that is, according to the supposition of 
the above theologians, his most apprehensive pupil, misunderstood him, and 
Jesus delayed in an injudicious manner to prevent this misunderstanding; or 
if both these conclusions are rejected, there still subsists the difficulty, that 
Jesus, contrary to the prevailing tendency of his conduct, sought to attain 
the general object of proving his miraculous power, by an act for which 
apparently he might have substituted a more useful one. 

Again, the disproportionate quantity of wine with which Jesus supplies the 
guests, must excite astonishment. Six vessels, each containing from two to 
three ftcr/jiyras, supposing the Attic ftcTpiyriy?, corresponding to the Hebrew 
batA, to be equivalent to Roman amphorm^ or twenty-one Wirtemberg 
measures,* would yield 252-378 measures.^^ What a quantity for a com- 
pany who had already drunk freely I What enormous vessels 1 exclaims Dr. 
Paulus, and leaves no effort untried to reduce the statement of measures in 
the text. With a total disregard of the rules of the language, he gives to the 
preposition ava a collective meaning, instead of its proper distributive one, so 
as to make the six water pots {vSpCai) contain, not each, but altogether, from 
t VO to three fierpriras ; and even Olshausen consoles himself, after Semler, 
with the fact, that it is nowhere remarked that the water in all the vessels was 
turned into wine. But these are subterfuges ; they to whom the supply of so 
extravagant and dangerous a quantity of wine on the part of Jesus is in- 
credible, must conclude that the narrative is unhistorical. 

Peculiar difficulty is occasioned by the relation in which this narrative 
places Jesus to his mother, and his mother to him. According to the express 
statement of the Evangelist, the turning of water into wine was the beginning 

Von Gottes Sohn u. s. f. nach Johannes Evangelium, s. 131 f, 

C. Ch. Flatt, Uber die Verwandlung des Wassers in Wein, in Siiskind’s Magazin, 14. 
Stuck, s. 86 f. ; Olshausen, ut sup. s. 75 f. ; comp. Neandevv L. J. Chr., s. 372. 

Olshausen, ut sup, 

I^Ucke also thinks this symbolical intemretation too far-fetched, and too little sup** 
ported by the tone of the narrative, s. 406. Comp. De Wette, ex. Handb. i, 3, s. 37. 

* [A Wirtemburg wine Maas, or measure, is equal to about 3I pints English, or more 
exactly 3*32.r**TR,] * 

^ Wurm, de ponderum, mensurarum etc. rationibus, ap. Rom. et Grsec., p, 123, 126. 
Comp. Jutieke, in loc. 
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of the miracles of Jesus, rtav a^fjLtCiavi and yet his mother reckons so 
confidently on his performing a miracle here, that she believes it only 
necessary to point out to him the deficiency of wine, in order to induce him 
to afford supernatural aid; and even when she receives a discouraging answer, 
she }s SO far from losing hope, that she enjoins the servants to be obedient to 
the directions of her son (v. 3, 5). How is this expectation of a miracle on 
the part of the mother of Jesus to be explained? Are we to refer the 
declaration of John, that the metamorphosis of the water was the first miracle 
of Jesus, merely to the period of his public life, and to presuppose as real 
events, for his previous years, the apocryphal miracles of the Gospels of the 
Infancy ? Or, believing that Chrysostom was right in regarding this as too 
uncritical® are we rather to conjecture that Mary, in consequence of her 
conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, a conviction wrought in her by the 
signs that attended his birth, expected miracles from him, and as perhaps on 
some earlier occasions, so now on this, when the perplexity was great, desired 
from him a proof of his power Were only that early conviction of the 
relatives of Jesus that he was the Messiah somewhat more probable, and 
especially the extraordinary events of the childhood, by which it is supposed 
to have been produced, better accredited ! Moreover, even presupposing the 
belief of Mary in the miraculous power of her son, it is still not at all clear 
how, notwithstanding his discouraging answer, she could yet confidently ex- 
pect that he would just on this occasion perform his first miracle, and feel 
assured that she positively knew that he would act precisely so as to require 
the assistance of the servants.^® This decided knowledge on the part of 
Mary, even respecting the manner of the miracle about to be wrought, appears 
to indicate an antecedent disclosure of Jesus to her, and hence Olshausen 
supposes that Jesus had given his mother an intimation concerning the 
miracle on which he had resolved But when could this disclosure have 
been made ? Already as they were going to the feast ? Then Jesus must 
have foreseen that there would be a want of wine, in which case Mary could 
not have apprised him of it as of an unexpected embarrassment. Or did 
Jesus make the disclosure after her appeal, and consequently in connexion 
with the words ; TV/ia^ have I to do with thee^ woman, etc. ? But with this 
answer, it is impossible to conceive so opposite a declaration to have been 
united ; it would therefore be necessary, on Olshaiisen's view, to imagine that 
Jesus uttered the negative words aloud, the affirmative in an undertone,, 
merely for Mary : a supposition which would give the scene the appearance 
of a comedy. Thus it is on no supposition to be understood how Mary 
could expect a miracle at all, still less precisely such an one. The first 
difficulty might indeed be plausibly evaded, by maintaining that Mary did 
not here apply to Jesus in expectation of a miracle, but simply that she 
might obtain her son’s advice in the case, as she was wont to do in all diffi- 
cult circumstances ; his reply however shows that he regarded the words of 
his mother as a summons to perform a miracle, and moreover the direction 
which Mary gave to the servants remains on this supposition totally unex* 
plained. 

The answer of Jesus to the intimation of his mother (v. 4) has been just aa 
often blamed with exaggeration®® as justified on insufficient grounds. How- 

Homil. in Joann, in loc. 

Tholuck, in loc. • 

^ This aigtiment is valid against Neander also, who appeals to the faith of Maty chiefiy 
as a result of ilie solemn inauguration at the baptism (s. ^70). 

»• Hess, Gesch. Jesu, i, s. 135, Comp, also Calvin, in loc. 

E.g. by Woolston, ut sup. 
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«ver truly it may be urged that the Hebrew phrase, to which the 

Creek ri ifwl koI aol corresponds, appears elsewhere as an expression of 
gentle blame, e.g. 2 Sam. xvi. 10 ;®^ or that with the entrance of Jesus on hi$ 
special office his relation to his mother as regarded his actions was dis- 
solved : it nevertheless remains undeniable, that it was fitting for Jesus to 
be modestly apprised of opportunities for the exercise of his miraculous 
power, and if one who pointed out to him a case of disease and added an 
entreaty for help, did not deserve reprehension, as little and even less did 
Mary, when she brought to his knowledge a want which had arisen, with a 
merely implied entreaty for assistance. The case 'would have been different 
had Jesus considered the occasion not adapted, or even unworthy to have a 
miracle connected with it ; he might then have repelled with severity the 
implied summons, as an incitement to a false use of miraculous power (in- 
stanced in the history of the temptation) ; as, on the contrary, he immediately 
after showed by his actions that he held the occasion worthy of a miracle, it 
is absolutely incomprehensible how he could blame his mother for her inform- 
ation, which perhaps only came to him a few moments too soon.*® 

Here again it has been attempted to escape from the numerous difficulties 
of the supranatural view, by a natural interpretation of the history. The 
commentators who advance this explanation set out from the fact, that it was 
the custom among the Jews to make presents of oil or wine at marriage 
feasts. Now Jesus, it is said, having brought with him five new disciples as 
uninvited guests, might foresee a deficiency of wine, and wished out of 
j)]easantry to present his gift in an unexpected and mysterious manner. The 

(g/ofy) which he manifested by this proceeding, is said to be merely his 
humanity, which in the proper place did not disdain to pass a jest ; the Trtemv, 
ifaith) which he thereby excited in his disciples, was a joyful adherence to a 
man who exhibited none of the oppressive severity which had been antici- 
pated in the Messiah. Mary was aware of her son^s project, and warned him 
when it appeared to her time to put it in execution ; but he reminded her 
playfully not to spoil his jest by over-haste. His causing water to be drawn, 
-seems to have belonged to ihe playful deception which he intended ; that all 
at once wine was found in Ihe vessels instead of water, and that this 'was re- 
garded as a miraculous metamorphosis, might easily happen at a late hour of 
the night, when there had already been considerable drinking ; lastly, that 
Jesus did not enlighten the wedding party as to the true state of the case, 
was the natural consequence of his wish not himself to dissipate the delusion 
which he had playfully caused.*^ For the rest, how the plan was^ effected, by 
wha,t arrangements on the part of Jesus the wine was conveyed in the place 
of the water, this, Paulus thinks, is not now to be ascertained ; it is enough 
for us to know that all happened naturally. As however, according to the 
opinion of this expositor, the Evangelist was aware, in a general manner, that 
the whole occurrence was natural, why has he given us no intimation to that 
effect ? Did he wish to prepare for the reader the same surprise that Jesus 
had prepared for the spectators ? still he must afterwards have solved the 
enigma, if he did not intend the delusion to be permanent. Above all, he 
ought not to have used the misleading expression, that Jesus by this act 
manifeskd forth his glory (riyv Sofdv a^ov, v. 1 1), which, in the phraseology 
of this gospel, can only mean his superior dignity ; he ought not to have 
oalled the inddent a sign by which something supernatural is im- 

Fku. ttt sup. 5. 90 ; Tholttck, in loc. . 

•* Olshausen, in loc. 

Comp;' also the Probabilia* p. 41 f. 

Paulus, Comm. 4$ s, 150 ff. ; L. J. i , a, s. 169 ff# | NatUrliche Gesdi. 2, s. 61 E 
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plied ; lastly, he ought not, by the expression, the water that was made wint 
(ri otvav ye/tvrfjjLivoi^f v. 9), and Still less by the subsequent d^ignation 
of Cana as the place where he made the water wine (o^ov hroiijaev vBtap otvovX 
to have occasioned the impression, that he approved the miraculous con- 
ception of the event®® The author of the Natural History sought to elude 
these difficulties by the admission, that the narrator himself, John, regarded 
the event as a miracle, and meant to describe it as such. Not to mention,, 
however, the unworthy manner in which he explains this error on the part of 
the Evangelist,®® it is not easy to conceive of Jesus that he should have kept 
his disciples in the same delusion as the rest of the guests, and not have 
given to them at least an explanation concerning the real course of the event* 
It would therefore be necessary to suppose that the narrator of this event was 
not one of the disciples of Jesus : a supposition which goes beyond the sphere 
of this system of interpretation. But even admitting that the narrator him- 
self, whoever he may have been, was included in the same deception with 
those who regarded the affair as a miracle, in which case his mode of repre- 
sentation and the expressions which he uses would be accounted for ; still the 
procedure of Jesus, and his mode of acting, are all the more inconceivable, if 
no real miracle were on foot. Why did he with refined assiduity arrange the 
presentation of the wine, so that it might appear to be a miraculous gift ? 
Why, in particular, did he cause the vessels in which he intended forthwith 
to present the wine, to be filled beforehand with water, the necessary removal 
of which could only be a hindrance to the secret execution of his plan ? 
unless indeed it be supposed, with Woolston, that he merely imparted to the 
water the taste of wine, by pouring into it some liquor. Thus there is a 
double difficulty ; on the one hand, that of imagining how the wine could be 
introduced into the vessels already filled with water ; on the other, that of 
freeing Jesus from the suspicion of having wished to create the appearance of 
a miraculous transmutation of the water. It may have been the perception 
of these difficulties which induced the author of the Natural History entirely 
to sever the connexion between the water which was poured in, and the wine 
which subsequently appeared, by the supposition that Jesus bad caused the 
water to be fetched, because there was a deficiency of this also, and Jesus 
wished to recommend the beneficial practice of washing before and after 
meals, but that he afterwards caused the wine to be brought out of an ad- 
joining room where he had placed it : — a conception of the matter which 
requires us either to suppose the intoxication of all the guests, and especially 
of the narrator, as so considerable, that they mistook the wine brought out of 
the adjoining room, for wine drawn out of the water vessels ; or else that the 
deceptive arrangements of Jesus were contrived with very great art, which is 
inconsistent with the straightforwardness of character elsewhere ascribed to 
him. 

In this dilemma between the supranatural and the natural interpretations,, 
of which, in this case again, the one is as insufficient as the other, we should 
be reduced, with one of the most recent commentators on the fourth gospel, 
to wait “until it pleased God, by further development!? of judicious Christian 
reflection, to evolve a solution of the enigma to the general satisfaction ; ” ^ 
did we not discern an outlef in the fact, that the history in question is found 
in John's gospel alone. ESngle in its kind as this miracle is, if it were also 
the first performed by Jesus, it n^ust, even if all the twelve were not then with 
Jeso^ have yet been known to them all ; and even if among the rest of the 

Compare on this point, Flatt, ut sup. s. 77 if. and Lucke, in loc* - 

He makes the word fie$i^eK€<r$ai, v, xo, refer to John alsa 
^ Liicke, s. 407. 
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Evangelists there were no apostle^ still it must have passed into the general 
Christian tradition, and from thence into the S3nioptical memoirs; conse- 
quently, as John alone has it, the supposition that it arose in a region of 
tradition unknown to the synoptists, seems easier than the alternative, that 
it so early disappeared out of that from which they drew ; the only question 
is, whether we are in a condition to show how such a legend could arise with- 
out historical grounds. Kaiser points for this purpose to the extravagant 
spirit of the oriental legend, which has ever been so fertile in metamorphoses : 
but this source is so wide and indefinite, that Kaiser finds it necessary also to 
suppose a real jest on the part of Jesus, 2* and thus remains uneasily suspended 
between the mythical and the natural explanations, a position which cannot 
be escaped from, until there can be produced points of mythical connexion 
and origin more definite and exact. Now in the present case we need halt 
neither at the character of eastern legend in general, nor at metamorphoses in 
general, since transmutations of this particular element of water are to be 
found within the narrower circle of the ancient Hebrew history. Besides 
some narratives of Moses procuring for the Israelites water out of the flinty 
rock in the wilderness (Exod. xvii. i ff. ; Num. xx. i fF.) — ^a bestowal of water 
which, after being repeated in a modified manner in the history of Samson 
(Judges XV. 18 f.), was made a feature in the messianic expectations;*® — the 
first transmutation of water ascribed to Moses, is the turning of all the water 
in Egypt into blood, which is enumerated among the so-called plagues 
(Exod. vii, 17 ff.). Together with this mutatio in deterius^ there is in the 
history of Moses a mutatio in melius^ also effected in water, for he made bitter 
water sweet, under the direction of Jehovah (Exod. xiv, 23 ff.®®) ; as at a later 
era, Elisha also is said to have made unhealthy water good and innoxious 
{2 Kings ii. 19 ff.®^). As, according to the rabbinical passage quoted, the 
bestowal of water, so also, according to this narrative in John, the transmuta- 
tion of water appears to have been transferred from Moses and the pro- 
phets to the Messiah, with such modifications, however, as lay in the 
nature of the case. If namely, on the one hand, a change of water for the 
worse, like that Mosaic transmutation into blood — if a miracle of this retribu- 
tive kind might not seem well suited to the mild spirit of the Messiah as 
recognised in Jesus : so on the other hand, such a change for the better as, 
like the removal of bitterness or noxiousness, did not go beyond the species of 
water, and did not, like the change into blood, alter the substance of the 
water itself, might appear insufficient for the Messiah ; if then the two con- 
ditions be united, a change of water for the better, which should at the same 
time be a specific alteration of its substance, must almost of necessity be a 
change into wine. Now this is narrated by John, in a manner not indeed in 
accordance with reality, but which must be held all the more in accordance 
with the spirit of his gospel. For the harshness of Jesus towards his mother 
is, historically considered, incredible ; but it is entirely in the spirit of the 
fourth gospel, to place in relief the exaltation of Jesus as the divine Logos by 
such demeanour towards suppliants (as in John iv. 48), and even towards his 
mother.®* Equally in the spirit of this gospel is it also, to exhibit the firm 

Bibl. Theol. i, s. soo. 

Iti the passages cited VoL I. § 14, out of Midrasch Koheleth, it is said among other 
things ; 6 M primus — ascendere fecit ptUeum ; sic quoque Goil pcstremus aueftdere faciU 
aquns, etc. ' 

A natural explanation of this miracle is given by Josephus in a^nanner worthy of notice, 
Antiq. iii. i, 2. 

may also remind the reader of the transmutation of water into oil, which Eusebius 
A*I* ^ 'vi. 9.) harrales of a Christian bishop. 

* Cot^pare the l^robabiUa, ut sup. 
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faith which Mary maintains notwithstanding the negative answer of Jesus, by 
tnaking her give the direction to the servants above considered, as if she haa 
a preconception even of the manner in which Jesus would perform his miraclCi 
a preconception which is historically impossible.^ 


§ 104. 

JESUS CURSES A BARREN FIG-TREE. 

The anecdote of the fig-tree which Jesus caused to wither by his word, 
because when he was hungry he found no fruit on it, is peculiar to the two 
first gospels (Matt. xxi. 18 ff. ; Mark xi. 12 ff.), but is narrated by them with 
divergencies which must affect our view of the fact. One of these divergencies 
of Mark from Matthew, appears so favourable to the natural explanation, that, 
chiefly in consideration of it, a tendency towards the natural view of the 
miracles of Jesus has been of late ascribed to this Evangelist ; and for the sake 
of this one favourable divergency, he has been defended in relation to the 
other rather inconvenient one, which is found in the narrative before us. 

If we were restricted to the manner in which the first Evangelist states the 
consequence of the curse of Jesus : and immediately the fig-tree withered away 
Kal i^ijpivOrj irapa^pja. ^ <tvk^, it would be difficult here to carry out a natural 
explanation ; for even the forced interpretation of Faulus, which makes the 
word wapaxp^fia (immediately^ only exclude further human accession to the 
fact, and not a longer space of time, rests only on an unwarranted transference 
of Mark’s particulars into the narrative of Matthew. In Mark, Jesus curses 
the fig-tree on the morning after His entrance into Jerusalem, and not till the 
following morning the disciples remark, in passing, that the tree is withered. 
Through this interim, which Mark leaves open between the declaration of 
Jesus and the withering of the tree, the natural explanation of the whole 
narrative insinuates itself, taking its stand on the possibility, that in this 
interval the tree might have withered from natural causes. Accordingly, Jesus 
is supposed to have remarked in the tree, besides the lack of fruit, a condition 
from which he prognosticated that it would soon wither away, and to have 
uttered this prediction in the words : No one will ever again gather fruit from 
thee. The heat of the day having realized the prediction of Jesus with un- 
expected rapidity, and the disciples remarking this the next morning, they 
then first connected this result with the words of Jesus on the previous morn- 
ing, and began to regard them as a curse : an interpretation which, indeed, 
Jesus does not confirm, but impresses on the disciples, that if they have only 
some self-reliance, they will be able, not only to predict such physiologically 
evident results, but also to know and effect things far more dit^ult.^ But 
even admitting Mark’s statement to be the correct one, the natural explan- 

De Wette thinks the analogies adduced from the Old Testament too remote ; according 
to him, the metamorphosis of wine into water by Bacchus, instanced by Wctstein, would be 
nearer to the subject, and not far from the region of Greek thought^ out of which the gospel 
of John arose. The most analogous mythical derivation of the narrative would be to regard 
this supply of wine as the counterptSrt to the supply of bread, and both a$ corresponding to 
the bread and wine in the last supper. But, he continues, the mythical view is opposed, 1, 
by the not yet overthrown authenticity of the fourth gospel ; 2, by the fact that the narrative 
bears less of a legendary than a subjectb^e impicss, by the obscurity that rests upon it, and 
its want of one presiding idea, together with the abundance of practical ideas worthy of Jesus 
which it embodies. By these observations De Wette seems to intimate his approval of a 
jiaiural explanation, built on the self-deception of John ; an explanation which is cncimbeted 
with the difficulties above noticed. 

‘ Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, a, s. 157 ff. 
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ation still remains impossible. For the words of Jesus in Mark (v. 14) r 
fUffKiri iK crou els tov aiiava Kayurov if>dyoL, No man eat fruit of tkie Here* 

after for ever^ if they had been meant to imply a mere conjecture as to what 
would probably happen, must necessarily have had a potential signification 
given to them by the addition of av\ and in the expression of Matthew: 
fiTjKeri Ik <tov Kaprro^ yivTjrtUy Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward forever^ the 
command is not to be mistaken, although Paulus would only find in this also 
the expression of a possibility. Moreover the circumstance that Jesus 
addresses the tree itself, as also the solemn els rov aiSwaffor ever, which he 
adds, speaks against the idea of a mere prediction, and in favour of a curse; 
Paulus perceives this fully, and hence with unwarrantable violence he interprets 
the words avrg he saith to it, as if they introduced a saying merely in 
reference to the tree, while he depreciates the expression cis tov awiva, by the 
translation : in time to come. But even if we grant that the Evangelists, owing 
to their erroneous conception of the incident, may have somewhat altered the 
words of Jesus, and that he in reality only prognosticated the withering of the 
tree; still, when the prediction was fulfilled, Jesus did nevertheless ascribe 
the result to his own supernatural influence. For in speaking of what he has 
done in relation to the fig-tree, he uses the verb woiciv (v. 21 Matt.); which 
cannot except by a forced interpretation, be referred to a mere prediction* 
But more than this, he compares what he has done in relation to the fig-tree, 
with the removal of mountains; and hence, as this, according to every 
possible interpretation, is an act of causation, so the other must be regarded 
as an influence on the tree. In any case, when Peter spoke of the fig-tree as 
having been cursed by Jesus (v. 21 Mark), either the latter must have contra- 
dicted the construction thus put on his words, or his silence must have 
implied his acquiescence. If then Jesus in the issue ascribes the withering 
of the tree to his influence, he either by his address to it designed to produce 
an effect, or he ambitiously misused the accidental result for the sake of 
deluding his disciples ; a dilemma, in which the words of Jesus, as they are 
given by the Evangelists, decidedly direct us to the former alternative. 

Thus we are inexorably thrown back from the naturalistic attempt at an 
explanation, to the conception of the supranaturalists, pre-eminently difficult 
as this is in the history before us. We pass over what might be said against 
the physical possibility of such an influence as is there presupposed ; not, 
indeed, because, with Hase, we could comprehend it through the medium 
of natural magic, ^ but because another difficulty beforehand excludes the 
inquiry, and does not allow us to come to the consideration of the physical 
possibility. This decisive difficulty relates to the moral possibility of such 
an act on the part of Jesus. The miracle he here performs is of a punitive 
character. Another example of the kind is not found in the canonical 
accounts of the life of Jesus ; the apocryphal gospels alone, as has been above 
remarked, are full of such miracles. In one of the synoptical gospels there 
is, on the contrary, a passage often quoted already (Luke ix. 55 f.), in which 
it is declared, as the profound conviction of Jesus, that the employment of 
miraculous power in order to execute punishment or to take vengeance, is 
contrary to the spirit of his vocation ; and the s^me sentiment is attributed 
to Jesus by the Evangelist, when he applies to him the words of Isaiah : He 
shall not break a bruised reed, etc, (Matt. xii. 20). Agreeably to this principle, 
and to his prevalent mode of action, Jesus must rather have given new life to 
a withered tree> than have made a green one wither ; an4 in order to compre-^ 
hend his conduct on this occasion, we must be able to show reasons which 
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he might possibly have had, for departing in this instance from the above 
principle, which has no mark of unauthenticity. The occasion on which he 
enunciated that principle was when, on the refusal of a Samaritan village to 
exercise hospitality towards Jesus and his disciples, the sons of Zebedee asked 
him whether they should not rain down fire on the village, after the example 
of Elijah. Jesus replied by reminding them of the nature of the spirit to 
which they belonged, a spirit with which so destructive an act was incompat- 
ible. In our present case Jesus had not to deal with men who had treated 
him with injustice, but with a tree which he happened not to find in the 
desired state. Now, there is here no special reason for departing from the 
above rule ; on the contrary, the chief reason which in the first case might 
possibly have moved Jesus to determine on a judicial miracle, is not present 
in the second. The moral end of punishment, namely, to bring the punished 
person to a conviction and acknowledgment of his error, can have no 
existence in relation to a tree j and even punishment in the light of retribution 
is out of the question when we are treating of natural objects destitute of 
volition.® Forgone to be irritated against an inanimate object, which does 
not happen to be found just in the desired state, is with reason pronounced 
to be a proof of an uncultivated mind ; to carry such indignation to the de- 
struction of the object is regarded as barbarous, and unworthy of a reasonable 
being ; and hence Woolston is not wrong in maintaining, that in any other 
person than Jesus, such an act would be severely blamed.^ It is true that 
when a natural object is intrinsically and habitually defective, it may very ' 
well happen, that it may be removed out of the way, in order to put a better 
in its place ; a measure, however, for which, in every case, only the owner has 
the adequate motive and authority (comp. Luke xiii. 7). But that this tree, 
because just at that time it presented no fruit, would not have borne any in 
succeeding years, was by no means self-evident : — nay, the contrary is implied 
in the narrative, since the form in which the curse of Jesus is expressed, that 
fruit shall never more grow on the tree, presupposes, that without this curse 
the tree might yet have been fruitful. 

Thus the evil condition of the tree was not habitual but temporary ; still 
further, if we follow Mark, it was not even objective, or existing intrinsically 
in the tree, but purely subjective, that is, a result of the accidental relation of 
the tree to the momentary wish and want of Jesus. For according to an 
addition which forms the second feature peculiar to Mark in this narrative, 
it was not then the time of figs (v. 13) ; it was not therefore a defect, but, on 
the contrary, quite in due order, that this tree, as well as others, had no figs 
on it, and Jesus (in whom it is already enough to excite surprise that he ex- 
pected to find figs on the tree so out of season) might at least have reflected, 
when he found none, on the groundlessness of his expectation, and have 
forborne so wholly unjust an act as the cursing of the tree. Even some of the 
fathers stumbled at this addition of Mark’s and felt that it rendered the con- 
duct of J esus enigmatical ; ® and to descend to later times, Woolston’s 

* Augustin, de verbis Domini in ev, sec. Joann., sermo44; Quid arbor fecerat^ frucium 
fton affj^endo 9 qua culpa arboris infacunditas ? 

* Disc. a. ® 

* Orijg. Comm, in Matt., Tom. xvi. 29 : *0 W Md/wror Apaypdfas rA /card, rbu rbirw, 

ti irpos to irpoo^dTfK^, irovijirai, ifri — ob yb^p ^ K<up6i o'lJicwi'.— BfTroi yb^p 

ep ns* €l fibf 6 xatpbs obxup irQs ^XBiep 6 T. (is €bpi/j<rwp ti Ip abrigt ^al irQ$ bucaiios elircv 
adrj* ftiiKbri els rbv alwva Ik ooO pjj6els fcapirbp ^dyrf ; comp. Augustin ut sup. Matk^ in re- 
iating this event, adds somilhing which seem not to tally well with his statement, when he 
vbsenoes that it teas not the season for figs. It might be urged: if it was not the season for 
figs, why should Jesus go and look for fruit on the tree, and how eould he, with Justice, say 
ioit, M no man eat fruit of thee for evert 
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ridicule is not unfounded, when he says that if a Kentish countryman were to 
seek for fruit in his garden in spring, and were to cut down the trees which 
had none, he would be a common laughing-stock. Expositors have attempted 
to free themselves from the difficulty which this addition introduces, by a 
motley series of conjectures and interpretations. On the one hand, the 
wish that the perplexing words did not stand in the text, has been turned 
into the hypothesis that they may probably be a subsequent gloss.^ On the 
other hand, as, if an addition of this kind must stand there, the contrary 
statement, namely, that it was then the lime of figs, were rather to be desired, in 
order to render intelligible the expectation of Jesus, and his displeasure when 
he found it deceived ; it has been attempted in various ways to remove the 
negative out of the proposition. One expedient is altogether violent, ov 
being read instead of ov, a point inserted after ^v, and a second supplied 
after ermtov, so that the translation runs thus : uM enim turn versabaiur 
(Jesus), tempus Jicuum erat\'^ another expedient, the transformation of the 
sentence into an interrogatory one, nonne entm, etc., is absurd.® A third ex- 
pedient is to understand the words Kaipos <rvKm as implying the time of the fig- 
gathering, and thus to take Mark’s addition as a statement that the figs were 
not yet gathered, i.e. were still on the trees,® in support of which interpreta- 
tion, appeal is made to the phrase Ktupbs rlav KaprSiv (Matt. xxi. 34). But 
this expression strictly refers only to the anteetdent of the harvest, the exist- 
ence of the fruits in the fields or on the trees ; when it stands in an affirmative 
proposition, it can only be understood as referring to the consequent^ namely, 
the possible gathering of the fruit, in so far as it also includes the antecedent^ 
the existence of the fruits in the field : hence cota icatpos KapTrmv can only mean 
thus much : the (ripe) fruits stand in the fields, and are therefore ready to be 
gathered. In like manner, when the above expression stands in a negative 
proposition, the antecedent^ the existence of the fruits in the field, on the 
trees, etc., is primarily denied, that of the consequent only secondarily and 
by implication \ thus ovk Icrrt Kaipb^ <rvKu>v, means : the figs are not on the 
trees, and therefore not ready to be gathered ; by no means the reverse : they 
are not yet gathered, and therefore are still on the trees. But this unex- 
ampled figure of speech, by which, while according to the words the antece- 
dent is denied, according to the sense only the consequent is denied, and the 
antecedent affirmed, is not all which the above explanation entails upon us ; 
it also requires the admission of another figure which is sometimes called 
synchisis, sometimes hyperbaton. For, as a statement that the figs were 
then still on the trees, the addition in question does not show the reason why 
Jesus found none on that tree, but why he expected the contrary; it ought 
therefore, say the advocates of this explanation, to stand, not after he found 
nothing but leaves^ but after he came, if haply he might find any thing thereon ; 
a transposition, however, which only proves that this whole explanation runs 
counter to the text. Convinced, on the one hand, that the addition of Mark 
denies the prevalence of circumstances favourable to the existence of figs 
on that tree, but, on the other hand, still labouring to justify the expectation 
of Jesus, other expositors have sought to give to that negation, instead of the 
general sense, that it was not the right season of the year for figs, a fact of 
which Jesus must unavoidably have been aware^ the particular sense, that 
special circumstances only not necessarily known to Jesus, hindered the 
fruitfulness of the tree. It would have been, a hindrance altogether special, 

® Tottpii ewendd. in Suidam, i, p. 330 f. 

® Heinsius and others, ap. Fritzsche, in loc. 

• Mail Obs., ib. 
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if the soil in which the tree was rooted had been an unfruitful one ; hencei 
according to some, the words kcu/ms vvKiav actually signify a soil favourable to 
figs?-^ Others with inore regard to the verbal meaning of #catp6s, adhere it is 
true to the interpretation of it ^favourable time^ but instead of understanding 
the statement of Mark universally, as referring to a regular, annual season, in 
which figs were not to be obtained, they maintain it to mean that that par- 
ticular year was from some incidental causes unfavourable to hgs.^^ But the 
immediate signification of xatpo? is the right, in opposition to the wrong 
season, not a favourable season as opposed to an unfavourable one. Now, 
when any one, even in an unproductive year, seeks for fruits at the time in 
which they are wont to be ripe, it cannot be said that it is the wrong season 
for fruit ; on the contrary, the idea of a bad year might be at once conveyed 
by the statement, that when the time for fruit came^ ore o #caipos twv 
«apir<uv, there was none to be found. In any case, if the whole course of the 
year were unfavourable to figs, a fruit so abundant in Palestine, Jesus must 
almost as necessarily have known this as that it was the wrong season ; so that 
the enigma remains, how Jesus could be so indignant that the tree was in a 
condition which, owing to circumstances known to him, was inevitable. 

But let us only remember who it is to whom we owe that addition. It is 
Mark, who, in his efforts after the explanatory and the picturesque, so fre* 
quently draws on his own imagination ; and in doing this, as it has been long 
ago perceived, and as we also have had sufficient opportunities of observing 
on our way, he does not always go to work in the most considerate mannei . 
Thus, here, he is arrested by the first striking particular that presents itself, 
namely, that the tree was without fruit, and hastens to furnish the explana* 
tion, that it was not the time for figs, not observing that while he accounts 
physically for the barrenness of the tree, he makes the conduct of Jesus 
morally inexplicable. Again, the above-mentioned divergency from Matthew 
in relation to the time within which the tree withered, far from evincing more 
authentic information,^* or a tendency to the natural explanation of the 
marvellous on the part of Mark, is only* another product of the same drama- 
tising effort as that which gave birth to the above addition. The idea of a 
tree suddenly withering at a word, is difficult for the imagination perfectly to 
fashion ; whereas it cannot be called a bad dramatic contrivance, to lay the 
process of withering behind the scenes, and to make the result be first 
noticed by the subsequent passers by. For the rest, in the assertion that it 
was then (a few days before Easter) no time for figs, Mark is so far right, as 
it regards the conditions of climate in Palestine, that at so early a time of the 
year the new figs of the season were not yet ripe, for the early fig or boccore 
is not ripe until the middle or towards the end of June ; while the proper 
fig, the kermus, ripens only in the month of August. On the other hand, 
there might about Easter still be met with here and there, hanging on the 
tree, the third fruit of the fig tree, the late kermus, which had remained from 
the previous autumn, and through the winter : as we read in Josephus that 
a part of Palestine (the shores of the Galilean sea, more fruitful, certainly, 
than the country around Jerusalem, where the history in question occurred, 
produces figs uninterruptei^ly during ten months of the year, qvkov 8 «Ka 
d8iaA.€t7rrw$ xoprrjyii^^ 

Vi^. Kuinol, in loc. • 

Paulus, exeg. Handb.. 3, a, s. 175 ; Olshausen, b, Comm. 1, s. 782, 

As Sieffe»t thinks, 'Uebur den Urspr., s. 1 13 ff. Compare my reviews, in the Charak- 
leristiken und Kritiken, s. 272. 
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But evai when we have thus set aside this perplexing addition of Mark’s^ 
that the tree was not really defective, but only appeared so to Jesus in con- 
sequence of an erroneous expectation : there still subsists, even according to 
Matthew, the incongruity that Jesus appears to have destroyed a natural 
object on account of a deficiency which might possibly be merely tem- 
porary. He cannot have been prompted to this by economical considera- 
tions, since he was not the owner of the tree ; still less can he have been 
actuated by moral views, in relation to an inanimate object of nature ; hence 
the expedient has been adopted of substituting the disciples as the proper 
object on which Jesus here intended to act, and of regarding the tree, and 
what Jesus does to it, as a mere means to his ultimate design. This is the 
symbolical interpretation, by which first the fathers of the church, and of 
late the majority of orthodox theologians among the modems, have thought 
to free Jesus from the charge of an unsuitable action. According to them, 
anger towards the tree which presented nothing to appease his hunger, waa 
not the feeling of Jesus, in performing this action ; his object not simply the 
extermination of the unfruitful plant: on the contrary, he judiciously availed 
himself of the occasion of finding a barren tree, in order to impress a truth 
on his disciples more vividly and indelibly than by words. This truth may 
either be conceived under a special form, namely, that the Jewish nation 
which persisted in rendering no pleasing fruit to God and to the Messiah, 
would be destroyed ; or under the general form, that every one who was as 
destitute of good works as this tree was of fruit, had to look forward to a 
similar condemnation.^^ Other commentators however with reason maintain, 
that if Jesus had had such an end in view in the action, he must in some 
way have explained himself on the subject ; for if an elucidation was necessary 
when he delivered a parable, it was the more indispensable when he per- 
formed a symbolical action, in proportion as this, without such an indica- 
tion of an object lying beyond itself, was more likely to be mistaken for an 
object in itself ; it is true that, here as well as elsewhere, it might be supposed, 
that Jesus probably enlarged on what he had done, for the instruction of his 
disciples, but that the narrators, content with the miracle, have omitted the 
illustrative discourse. If however Jesus gave an interpretation of his act in the 
alleged symbolical sense, the Evangelists have not merely been silent con- 
cerning this discourse, but have inserted a false one in its place ; for they 
represent Jesus, after his procedure with respect to the tree, not as being 
silent, but as giving, in answer to an expression of astonishment on the part 
of his disciples, an explanation which is not the above symbolical one, but a 
different, nay, an opposite one. For when Jesus says to them that they need not 
wonder at the withering of the fig-tree, since with only a little faith they will 
be able to effect yet greater things, he lays the chief stress on his agency in 
the matter, not on the condition and the fate of the tree as a symbol : there- 
fore, if his design turned upon the latter, he would have spoken to his dis- 
ciples so as to contravene that design ; or rather, if he so spoke, that cannot 
have been his design. For the same reason, falls also Sieffert's totally unsup- 
ported hypothesis, that Jesus, not indeed after, but before that act, when on 
the way to the fig-tree, had held a conversation with his disciples on the 
actual condition and future lot of the Jewish natidn, and that to this con- 
versation the symbolical cursing of the tree was a mere key-stone, which 
explained itself: for all comprehension of th^ act in question which that 
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introduction might have facilitated, must, especially in that age when there was 
so strong a bias towards the miraculous, have been again obliterated by the 
subsequent declaration of Jesus, which regarded only the miraculous side of 
the fact Hence Ullmann has judged rightly in preferring to the symbolical 
interpretation, although he considers it admissible, another which had pre- 
viously been advanced ; namely, that Jesus by this miracle intended to 
give his followers a new proof of his perfect power, in order to strengthen 
their confidence in hini under the approaching perils. Or rather, as a special 
reference to coming trial is nowhere exhibited, and as the words of Jesus 
contain nothing which he had not already said at an earlier period 
(Matt. xvii. 20 ; Luke xvii. 6), Fritzsche is more correct in expressing the 
view of the Evangelists quite generally, thus ; Jesus used his displeasure at 
the unfruitfulness of the tree, as an occasion for performing a miracle, the 
object of which was merely the general one of all his miracles, namely to 
attest his Messiahship.*® Hence Euthymius speaks entirely in the spirit of 
the narrators, as described by Fritzsche,^® when he forbids all investigation 
into the special end of the action, and exhorts the reader only to look at it 
in general as a miracle.*® But it by no means follows from hence that we 
too should refrain from all reflection on the subject, and believingly receive 
the miracle without further question; on the contrary, we cannot avoid 
observing, that the particular miracle which we have now before us, does not 
admit of being explained as a real act of Jesus, either upon the general 
ground of performing miracles, or from any peculiar object or motive what- 
ever. Far from this, it is in every respect opposed both to his theory and his 
prevailing practice, and on this account, even apart from the question of its 
physical possibility, must be pronounced more decidedly, than any other, to 
be such a miracle as Jesus cannot really have performed. 

It is incumbent on us, however, to adduce positive proof of the existence 
of such causes as, even without historical foundation, might give rise to a 
narrative of this kind. Now in our usual source, the Old Testament, we do, 
indeed, find many figurative discourses and narratives about trees, and fig- 
trees in particular ; but none which has so specific an affinity to our narrative, 
that we could say the latter is an imitation of it. But we need not search 
long in the New Testament, before we find, first in the mouth of the Baptist 
(Matt. iii. lo), then in that of Jesus (vii. 19), the apothegm of the tree, 
which, because it bears no good fruit, is cut down and cast into the fire ; 
and further on (I-uke xiii. 6 ff.) this theme is dilated into the fictitious history 
of a man who for three years in vain seeks for fruit on a fig-tree in his vine- 
yard, and on this account determines to cut it down, but that the gardener 
intercedes for another year's respite. It was already an idea of some fathers 
of the church, that the cursing of the fig-tree was only the parable of the 
barren fig-tree carried out into action.*^ It is true that they held this opinion 
in the sense of the explanation before cited, namely, that Jesus himself, as he 
had previously exhibited the actual condition and the approaching catastrophe 

Heydenreich, in the Theol. Nachrichten, 1814, Mal.,,s. 121 fT. 
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of the Jewish people in a figurative discourse, intended on the occasion in 
question to represent them by a symbolical action ; which, as we have seen, 
is inconceivable. Nevertheless, we cannot help conjecturing, that we have 
before us one and the same theme under three different modifications : first, 
in the most concentrated form, as an apothegm; then expanded into a 
parable ; and lastly realized as a history. But we do not suppose that what 
Jesus twice described in words, he at length represented by an action ; in 
our opinion, it was tradition which converted what it met with as an apothegm 
and a parable into a real incident That in the real history the end of the 
tree is somewhat different from that threatened in the apothegm and parable, 
namely, withering instead of being cut down, need not amount to a difficulty. 
For had the parable once become a real history, with Jesus for its subject, 
and consequently its whole didactic and symbolical significance passed into 
the external act, then must this, if it were to have any weight and interest, 
take the form of a miracle, and the natural destruction of the tree by means 
of the axe must be transformed into an immediate withering on the word of 
Jesus. It is true that there seems to be the very same objection to this con- 
ception of the narrative virhich allows its inmost kernel to be symbolical, as to 
the one above considered ; namely, that it is contravened by the words of 
Jesus which are appended to the narrative. But on our view of the gospel 
histories we are warranted to say, that with the transformation of the parable 
into a history, its original sense also was lost, and as the miracle began to be 
regarded as constituting the pith of the matter, that discourse on miraculous 
power and faith, was erroneously annexed to it. Even the particular cir- 
cumstance that led to the selection of the saying about the removal of the 
mountain for association with the narrative of the fig-tree, may be shown 
with probability. The power of faith, which is here represented by an 
effectual command to a mountain : Be thou removed and be thou cast into 
the sea, is elsewhere (Luke xvii. 6) symbolized by an equally effectual com- 
mand to a species of fig-tree (crv/ca/uvos) ; Be thou plucked up by the root, 
and he thou jflanted in the sea. Hence the cursing of the fig-tree, so soon 
as its withering was conceived to be an effect of the miraculous power of 
Jesus, brought to mind the tree or the mountain which was to be transported 
by the miraculous power of faith, and this saying became appended to that 
fact. Thus, in this instance, praise is due to the third gospel for having pre- 
served to us the parable of the barren crv/dj, and the apothegm of the crv#ca/Aivos 
to be transplanted by faith, distinct and pure, each in its original form and 
significance ; while the two other synoptists have transformed the parable 
into a history, and have misapplied the apothegm (in a somewhat altered 
form) to a false explanation of that pretended history.** 

^ Conceptions of the narrative in the main accordant with that here given, may be found 
in De Wette, exeg. Handb., i, i, s. 176 f. ; i, a, s. 174 f-i £ind Weisse, die evang. Gesch., 
I, s. S76 f. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF JESUS, AND HIS LAST JOURNEY TO 

JERUSALEM. 


§ loS- 

THE TRANSFIGURATION OF JESUS CONSIDERED AS A MIRACULOUS EXTERNAL 

EVENT. 

The history of the transfiguration of Jesus on the mountain could not be 
ranged with the narratives of miracles which we have hitherto examined ; not 
only because it relates to a miracle which took place in Jesus instead ,of a 
miracle performed by him \ but also because it has the character of an epoch 
in the life of Jesus, which on the score of resemblance could only be associ- 
ated with the baptism and resurrection. Hence Herder has correctly desig- 
nated these three events as the three luminous points in the life of Jesus, 
which attest his heavenly mission.^ 

According to the impression produced by the first glance at the synoptical 
narrative (Matt. xvii. i ff. ; Mark ix. 2 fF. ; Luke ix. 28 IF.) — for the history is 
not found in the fourth gospel — we have here a real, external, and miraculous 
event. Jesus, six or eight days after the first announcement of his passion, 
ascends a mountain with his three most confidential disciples, who are there 
witnesses how all at once his countenance, and even his clothes, are illumin- 
ated with supernatural splendour ; how two venerable forms from the realm 
of spirits, Moses and Elias, appear talking with him; and lastly, how a 
heavenly voice, out of the bright cloud, declares Jesus to be the Son of God, 
to whom they are to give ear. 

These few points in the history give rise to a multitude of questions, by the 
collection of which Gabler has done a meritorious service.* In relation to 
each of the three phases of the event — the light, the apparition of the dead, 
and the voice — both its possibility, and the adequacy of its object, may be 
the subject of question. First, whence came the extraordinary light with 
which Jesus was invested? Let it be remembered th2X 2i metamorphosis of 
Jesus is spoken of IfnrpoaBev airrtov) : now this would appear to 

imply, not a mere illumination from without, but an irradiation from within, 
a transient efifulgence, so |o speak, of the beams of the divine glory through 
the veil of humanity, llius Olshausen regards this event as an important 
crisis in the process of purification and glorification, through which he sup- 
poses the corporeality of Jesus^to have passed, during his whole life up to the 
• 

^ Vom Erloser der Menschen nach unsern drei ersten Eyangelien, s. 114. 

* In a treatise on the history of the Transhguration, in his neuesten theol. Journal, x. Bd. 
S. Stiidc, 8. 517 ff. Comp, Bauer, hebr. Mythol. 2, s. 233 ff. 
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time of his ascension.^ But without here dilating further on our previous, 
arguments, that either Jesus was no real man, or the purification which he 
underwent during his life, must have consisted in something else than the 
illumination and subtilization of his body ; it is in no case to be conceived 
how his clothes, as well as his body, could participate in such a process of 
transfiguration. If, on this account, it be rather preferred to suppose an 
illumination from without, this would not be a metamorphosis, which however, 
is the term used by the Evangelists : so that no consistent conception can be 
formed of this scene, unless indeed we choose, with Olshausen, to include 
both modes, and think of Jesus as both radiating, and irradiated. But even 
supposing this illumination possible, there still remains the questipn, what 
purpose could it serve ? The answer which most immediately suggests itself 
is : to glorify Jesus ; but compared with the spiritual glory which Jesus created 
for himself by word and deed, this physical glorification, consisting in the 
investing of his body with a brilliant light, must appear very insignificant, nay, 
almost childish. If it be said that, nevertheless, such a mode of glorifying 
Jesus was necessary for the maintenance of weak faith : we reply that in that 
case, it must have been effected in the presence of the multitude, or at least 
before the entire circle of the disciples, not surely before just the select three 
who were spiritually the strongest ; still less would these few eye-witnesses 
have been prohibited from communicating the event precisely during the 
most critical period, namely, until after the resqrrection. — ^These two questions 
apply with enhanced force to the second feature in our history, the apparition 
of the two dead men. Can departed souls become visible to the living? and 
if, as it appears, the two men of God presented themselves in their former 
bodies, only transfigured, whence had they these — according to biblical ideas 
— before the universal resurrection? Certainly in relation to Elijah, who 
went up to heaven without laying aside his body, this difficulty is not so great; 
Moses, however, died, and his corpse was buried. But further, to what end 
are we to suppose that these two illustrious dead appeared ? The evangelical 
narrative, by representing the forms as talking with /esus^ crvWaXowTes tw 
seems to place the object of their appearance in Jesus ; and if Luke be cor- 
rect, it had reference more immediately to the approaching sufferings and 
death of Jesus. But they could not have made the first announcement of 
these events to him, for, according to the unanimous testimony of the synop- 
tists, he had himself predicted them a week before (Matt. xvi. 21 paralL), 
Hence it is conjectiired,Jhat Moses and Elias only informed Jesus more 
minutely concerning the particular circumstances and conditions of his 
death : * but, on the one hand, it is not accordant with the position which 
the gospels assign to Jesus in relation to the ancient prophets, that he should 
have needed instruction from them ; and on the other hand, Jesus had al- 
ready foretold his passion so circumstantially, that the more special revelations 
from the world of spirits could only have referred to the particulars of his 
being delivered to the Gentiles, and the spitting in his face, of which he does 
not speak till a subsequent occasion (Matt. xx. tp ; Mark x. 34). If, how* 
ever, it be suggested, that the communication to be made to Jesus consisted 
not so much in information, as in the conferring of strength for his approach- 
ing sufferings : we submit that at this period the|;e is not yet any trace of a 
state of mind in Jesus, which might seem to demand assistance of this kind ; 
while for his later sufferings this early strengthening did not sufiSce, as is 
evident from the &ct, that in Gethsemane a new impartation is necessary* 
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Thus we are driven, though already in opposition to the text^ to try whether 
we cannot give the appearance a relation to the disciples ; but first, the object 
of strengthening faith is too general to be the motive of so special a dispensa- 
tion I secondly, Jesus, in the parable of the rich man, must on this supposi- 
tion have falsely expounded the principle of the divine government in this 
respect, for he there says that he who will not hear the writings of Moses and 
the prophets, — and how much more he who will not hear th^ present Christ? 
— would not be brought to believe, though one should return to him from 
the dead : whence it must be inferred that such an apparition, at least to that 
end, is not permitted by God. The more special object, of convincing the 
disciples that the doctrine and fate of Jesus were in accordance with Moses 
and the prophets, had been already partly attained ; and it was not completely 
attained until after the death and resurrection of Jesus, and the outpouring 
of the Spirit : the transfiguration not having formed any epoch in their en- 
lightenment on this subject — Lastly, the voice out of the bright cloud (with- 
out doubt the Shechinah) is, like that at the baptism, a divine voice : but 
what an anthropomorphic conception of the Divine Being must that be, which 
admits the possibility of real, audible speech on his part ! Or if it be said, 
that a communication of God to the spiritual ear, is alone spoken of here,® 
the scene of the transfiguration is reduced to a vision, and we are suddenly 
transported to a totally different point of view. 


§ io6. 

THE NATURAL EXPLANATION OF THE NARRATIVE IN VARIOUS FORMS. 

It has been sought to escape from the difficulties of the opinion which 
regards the transfiguration of Jesus as not only a miraculous, but also an 
external event, by confining the entire incident to the internal experience of 
the parties concerned. In adopting this position, the miraculous is not at 
once relinquished; it is only transferred to the internal workings of the 
human mind, as being thus more simple and conceivable. Accordingly it is 
supposed, that by divine influence the spiritual nature of the three apostles, 
and probably also of Jesus himself, was exalted to a state of ecstasy, in which 
they either actually entered into intercourse with the higher world, or were 
able to shadow forth its forms to themselves in the most vivid manner ; that 
is, the event is regarded as a vision.^ But the chief support of this interpre- 
tation, namely, that Matthew himself, by the expression opa/to, vision (v. 9), 
describes the event as merely subjective and visionary, gives way so soon as 
it is remembered, that neither is there anything in the signification of the 
word opafia which determines it to refer to what is merely mental, nor is it 
exclusively so applied even in the phraseology of the New Testament, for we 
also find it, as in Actsvii. 31, used to denote something perceived externally.* 
As regards the fact itself, it is improbable, and at least without scriptural pre- 
cedent, that several persons, as, here, three or four, should have had the same 
very complex vision ; * to which it may be added, that on this view of the 
subject also, the whole difiScult question recurs concerning the utility of such 
a miraculous dispensation. 

• Olshausen, i, s. 539 ; comp. ». 176. . . , . « 

^ Thus Tertull. udv. Marcion, iv. 22 ; Herder, lit sup. 115 f., with whom also Grataagrees. 
Comm. a. Matth. 2, s. f., 169. 

^ Comp. Fritzsche, in Mattlfc, p. 552 5 Olshausen, i, s. 523. 

* Olshausen, ut sup. 
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To avoid the above difficulty, others, still confining the event to the in« 
temal experience of the parties, regard it as the product of a natural activity 
of soul, and thus explain the whole as a dream. ^ During or after a prayer 
offered by Jesus, or by themselves, in which mention was made of Moses and 
Elias, and their advent as messianic forerunners desired, the three disciples, 
according to this interpretation, slept, and (the two names mentioned by Jesus 
yet sounding in their ears) dreamed that Moses and Elias were present, and 
that Jesus conversed with them : an illusion which continued during the first 
confused moments after their awaking. As the former explanation rests on 
the Spafia of Matthew, so it is alleged in support of this, that Luke describes 
the disciples as heavy with sleepy p^papyifLivoi viryt^, and only towards the end 
of the scene as Ju/ly awahe, Siaypy-yopycravres (v. 32), The hold which the 
third Evangelist here presents to the natural explanation, has been made a 
reason for assigning to his narrative an important superiority over that of the 
two other Evangelists ; recent critics pronouncing that by this and other 
particulars, which bring the event nearer to natural possibility, the account in 
Luke evinces itself to be the original, while that of Matthew, by* its omission 
of those particulars, is proved to be the traditionary one, since with the eager- 
ness for the miraculous which characterized that age, no one would fabricate 
particulars calculated to diminish the miracle, as is the case with the sleepi- 
ness of the disciples.® This mode of conclusion we also should be obliged to 
adopt, if in reality the above features could only be understood in the sj^irit 
of the natural interpretation. But we have only to recollect how in another 
scene, wherein the sufferings, which according to Luke were announced at 
the transfiguration, began to be accomplished, and wherein, according to the 
same Evangelist, Jesus likewise held communication with a heavenly appari- 
tion, namely, in Gethseraane, the disciples, in all the synoptical gospels, again 
appear asleepy Ka 9 €vSovT€s (Matt xxvi. 40 paralL). If it be admitted, that the 
merely external, formal resemblance of the two scenes, might cause a narrator 
to convey the trait of the slumber into the history of the transfiguration, there 
is a yet stronger probability that the internal import of the trait might appear 
to him appropriate to this occasion also, for the sleeping of the disciples at 
the very moment when their master was going through his most critical ex- 
perience, exhibits their infinite distance from him, their inability to attain his 
exalted level ; the prophet, the recipient of a revelation, is among ordinary 
men like a watcher among the sleeping : hence it followed, of course, that as 
in the deepest suffering, so here also in the highest glorification of Jesus, the 
disciples should be represented as heavy with sleep. Thus this particular, so 
far from furnishing aid to the natural explanation, is rather intended by a 
contrast to heighten the miracle which took place in Jesus. We are, there- 
fore, no longer warranted in regarding the narrative in Luke as the original 
one, and in building an explanation of the event on his statement ; on the 
contrary, we consider that addition, in connexion with the one already men- 
tioned (v. 31), a sign that his account is a traditionary and embellished one,® 
and must rather adhere to that of the tivo other Evangelists. 

Not only, however, does the interpretation which sees in the transfiguration 
only a natural dream of the apostles, fail as to its main support, but it has 

« 

^ Raa, symbola ad illustrandam Evv. de metainorphosi J. Chr. narrationem ; Gabler, ut 
sup. s. 539 ff. ; Kuiadl, Comm. s. Matth. p. 459 fF. ; Neander, L. J. Qir. 474 f. 

^ Schulz, iiber das Abendmahl, s. 319 ; SclUeiermacher, liber den Dikas, s. 148 f. ; comp, 
also Roster, Immanuel, s. 60 f. * 

® Bauer has discerned this, ut sup. s. 237 ; Fritzsche, p. 556 ; De Wette, exeg. Handb. 
I, 2, s, 56 f. ; Welsae, die evang. Gesch. i, s. 536 ; and Paufus also partly, exeg, Handb. 
*f ». 447 t. 
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brides a multitude of internal difficulties. It presupposes only the three 
disciples to have been dreaming, leaving Jesus awake, and thus not included 
in the illusion. But the whole tenor of the evangelical narrative implies that 
Jesus as well as the disciples saw the appearance ; and what is still more 
decisive, had the whole been a mere dream of the disciples, he could not 
afterwards have said to them : Tell the vision to no man, since by these words 
he must have confirmed in them the belief that they had witnessed something 
special and miraculous. Supposing however that Jesus had no share in the 
dream, it still remains altogether unexampled, that three persons should in a 
natural manner have had the same dream at the same time. This the friends 
of the above interpretation have perceived, and hence have supposed that the 
ardent Peter, who indeed is the only speaker, alone had the dream, but that 
the narrators, by a synecdoche attributed to all the disciples what in fact 
happened only to one. But from the circumstance that Peter here, as well 
as elsewhere, is the spokesman, it does not follow that he alone had the 
vision, and the contrary can by no figure of speech be removed from the clear 
words of the Evangelists. But the explanation in question still more plainly 
betrays its inadequacy. Not only does it require, as already noticed, that the 
audible utterance of the name of Moses and Elias on the part of Jesus, should 
be blended with the dream of the disciples ; but it also calls in the aid of a 
storm, which by its flashes of lightning is supposed to have given rise in them 
to the idea of supernatural splendour, by its peals of thunder, to that of con- 
versation and heavenly voices, and to have held them in this delusion even 
for some time after they awaked. But, according to Luke, it was on the 
waking of the disciples (Staypi^yopr/o-avrcs Sc cISov k. t. \.) that they saw the 
two men standing by Jesus : this does not look like a mere illusion protracted 
from a dream into waking moments ; hence Kuinol introduces the further 
supposition, that, while the disciples slept, there came to Jesus two unknown 
men, whom they, in awaking, connected with their dream, and mistook for 
Moses and Elias. By giving this turn to the circumstances, all those occur- 
rences which on the interpretation based on the supposition of a dream, 
should be regarded as mere mental conceptions, are again made external 
realities : for the idea of supernatural brilliancy is supposed to have been pro- 
duced by a flash of lightning, the idea of voices, by thunder, and lastly, the 
idea of two persons in company with Jesus, by the actual presence of two 
unknown individuals. All this the disciples could properly perceive only 
when they were awake 5 and hence the supposition of a dream falls to the 
ground as superfluous. 

Therefore, since this interpretation, by still retaining a thread of connexion 
between the alleged character of the event and a mental condition, has the 
peculiar difficulty of making three partake in the same dream, it is better 
entirely to break this thread, and restore all to the external world ; so that we 
now have a natural external occurrence before us, as in the first instance we 
had a supernatural one. Something objective presented itself to the disciples \ 
thus it is explained how it could be perceived by several at once ; they deceived 
themselves when awake as to what they saw ; this was natural, because they 
were all bom within the same circle of ideas, were in the same frame of mind, 
and in the same situation. 'According to this opinion, the essential fact in 
the scene on the mountain, is a secret interview which Jesus had preconcerted, 
and with a view to which he took j^ith him the three most confidential of his 
disciples. Who the two men were with whom Jesus held this interview, 
Paulas does not venture to determine ; Kuinol conjectures that they were 
secret adherents of the same kind as Nicodemus; according to Venturing 
they were Essenes, secret allies of Jesus. Before these were arrived, Jesus? 
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prayed, and the disciples, not being invited to join, slept ; for the sleep 
noticed by Luke, though it were dreamless, is gladly retained in this inter- 
pretation, since a delusion appears more probable in the case of persons just 
awaking. On hearing strange voices talking with Jesus, they awake, see Jesus, 
who probably stood on a higher point of the mountain than they, enveloped 
in unwonted brilliancy, proceeding from the first rays of morning, which, per- 
haps reflected from a sheet of snow, fell on Jesus, but were mist^en by them 
in the surprise of the moment for a supernatural illumination ; they perceive 
the two men, whom, for some unknown reasons, the drowsy Peter, and after 
him the rest, take for Moses and Elias ; their astonishment increases when 
they see the two unknown individuals disappear in a bright morning cloud, 
which descends as they are in the act of departing, and hear one of them pro- 
nounce out of the cloud the words : ovtos k. t. A., which they under 
these circumstances unavoidably regard as a voice from heaven.^ This ex- 
planation, which even Schleiermacher is inclined to favour,^ is supposed, like 
the former, to find a special support in Luke, because in this Evangelist the 
assertion that the two men are Moses and Elias, is much less confidently 
expressed than in Matthew and Mark, and more as a mere notion of the 
drowsy Peter. For while the two first Evangelists directly say : wij^Oria-av 
avrots Mcdct^s koI 'HAtas {f/iere appeared unto them Moses and Elias), Luke 
more warily, as it seems, speaks of avSpcs 8uo, otnves ^crav #cai *HA«xs 

{two men^ who were Moses and Elias), the first designation being held to con- 
tain the objective fact, the second its subjective interpretation. But this 
interpretation is obviously approved by the narrator, from his choice of the 
word oiTives instead of fSo^av cTvat ; that he first speaks of two men, and 
afterwards gives them their names, cannot have been to leave another inter- 
pretation open to the reader, but only to imitate the mysteriousness of the 
extraordinary scene, by the indefiniteness of his first expression. While this 
explanation has thus as little support in the evangelical narratives as those 
previously considered, it has at the same time no fewer difficulties in itself. 
The disciples must have been so far acquainted with the appearance of the 
morning beams on the mountains of their native land, as to be able to dis- 
tinguish them from a heavenly glory ; how they came to have the idea that 
the two unknown individuals were Moses and Elias, is not easy to explain on 
any of the former views, but least of all on this; — why Jesus, when Peter, by 
his proposal about the building of the three tabernacles, gave him to under- 
stand the delusion of the disciples, did not remove it, is incomprehensible^ 
and this difficulty has induced Paulus to resort to the supposition, that Jesus 
did not hear the address of Peter ; — the whole conjecture about secret allies 
of Jesus has justly lost all repute; and lastly, the one of those dlies who 
spoke the words to the disciples out of the cloud, must have permitted him- 
.self to use an unworthy mystification. 


§ *07. 

THE HISTORY OF THE TRANSFIGURATION CONSIDERED AS A MYTHUS. 

( 

Thus here, as in every former instance, after having run through the citde 
of natural explanations, we are led back to the supernatural ; in which, how* 

ever, we are precluded from resting 'difficulties equaUy decisive. Since 

' ' « *1 

7 Fftultts, exeg. Haadk*, 2, 436 if. ; L. J* t, Iv ^ 7 ^*4 Natiirliche Geschichte, 3, i* 
25& ff* 
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then the text forbids a natural interpretation, while it is impossible to maintain 
as historical the supernatural interpretation which it sanctions, we musfapply 
ourselves to a critical examination of its statements. These are indeed said 
to be especially trustworthy in the narrative before us, the fact being narrated 
by three Evangelists, who strikingly agree even in the precise determination of 
the time, and being moreover attested by the Apostle Peter (2 Pet. i, 17). ^ 
The agreement as to the time (the eight days oktu) of Luke meaning, 

according to the usual reckoning, the same as the six days ij/tcpat H of the 
other Evangelists) is certainly striking ; and besides this, all the three nar- 
rators concur in placing immediately after the transfiguration the cure of the 
demoniacal boy, which the disciples had failed to effect. But both these 
points of agreement may be accounted for, by the origin of the synoptical gos- 
pels from a fixed fund of evangelical tradition, in relation to which, we need not 
be more surprised that it has grouped together many anecdotes in a ])articular 
manner without any objective reason, than that it has often preserved ex- 
pressions in which it might have varied, through all the three editions. ® The 
attestation of the history by the three synoptists is, however, very much weak- 
ened, at least on the ordinary view of the relation which the four gospels bear 
to each other, by the silence of John; since it does not appear why this 
Evangelist should not have included in his history an event which was so- 
important, and which moreover accorded so well with his system, nay, exactly 
realized the declaration in his prologue (v. 14) : IVe beheld his gloty^ the glory 
as of the only begotten of the Father. The worn-out reason, that he might 
suppose the event to be sufficiently known through his predecessors, is, over* 
and above its general invalidity, particularly unavailable here,, because no one 
of the synoptists was in this instance an eye witness, and consequently there 
must be many things in their narratives which one who, like John, had par- 
ticipated in the scene, might rectify and explain. Hence another reason has 
been sought for this and similar omissions in the fourth gospel ; and such an 
one has been supposed to be found in the anti-gnostic, or, more strictly, the 
anti-docetic tendency which has been ascribed, to the gospel, in common with 
the epistles, bearing the name of Jctin. It is, accordingly, maintained that 
in the history of the transfiguration, the splendour which illuminated Jesus, 
the transformation of his appearance into something more than earthly, might 
give countenance to the opinion that his human form was nothing but an un- 
substantial veil, through which at times his true, superhuman nature shone 
forth ; that his converse with the spirits of ancient prophets might lead to the 
conjecture, that he was himself perhaps only a like spirit of some Old Testa- 
ment saint revisiting the earth ; and that, rather than give nourishment to 
such erroneous notions, which began early to be formed among gnosticising^ 
Christians, John chose to suppress this and similar histories. ^ But besides 
that it does not correspond with the apostolic plainness of speech (irap^cria) to 
suppress important facts in the evangelical history, on account of their possible 
abuse by individuals, John, if he were guided by the above consideration 
must at least have proceeded with some consistency, and have excluded from 
the circle of his accounts all narratives which, in an equal degree with the* 
one in question, were susceptible of a docetic misinterpretation. Now, here, 
every one must at once be reminded of the history of the walking of Jesus on 
the sea, which is at least equally calculated with the history of the transfigura- 
tion, to produce the idea that the body of Jesus was a mere phantom, but which. 

John nevertheless records. It is true that the relative importance of events- 

• 

^ Paulas, exeg. Handb., s. 446 ; Grata, 2, s. 165 f, 

* Comp. De Wette, Einlextung in das N. T. § 

® Thus Schneckenburger, Beitrkge, s, 62 fT. 
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might introduce a distinction; so that of two narratives with an equally 
strong docetic aspect, John might include the one on account of its superior 
weight, while he omitted the less important* But no one will contend tliat 
the walking of Jesus on the sea surpasses, or even equals, in importance the 
history of the transfiguration. John, if he were intent on avoiding what 
wore a docetic appearance, must on every consideration have suppressed the 
first history before all others. As he has not done so, the above principle 
cannot have influenced him, and consequently can never be advanced as a 
reason for the designed omission of a history in the fourth gospel ; rather it 
may be concluded, and particularly in relation to the event in question, that 
the author knew nothing, or at least nothing precise, of that history, * It is 
true that this conclusion can form an objection to the historical character of 
the narrative of the transfiguration, to those only who suppose the fourth 
gospel to be the W’ork of an apostle ; so that from this silence we cannot 
argue against the truth of the narrative. On the other hand, the agreement 
of the synoptists proves nothing in its favour, since we have already been 
obliged to pronounce unhistorical more than one narrative in which three, 
nay, all four gospels agree. Lastly, as regards the alleged testimony of Peter, 
from the more than doubtful genuineness of the second Epistle of Peter, the 
passage which certainly refers to our history of the transfiguration is renounced 
as a proof of its historical truth even by orthodox theologians. ® 

On the other hand besides the difficulties previously enumerated, lying in the 
miraculous contents of the narrative, we have still a further ground for doubt 
in relation to the historical validity of the transfiguration : namely, the conver- 
sation which, according to the two first Evangelists, the disciples held with 
Jesus immediately after. In descending from the mountain, the disciples ask 
Jesus ; Tt ovv 01 ypa/jt/Aarcrs \€yov<nVj on Sci iXdeiv irptarov ; W/ty then 

say the scribes that Elias must first come't (Matt. v. lo). This sounds just as 
if something had happened, from which they necessarily inferred that Elias 
would not apj^ar; and not in the least as if they were coming directly from 
a scene in which he had actually appeared ; for in the latter case they would 
not have asked a question, as if unsatisfifd, but must rather have indicated 
their satisfaction by the remark, ciKoro)? ovv ol ypafifiareh Xiyova-iv k. t. X, 
Tru/y then do the scribes say^ etc. ® Hence, expositors interpret the question 
of the disciples to refer, not to the absence of an appearance of Elias in 
general, but to the absence of a certain concomitant in the scene which they 
had just witnessed. The doctrine of the scribes, namely, had taught them to 
anticipate that Elias on his second appearance would exert a reforming in- 
fluence on the life of the nation ; whereas in the appearance which they had 
just beheld he had presently vanished again without further activity. ^ This 
explanation would be admissible if the words aTroKaTaorr/cret iravra restore 
all things) stood in the question of the disciples ; instead of this, however, it 
stands in both narratives (Matt. v. ii ; Mark v. 12) only in the answer of 
Jesus : so that the disciples, according to this supposition, must, in the most 
contradictory manner, have been silent as to what they really missed, the 
resioraiton of all things^ and only have mentioned that which after the fore- 
going appearance they could not have missed, namely, the coming of Elias. 

^ Neander, because he considers the objective leality of the transfiguration doubtful, also 
finds the silence of the fourth Evangelist a difficulty ^in this-anstance (s. 475 f.)* 

* Olshausen, a. 533, 

• Vid^ Ran, in the Programme quoted in Gabler, neuestes thfcolog. Journal, i, 3, s. 506 ; 
De Wette, iti loc, Matth. 

? Fr^sclie,jti Matth., p. 553 ; Ol^usen, 1, s, 541* Still less satisfactory expedients in 
Cablet, ni sup, and iu Matthai, ReligionsgU der Apostel, 2^ s, 596- 
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ASf howeveti the question of the disciples presupposes no previous appearance 
of Elias, but, on the contrary, expresses the feeling that such an appearance 
was wanting, so the answer which Jesus gives them has the same purport 
For when he replies ; the scribes are right in saying that Elias must come 
before the Messiah ; but this is no argument against my Messiahship, since 
an Elias has already preceded me in the person of the Baptist, —when he 
thus seeks to guard his disciples against the doubt which might arise from 
the expectation of the scribes, by pointing out to them the figurative Elias 
who had preceded him, — it is impossible that an appearance of the actual 
Elias can have previously taken place ; otherwise Jesus must in the first place 
have referred to this appearance, and only in the second place to the Baptist.® 
Thus the immediate connexion of this conversation with that appearance 
cannot be historical, but is rather owing solely to this point of similarity ; — 
that in both mention is made of Elias.® But not even at an interval, and after 
the lapse of intermediate events, can such a conversation have been preceded 
by an appearance of Elias ; for however long afterwards, both Jesus and the 
three eye-witnesses among his disciples must have remembered it, and could 
never have spoken as if such an appearance had not taken place. Still further, 
an appearance of the real Elias cannot have happened even after such a con- 
versation, in accordance with the orthodox idea of Jesus. For he, too, ex- 
explicitly declares his opinion that the literal Elias was not to be expected, 
and that the Baptist was the promised Elias ; if therefore, nevertheless, an 
appearance of the real Elias did subsequently take place, Jesus must have 
been mistaken ; a consequence which precisely those who are most concerned 
for the historical reality of the transfiguration, are the least in a position to 
admit. If then the appearance and the conversation directly exclude each 
other, the question is, which of the two passages can better be renounced ? 
Now the purport of the conversation is so confirmed by Matt. xi. 14, comp. 
Luke i. 17, while the transfiguration is rendered so improbable by all kinds 
of difficulties, that there cannot be much doubt as to the decision. Accor- 
ding to this, it appears here as in some fqrmer cases, that two narratives 
proceeding from quite different presuppositions, and having arisen also in 
different times, have been awkwardly enough combined ; the passage con- 
taining the conversation proceeding from the probably earlier opinion, that 
the prophecy concerning Elias had its fulfilment in John; whereas the 
narrative of the transfiguration doubtless originated at a later period, when it 
was not held sufficient that in the messianic time of Jesus, Elias should only 
have appeared figuratively, in the person of the Baptist, — when it was thought 
fitting that he should also have shown himself personally and literally, if in 
no more than a transient appearance before a few witnesses (a public and 
more influential one being well known not to have taken place). 

In order next to understand how such a narrative could arise in a legendary 
manner, the first feature to be considered, on the examination of which that 
of all the rest will most easily follow, is the sun-like splendour of the coun- 
tenance of Jesus, and the bright lustre of his clothes. To the oriental, and 
more particularly to the Hebrew imagination, the beautiful, the majestic, is 
the luminous ; the poet of the Song of Songs compares his beloved to the 
hues of morning, to the mo0n,to the sun (vi. 9) ; the holy man supported 
by the blessing of God, is compared to the sun going forth in his might (Judg. 
V. 31); and above all the future lot of the righteous is likened to the splen* 


® This even Paulus admits, 2, s. 442. 

* Schleiermacher, Uber den Lukas, 5* 149, 
w ThU is an answer to Weisse’s objection, s. 539. 
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dotir of the sun and the stars (Dan. xii. 3 ; Matt. xziL 43).^^ Henc^, notontf 
does God appear clothed in light, and angels with resplendent countenances 
and joining garments (Ps. L 2, 3 ; Dan. vii. 9 f., x. 5, 6; Luke xxiv. 4; Rev. 
L 13 ff-)> Hebrew antiquity, as Adam before the M, and 

among subsequent instances, more particularly Moses and Joshua, are rep^ 
eented as being distinguished by such a splendour ; and the later Jewish 
tradition ascribes celestial splendour even to eminent rabbins in exalted 
moments.^’ But the most celebrated example of this kind is the luminous 
countenance of Moses, which is mentioned, Exod. axxiv, 29 ff., and as in 
other points, so in this, a conclusion was drawn from him in relation to the 
Messiah, a minori ad tnajus. Such a mode of arguing is indicated by the 
Apostle Paul, 2 Cor. Hi. 7 ff., though he opposes to Moses, the minister of the 
letter^ Siokovos tov ypdfifiaro^ not Jesus, but, in accordance with the occasion 
of his epistle, the apostles and Christian teachers, ministers of the spirU^ 
SiaKoi^ovs rov wevfiaTos, and the giory^ 8o|a, of the latter, which surpassed the 
glory of Mose% is an object of hofe, cXms, to be attained only in the future 
life. But especially in the Messiah himself, it was expected that there would 
be a splendour which would correspond to that of Moses, nay, outshine it ; 
and a Jewish writing which takes no notice of our history of the transfiguration, 
argues quite in the spirit of the Jews of the first Christian period, when it 
urges that Jesus cannot have been the Messiah, because his countenance had 
not the splendour of the countenance of Moses, to say nothing of a higher 
splendour.^* Such objections, doubtless heard by the early Christians from 
the Jews, and partly suggested by their own minds, could not but generate in 
the early church a tendency to introduce into the life of Jesus an imitation of 
that trait in the life of Moses, nay, in one respect to surpass it, and instead 
of a shining countenance that might be covered with a veil, to ascribe to him 
a radiance, though but transitory, which was diffused even over his garments. 

That the illumination of the countenance of Moses served as a type for the 
transfiguration of Jesus, is besides proved by a series of particular features. 
Moses obtained his splendour on Mount Sinai; of the transfiguration of Jesus 
also the scene is a mountain ; Moses, on an earlier ascent of the mountain, 
which might easily be confounded with the later one, after which his coun- 
tenance became luminous, had taken with him, besides the seventy elders, 
three confidential friends, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, to participate in the 
vision of Jehovah (Exod. xxiv. i, 9-11); so Jesus takes with him his three 
most confidential disciples, that, so far as their powers were adequate, they 
might be witnesses of the sublime spectacle, and their immediate object was, 
according to Luke v. 28, to fray, vpoa-ev^ao-OaL : just as Jehovah calls Moses 
with the three companions and the elders, to come on the mountain, that 
they might worship at a distance. As afterwards, when Moses ascended Sinai 
with Joshua, the glory of the Lord, Sofa Kvpiov, covered the mountain as a 

** Comp. Jalkut Simeoni, p. 2 f. x. 3, (ap. Wetstein, p. 435) t Facies justorum future ^ 
imforc similes erunt soli et luna, coslo et stellis,ful^ri, etc, 

“ Bereschith Rabba, xx. 29, (ap. Wetstein) ; Vestes lucis vesUs Adami primu pQCOcke, 
ex Nachmanide (ibid.) : Fulgidp facta fuU facies Afosis instar solis, Josua instar lunee\ quod 
idem affirmarunt veteres de Adamo. 

In Pirke EHeser, U. there is, according to Wetstein, .♦be following statement i inter 
docendum radios ex facie ifsius, ut olim e Afosis facie, prodiisse, adeo ut non dignosceret quis, 
utrum dies esset an nex» 

KixxaGhon vetas, p. 40, ad Exod. xxxiv. 33 {ap. ^Tetstein) : Ecce Afoses magister nosier 
felicU mepioria, qui homo merusefat, quia Deus de facie ad faciem cum eo locutus est, vuUum 
iam tucentem retulit, ut Judeei vererentur accederel quanto igiiurmagis de ipsa dminHcUe hoc 
oporiet, alque Jesu faciem eb uno Orbis cardine ad alterum fulgorem difundere convex 
niehat^ At non preediius Juit ulh spkniote^ sed reliquis mortcdihus fmt simiilimus* Quee 
propter condat, non esse in eum credemhim. 
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(▼. 15 f. LXX.) ; as Jehovah called to Moses out of the cloud, 
until at le^h the ktter entered into the cloud (v. 16-18) : so we have in 
our narrative a cloudy vc^ A17 ^on-os, which overshadows Jesus rl!nd the 
heayenly forms, a voice out of the cloudy Ik vc^c^i/s, and in Luke an 
, eniermft ckrsXtfciv, of the three into the cloud. The first part of the address 
pronounced by the voice out of the cloud, consists of the messianic declar- 
ation, composed out of Ps. ii. 7, and Isa. xlii. i, which had already sounded 
from heaven at the baptism of Jesus ; the second part is taken from the 
words with which Moses, in the passage of Deuteronomy quoted earlier 
(xviiL.15), according to the usual interpretation, announces to the people the 
future Messiah, and admonishes them to obedience towards him.^® 

By the transfiguration on the mount Jesus was brought into contact with 
his type Moses, and as it had entered into the anticipation of the Jews that 
the messianic time, according to Isa. lii. 6 ft, would have not merely one, but 
several forerunners, and that among others the ancient lawgiver especially 
would appear in the time of the Messiah : so no moment was more appro- 
priate for his appearance than that in which the Messiah was being glorified 
on a mountain, as he had himself once beea With him was then naturally 
associated the prophet, who, on the strength of Mai. iii. 23, was the most 
decidedly expected to be a messianic forerunner, and, indeed, according to 
the rabbins, to appear contemporaneously with Moses. If these two men 
appeared to the Messiah, it followed as a matter of course that they conversed 
with him ; and if it were asked what was the tenor of their conversation, 
Yiothing would suggest itself so soon as the approaching sufferings and death 
of Jesus, which had been announced in the foregoing passage, and which 
besides, as constituting emphatically the messianic mystery of the New Testa- 
ment, were best adapted for the subject of such a conversation with beings of 
another world : whence one cannot but wonder how Olshausen can maintain 
that the mythus would never have fallen upon this theme of conversation. 
According to this, we have here a mythus,^® the tendency of which is twofold : 
first, to exhibit in the life of Jesus an enhanced repetition of the glorification 
of Moses ; and secondly, to bring Jesus as the Messiah Into contact with his 
two forerunners, — ^by this appearance of the lawgiver and the prophet, of the 
founder and the reformer of the theocracy, to represent Jesus as the perfecter 
of the kingdom of God, and the fulfilment of the law and the prophets ; and 
besides tins, to show a confirmation of his messianic dignity by a heavenly 
voice. ^ 

From this parallel with the ascent of the mountain by Moses may perhaps be derived 
the interval — the iifUpai — by which the two first Evangelists separate the present event from 
the discourses detailed in the foregoing chapter. For the histoiy of the adventures of Moses 
on the mountain begins with a like statement of time, it being said that after the cloud had 
covered the mountain six days^ Moses was called to Jehovah (v. 16). Although the point of 
departure was a totally different one, this statement of time might be retained for the open* 
ing of the scene of transfiguration in the history of Jesus. 

” Vide Bertholdt, Christologia Judseorum, § 15, s. 60 E 

Debarim Rabba, iii. (Wetstein) : Dixit Dots S, B, Mosi: per vitam tuam, quemadmth 
dum vitam tuam posuisti pro Israelitis in hoc mundo, ita tempore fiituro^ quando EUam 
prophetam ad ipsos mittam^ vos quo eodem tempore venUiis. Comp. Tanchuma f. xlii. 1, 
ap. Schottgen 1, s. 149. • 

This narrative is pronounced to be a mythus by De Wette, Kritik der mos. Gesch. 8. 

; comp. exeg. Handb., 1, 1, s. 146 f. \ Bertholdt, Christologia Jud. § 15, not. iq \ 
Credner, Einlcitung in das N. T. i, s. I41 ; Scliulz, fiber das Abendmalil, s. 319, at least 
admits that there is more qt less of the myfiiical in the various evangelical accounts of the 
transfiguration, and Fritzscne, in Matt. p. 44S f. and 456 adduces the mythical view of this 
event not without signs of approval. Compare also Kuindl, in Matth*, p.459, and Grata, 2, 
8. I 6 I ft 

Plato also in the Symposion (p. 223, B. ft Steph.), glorifies his Socrates by arranging 

M M 
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Before we part with our subject, this example may serve to show us with 
peculiar clearness, how the natural system of interpretation, while it seeks to 
preserve the historical certainty of the narratives, loses their ideal truth — 
sacrifices the essence to the form : whereas the mythical interpretation, by 
renouncing the historical body of such narratives, rescues and preserves the 
idea which resides in them, and which alone constitutes their vitality and 
spirit. Thus if, as the natural explanation would have it; the splendour 
around Jesus was an accidental, optical phenomenon, and the two appearances 
either images of a dream or unknown men, where is the significance of the 
incident? where the motive for preserving in the memory of the church an 
anecdote so void of ideas, and so barren of inference, resting on a common 
delusion and superstition ? On the contrary, while according to the mythical 
interpretation, I do not, it is true, see in the evangelical narrative any real 
event, — I yet retain a sense, a purpose in the narrative, know to what senti- 
ments and tUbughts of the first Christian community it owes its origin, and 
why the authors of the gospels included so important a passage in their 
memoirs.*® 


§ 108. 

DIVERGING ACCOUNTS CONCERNING THE LAST JOURNEY OF JESUS TO 

JERUSALEM. 

Shortly after the transfiguration on the mountain, the Evangelists make 
Jesus enter on the fatal journey which conducted him to his death. With 
respect to the place from whence he set out on this journey, and the route 
which he took, the evangelical accounts differ. The synoptists agree as to 
the point of departure, for they all represent Jesus as setting out from Galilee 
(Matt. xix. I ; Mark x. i ; Luke ix. 51 ; in this last passage, Galilee is not 
indeed expressly named, but we necessarily infer it to be the supposed locality 
from what precedes, in which only Galilee and districts in Galilee are spoken 
of, as well as from the journey through Samaria, mentioned in the succeeding 
passage) but concerning the route which Jesus chose from thence to Judaea, 
they appear to be at variance. It is true that the statements of two of them 

in a natural manner, and in a comic spirit, a similar ^oup to that which the Evangelists here 
present in a supernatural manner, and in a tragic spirit. After a bacchanalian entertainment, 
Socrates outwatches his friends, who lie sleeping around him ; as here the disciples around 
their master ; with Socrates there are awake two noble forms alone, the tragic and the comic 
; poet, the two elements of the early Grecian life, which Socrates united in himself : as, with 
Jesus, the lawgiver and prophet, the two pillars of the Old Testament economy, which in a 
higher manner were combined in Jesus ; lastly, as in Plato both Agathon and Aristophanes 
at length sleep, and Socrates remains alone in possession of the field : so in the gospel, 
Moses and Elias at last vanish, and the disciples see Jesus left alone. 

Weisse, not satisfied with the interpretation found by me in the mythus, and labouring 
besides to preserve an historical foundation for the narrative, understands it as a figurative 
representation in the oriental manner, by one of the three eye-witnesses, of the light which 
at that time arose on them concerning the destination of Jesus, and especially concerning his 
relation to the Old Testament theocracy and to the messianic prophecies. According to him, 
the high mountain symbolizes the height of knowledge wbidh the disciples then attained ; the 
metamorphosis of me form of Jesus, and the splendour of his clothes, are an image of their 
intuition of the spiritual messianic idea ; the cloud which overshadowed the appearance, 
signifies the dimness and indefiniteness in which the'^new knowledge faded away, from the 
ihabiUty of the disciples yet to retain it; the proposal of Peter y) build tabernacles, is the 
^ attempt of this apostle at once to give a fixed dogmatical form to the ^blime intuition^ 
^ Weisse is feairful (s, 543) that this hjs Conception of the history of the transfiguration may 
*^5* he pronouneed mythical ; I think not ; it is too manifestly allegorical. ^ 
whfeiemadtier, Uber denLakASiS. |6o. ’ 
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on this point are so obscure, that they might appear to lend some aid to the 
harmonizing exegesis. Mark says in the clearest and most definite manner 
that Jesus took his course through Persea ; but his statement, He came into ike 
aoasts of Judcea on the further side of fordan^ €px€Tcu cts ra Spia tCs *lovSatas Sih 
Tov ripav rov 'lopSdvov, is scarcely anything more than the mode in which he 
judged it right to explain the hardly intelligible expression of Matthew, whom 
he follows in this chapter. What it precisely is which the latter intends by the 
words, He departed from Galilee^ and came into the coasts of Judcea beyond 
Jordan^ pLerrjpcv awo rrj^ roAiXaia^ icai els ra Spia TovSaias irepav tov 

^lopSdvov, is in fact not at all evident. For if the explanation : he came into 
that part of Judaea which lies on the opposite side of the Jordan,® clashes alike 
with geography and grammar, so the interpretation to which the comparison 
of Mark inclines the majority of commentators, namely, that Jesus came into 
Judaea through the country on the farther side of the Jordan,® is, even as 
modified by Fritzsche, not free from grammatical difficulty. In any case, 
however, thus much remains : that Matthew, as well as Mark, makes Jesus 
take the most circuitous course through Peraea, while Luke, on the other 
hand, appears to lead him the more direct way through Samaria. It is true * 
that his expression, xvii. ii, where he says that Jesus, on his journey to 
Jerusalem, passed through the midst of Samaria and Galileee^ Snljpxero Sih. 
fiicrov Sa/Aapetas icat PaXtAatas, is scarcely dearer than the one just cited from 
Matthew, According to the customary meaning of words, he seems to state 
that Jesus first crossed Samaria, and then Galilee, in order to arrive at Jeru- 
salem. But this is an inversion of the true order ; for if he set out from a 
place in Galilee, he must first traverse the rest of Galilee, and not until then 
could he enter Samaria. Hence the words SUpx^o^OaL Sed fiearov k. t. X. have 
been interpreted to mean a progress along the boundary between Galilee and 
Samaria,^ and Luke has been reconciled with the two first Evangelists by the 
supposition, that Jesus journeyed along the Galilean-Samarian frontier, until 
he reached the Jordan, that he then crossed this river, and so preceded through 
Peraea towards Judaea and Jerusalem. But this latter supposition does not 
agree with Luke ix. 51 ff. ; for we learn from this passage that Jesus, after his 
departure from Galilee, went directly to a Samaritan village, and here made an 
^infavourable impression, because his face was as though he would go to Jeru- 
'Salem, on to wpoa-wrov avrov 7rop€v6pL€vav €t 9 ‘le/oovo-oXiy/A. Now this seems 
clearly to indicate that Jesus took his way directly from Galilee, through 
Samaria, to Judaea. We shall therefore be on the side of probability, if we 
judge this statement to be an artificial arrangement of words, to which the 
writer was led by his desire to introduce the narrative of the ten lepers, one 
of whom was a Samaritan ; ® and consequently admit that there is here a 
divergency between the synoptical gospels.^ Towards the end of the journey 
of Jesus, they are once more in unison, for according to their unanimous 
statement, Jesus arrived at Jerusalem from Jericho (Matt. xx. 29, parall.) ; a 
place which, we may observe, lay more in the direct road for a Galilean com- 
ing through Peraea, than for one coming through Samaria. 

Thus there is indeed a difference between the synbptists with regard to the 
way taken by Jesus ; but still they agree as to the first point of departure^ and 


® Kuinol and Gratz, in loc. 

• Thus e.g. Lightfoot, in loc. • 

* Wetstein, Olshausen, in loc., Schleiermacher, at sup, s. 164, 2x4. 

® Vid. De Wette, in loC. 

® Fritzsche, in Marc. p. 41 5 : Marcus MaUkai, xix. x, se ductoritaH h, /. adsiringitf 
fesum e Galiloea (cf. ix. 33) profectum esse per Peraeam* SedaucioreLuca^ xvii. il, 
in Judaum contendit per Samariam Uintre brevissimo* 
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the last stage of the road ; the account of John, hoarever, diverges from them 
in bodi respects. According to him, it is not Galilee from whence Jesus sets 
out to attend the last passover, for so early as before the feast of tabemades 
of the previous year, he had left that province, apparently for the last time 
(vii. I, lo) ; that between this feast and that of the dedication (x. 22) he had 
returned thither, is at least not stated; after the latter feast, however, he 
betook himself to Persea, and remained there (x. 40) until the illness and 
death of Lazarus recalled him into Judsea, and into the immediate vicinity of 
Jerusalem, namely, to Bethany (xi. 8 ff.). On account of the machinations of 
his enemies, he quickly withdrew from thence again, but, because he intended 
to be present at the coming Passover, he retired no further than to the little 
city of Ephraim, near to the wilderness (xi. 54) ; and from this place, no 
mention being made of a residence in Jericho (which, besides, did not lie in 
the way from Ephraim, according to the situation usually assigned to the 
latter city), he proceeded to Jerusalem to the feast. 

So total a divergency necessarily gave unwonted occupation to the harmon- 
ists. According to them, the departure from Galilee mentioned by the 
, synoptists, is not the departure to the last Passover, but to the feast of dedica- 
tion ; though Luke, when he says, the time came that he should be 
received up^ cv t<3 (TVfivXrfpov(rOai ras avak-rpptia^ a^oO (ix. 51), incon- 

trovertibly marks it as the departure to that feast on which the suffenngs and 
death of Jesus awaited him, and though all the synoptists make the journey 
then begun end in that triumphal entry into Jerusalem which, according to 
the fourth gospel also, took place immediately before the last passover.® If, 
according to this, the departure from Galilee narrated by the synoptists is 
regarded as that to the feast of dedication, and the entrance into Jerusalem 
which they mention as that to the subsequent passover; they must have 
entirely passed over all which, on this supposition, lay between these two 
]X}ints, namely, the arrival and residence of Jesus in Jerusalem during the 
feast of dedication, his journey from thence into Peraea, from Peraea to 
Bethany, and from Bethany to Ephraim. If from this it should appear to 
follow that the synoptists were ignorant of all these particulars : our harmon- 
ists urge, on the contrary, that Luke makes Jesus soon after his journey out of 
Galilee, encounter scribes, who try to put him to the proof (x. 25 ff.) ; then 
shows him in Bethany in the vicinity of Jerusalem (x. 38 ff.) ; hereupon 
removes him to the frontiers of Samaria and Galilee (xvii. ii); and not until 
then, makes him proceed to the passover in Jerusalem (xix. 29 ff.) : all which 
plainly enough indicates, that between that departure out of Galilee, and the 
final entrance into Jerusalem, Jesus made another journey to Judsea and 
Jerusalem, and from thence back again.® But, in the first place, the presence 
of the scribes proves absolutely nothing ; and in the second, Luke makes no 
mention of Bethany, but only of a visit to Mary and Martha, whom the fourth 
Evangelist places in that village : from which, however, it does not follow that 
the third also supposed them to dwell there, and consequently imagined Jesus 
when at their home, to be in the vicinity of Jerusalem. Again, from the fact 
that so very long after his departure (ix. 51-xvii. ii), Jesus first appears on 
the frontier between Galilee and Samaria, it only follows that we have before 
us no orderly progressive narrative. But, according*to this harmonizing view, 
even Matthew was aware of those intermediate events, and has indicated them 
for the more attentive reader : the one membgr of his sentence, he d^arted 
from GuUlee^ per^pip Ayro roXtXatas^ intimates the journey of Jesus to the 

® Paulas, 2 m 9 * 293, 5S4. Comp. OUhausen, i, a* 583. 

’ ® Schleiennwiher, at sup. a 159. 

® a, 3. 294E' ^ 
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feast of dedication^ and thus forms a separate whole ; the other, aM came into 
ihe coasts of Judcea beyond Jordan^ Kal tk tcL opta rrjy TovSaias Tripav rov 
^lopSdvoVf refers to the departure of Jesus from Jerusalem into Peraea (John x, 
40), and opens a new period. In adopting this expedient, however, it is 
honourably confessed that without the data gathered from John, no one would 
have thought of such a dismemberment of the passage in Matthew.*® In 
opposition to such artifices, no way is open to those who presuppose the 
accuracy of John's narrative, but that adopted by the most recent criticism ; 
namely, to renounce the supposition that Matthew, who treats of the journey 
very briefly, was an eye-witness ; and to suppose of Luke, whose account of it 
is very full, that either he or one of the collectors of whose labours he availed 
himself, mingled together two separate narratives, of which one referred to the 
earlier journey of Jesus to the feast of dedication, the other to his last journey 
to the passover, without suspecting that between the departure of Jesus out of 
Galilee, and his entrance into Jerusalem, there fell yet an earlier residence in 
Jerusalem, together with other journeys and adventures.** 

We may now observe how in the course of the narrative concerning the last 
journey or journeys to Jerusalem, the relation between the synoptical gospels 
and that of John is in a singular manner reversed. As in the first instance, 
we discovered a great blank on the side of the former, in their omission of a 
mass of intermediate events which John notices ; so now, towards the end of 
the account of the journey, there appears on the side of the latter, a similar, 
though smaller blank, for he gives no intimation of Jesus having come through 
Jericho on his way to Jerusalem. It may indeed be said, that John niight 
overlook this passage through Jericho, although, according to the S3moptists, 
it was distinguished by a cure of the blind, and the visit to Zacchaeus ; but, 
it is to be asked, is there in his narrative room for a passage through Jericho? 
This city does not lie on the way from Ephraim to Jerusalem, but consider- 
ably to the eastward ; hence help is sought in the supposition that Jesus made 
all kinds of minor excursions, in one of which he came to Jericho, and from 
hence went forward to Jerusalem.*® 

In any case a remarkable want of unity prevails in the evangelical accounts 
of the last journey of Jesus ; for according to the common, synoptical tradi- 
tion, he journeyed out of Galilee by Jericho (and, as Matthew and Mark say, 
through Peraea, as Luke says, through Samaria) ; while according to the fourth 
gospel, he must have come hither from Ephraim : statements which it is im- 
possible to reconcile. 


§ * 09 - 

DIVERGENCIES OF THE GOSPELS, IN RELATION TO THE POINT FROM WHICH 
JESUS MADE HIS ENTRANCE INTO JERUSALEM. 

Even concerning the close of the journey of Jesus — concerning the^ last 
station before he reached Jerusalem, the Evangelists are not entirely in unison. 
While from the synoptical gospels it appears, that Jesus enter^ Jerusalem 
on the same day on which he left Jericho, and consequently without halting 
long at any intervening* place (Matt xx. 34, xxi. i ff. paralL) : the fourth 
gospel makes him go from Ephraim only so far as Bethany, spend the night 
there, and enter Jerusalem only on the following day (xii. i, 12 ft). In order 

Paulus, ut sup. 295 f., 5S4f. 

** Schleiermacher, ut sup. s. 161 f ; Sieflert, iiber den Urspr., 8. 104 fl; With the former 
agrees, in relation to Luke, Olshausen* ut sup. 

** Tfaolnck, Comm. & Joh., $. 227 ; Olshausen, 1, s. 771 f. 
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to reconcile the two accounts it is said ; we need not wonder that the synop- 
tists, in their summary narrative, do not expressly touch upon the spending of 
the night in Bethany, and we are not to infer from this that they intended to 
deny it ; there exists, therefore, no contradiction between them and John, 
but what they present in a compact form, he exhibits in detail.^ But while 
Matthew does not even name Bethany, the two other synoptists mention this 
place in a way which decidedly precludes the supposition that Jesus spent the 
night there. They narrate that when Jesus came near to Bethfhage and 
Bethany^ <^9 ^yyt<rcv cis Br]0<fiayT} koX Bi^Oavtav, he caused an ass to be fetched 
from the next village, and forthwith rode on this into the city. Between 
events so connected it is impossible to imagine a night interposed ; on the 
contrary, the narrative fully conveys the impression that immediately on the 
message of Jesus, the ass was surrendered by its owner, and that immediately 
after the arrival of the ass, Jesus prepared to enter the city. Moreover, if 
Jesus intended to remain in Bethany for the night, it is impossible to discover 
his motive in sending for the ass. For if we are to suppose the village to 
which he sent to be Bethany, and if the animal on which he purposed to ride 
would not be required until the following morning, there was no need for him 
to send forward the disciples, and he might conveniently have waited until 
he arrived with them in Bethany ; the other alternative, that before he had 
reached Bethany, and ascertained whether the animal he required might not 
be found there, he should have sent beyond this nearest village to Bethphage, 
in order there to procure an ass for the following morning, is altogether 
destitute of probability i and yet Matthew, at least, says decidedly that the 
ass was procured in Bethphage. To this it may be added, that according to 
the representation of Mark, when Jesus arrived in Jerusalem, the evening 
6 \l/(ay had already commenced (xi. ii), and consequently it was only possible 
for him to take a cursory survey of the city and the temple, after which he 
again returned to Bethany. It is not, certainly, to be proved that the fourth 
gospel lays the entrance in the morning ; but it must be asked, why did not 
Jesus, when he only came from so near a place as Bethany, set out earlier 
from thence, that he might have time to do something worth speaking of in 
Jerusalem ? The late arrival of Jesus in the city, as stated by Mark, is evi- 
dently to be explained only by the longer distance from Jericho thither ; if he 
came from Bethany merely, he would scarcely set out so late, as that after he 
had only looked round him in the city, he must again return to Bethany, in 
order on the following day to set out earlier, which nothing had hindered him 
from doing on this day. It is true that, in deferring the arrival of Jesus in 
Jerusalem until late in the evening, Mark is not supported by the two other 
synoiJtists, for these represent Jesus as undertaking the purification of the 
temple on the day of his arrival, and Matthew even makes him perform cures, 
and give answers to the high priests and scribes (Matt, xxi, raff.); but even 
without this statement as to the hour of entrance, the arrival of Jesus near to 
the above villages, the sending of the disciples, the bringing of the ass, and 
the riding into the city, are too closely consecutive, to allow of our inserting 
in the narrative of the synoptists a night’s residence in Bethany. 

If then it remains, &at the three first Evangelists make Jesus proceed 
directly from Jericho, without any stay in Bethany while the fourth makes 
him come to Jerusalem from Bethany only, they must, if they are mutually 
correct, speak of two separate entrances ; and this has been recently main- 
tained by several critics,* According to themj Jesus first (as the synoptists 

fl 

* ^oluck and Olshauscn, at sup. 

Famusi exeg, Kandb. 3, a, a* ^ ff,, pSfi. ; ScbidienttMl^r# fiber den Lukas, s* 244 U 
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relate) proceeded directly to Jerusalem with the caravan going to the feast, 
and on this occasion there happened, when he made himself conspicuous by 
mounting the animal, an unpremeditated demonstration of homage on the 
part of his fellow-travdlers, which converted the entrance into a triumphal 
progress. Having retired to Bethany in the evening, on the following morn- 
ing (as John relates) a great multitude went out to meet him, in order to 
convey him into the city, and as he met with them on the way from Bethany, 
there was a repetition on an enlarged scale of the scene on the foregoing day, 
— ^this time preconcerted by his adherents. This distinction of an earlier 
entrance of Jesus into Jerusalem before his approach was known in the city, 
and a later, after it was learned that he was in Bethany, is favoured by the 
difference, that according to the synoptical narrative, the people who render 
homage to him are only going btfore Trpodyoms, and following ajcoXov^owrcs 

i Matt. V. 9), while according to that of John, they are meeling him wravri^a’avTts 
V. 13, 18), If however it be asked : why then among all our narrators, does 
each give only one entrance, and not one of them show any trace of a second? 
The answer in relation to John is, that this Evangelist is silent as to the first 
entrance, probably because he was not present on the occasion, having 
possibly been sent to Bethany to announce the anival of Jesus.^ As, how- 
ever, according to our principles, if it be assumed of the author of the fourth 
gospel, that he is the apostle named in the superscription, the same assump 
tion must also be made respecting the author of the first : we ask in vain, 
whither are we then to suppose that Matthew was sent on the second entrance, 
that he knew nothing to relate concerning it ? since with the repeated depar- 
ture from Bethany to Jerusalem, there is no conceivable cause for such an 
errand. In relation to John indeed it is a pure invention ; not to insist, that 
even if the two Evangelists were not personally present, they must yet have 
learned enough of an event so much talked of in the circle of the disciples, 
to be able to furnish an account of it. Above all, as the narrative of the 
synoptists does not indicate that a second entrance had taken place after the 
one described by them : so that of John is of such a kind, that before the 
entrance which it describes, it is impossible to conceive another. For accord- 
ing to this narrative, the day before the entrance which it details (conse- 
quently, according to the given supposition, on the day of the synoptical 
entrance), many Jews went from Jerusalem to Bethany, because they had 
heard of the arrival of Jesus, and now wished to see him and Lazarus whom 
he had restored to life (v. 9, comp. 12). But how could they learn on the 
day of the synoptical entrance, that Jesus was at Bethany? On that day 
Jesus did indeed pass either by or through Bethany, but he proceeded 
directly to Jerusalem, whence, according to all the narratives, he could have 
returned to Bethany only at so late an hour in the evening, that Jews who 
now first went from Jerusalem, could no longer hope to be able to see him.^ 
But why should they take the trouble to seek Jesus in Bethany, when they 
had on that very day seen him in Jerusalem itself? Surely in this case it 
must have been said — not merely, that they came not for Jesus^ sake only, but 
that they might see Lazarus alsOy ov &a tov *Iy<rovy p or ov dXX’ tva #cai tAv 
Ad(apov iSaxri, — but rather that they had indeed seen Jesus himself in Jeru- 
salem, but as they wished 4o see Lazarus also, they came therefore to Bethany : 
whereas the Evangelist represents these people as coming from Jerusalem 
partly ta see Jesus ; he cannot therefore have supposed that Jesus might have 
been seen in Jerusalem on that very day. Further, when it is said in Joh% 


• Schleiermachet, at sup, 

^ Comp. Liicke, 2, s. 432, Anm. 
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that on the following day it was heard in Jerusalem that Jesus was coining (v. 
za), this does not at all seen^ to imply that Jesus had already been Acre the 
day before^ but rather that the news had come from Bethany, of his intention 
to enter on this day. So also the reception which is immediately prepared 
for him, alone has its proper significance when it is regarded as the glori* 
fication of his first entrance into the metropolis ; it could only have been 
appropriate on his second entrance, if Jesus had the day before entered un- 
observed and unhonoured, and it had been wished to repair this omission on 
the following day — not if the first entrance had already been so brilliant. 
Moreover, on the second entrance every feature of the first must have been 
repeated, which, whether we refer it to a preconceived arrangement on the 
yaxt of Jesus, or to an accidental coincidence of circumstances, still remains 
improbable. With respect to Jesus, it is not easy to understand how he 
could arrange the repetition of a spectacle which, in the first instance signifi- 
cant, if acted a second time would be flat and unmeaning on the other 
hand, circumstances must have coincided in an unprecedented manner, if on 
both occasions there happened the same demonstrations of homage on the 
part of the people, with the same expressions of envy on the part of his 
opponents ; if, on both occasions, too, there stood at the command of Jesus 
an ass, by riding which he brought to mind the prophecy of Zechariah. We 
might therefore call to our aid Sietfert’s hypothesis of assimilation, and sup- 
pose that the two entrances, originally more different, became thus similar by 
traditional intermixture : were not the supposition that two distinct events lie 
at the foundation of the evangelical narratives, rendered improbable by an- 
other circumstance. 

On the first glance, indeed, the supposition of two entrances seems to find 
support in the fact, that John makes his entrance take place the day after the 
meal in Bethany, at which Jesus was anointed under memorable circum- 
stances ] whereas the two first synopiists (for Luke knows nothing of a meal 
at Bethany in this period of the life of Jesus) make their entrance precede 
this meal : and thus, quite in accordance with the above supposition, the 
synoptical entrance would appear the earlier, that of John the later. This 
would be very well, if John had not placed his entrance so early, and the 
synoptists their meal at Bethany so late, that the former cannot possibly have 
been subsecjuent to the latter. According to John, Jesus comes six days 
before the ])assover to Bethany, and on the following day enters Jerusalem 
(xiii. I, 12); on the other hand, the meal at Bethany, mentioned by the 
synoptists (Matt. xxvi. 6 ff. parall,), can have been at the most but two days 
before the passover (v, 2 ) ; so that if we are to suppose the synoptical entrance 
prior to the meal and the entrance in John, there must then have been after 
all this, according to the synoptists, a second meal in Bethany. But between 
the two meals thus presupposed, as between the two entrances, there would 
have been the most striking resemblance even to the minutest points ; and 
against the interweaving of two such double incidents, there is so strong a 
presumption, that it will scarcely be said there were two entrances and two 
meals, which were originally far more dissimilar, but, from the transference 
of features out of the one incident into the other by tradition, they have be- 
come as similar to each other as we now see them*, on the contr^, here if 
anywhere, it is easier, when once the authenticity of the accounts is given up, 
to inqagine that tradition has varied one incident, than that it has assimilated 

> , *' ' ' ' 

'1 * Hase, L. J. 1 124. 
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LAST JOURNEY OF JESUS TO JERUSALEM^ 

§ ixo. 

MORE PARTICUliAR aRCUMSTANCES OF THE ENTRANCE ITS OBJECT AND 

HISTORICAL REALITY. 

While the fourth gospel first makes the multitude that streamed forth to 
meet JesUS render him their homage, and then briefly states that Jesus 
mounted a young ass which he had obtained ; the synoptists commence their 
description of the entrance with a minute account of the manner in which 
Jesus came by the ass. When, namely, he had arrived in the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem, towards Bethphage and Bethany, at the Mount of Olives, he 
sent two of his disciples into the village lying before them, telling them that 
when they came there they would find — Matthew says, an ass fted, and a coli 
with her ; the two others, a coli whereon never man sat — which they were to 
loose and bring to him, silencing any objections of the owner by the obser- 
vation, tJu Lord hath need of him (or theni). This having been done, the 
disciples spread their clothes, and placed Jesus — on both the animals, accord- 
ing to Matthew; according to the two other synoptists, on the single 
animal. 

The most striking part of this account is obviously the statement of Matthew, 
that Jesus not only required two asses, though he alone intended to ride, but 
that he also actually sat on them both. It is true that, as is natural, there are 
not wanting attempts to explain the former particular, and to do away with 
the latter. Jesus, it is said, caused the mother animal to be brought with the 
colt, on which alone he intended to ride, in order that the young and still 
sucking animal might by this means be made to go more easily; ^ or else the 
mother, accustomed to her young one, followed of her own accord ; * but a 
young animal, yet unweaned, would scarcely be given up by its owner to be 
ridden. A sufficient motive on the part of Jesus in sending for the two 
animals, could only be that he intended to ride both, which Matthew appears 
plainly enough to say ; for his words imply, not only that the clothes were 
spread, but also that Jesus was placed on the two animals (^avw a^wv). But 
how are we to represent this to ourselves ? As an alternate mounting of the 
one and the other, Fritzsche thinks : ^ but this, for so short a distance would 
have been a superfluous inconvenience. Hence commentators have sought 
to rid themselves of the singular statement Some, after very weak authorities, 
and in opposition to all critical principles, read in the words relative to the 
spreading of the clothes, ht aMv (rdv ircoXov), ufon it (the colt)^ instead of 
irrdv&i avruj/, upon them ; and then in the mentioning that Jesus placed him- 
self thereon, refer the feravw airtm to the clothes which were spread on one 
of the animals.* Others, thinking to escape the difficulty without an alter- 
ation of the reading, characterize Matthew's statement as an enaUage numenf 
by which, according to Winer’s explanation, it is meant that the Evangelist, 
using an inaccurate mode of expression, certainly speaks of both the animals, 
but only in the sense in which we say of him who springs from one of two 
horses harnessed together, that he springs from the horses.^ Admitting this 

expedient to be sufficient, it again becomes incomprehensible why Jesus, who 

# 

Paulus, 3, a, 8. 11 $ ; Kuindl, in Mattfa., p. 541, 

Olshausen, x, 8 . 776. 

0>mm. in Matth., p. 630; His expedient Is approved by De Wette, exeg. Handle 
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Glassing, phit sacr., p. 17a. Thus also Kuinbl and Gratz, in loc, 
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according to this only meant to use one animal, should have sent for 
The whole statement becomes the more suspicious, when we consider that it 
is given by the first Evangelist alone; for in order to reconcile the others 
with him it will not suffice to say, as we ordinarily read, that they name only 
the foal as being that on which Jesus rode, and that while omitting the ass 
as an accessory fact, they do not exclude it. 

But how was Matthew led into this singular statement ? Its true source 
has been pointed out, though in a curious manner, by those who conjec- 
ture, that Jesus in his instructions to the two disciples, and Matthew in 
his original writing, following the passage of Zechariah (ix. 9), made use of 
several expressions for the one idea of the ass, which expressions were by the 
Greek translator of the first gospel misconstrued to mean more than one 
animal .7 Undoubtedly it was the accumulated designations of the ass in the 
above passage : nwhif-t? ntoq, v^o^vyiov Kai wcdXov vfov, LXX. which 
occasioned the duplication of it in the first gospel ; for the and which in the 
Hebrew was intended in an explanatory sense, was erroneously understood 
to denote an addition, and hence instead of : an ass^ that is^ an ass's foal^ 
was substituted : an ass together with an ass's foal? But this mistake cannot 
have originated with the Greek translator, who, if he had found throughout 
Matthew’s narrative but one ass, would scarcely have doubled it purely on the 
strength of the prophetic passage, and as often as his original spoke of one 
ass, have added a second, or introduced the plural number instead of the 
singular ; it must rather have been made by one whose only written source 
was the prophetic passage, out of which, with the aid of oral tradition, he 
spun his entire narrative, i>. the author of the first gospel ; who hereby, as 
recent criticism correctly maintains, irrecoverably forfeits the reputation of an 
eye-witness ? ® 

If the first gospel stands alone in this mistake, so, on the other hand, the 
two intermediate Evangelists have a feature peculiar to themselves, which it 
is to the advantage of the first to have avoided. We shall merely point out 
in passing the prolixity with which Mark and Luke (though they, as well as 
Matthew, make Jesus describe to the two disciples, how they would find the 
ass, and wherewith they were to satisfy the owner), yet do not spare them- 
selves or the reader the trouble of almost verbally repeating every particular 
as having occurred (Mark v. 4 ff. ; Luke v. 32 ff.) ; whereas Matthew, with 
more judgment, contents himself with the observation, and the disciples went 
and did as Jesus commanded them. This, as affecting merely the form of the 
narrative, we shall not dwell on further. But it concerns the substance, that, 
according to Mark and Luke, Jesus desired an animal whereon yet never man 
satf i<fl 8 ovSck ir<iMroT€ dv^ptoTroiv €/cdffi(r€ : a particular of which Matthew 
knows nothing. One does not understand how Jesus could designedly in- 
crease the difficulty of his progress, by the choice of a hitherto unridden 
animal, which, unless he kept it in order by divine omnipotence (for the 
most consummate human skill would not suffice for this on the first ridmg), 
must inevitably have occasioned much disturbance to the triumphal pro* 
cession, especially as we are not to suppose that it was preceded by its 
mother, this circumstance having entered into the representation of the first 
Evangelist only. To such an inconvenience Jesus would assuredly not have 
exposed himself without a cogent reason : such a reason however appears to 
lie sufficiently near in the opinion of antiquity, according to which, to use 

Bichhom, atlgem* Bibliothek, 5, s. 896 comp* Bolten, JBericht de$ Matthahis, s. 
317 f. 

• Vide Frlnache, in loc* This is admitted by Neander also, s. 550, Anm* 

• S^ols, i&ber das Abendmahl, s. 310 f. ; Sleffett, liber Urspr,, a 107 f# 
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Wetstein's expression, animalia^ ustbus humanis nondum mancipctta^ sacra 
habebantur\ so that thus Jesus, for his consecrated person, and the high 
occasion of his messianic entrance, may have chosen to use only a sacred 
animal. But regarded more closely, this reason will appear frivolous, and 
absurd also ; for the spectators had no means of knowing that the ass had 
never been ridden before, except by the unruliness with which he may have 
disturbed the peaceful progress of the triumphal train.*® If we are thus 
unable to comprehend how Jesus could seek an honour for himself in mount- 
ing an animal which had never yet been ridden ; we shall, on the contrary,, 
find it easy to comprehend how the primitive Christian community might 
early believe it due to his honour that he should ride only on such an animal, 
as subsequently that he should lie only in an unused grave. The authors 
of the intermediate gospels did not hesitate to receive this trait into their 
memoirs, because they indeed, in writing, would not experience the same 
inconvenience from the undisciplined animal, which it must have caused to 
Jesus in riding. 

The two difficulties already considered belong respectively to the first 
Evangelist, and the two intermediate ones : another is common to them all, 
namely, that which lies in the circumstance that Jesus so confidently senda 
two disciples for an ass which they would find in the next village, in such and 
such a situation, and that the issue corresponds so closely to his prediction. 
It might here appear the most natural, to suppose that he had previously 
bespoken the ass, and that consequently it stood ready for him at the houjr 
and place appointed ; ** but how could he have thus bespoken an ass in Beth- 
phage, seeing that he was just come from Jericho? Hence even Paulas in 
this instance finds something else more probable : namely, that about the 
time of the feasts, in the villages lying on the high road to Jerusalem, many 
beasts of burden stood ready to be hired by travellers \ but in opposition to 
this it is to be observed, that Jesus does not at all seem to speak of the first 
animal that may happen to present itself, but of a particular animal. Hence 
we cannot but be surprised that Olshausen describes it as only the probable 
idea of the narrator, that to the Messiah making his entrance into Jerusalem, 
the providence of God presented everything just as he needed it ; as also 
that the same expositor, in order to explain the ready compliance of the 
owners of the animal, finds it necessary to suppose that they were friends of 
Jesus ; since this trait rather serves to exhibit the as it were magical power 
which resided in the name of the Lord^ at the mention of which the owner 
of the ass unresistingly placed it at his disposal, as subsequently the inhabit- 
ant of the room gave it up at a word from the Master (Matt. xxvi. 18 parall.). 
To this divine providence in favour of the Messiah, and the irresistible power 
of his name, is united the superior knowledge by means of which Jesus here 
clearly discerns a distant fact which might be available for the supply of his- 
wants. 

Now admitting this to be the meaning and design of the Evangelists, such 
a prediction of an accidental circumstance might certainly be conceived as 


That the above motive will not suffice to explain the conduct of Jesus, Paulus has also 
fcU ; for only the despair on his part of finding a more real and special motive, can account 
for his becoming in this solitary instance mystical, and embracing the explanation of Justin 
Martyr, whom he elsewhere invariably attacks, as the author of the perverted ecclesiastical 
interpretations of the Bible. According to Justin, the ass designated viropJytev {$hut is under 
the yoke\ is a symbol of the Jews ; the ass never yet ridden, of the Gentiles (Dial. c. Tryph. 
S3) ; and Paulus, adopting* this idea, endeavours to make it probable that Jesus, by mount- 
ing an animal which had never before been ridden, intended to announce himself as the 
founder and ruler of a new religious community. Exeg. Handb. 3, a, s* ffi 
** Natiirliche Gesch. 3, s. 506 f. ; Neandcr, L. J. C 3 ir., s« 550, Anm. 
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the effect of a magnetic clairvoyance.^* But, on the one hand, we know 
fall well the tendency of the primitive Christian legend to create such proofs 
of the superior nature of her Messiah (witness the calling of the two pairs of 
brethren ; but the instance most analogous has been just alluded to, and is 
hereafter to be more closely examined, namely, the manner in which Jesus 
causes the room to be bespoken for his last supper with the twelve) ; on the 
other hand, the dogmatic reasons drawn from prophecy, for displaying the 
far-seeing of Jesus here as precisely the knowledge of an ass being tied at a 
certain place, are clearly obvious ; so that we cannot abstain from the conjec- 
ture, that we have here nothing more than a product of the tendency which 
characterized the Christian legend, and of the effort to base Christian belief 
on ancient prophecy. In considering, namely, the passage quoted in the 
first and fourth gospels from Zerhariah, where it is merely said that the meek 
and lowly king will come riding on an ass, in general ; it is usual to overlook 
another prophetic passage, which contains more precisely the Htd ass of the 
Messiah. This passage is Gen. xlix. it, where the dying Jacob says to Judah 
concerning the Shiloh, Binding his. foal unto the vine, and his ass*s colt 
unto the choice vine, htirfitviav irpo9 oLfiv€\ov rov TroiXov avrov Koi Tg cXlkl tov 
^( o\ov Ty<s ovov airrov. Justin Martyr understands this passage also, as well as 
the one from Zeebariah, as a prediction relative to the entrance of Jesus, and 
hence directly asserts that the foal which Jesus caused to be fetched was 
bound to a vine.'® In like manner the Jews not only held the general inter- 
pretation that the Shiloh was the Messiah, as may be shown already in the 
Targum,'^ but also combined the passage relative to the binding of the ass 
with that on the riding of it into Jerusalem.^® That the above prophecy of 
Jacob is not cited by any one of our Evangelists, only proves, at the utmost, 
that it was not verbally present to their minds when they were writing the 
-narrative before us : it can by no means prove that the passage was not an 
element in the conceptions of the circle in which the anecdote was first 
formed The transmission of the narrative through the hands of many who 
were not aware of its original relation to the passage in Genesis, may cer- 
tainly be argued from the fact that it no longer perfectly corresponds to the 
prophecy. For a perfect agreement to exist, Jesus, after he had, according 
to Zechariah, ridden into the city on the ass, must on dismounting, have 
bound it to a vine, instead of causing it to be unbound in the next village 
(according to Mark, from a door by the way-side) as he actually does. By 
this means, however, there was obtained, together with the fulfilment of those 
two prophecies, a proof of the supernatural knowledge of Jesus, and the 
.magical power of his name ; and in relation to the former point, it might be 
remembered in particular, that Samuel also had once proved his gifte as a 
«eer by the prediction, that as Saul was returning homeward, two men would 
.meet him with the information that the asses of Kis his father were found 
(i Sara. X. 2). The narrative in the fourth gospel, having no connection with 
the Mosaic passage, says nothing of the ass being tied, or of its being fetched 
by the disciples, and merely states with reference to the passage of Zechariah 
alone ; /esus, having found a young ass, sat thereon (v. 14).'^ 

w Weisse, s. 573. 
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The next feature that presents itself for our consideration, is the homage 
which is rendered to Jesus by the populace. According to all the narrators 
eixcept Luke, this consisted in cutting down the branches of trees, wbich^ 
according to the synoptists, were strewed in the way, according to John (who 
with more particularity mentions palm branches), were carried by the multi* 
tude that met Jesus ; further, according to all except John, in the spreading 
of clothes in the way. To this were added joyous acclamations, of which all 
have, with unimportant modifications, the words 6 hr 

6 v 6 fjLaTL Kvplovy Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord ; all except 
Luke the wcrawa, Hosanna ; and all, the greeting as King, or Son of David. 
The first, from Ps. cxviii. 26, njn? was, it is true, a customary 

form of salutation to persons visiting the feasts, and even the second, 
WJ taken from the preceding verse of the same psalm, was a usual cry 

at the feast of tabernacles and the passover ; but the addition r <5 vl^ Aavlo, 
to the Son of Davids and 6 rov the King of Israel^ shows 

that the people here applied these general forms to Jesus especially as the 
Messiah, bid him welcome in a pre-eminent sense, and wished success to hia 
undertaking. In relation to the parties who present the homage, Luke’s 
account is the most circumscribed, for he so connects the spreading of the 
clothes in the way (v. 36) with the immediately preceding context, that he 
appears to ascribe it, as well as the laying of the clothes on the ass, solely to 
the disciples, and he expressly attributes the acclamations to the whole multi- 
tude of the disciples only (a?rav ro rcuv fia^rcDv) ; whereas Matthew and 

Mark make the homage proceed from the accompanying mass of people. 
This difference, however, can be easily reconciled ; for when. Luke speaks of 
the multitude of the disciples^ twv this means the wider circle 

of the adherents of Jesus, and, on the other hand, the very great multitude 
ir\a<rros oxXos in Matthew, only means all those who were favourable to him 
among the multitude. But while the synoptists remain within the limits of 
the company who were proceeding to the feast, and who were thus the fellow* 
travellers of Jesus, John, as above noticed, makes the whole solemnity pro- 
ceed from those who go out of Jerusalem to meet Jesus (v. 13), while he 
represents the multitude who are approaching with Jesus as testifying to the 
former the resurrection of Lazarus, on account of which, according to John, 
the solemn escort of Jesus into Jerusalem was prepared (v. 17 f,). This 
cause we cannot admit as authentic, inasmuch as we have found critical 
reasons for doubting the resurrection of Lazarus ; but with the alleged cause, 
the fact itself of the escort is shaken; especially if we reflect, that the dignity 
of Jesus might appear to demand that the inhabitants of the city of David 
should have gone forth to bring him in with all solemnity, and that it fully 
harmonizes with the prevailing characteristics of the representation of the 
fourth gospel, to describe, before the arrival of Jesus at the feast, how in- 
tently the expectations of the people were fixed upon him (vii. ii ff., xi, 56). 

The last trait in the picture before us, is the displeasure of the enemiee 
of Jesus at the strong attachment to him, exhibited by the people on this 
occasion. According to John (v. 19), the Pharisees said to ^ch other : we 
see from this that the (lenient) proceedings which we have hitherto adopted 
are of no avail ; all the world Is following him (we must interpose, with 
forcible measures). According to Luke (v. 39 f.), some Pharisees addressed 
Jesus as if they expected him to impose silence on his disciples ; on which 


instance inclined to admit, that a more simple event, owing to the disproportionate impor* 
tance suteequently attached to it, was unbistoricaily modified. 

Comp. Paultts, in loc. 
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he answers* that if these were silent, the stones would cry out. While in 
Luke and John this happens during the progress, in Matthew it is only after 
Jesus has arrived with the procession in the temple, and when the children, 
even here, continue to cry, Hosanna to the Son of David, that the high 
priests and scribes direct the attention of Jesus to the impropriety, as it 
appears to them, whereupon he repulses them with a sentence out of P$. 
viii. 3. (Out of the mouth of bahts and sucklings thou hast peifected praise) 
{y, 15 f.) ; a sentence which in the original obviously relates to Jehovah, but 
which Jesus thus applies to himself. The lamentation of Jesus over Jeru- 
salem, connected by Luke with the entrance, will come under our considera- 
tion further on. 

John, and more particularly Matthew by his phrase toiJto Sc o\ov yeTOvcv, 
tva wXrfpo) 9 jj K, T. X., All this was done that it might be fulfilled^ etc. {v. 4), 
unequivocally express the idea that the design, first of God, inasmuch as he 
ordained this scene, and next of the Messiah, as the participant in the Divine 
counsels, was, by giving this character to the entrance, to fulfil an ancient 
prophecy. If Jesus saw in the passage of Zechariah (ix. 9),^® a prophecy 
concerning himself as the Messiah, this cannot have been a knowledge result- 
ing from the higher principle within him ; for, even if this prophetic passage 
ought not to be referred to an historical prince, as Uzziah,^® or John Hyrca- 
nus,*® but to a messianic individual,*^ still the latter, though a pacific, must 
yet be understood as a temporal prince, and moreover as in peaceful posses- 
sion of Jerusalem — thus as one altogether different from Jesus. But it 
appears quite possible for Jesus to have come to such an interpretation in 
a natural way, since at least the rabbins with decided unanimity interpret 
the passage of Zechariah of the Messiah.** Above all, we know that the 
contradiction which appeared to exist between the insignificant advent here 
predicted of the Messiah, and the brilliant one which Daniel had foretold, 
was at a later period commonly reconciled by the doctrine, that according as 
the Jewish people showed themselves worthy or the contrary, their Messiah 
would appear in a majestic or a lowly form.*® Now even if this distinction 
did not exist in the time of Jesus, but only in general a reference of the 
passage Zech. ix. 9 to the Messiah : still Jesus might imagine that now, on 
his first appearance, the prophecy of Zechariah must be fulfilled in him, but 
hereafter, on his second appearance, the prophecy of Daniel. But there is 


The citation given by Matthew is a combination of a passage from Isaiah with that of 
Zechariah. For the words Tell ye the daughter of Zion^ etware rj Svyarpl are from 
Isa. Ixii. It ; the rest from Zechariah ix. 9, where the LXX. has with some divergency : 
IBo^ 6 <rov tpxeTol eoi SlKaios Kal adj^wv ai)r6r irpaCr xal ImpepijKiits M {nrojpyiop koX 

yQXop piop. 

Hitaig, iiber die Abfassungszeit der Orakel, Zach. ix.-xiv. in the Theol. Studien, 1830, 
I, s. 36 if. refers the preceding verse to the warlike deeds of this king, and the one in ques- 
tion to his padhc virtues. 

Paulas, exeg. Handb. 3, a, s. 121 ff. 

RosenmiiUer, Schol. in V. T, 7, 4, s. 274 ff. 

^ In the pass^e cited Introd., § 14, from Midrasch Coheleth, the description, pauper et 
imidens asino in 2 !eckariah, is in the very first instance referred to the God postremus. This 
ass of the Messiah was held identical with that of Abrahaip and Moses, vid. Jalkut Rubeni 
f. bcxix. 3, 4, ap. Schdttgen, i, s. 169 ; comp. Eisenmenger, entdecktes Judenthum, 2, s. 
697 f. 

Sanhedrin f, xcviii. i (ap. Wetstein) : Dixit K, Alexander: R, fonia f Lem duohus 
inter se eol^is Ime ianquam centrariis ndsis objecit: scribitur Dan, vii, 13 : et ecce mm 
nuHbus mli mint filius homihis Et scribkur Zach, ix- 9^: pauper et insidms asina, 

Verum kac duo loca ita inter se mtdliari possunt: nempe, si jmtuia sua mereantur fsre^th 
ita, Messias ^^omiet cum nuHbus cesli: si autm nm mereantur^ emid ptsuper^ et vehetur 
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a third possibility ; namely, that either an accidental riding into Jerusalem 
on an ass by Jesus was subsequently interpreted by the Christians in this 
manner, or that, lest any messianic attribute should be wanting to him, the 
whole narrative of the entrance was freely composed after the two prophecies 
and the dogmatic presupposition of a superhuman knowledge on the part of 
Jesus. 
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CHAPTER L 


RELATION OF JESUS TO THE IDEA OF A SUFFERING AND DYING 
MESSIAH; HIS DISCOURSES ON HIS DEATH, RESURRECTION, 
AND SECOND ADVENT. 


§ III. 

DID JESUS IN PRECISE TERMS PREDICT HIS PASSION AND DEATH? 

According to the gospels, Jesus more than once, and wniie the result was 
yet distant,^ predicted to his disciples that sufferings and a violent death 
awaited him. Moreover, if we trust the synoptical accounts, he did not 
predict his fate merely in general terms, but specified beforehand the place 
of his passion, namely, Jerusalem ; the time, namely, the approaching pass- 
over ; the persons from whom he would have to suffer, namely, the chief 
priests, scribes and Gentiles ; the essential form of his passion, namely, cruci- 
fixion, in consequence of a judicial sentence ; and even its accessory circum- 
stances, namely, scourging, reviling, and spitting (Matt. xvi. 21, xvii. 12, 22 f., 
XX. 17 fF., xxvl Z2 with the parall, Luke.xiii. 33). Between the synoptists and 
the author of the fourth gospel, there exists a threefold difference in rela- 
tion to this subject. Firstly and chiefly, in the latter the predictions of Jesus 
do not appear so clear and intelligible, but are for the most part presented in 
obscure ^gurative discourses, concerning which the narrator himself confesses 
that the disciples understood them not until after the issue (ii. 22). In addition 
to a decided declaration that he will voluntarily lay down his life (x. 15 ff,), 
Jesus in this gospel is particularly fond of alluding to his approaching death 
under the expressions v^ovv, ^ovp-ffaif to lift uj>, to he lifted uf, in the application 
of which he seems to vacillate between his exaltation on the cross, and his exal- 
tation to glory (iii. 14, viii* 28, xii. 32) ; he compares his approaching exaltation 
with that of the brazen serpent in the vrilderness (iii. 14), as, in Matthew, he 
compares his fate with that of Jonah (xii. 40) ; on another occasion, he speaks 
of going away whither no man can follow him (viL 33 ff., viii. 21 f.), as, in 
the synoptists, of a taking away of a bridegroom, which will plunge his friends 
into mourning (Matt ix. 15 parall), and of a cup, which he must drink, and 
which his disciples will find it hard to partake of with him (Matt xx. 22 
parall). The two othe^^differences are less marked, but are still observable. 
One of them is, that while in John the allusions to the violent death of Jesus 
run in «n equal degree through the whole gospel ; in the synoptists the re- 
peated and definite announcements of his death are found only towards the 
• 

» His predictions concerning particukr circumstances of his passion, uttered shortly before 
its occurrence, in the last days days of his life, cstt only be considered farther on, in the 
history of those days. 
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end, partly immediately before, partly during, the last journey ; in earner 
chapters there occurs, with the exception of the obscure discourse on the rign 
of Jonah (which we shall soon see to be no prediction of death), only the intp 
mation of a removal (doubtless violent) of the bridegroom. The last difference 
is,^ that while according to the three first Evangelists, Jesu^ imparts those pre^ 
dictions (again .with the single exception of the above intimation, Matt ix. 1$) 
only to the confidential circle of his disciples; in John, he utters them in the 
presence of the peopl^ and even of his enemies. 

In the critical investigation of these evangelical accounts, we shall proceed 
from the special to the general, in the following manner. First we shall ask : 
Is it credible that Jesus had a foreknowledge of so many particular features of 
the fate which awaited him ? and next : Is even a general foreknowledge and 
prediction of his sufferings, on the part of Jesus, probable? in which inquiry, 
the difference between the representation of John and that of the synoptists, 
will necessarily come under our consideration. 

There are two modes of explaining how Jesus could so precisely foreknow 
the particular circumstances of his passion and death ; the one resting on a 
supernatural, the other on a natural basis. The former appear!^ adequate to 
solve the problem by the simple position, that before the prophetic spirit, which 
dwelt in Jesus in the richest plenitude, his destiny must have lain unfolded 
from the beginning. As, however, Jesus himself, in his announcements of hia 
sufferings, expressly appealed to the Old Testament, the prophecies of which 
concerning him must be fulfilled in all points (Luke xviii. 31, comp. xxii. 37, 
xxiv. 25 if. ; Matt. xxvi. 54) : so the orthodox view ought not to despise this 
help, but must give to its explanation the modification, that Jesus continually 
occupied with the prophecies of the Old Testament, may have drawn those 
particularities out of them, by the aid of the spirit that dwelt within him.* 
According to this, while the knowledge of the time of his passion remains 
consigned to his prophetic presentiment, unless he be supposed to have cal- 
culated this out of Daniel, or some similar source; Jesus must have come 
to regard Jerusalem as the scene of his suffering and death, by contemplating 
the fate of earlier prophets as a type of his own, the Spirit telling him, that 
where so many prophets had suffered death, there, d fortiori^ must the Messiah 
also suffer (Luke xiii. 33) ; that his death would be the sequel of a formal 
sentence, he must have gathered from Isa. liii, 8, where z, judgment is 
spoken of as impending over the servant of God, and from v. 1 2, where it 
is said that he was numbered with the transgressors^ iv rois dvo/aois cAoyiVtfi/ 
(comp. I,,uke xxii. 37) ; that his sentence would proceed from the rulers of 
his own people, he might perhaps have concluded from Ps, cxviii. 22, where 
the builders^ oiKoSo^aouvres who reject the corner-stone, are, according to apos- 
tolic interpretation (Acts iv. 11), the Jewish rulers; that he would be de- 
livered to the Gentiles, he might infer from the fact, that in several plaintive 
psalms, which are susceptible of a messianic interpretation, the persecuting 
parties are represented as heathens ; that the precise manner of 

his death would be crucifixion, he might have deduced, partly from the type 
of the brazen serpent which was suspended on a pole, Num. xxL 8 f. (comp. 
John iii, 14), partly from the piercing of the hands and feet, Ps. xxii. 17^ 
LXX. ; lastly, that he would be the object of scorn and* personal maltreatment, 
he might have conclude from passages such as v. 7 ff. in the Psalm above 
quoted, I$su L 6, etc. Now if the spirit which dwelt in Jesus, and which, 
according to the orthodox opinion, revealed to him the feference of these 
pTpphecies and^ types to his ultimate destiny, was a spirit of truth : this refer- 

* ;Cwp« Wbl. 
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«nce to Jesus must admit of being proved to be the true and original sense 
of those Old Testament passages. But, to confine ourselves to the principal 
passages only, a profound grammatical and historical exposition has convinc- 
mgly shown, for all who are in a condition to liberate themselves from dog- 
matic presuppositions, that in none of these is there any allusion to the suf- 
ferings of Christ Instead of this, Isa. 1 . 6, speaks of the ill usage which 
the prophets had to experience ; ^ Isa. liii. of the calamities of the prophetic 
order, or more probably of the Israelitish people;^ Fs. cxviii. of the un- 
expected deliverance and exaltation of that people, or of one of their princes;^ 
while Ps, xxii. is the complaint of an oppressed exile.® As to the 17 th verse 
of this Psalm, which has been interpreted as having reference to the crucifixion 
of Christ, even presupposing the most improbable interpretation of by 
perfoderunt^ this must in no case be understood literally, but only figuratively, 
and the image would be derived, not from a crucifixion, but from a chase, or 
a combat with wild beasts hence the application of this passage to Christ is 
now only maintained by those with whom it would be lost labour to contend. 
According to the orthodox view, however, Jesus, in a supernatural manner, 
by means of his higher nature, discovered in these passages a pre-intitnation 
of the particular features of his passion ; but, in that case, since such is not 
the true sense of these passages, the spirit that dwelt in Jesus cannot have 
been the spirit of truth, but a lying spirit. Thus the orthodox expositor, so 
far as he does not exclude himself from the light dispensed by an unpre- 
judiced interpretation of the Old Testament, is driven, for the sake of his own 
interest, to adopt the natural opinion; namely, that Jesus was led to such an 
interpretation of Old Testament passages, not by divine inspiration, but by a 
combination of his own. 

According to this opinion,® there was no difficulty in foreseeing that it 
would be the ruling sacerdotal party to which Jesus must succumb, since, on 
the one hand, it was pre-eminently embittered against Jesus, on the other, it 
was in possession of the necessary power ; and equally obvious was it that 
they would make Jerusalem the theatre of his judgment and execution, since 
this Was the centre of their strength ; that after being sentenced by the 
rulers of his people, he would be delivered to the Romans for execution, 
followed from the limitation of the Jewish judicial power at that period ; that 
crucifixion was the death to which he would be sentenced, might be conjec- 
tured from the fact that with the Romans this species of death was a custom- 
ary infliction, especially on rebels ; lastly, that scourging and reviling would 
not be wanting, might likewise be inferred from Roman custom, and the bar- 
barity of judicial proceedings in that age. — But viewing the subject more 
nearly, how could Jesus so certainly know that Herod, who had directed a 
threatening attention to his movements (Luke xiii. 31), would not forestall 
the sacerdotal party, and add to the murder of the Baptist, that of his more 
important follower ? And even if he felt himself warranted in believing that 
real danger threatened him from the side of the hierarchy only (Luke xiil 
33) ; what was his guarantee that one of their tumultuary attempts to murder 
him would not at last succeed (comp. John viii. 39, x. 31), and that he 
would not, as Stephen did at -a. later period, without any further form^tiesi 
and without a previous deliv^y to the Romans, find his death in quite 

® Giesenitts, Jesaias, fi; ; Hitaig, Comm. 01. Jes*, s. 550. 

* Gesemus, ut su|>. s. 158 & ; HiUig, a. 577 ; Vatke, bioL Theol. u 528 ft . 

® De Wette, Comib. zu den Psalmen, s. 514 ft ; 3te Aufi» 

Ibid. a. 224 If* 

* Faulnt, exeg. Handb. 3, b, s. 677 ft, and De Wette in loc. 

* See this view developed by Fritzsche, Conm in.Mare*, p, 3S1 1 . 
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another manner than by the Roman punishment of crucifixion ? Lastly, how 
could he so confidently assert that the very next plot of his enemies, after $o 
many failures, would be successful, and that the very next journey to the pass- 
over would be his last ? — But the natural explanation also can call to its aid 
the Old Testament passages, and say : Jesus, whether by the application of 
a mode of interpretation then current among his countrymen, or under the 
guidance of his own individual views, gathered from the passages already 
quoted, a precise idea of the circumstances attendant on the violent end which 
awaited him as the Messiah.® But if in the first place it would be difficult to 
prove, that already in the lifetime of Jesus all these various passages were 
referred to the Messiah ; and if it be equally difficult to conceive that Jesus 
could independently, prior to the issue, discover such a reference ; so it would 
be a case undistinguishable from a miracle, if the result had actually corre- 
sponded to so false an interpretation ; moreover, the Old Testament oracles 
and types will not suffice to explain all the particular features in the predic- 
tions of Jesus, especially the precise determination of time. 

If then Jesus cannot have had so precise a foreknowledge of the circum- 
stances of his passion and death, either in a supernatural or a natural way ; 
he cannot have had such a foreknowledge at all : and the minute predications 
which the Evangelists put into his mouth must be regarded as a vaticinium post 
vmtuniy^ Commentators who have arrived at this conclusion, have not 
failed to extol the account of John, in opposition to that of the synoptists, on 
the ground that precisely those traits in the predictions of Jesus which, from 
their special character, he cannot have uttered, are only found in the synop- 
tists, while John attributes to Jesus no more than indefinite intimations, and 
distinguishes these from his own interpretation, made after the issue ; a plain 
proof that in his gospel alone we have the discourses of Jesus unfalsified, 
and in their original form.“ But, regarded more nearly, the case does not 
stand so that the fourth Evangelist can only be taxed with putting an erroneous 
interpretation on the otherwise unfalsified declarations of Jesus : for in one 
passage, at least, he has put into his mouth an expression which, obscurely, 
it is true, but still unmistakably, determines the manner of his death as 
crucifixion ; and consequently, he has here altered the words of Jesus to 
corr spend with the result. We refer to the expression vil/<a 6 r}vai, to be lifted 
up\ w those passages of the fourth gospel where Jesus speaks in a passive 
sense f the Son of Man being lifted up, this expression might possibly mean 
his exaltation to glory, although in iii. 14, from the comparison with the ser* 
pent in the wilderness, which was well known to have been elevated on a pole, 
even this becomes a difficulty : but when, Jis in viii. 28, he represents the 
exaltation of the Son of Man as the act of his enemies (orav ^wcn^rc rov vlov 
T. it is obvious that these could not lift him up immediately to glory, but 
ot ly to the cross ; consequently, if the result above stated be admitted as 
valid, John must himself have framed this expression, or at least have distorted 
the Aramaean words of Jesus, and hence he essentially falls under the same 
category with the synoptical writers. That the fourth Evangelist, though the 
passi on and death of Jesus were to him past events, and therefore clearly pre- 
sent to his mind, nevertheless makes Jesus predict them in obscure expres- 
sions,— this has its foundation in the entire manner eff this writer, whose fend- 


® Vid. f dteiche, ut sap. 

Paulas, tieg, HaUdb. 3, s. 415 ff. | Ammoa, bibl. Theol. 3, V 577 f* » Kaiser, bibL 
Tlieol* X, j. 246k, Fritzscbe also, ut sup* and Weisse, x, s. 433, partly admit this* 

Bertholdt, Elaleitnxig in d. N. T« 1305 ff. ; Wegseheider, Eml. in das Evang. Johanais, 
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nefts titt die ^igin^dcal and mysterions here happily met the xeqtdrement^ 
to give an unintelligible form to prophecies which were not understc^ 

There were sufficient inducements for the Christian legend thus to put into 
the mouth of Jesus, after the event, a prediction of the particular features 
of his passion, especially of the ignominious crucifixion. The more the Christ 
crucifi^ became to the Jews a stumbling-blocky and to the Greeks foolishness (t 
Cor* i. 23), the more need was there to remove this offence by eveiy possible 
means ; and as, among subsequent events, the resurrection especially served 
as a retrospective cancelling of that shameful death; so it must have been 
earnestly desired to take the sting from that offensive catastrophe beforehand 
also, and this could not be done more effectually than by such a minute 
prediction. For as the most unimportant fact, when prophetically announced, 
gains importance, by thus being made a link in the chain of a higher know- 
ledge : so the most ignominious fate, when it is predicted as part of a divine 
plan of salvation, cases to be ignominious ; above all, when the vtxy person 
over whom such a fate impends, also possesses the prophetic spirit,^ which 
enables him to foresee and foretell it, and thus not only suffers, but participates 
in the divine prescience of his sufferings, he manifests himself as the ideal pow^ 
over those suffering. But the fourth Evangelist has gone still farther on this 
track; he believes it due to the honour of Jesus to represent him as also the 
real power over his sufferings, as not having his life taken away by the vio- 
lence of others, but as resigning it voluntarily (x. 17 f.) ; a representation 
which indeed already finds some countenance in Matt. xxvi. 53, where Jesus 
asserts the possibility of praying to the Father for legions of angels, in order 
to avert his sufferings. 


§ XX2. 

THE PREDICTIONS OF JESUS CONCERNING HIS DEATH IN GENERAL; THEIR 
RELATION TO THE JEWISH IDEA OF THE MESSIAH : DECLARATIONS OF 
JESUS CONCERNING THE OBJECT AND EFFECTS OF HIS DEATH. 

If in this manner we subtract from the declarations of Jesus concerning his 
approaching fate, attributed to him in the gospels, all which regards the 
particular circumstances of this catastrophe ; there still remains on the part 
of Jesus the general announcement, that suffering and death awaited him, 
and sdso that this part of his career was a fulfilment of the Old Testament 
prophecies relative to the Messiah. As, however, the principal passages cited 
from the Old Testament, which treat of suffering and death, are only by 
mistake referred to the Messiah, while others, as Dan. ix. 26 ; Zech. xii. 10, 
have not this signification the orthodox, above all, must again beware of 
attributing so false an interpretation of these prophecies, to the supernatural 
principle in Jesus. That instead of this, Jesus might possibly, by a purely 
natursd combination, have educed the general result, that since he had made 
the hierarchy of his nation his implacable enemies, he had, in so far as he was 
resolved not to swerve from the path of his destination, the worst to fear from 
their revenge and authority (John x. ii ff.); that from the fate of former 
prophets (Matt. v. i2,*xxL 33 ff. ; Luke xiii. 33 f.), and isolated passage 
bearing such an interpretation, he might prognosticate a similar end to bis 
own dsreer, and accordingly predict to his followers that earlier or later a 
violent death awajted him — this it would be a needless oyerstraining of 

* Danid, UbenStst and erklait von Bertholdt, 2 , s. 341 ff., fi6o ff.; Roidiinialtar, Sciiol. 
in V. T* 7, 4, p. 339 ff* 
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the eupranatuialistic view any longer to deny^ and the rational mode of conr 
sidering the subject should be admitted^ 

. It may appear surprising i^ after this admission, we still put the question, 
whether, according to the New Testament representation, it be probable that 
Jesus actualfy uttered such a prediction? since, certainly, a general an^ 
nouncement of his violent death is the least which the evangelic^ accounts 
appear to contain, but our meaning in the question is this : is the sequel, 
especially the conduct of the disciples, so described in the gospels, as to be 
reconcilable with a prior disclosure of Jesus relative to the sufferings which 
awaited him ? Now the express statements of the Evangelists do not merely 
tend to show that the disciples did not understand the discourses of Jesus 
on his coming death, in the sense that they did not know how to adjust these 
facts in their own minds, or to make them tally with their preconceived ideas 
concerning the Messiah,~a difficulty which drew from Peter the first time 
that Jesus announced his death, the exclamation : Be it farjram thee^ Lord^ 
this shall not be unto thee ; — ^for we find the words of Mark (ix. 3a), But they 
understood not that saying^ oi SI r^yvoow ro amplified in Luke : and 

it was hid from them^ that they perceived it not^ nal rjv mpafccKoXv/A/Acvov dir 
avr<ov tva /lij/ ai<rbojvrai aurd (ix. 45); and the latter Evangelist on another 
occasion says : and they understood none of these things^ and this saving was 
hid from them^ neither knew they the things that were spoken^ #cal aurol ovShf 
TovTtov avvrjKav^ Kal to p^fia rovro K€Kpvfifi€vov dir avrwVf Koi ovk iyivtoaicov 
ra Xcyo/Acva (xviii. 34) : expressions which appear to imply that the disciples 
absolutely did not understand what the words of Jesus meant In accordance 
with this, the condemnation and execution of Jesus fall upon them as a blow 
for which they are entirely unprepared, and consequently annihilate all the 
hopes which they had fixed on him as the Messiah (Luke xxiv. 20 £, The 
chief priests and our rulers have crucified him. But we trusted that it had been 
he which should have redeemed Israel), But had Jesus spoken of his death to 
the disciples with such perfect openness (irappi/o-f^ Mark viii. 32), they must 
necessarily have understood his clear words and detailed discourses, and had 
he besides shown them that his death was foreshadowed in the messianic 
prophecies of the Old Testament, and was consequently a part of the 
Messiah's destination (Luke xviii. 31, xxii. 37), they could not, when his 
death actually ensued, have so entirely lost all belief in his messiahship. It 
is true that the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist is wrong in his attempt to show 
in the conduct of Jesus, as described by the Evangelists, indications that his 
death was unexpected even to himself ; but, looking merely at the conduct 
of the disciples, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion which that writer draws, 
namely^ that to judge by that conduct, Jesus cannot have made any ante* 
cedent disclosure to his disciples concerning his death ; on the contrary, they 
appear to the very last moment to have held the common opinion on this 
matter, and only to have adopted the characteristics of suffering mid death 
into their conception of the Messiah, after the death of Jesus bad un- 
expectedly come upon them.^ At all events we have before us the following 
dilemma : either the statements of the Evangelists as to the inability of the 
disciples to understand the predictions of Jesus, and their surprise at bis 
death, are unhistotically exaggerated ; or the decid^ declarations of Jesus 
concerning the death tmich awaited him, were composed ex eventu^ nayi it 
becomes doubtful whetiiet he even in general predicted his death as a put 
of his mesrianic destinyr On both sides, the legend migbl be led into 

' ' ' ^ ‘ \ - > ' ' ' 
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onhi^torical representations. For the fabrication of a prediction of his death 
in general, there were the same reasons which we have above shown to be an 
adequate motive for attributing to him a prognostication of the particular 
features of his passion ; to the fiction of so total a want of comprehension 
in the disciples, an inducement might be found, on the one hand, in the 
desire to exhibit the profoundness of the mystery of a suffering Messiah 
revealed by Jesus, through the inability of the disciples to understand it; on 
the other, in the fact that in the evangelical tradition the disciples were 
likened to unconverted Jews and heathens, to whom anything was more 
intelligible than the death of the Messiah. 

In order to decide between these alternatives, we must first examine 
whether, prior to the death of Jesus, and independently of that event, the 
messianic ideas of the age included the characteristics of suffering and death. 
If already in the lifetime of Jesus it was the Jewish opinion that the Messiah 
must die a violent death, then it is highly probable that Jesus imbibed 
this idea as a part of his convictions, and communicated it to his disciples ; 
who, in that case, could so much the less have remained uninstructed 
on this point, and overwhelmed by the actual result, in the degree alleged by 
the Evangelists. If, on the contrary, that idea was not diffused among his 
countrymen before the death of Jesus, it still remains possible that Jesus might 
arrive at that idea by his private reflection ; but it is a prior possibility 
that the disciples were the first to adopt the characteristics of suffering and 
death into their conception of the Messiah, after they had been taught by 
the issue. 

The question whether the idea of a suffering and dying Messiah was 
already diffused among the Jews in the time of Jesus, is one of the most 
difficult points of discussion among theologians, and one concerning which 
they are the least agreed. And the difficulty of the question does not lie in 
the interests of party, so that it might be hoped that with the rise of impartial 
investigation, the subject would cease to be perplexed ; for, as Staudlin has 
aptly shown,* both the orthodox and the rationalistic interest may alternately 
tend in each direction, and we in fact find theologians of both parties on 
both sides,® The difficulty lies in the deficiency of information, and in the 
uncertainty of that which we do possess. If the Old Testament contained 
the doctrine of a suffering and dying Messiah, it might certainly thence be 
inferred with more than mere probability, that this doctrine existed among 
the Jews in the time of Jesus ; as, however, according to the most recent 
researches, the Old Testament, while it does indeed contain the doctrine of 
an expiation of the sins of the people to take place at the messianic era 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 25, xxxvii. 23 ; Zech. xiii. 1 ; Dan. ix. 24), has no trace of this 
expiation being effected by the suffering and death of the Messiah there is 
no decision of the question before us to be expected from this quarter. The 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament lie nearer to the time of Jesus ; but 
as these are altogether silent concerning the Messiah in genera},*^ there can 
be no discussion as to their containing that special feature. Again, if we 
turn to Philo and Josephus, the two authors who wrote soonest after the 

* Ueber den Zweck und die Wirkungen des Todes Jesu, in the Gottingischen Bibiiothdc, 

1, 4, s. 252 ff. 

® See the list in De Wette, ut sup* s. 6 fT. The most important voices for the existence 
of the idea, in question in the time of Jesus, have been noticed by Staudlin in the above 
treatise, i, s. 233 ff., and by Hepgstenberg, Qiristologle des A. T., i, a, s. 270 ff., b, s. 
290 ff; for the opposite Opinion, by De Wette, ut sup. p. i ff, 
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period in question, we find the latter silent as to the messianic hojpes of his 
nation and though the former does indeed speak of messianic times^ and 
a messiah-like hero, he says nothing of sufferings on his part.^ Thus there 
remain, as sources of information on this point, only the New Testament and 
the later Jewish writings. 

In the New Testament, almost everything is calculated to give the iiti* 
pression, that a suffering and dying Messiah was unthought-of among the 
Jews who were contemporary with Jesus. To the majority of the Jews, we 
are told, the doctrine of a crucified Messiah was a crKavSaXov, and the dis- 
ciples were at a loss to understand Jesus in his repeated and explicit 
announcements of his death. This does not look as if the doctrine of a 
suffering Messiah had been current among the Jews of that period ; on the 
contrary, these circumstances accord fully with the declaration which the 
fourth Evangelist puts into the mouth of the Jewish multitude^ oxAo$ (xii. 34), 
namely, that they had heard in the law (vo/*os) that Christ ahideth for evtr^ 
on 6 J^urros ficVci etc roi/ aioiva.^^ Indeed, for a general acceptation of the 
idea of a suffering Messiah among the Jews of that period, even those 
theologians who take the affirmative side in this argument do not contend ; 
but, admitting that the hope of a worldly Messiah whose reign was to endure 
for ever, was the prevalent one, they only maintain (and herein the Wolfen- 
biittel Fragmentist agrees with them)^', that a less numerous party, — accord- 
ing to Staudlin, the Essenes; according to Hengstenberg, the better and 
more enlightened part of the people in general — held the belief that the 
Messiah would appear in a humble guise, and only enter into glory through 
suffering and death. In support of this they appeal especially to two 
passages ; one out of the third, and one out of the fourth gospel When 
Jesus is presented as an infant in the temple at Jerusalem, the aged Simeon,, 
among other prophecies, particularly concerning the opposition which her 
son would have to encounter, says to Mary ; Vea, a sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul also (Luke ii. 35) ; words which seem to describe her maternal 
sorrow at the death of her son, and consequently to represent the opinion, 
that a violent death awaited the Messiah, as one already current before 
Christ. Still more plainly is the idea of a suffering Messiah contained in the 
words which the fourth gospel makes the Baptist utter on seeing Jesus ; 
Behold the Landf of God which iakeih away the sin of the world (i. 29) ! This,, 
viewed in its relation to Isa. liii., would in the mouth of the Baptist likewise 
tend to prove, that the idea of expiatory suffering on the part of the Messiah 
was in existence before the time of Jesus. But both these passages have 
been above shown to be unhistorical, and from the fact that the primitive 
Christian legend was led, a considerable time after the issue, to attribute to 
persons whom it held divinely inspired, a foreknowledge of the divine decree 
with respect to the death of Jesus, it can by no means be concluded, that 
this insight really existed prior to the death of Jesus. In conclusion, it is 
urged, tiiat at least the Evangelists and apostles refer to the idea of a suffer- 
ing ^d dying Messiah in the Old Testament \ whence it is thought warrant- 
atue to conclude, that this interpretation of the Old Testament passages 
connected with our present subject, was not unprecedented among the Jews. 
Certainly Peter (Acts iii. 18 f. ; 1 Pet. i. 11 f.) and Paul (Acts xxvi. %% f. ; 

• Gomp. De Wette, ut siro. § 193, 

• Gfrorer, Phild, t, s. 495 ff. 

A passage to this effect out of the law (phfjun) properly so caXed, would be difficult to 
finds De Wette, de morte, p. 72, refers to !sa^ ix. 5 ; Lucke, in loc. to Ps. cx* 4; Daa» 

^ vh. 14. u. 44. 

Jesu und setnerjungeir, a 1,79 1 < 
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I Cor. XV. 3) appeal to Moses and the prophets as annunciators of the deatb 
of Jesus, and Philip, in his interview with the Ethiopian eunuch, interprets a 
passage in Isa. liii. of the sufferings of the Messiah : but as those teachers 
of the church spoke ^d wrote all this after the event, we have no assurance 
that they did not assign to certain Old Testament passages a relation to the 
sufferings of the Messiah, solely in consquence of that event, and not by 
adopting a mode of interpretation previously current among their Jewish 
cotemporaries. 

If, according to this, the opinion that the idea in question already existed 
among the countrymen of Jesus during his lifetime, has no solid foundation 
in the New Testament; we must proceed to inquire whether that idea may 
not be found in the later Jewish writings. Among the earliest writings of 
this class now extant, are the Chaldee paraphrases of Onkelos and Jonathan ; 
and the Targum of the latter, who, according to rabbinical tradition, was a 
pupil of Hillel the elder, is commonly cited as presenting the idea of a 
suffering Messiah, because it refers the passage, Isa. lii. 13-liii. 12, to the 
Messiah. But with respect to the interpretation of this passage in the 
Targum of Jonathan^ it is the singular fact, that while the prophecies which 
it contains are in general interpreted messianically, yet so often as suffering 
and death are spoken of, either these ideas are avoided with marked design, 
and for the most part by some extremely forced expedient, or are transferred 
to a different subject, namely, the people of Israel : a significant proof that 
to the author, suffering and violent death appeared irreconcilable with the 
idea of the Messiah. But this, we are told, is the commencement of 
that aberration from the true sense of the sacred text, into which the later 
Jews were seduced by their carnal disposition, and their hostility to 
Christianity: the more ancient interpreters, it is said, discovered in this 
passage of Isaiah a suffering and dying Messiah. It is true that Abenezra, 
Abarbanel and others, testify that many ancient teachers referred Isa. liii. to 
the Messiah but some of their statements* leave it by no means clear that 
those more ancient interpretations are not as partial as that of Jonathan ; 
and in relation to all of them it remains uncertain, whether the interpreters 
of whom they speak reach as far back as the age of Jonathan, which is highly 
improbable with respect to those parts of the book Sohar^ wherein the 
passage in question is referred to a suffering Messiah.*® The writing which, 
together with that of Jonathan, may be regarded as the nearest to the time 

Vid. De Wettc, de morte Chr. p. 73 f. 

Comp. Gesenias, Jesaias 2, Th, s. 66 ; De Wette, Einleitung in das A. T. § 59, 3te 
Ausg. 

Literal translation according to Hitzig, Targum of Jonathan : Quentadtuodum 
Hi. 14! — As many were amazed him, so ^er mulios dies ipsum exspeetdruni 
disfigured, not human, was his appearance, IsrailUae^ quorum contabuit inter 
and his form not that of the children of gentes adspectus et splendor {et evanuit) e 
men, etc. Jiliis hominum^ etc* 

Uii. 4:^But he bore our infirmities, and Jddrco pro delicHs msiris ipse deprt^ 
charged himself with our sorrows, and we cabitur^ et iniquitates nostra propter 
esteemed him stricken, smitten of God and eum pondonabuntur, licet nos r/putati 
afflicted. • simus contuse plagis affecH et afflicii* 

Origeu also relates, c. Celsus, i. 55, how a person esteemed a wise man among the fews^ 
XeyZfJxpm vapd TovScUoir maintained, in opposition to his Christian interpretation 

of the passage in Isaiah, that this was prophesied concerning the whole nation, which ha^ been 
dispersed and afflicted, in qrder that many might become proselytes, raOra <&f - 

Ttpl Ms rod dXov \aoi}, kA yevo/nAfov iv rg dioviropj, Kid rTijjyMot, I^a iroXXol irpov^Xvroi. 
yiptmrai* . . • , . 

Vid. Schbttgen, 2, s. 1S2 f.; Eisenmenger, enhlecktes Judeutlmm, 2, s. 758* 

Ap. Schattgen, 2 8. 181 f. 
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of Jesus, namely, the apocryphal fourth book of Esdras, drawn up, according 
to the most probable computation, shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem 
under Titus, does indeed mention the death of the Messiah : not however 
4is a painful one, but only as a death which, after the long duration of the 
messianic kingdom, was to precede the general resurrection.'® The idea of 
great calamities, the birth-throes, as it were, of the Messiah 
^omp. opxv Matt. xxiv. 8 ), which would usher in the messianic times, 

was undoubtedly disseminated before Christ;'® and equally early there 
appears to have been placed in the front of these ills, which were to pre^s 
upon the people of Israel in particular, the Antichrist^ avrixpurro^, whom the 
Christ, XptoTos would have to oppose (2 Thess. ii. 3 ff.) : but since he was 
to annihilate this adversary in a supernatural manner, with the spirit of “his 
mouth, Tw TTveipwri tov arofiaro^ avrov, this involved no suffering for the 
Messiah. ' Nevertheless, there are to be found passages in which a suffering 
•of the Messiah is spoken of, and in which this suffering is even represented 
as vicarious, on behalf of the people : 2' but first, this is only a sufifering, and 
no death of the Messiah ; secondly, it befals him either before his descent 
into earthly life, in his pre-existence,®® or during the concealment in which he 
keeps himself from his birth until his appearance as Messiah : lastly, the 
antiquity of these ideas is doubtful, and according to certain indications, 
they could only be dated after the destruction of the Jewish state by Titus.** 
Meanwhile, Jewish writings are by no means destitute of passages, in which 
it is directly asserted that a Messiah would perish in a violent manner : but 
these passages relate, not to the proper Messiah, the offspring of David, but 
to another, froni among the posterity of Joseph and Ephraim, who was 
appointed to hold a subordinate position in relation to the former. This 
Messiah hen Joseph was to precede the Messiah ben David, to unite the ten 
tribes of the former kingdom of Israel with the two tribes of the kingdom 
of Judah, but after this to perish by the sword in the battle with Gog and 
Magog : a catastrophe to which Zech. xii, 10 was referred.*® But of this 
second, dying Messiah, any certain traces are wanting before the Babylonian 
Gemara, which was compiled in the fifth and sixth centuries after Christ, and 
the book Sohar, the age of which is extremely doubtful*^ 

Although, according to this, it cannot be proved, and is even not probable, 
that the idea of a suffering Messiah already existed among the Jews in the 
•time of Jesus : it is still possible that, even without such a precedent, Jesus 
himself, by an observation of circumstances, and a comparison of them with 
Old Testament narratives and prophecies, might come to entertain the belief 
that suffering and death were a part of the office and destination erf the 
Messiah ; and if so, it would be more natural that he should embrace this 
conviction gradually in the course of his public ministry, and that he should 

, De Wette, dc morte Chr, expiatoxia, ut sup. 5. 5a 
vii. 29. 

Schottgeo, 2, 509 ff ; Schmidt, Christologische Fragmente, in his BibUothelc, 

J[, fi. 24 if. ; Bertholdt, Christol. Jud., § 13. 

Schmidt, ut sup, ; Bertboldt, at sup., g 16. 

Pe^^ikta in Abkath .Rodiel, ap. Schmidt, s. 48 f. 

M Sohar, P. It Ixxxv. * 2, ap. Schmidt, § 47 

Geniara Sanhedrin, f« xcviii. 1 ; ap. De Wette, de morte Chr., p. 95 £, and apt. 
Ileh^tenberg, s* 292. . 

** Sohar, p. It. 1. Ixxx.ii* 2 ; ap. De Wette, s. 94 : Cum Israilita essmi in terra sanctOf 
jper mUm retigiom ct sacrifida qua facubanto, amnes Wat atorbos et panm e mnndtf 
• ftu»c verc JUfetsias debet mtferre em ab kammibue^ 

* Via, 3ertholdt, ut sup. § 17. 

Be Wette, dei^orte Chr.ti^ 
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chiefiy have confined his communications on the subject to his intimate 
friends, than that be should have had this conviction from the beginning, and 
have expressed it before indifferent persons, nay enemies. The Tatter is the 
representation of John ] the former, of the synoptists. 

In relation also to the declarations of Jesus concerning the object and 
effects of his death, we can, as above in relation to the announcement of the 
death itself, distinguish a more natural, from a more supranatural point of 
view. When Jesus in the fourth gospel likens himself to the true shepherd, 
who lays down his life for the sheep (x. ii, 15) : this may have the perfectly 
natural sense, that he is determined not to swerve from his office of shepherd 
and teacher, even though, in the prosecution of it, death should threaten him 
(the moral necessity of his death) ; ^7 the foreboding expression in the same 
gospel (xii. 24X that a corn of tvheat fall into the ground and die, it 

abideth alone^ but if it die it bringeth forth much fruity admits of an equally 
rational explanation, as a figurative representation of the victorious power which 
martyrdom gives to an idea and conviction (the moral efficacy of his death);*® 
lastly, that which is so often repeated in the Gospel of John, — namely, that it 
is good for the disciples that Jesus should go away, for without his departure 
the comforter^ TrapdKXrjTo^ will not come to them, who will glorify him in 
them, — may be supposed to express the perfectly natural consideration of 
Jesus, that without the removal of his sensible presence, the hitherto so ma- 
terial ideas of his disciples would not be spiritualized (the psychological 
efficacy of his death),^* The words of Jesus at the institution of the sacra- 
mental supper, belong more to the supranaturalistic mode of view. For if 
that which the intermediate Evangelists make him say on this occasion — that 
the cup presented is the blood of the new testament^ to alfia rrj^ Kaivrjst iiadrjKrjs 
(Mark xiv. 24), and the new testament in his bloody fj Kaivr) SiaOi^Kr} cV rS alfxart 
avTov (Luke xxii. 20), — might appear to signify no more than that, as by the 
bloody sacrifice at Sinai was sealed the covenant of this ancient people with 
God, so by his (the Messiah^s) blood would be sealed in a higher sense the 
community of the new covenant, gathering round him : in the account of 
Matthew, on the contrary, when he makes Jesus add, that his blood will be 
shed for many for the remission of sinSy cfe d/iaprtwv, the idea of the 

covenant sacrifice is blended with that of expiatory sacrifice : and also in the 
two other Evangelists by the addition : which is shed for manyy or for you^ ra 
TTcpi flroAAtov, inrtp v/xwv €Kxw 6 p.€vov, the transition is made from the covenant 
sacrifice to the expiatory sacrifice. Further, when in the first gospel (xx. 28) 
Jesus says, he must give his life a ransom for many, Sovvat ryy ^lrvxr)v avrov 
Xvrpov dm woAASv, this is doubtless to be referred to Isa. liii., where, ac- 
cording to a notion current among the Hebrews (Isa. xliii. 3; Prov. xxi. 18), 
the death of the servant of God is supposed to have a propitiatory relation 
to the rest of mankind. 

Thus Jesus might by psychological reflection come to the conviction that 
such a catastrophe would be favourable to the spiritual development of his 
disciples, and that it was indispensable for the spiritualizing of their messianic 
ideas, nay, in accordance with national conceptions, and by a consideration 
of Old Testament passages, even to the idea that his messianic death would 
have an expiatory efficacy. • Still, what the synoptists make Jesus say of his 
death, as a sin offering, might especially appear to belong rather to the system 
which was developed after the death of Jesus; and what the fourth Evangelist 
p'dts into bis mouth concerning the Paraclete, tp have been conceived ex: 

Hase, L. J. § 108. 

Ibid. 

Ibid, and § 109. 
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^fUux SO that, again, in these expressions of Jesus concerning the object of 
Ids death, there must be a separation of the general from the special 
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PRECISE DECLARATIONS OF JESUS CONCERNING HIS FUTURE RESURRECnON. 

According to the evangelical accounts, Jesus predicted his resurrection in 
vrords not less clear than those in which he announced his death, and also 
iixed the time of its occurrence with singular precision. As often as he said 
to his disciples, the Son of Man will be crucified, he added : And tAe third 
day he shall rise again^ koI rp rpirji aywripreroji^ or iyepBipretaji (Matt, 

xvi. 21, xvii. 23, XX. 19 parall. comp. xvii. 9, xxvi. 32 paralL). 

But of this announcement also it is said, that the disciples understood it 
not ; so little, that they even debated among themselves 7 vhal the rising from 
Jtke dead should meany rl cart to Ik veKpwv avaarrjvai (Mark ix. 10) j and in 
consistency with this want of comprehension, they, after the death of Jesus, 
exhibit no trace of a recollection that his resurrection had been foretold to 
them, no spark of hope that this prediction would be fulfilled. When the 
friends of Jesus had taken down his body from the cross, and laid it in the 
grave, they undertook (John xix. 40) — or the women reserved to themselves 
(Mark xvi. i ; Luke xxiii. 56) — the task of embalming him, which is only per- 
formed in the case of those who are regarded as the prey of corruption; 
when, on the morning which, according to the mode of reckoning in the New 
Testament, opened the day which had been predetermined as that of the 
resurrection, the women went to the grave, they were so far from thinking of 
a predicted resurrection, that they were anxious about the probable difficulty 
of rolling away the stone from the grave (Mark xvi. 3); when Mary Magdalene, 
and afterwards Peter, found the grave empty, their first thought, had the resur- 
rection been predicted, must have been, that it had now actually taken place : 
instead of this, the former conjectures that the body may have been stolen (John 
XX. 2), while Peter merely wonders, without coming to any definite conjecture 
(Luke xxiv. 12); when the women told the disciples of the angelic appari- 
tion which they had witnessed, and discharged the commission given them by 
the angel, the disciples partly regarded their words as idle tales, Xrjpo^ (Luke 
xxiv. ii), and were partly moved to fear and astonishment {iiitrrqiTav 
Luke xxiv. 22ff.); when Mary Magdalene, and subsequently the disciples 
going to Bmmaus, assured the eleven, that they had themselves seen the risen 
one, they met with no credence (Mark xvi. ii, 13), and Thomas still later 
did not believe even the assurance of his fellow-apostles (John xx. 25}; lastly, 
when Jesus himself appeared to the disciples in Galilee, all of them did not 
even then cast off doubt (01 8c c8fcrra<rav, Mark xxviii. 17), All this we must^ 
with the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist,' find incomprehensible, if Jesus had so 
clearly and decidedly predicted his resurrection. 

It is true, that as the conduct of the disciples, after the death of Jesus, 
speaks against such a prediction on the part of Jesus, so the conduct of his 
enemies appears to speak for it. For when, according to Matt, xxvii 62 ft, 
the chief priests and Pharisees entreat Pilate to set a watch , at the gjrave of 
Jesus, they allege as a reason for their request, that Jesus while yet alive had 
said : Afiet three days I will rise again, pnra rpets f^pApa^ iyupopsa* But this 

f pee his animated and impressive treatise, vpm Zweek, u. s. L, s. I2t fif. Comp.Briefe 
uber den RatlenaUsmus, $* 224 ff., andOe Wette, exeg.^andb. i, i, s. 143. 
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narrative of the first gospel^ which we can only estimate at a future point in 
our investigation^ at present decides nothing, but only falls to one side of the 
dilemmaf so that we must now say : if the disciples really so acted after the 
death of Jesus, then neither can he have decidedly foretold his resurrection, 
nor can the Jews in consideration of such a prediction have placed a watch 
at his grave; or, if the two latter statements be true, the disciples cannot 
have so acted. 

It has been attempted to blunt the edge of%this dilemma, by attributing to 
the above predictions, not the literal sense, that the deceased Jesus would 
return out of the grave, but only the figurative sense that his doctrine and 
cause, after having been apparently crushed, would again expand and flourish.* 
As the Old Testament prophets, it was said, represent the restoration of the 
Israelitish people to renewed prosperity, under the image of a resurrection 
from the dead (Isa. xxvi. 19 ; Ezek. xxxvii.); as they mark the short interval 
within which, under certain conditions, this turn of things was to be expected, 
by the expression ; in two or three days will Jehovah revive the smitten one, 
and raise the dead (Hos. vL 2),* a statement of time which Jesus also uses 
indefinitely for a short interval (Luke xiii. 32) : so by the declaration that he 
will rise on the third day after his deaths tq rplry dvaor^vot, he intends 
to say no more than that even though he may succumb to the power of his 
enemies and be put to death, still the work which he has begun will not come 
to an end, but will in a short time go forward with a fresh impetus. These 
merely figurative modes of speaking adopted by Jesus, the apostles, after Jesus 
had actually risen in the body, understood literally, and regarded them as 
prophecies of his personal resurrection. Now that in the prophetic passages 
adduced, the expressions Dip and have only the alleged figurative 
sense, is true ; but these are passages the whole tenor of which is figurative, 
and in which, in particular, the depression and death which precede the 
revivification are themselves to be understood only in a figurative sense. 
Here, on the contrary, all the foregoing expressions ; TrapaBiSoaOaif KaraKpCv- 
€<rdaif OTavpova-Gaif diroKreiveorOai k. t, X. (to be delivered^ condemned^ crucified^ 
killedy etc.) are to be understood literally ; hence all at once, with the words 
iy€p 6 ^vai and dvaor^veu, to enter on a figurative meaning, would be an unpre- 
cedented abruptness of transition; not to mention that passages such as 
Matt. xxvi. 32, where Jesus says ; After I am risen again I will go before you 
into Galilee^ p.era to vy^pBrjval px wpodfeo v/xds c($ rrjv VaXikaiav, can have no 
meaning at all unless iy€(p€<r 6 af, be understood literally. In this closely con- 
secutive series of expressions, which must be taken in a purely literal sense, 
there is then no warrant, and even no inducement, to understand the state- 
ment of time which is connected with them, otherwise than also literally, and 
in its strictly etymological meaning. Thus if Jesus really used these words, 
and in the same connexion in which they are given by the Evangelists, he 
cannot have meant to announce by them merely the speedy victory of his 
cause ; his meaning must have been, that he himself would return to life in 
three days after his violent death.^ 

As however Jesus, judging from the conduct of his disciples after his death, 
cannot have announced his resurrection in plain words : other commentators 
have resigned themselves .to the admission, that the Evangelists, after the 

* Thus especially Herder, vom Erloscr der Menschen, s. 133 ff. Briefe Uber den Radon# 
alismus, s, 227, Comp. Kiiinol, Comm, in Malth., p. 444 f. 

* LXX. : ityidiret iipht ^4 ^fjApar h tq rg rplrQ iiapa<mjff 6 p/e$av koX 

a^oO, 

* Comp. Suskind, einige Bemerkungen fiber die Frage, ob J^s seine AuierstehtUlg 
bestimmt vorhergesagt babe? in Flatl’s Magazin, 7, s. 203 ff. 
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issue, ^ve to the discourses of Jesus a deiimteness whtch^ as uttered by him, 
they did not possess; that they have not merely understood literally, what 
Jesus intended figuratively, of the revival of his cause after his death, but in 
accordance with their erroneous interpretation, have so modified his words 
that, as we now read them, we must certainly understand them in a literal 
sense yet that not all the discourses of Jesus are altered in this manna; 
here and there his original expressions still remain. 


S ”4- 

FIGVRATIVS DISCOURSES, IN WHICH JESUS IS SUPPOSED TO HAVB 
ANNOUNCED HIS RESURRECTION. 

According to the fourth gospel, Jesus, at the very commencement of his 
ministry, in figurative language, referred his enemies, the Jews, to his future 
resurrection (ii. 19 ff). On his first messianic visit to Jerusalem, and when, 
after the abuse of the market in the temple had provoked him to that exhibi- 
tion of holy zeal of which we have formerly spoken, the Jews require a sign 
from him, by which he should legitimatize his claim to be considered a mes- 
senger of God, who had authority to adopt such violent measures, Jesus gives 
them this answer, Destroy this temple, and after three days I will raise it up, 
XviraT€ Tov vaJov rovrov, koi iv rpicriv ^fi€paii iy€pfa avrov. The Jews took 
these words in the sense, which, since they were spoken in the temple, was 
the most natural, and urged, in reply to Jesus, that as it had taken forty years 
to build this temple, he would scarcely be able, if it were destroyed, to rebuild 
it in three days ; but the Evangelist informs us, that this was not the meaning 
of Jesus, and that he here spoke (though indeed the disciples were not 
aware of this until after his resurrection), of the temple of his body, vao? roi 
oraJ/Aaros avrov ; i,e. under the destruction and rebuilding of the temple, he 
alluded to his death and resurrection. Even if we admit, what however the 
most moderate expositors deny,^ that Jesus could properly (as he is also re- 
presented to have done in Matthew xii. 39 ff.) when the Jews asked him for a 
visible and immediate sign, refer them to his resurrection as the greatest, and 
for his enemies the most overwhelming miracle in his history : still he must 
have done this in terms which it was possible for them to understand (as in 
the above passage of Matthew, where he expresses himself quite plainly). 
But the expressions of Jesus, as here given, could not possibly be understood 
in this sense. For when one who is in the temple, speaks of the destruction 
of this temple, every one will refer his words to the building itself. Hence 
Jesus, when he uttered the words, this temple, rov vaoV rovrov, must have 
pointed to his body with his finger ; as, indeed, is generally presupposed by 
the friends of this interpretation.^ But, in the first place, the Evangelist says 
nothing of such a gesture, notwithstanding that it lay in his interest to notice 
this, as a support of his interpretation. In the second place, Gabler has 
with justice remarked, how ill-judged and ineffective it would have been, by 
the addition of a mere gesture to give a totally new meaning to a speech, 
which verbally, and therefore logically, referred to the temple. If, however, 
Jesus used this expedient, the motion of his finger could not have been un- 
observed; the Jew must rather have demanded from him how he could be 

so arrogant as to call his body the temple, vaos; or even if not so, still, pre- 

' * 

’ Paultjs, ut gup. a; s. 4l$ ffi ;^Ha5e, iL J. g 109. . , ^ 
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supposing that action, the disciples could not have remained in the dark 
concerning the meaning of his words, until after the resurrection,® 

By these difficulties modern exegetists have felt constrained to renounce 
John’s explanation of the words of Jesus, as erroneous and made ex eveniu^ 
and to attempt to penetrate, independently of the Evangelist’s explanation, 
into the sense of the enigmatical saying which he attributes to Jesus.^ The 
construction put upon it by the Jews, who refer the words of Jesus to a real 
destruction and rebuilding of the national sanctuary, cannot be approved 
without imputing to Jesus an extravagant example of vain-glorious boasting, 
at variance with the character which he elsewhere exhibits. If on this 
account search be made for some figurative meaning which may possibly be 
assigned to the declaration, there presents itself first a passage in the same 
gospel (iv. 21 ff.) where Jesus announces to the woman of Samaria, that the 
time is immediately coming, in which the Father will no longer be wor- 
shipped exclusively in Jerusalem (iv ^Upoaokvjxois), but will, as a Spirit, receive 
spiritual worship. Now in the present passage also, the destruction of the 
temple might, it is said, have signified the abolition of the temple-service at 
Jerusalem, supposed to be the only valid mode of worship. This interpreta- 
tion is confirmed by a narrative in the Acts (vL 14). Stephen, who, as it 
appears, had adopted the above expressions of Jesus, was taxed by his 
accusers with declaring, t/iaf Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place^ and 
shall change the customs which Moses delivered^ otl 'Irjaov^ 6 Na^wpatos oCtos 
K aroXva-ci tov tottov tovtov, kul dAAa^et ra u TrapeSwKC Moiv<r 7 }i : in which 
words a change of the Mosaic religious institutions, without doubt a spirituali- 
zation of them, is described as a sequel to the destruction of the temple. To 
this may be added a passage in the synoptical gospels. Nearly the same 
words which in John are uttered by Jesus himself, appear in the two first 
gospels (Matt. xxvi. 60 f. ; Mark xiv. 57 f.) as the accusation offalse witnesses 
against him ; and here Mark, in addition, designates the temple which is to 
be destroyed, as one made with hands^ xupoirpLrjTo^^ and the new one which is 
to be built, as another^ made without handSy HxeipoTrolTfro^f whereby he 

appears to indicate the same contrast between a ceremonial and a spiritual 
religious system. By the aid of these passages, it is thought, the declaration 
in John may be explained thus : the sign of my authority to purify the temple, 
is my ability in a short time to introduce in the place of the Jewish cere- 
monial worship, a spiritual service of God ; i.e. 1 am authorized to reform the 
old system, in so far as I am qualified to found a new one. It is certainly a 
trivial objection to this explanation, that in John the object is not changed, 
as in Mark, where the temple which is to be built is spoken of as another 
(dAXos), but instead of this, is indicated by the word a^os, as the same with 
the one destroyed ; ® since, indeed, the Christian system of religion in relation 
to the Jewish, may, just as the risen body of Jesus in relation to the dead 
one, be conceived as at once identical and different, inasmuch as in both 
cases the substance is the same, while the transitory accidents only are 
supposed to be removed. But it is a more formidable objection which 
attaches itself to the determination of time, iv rpccrlv rjpipaxz. That this 
expression is also used indefinitely and proverbially, in the sense of a short 

* Henke, Joannes apostolus nonnuUorum Jau apophthegmatum in evatig, sm et ipse 
interpres. In Pott’s and Ruperti’s Sylloge Comm, theol. l, s. 9; Gabler, Recension des 
Henke’sehen Programme ii]| neuesten theol. Journal, 2 , 1, 5. 88 ; Lucke, in loc. .. 

^ Thus, besides Henke in the above Programm, Herder, von Gottes Sohn nach Johannes 
Evang., s. 135 f. ; Paulas, Comm. 4, s. 165 f. ; L. J. 1, a, s. 173 f. ; Lucke, and De WMte, 
la loc* 

* Stonr, in Flatt s 4. *. 199 * 
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interval of time in general| is not adequately proved by the two passages 
which are usually appealed to with this view ; for in them the third day, by 
1>eing placed in connexion with the second and first (Hos. vl a : 0^8 0 !^^ 

; Luke xiii. 3 a : oyiupov kuX aHpiov icol rp rpirp) is announced as a 
merely relative and proximate statement, whereas in our passage it stands 
alone, and thus presents itself as an absolute and precise determination of 
time.® 

Thus alike invited and repelled by both explanations,^ theologians take 
refuge in a double sense, which holds the middle place either between the 
interpretation of John and the symbolical one last stated,® or between the 
interpretation of John and that of the Jews ; ® so that Jesus either spoke at 
once of his body which was to be killed and again restored to life, and of the 
modification of the Jewish religion which was to be effected, chiefly by means 
of that death and resurrection ; or, in order to repel the Jews, he challenged 
them to destroy their real temple, and on this condition, never to be fulfilled, 
promised to build another, still, however, combining with this ostensible sense 
for the multitude, an esoteric sense, which was only understood by the dis- 
ciples after the resurrection, and according to which vo^ denoted his body* 
But such a challenge addressed to the Jews, together with the engagement 
appended to it, would have been an unbecoming manifestation of petulance, 
and the latent intimation to the disciples, a useless play on words ; besides 
that, in general, a double meaning either of the one or the other kind fs 
unheard of in the discourse of a judicious man.^® As, in this manner, the 
possibility of explaining the passage in John might be entirely despaired of, 
the author of the Probabilia appeals to the fact that the synoptists call the 
witnesses, who allege before the judgment seat that Jesus had uttered that 
declaration, ^j/^vhofidprvpa^^ false witnesses; whence he concludes, that Jesus 
never said what John here attributes to him, and thus gains an exemption 
from the explanation of the passage, since he regards it as a figment of the 
fourth Evangelist, whose object was both to explain the calumniations of the 
accusers, and also to nullify them by a mystical interpretation of his words. 
But, on the one hand, it does not follow, from the fact that the synoptists call 
the witnesses false, that, in the opinion of the Evangelists, Jesus had never 
said anything whatever of that whereof they accused him ; for he might only 
have said it somewhat dijOferently (Xv<rarc, not Avorco), or have intended it in a 
different sense (figuratively instead of literally) ; on the other band, if he said 
nothing at all of this kind, it is difficult to explain how the false witnesses 
should come to choose that declaration, and especially the remarkable phrase, 

iy rpurlv 

If, according to this, on every interpretation of the expression, except the 
inadmissible one relative to the body of Jesus, the words iy rpurtv 
form a difficulty ; a resource might be found in the narrative of the Act 4 
being free from that determination of time. For here Stephen is only accused 
of saying, on % & Na(. otroi icaroXwrct roy roiroy rovroy (riy iy*oy)^ nai 
d\Xd(€^ id iBrj & iretpiSniKe What is false in this allegation (for the 

witnesses against Step^ also are described as pdprvpe^ might be the 

• ^oluck fttid Oishausen, in 

’ Hen^e Keahder temains suspended In indeci^on between the two, 8. 39S f» 

• Thus iCern, die Hauptthatsachen der evang. Gesch«, TUb.JKeitschrifl* 1036, 2, a 128* 

• Thus Olshauseii. , . 

Meed, that a stmilar, doublenest of meaning li found elsewhere in ^[nifi- 
omt d.lsceurse s but he refoaiini ff otn adducing an example ^ 
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second proposition, which speaks in literal terms of a changing of the insti* 
tutes of Moses, and instead of this, Stephen, and before him7estis, may very 
probably have said in the figurative signification above developed, koI vdXiv 
>o2Ko8drfM^ct (Tco) a^ov, or aai aAAov (ax<tp<»rDo;rov) ( — crw)- 

Meanwhile, this expedient is not at all needful, so far as any insurmount- 
able difficulty in the words w rpurlv ^/tcpais, is concerned. As the number 
3 is used proverbially, not only in connexion with a or 4 (Prov. xxx. 15, iS, 
21, 29 ; Wis. xxiii, 21, xxvi. 25), but also^ by itself (Wis. xxv. i, 3) ; so the 
expression, in three days, if it were once, in combination with the second and 
first day, become common as an indefinite statement of time, might probably 
at length be applied in the same sense when standing alone. Whether the 
expression should signify a long or a short period would then depend on the 
connexion : here, in opposition to the construction of a great and elaborate 
building, to the real, natural erection of which, as the Jews directly remark, 
a long series of years was required, the expression can only be understood as 
denoting the shortest time.'* A prediction, or even a mere intimation of the 
resurrection, is therefore not contained in these words. 

As, here, Jesus is said to have intimated his resurrection beforehand, by 
the image of the destroying and rebuilding of the temple, so, on another 
occasion, he is supposed to have quoted the type of the prophet Jonah with 
the same intention (Matt. xii. 39 ff., comp. xvi. 4 ; Luke xi 29 ff.). Wheir 
the scribes and Pharisees desired to see a sign from him, Jesus is said to 
have repulsed their demand by the reply, that to so evil z, generation ycvca no 
sign shall be given, but the sign of the prophet Jonah, to cti^/aciov ‘Iwva tov 
wpo^i^rov, which, in the first passage of Matthew, Jesus himself explains thus : 
as Jonah was three days and three nights in the belly of the whale, iv ry KoiXlff, 
TOV myrovs, SO also the Son of man will pass three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth, iv rff icapStl^t ri}s In the second passage, in which 
Matthew attributes this declaration to Jesus, he does not repeat the above 
interpretation ; while Luke, in the parallel passage, explains it simply thus : 
J^or as Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, so shall also the Son of man be to this 
generation. Now against the possibility of Jesus having himself given the 
interpretation of the sign of Jonah which Matthew puts into his mouth, v. 40, 
a variety of objections may be urged. It is indeed scarcely , a tenable argu- 
ment, that Jesus cannot have spoken of three days and three nights, which 
he would pass in the heart of the earth, because he only lay in the grave one 
day and two nights ; since the phraseology of the New Testament decidedly 
has the peculiarity of designating the abode of Jesus in the grave as of three 
days’ duration, because it touched upon the evening of the day before the 
Sabbath, and the morning of the day after it ; and if this one day, together 
with two nights, were once taken for three whole days^ it would only be a 
round way of expressing this completeness, to add to the days the nights also, 
which, besides, would naturally follow in the comparison with the three days 
and three nights of Jonah. But if Jesus gave the explanation of the sign 
of Jonah which Matthew attributes to him, this would have been so clear a 
prediction of his resurrection, that for the same reasons which, according to 
the above observations, aTe j:>pposed to the literal predictions of that event, 
we must conclude that Jesus cannot have given this explanation. At all 
events it must have led the disciples who, according to v. 49, were preset, to 
<Iuestion Jesus, and in that case it is not to be understood why he did not 
make the subject perfectly clear, and thus announce his resurrection in plain 

^ Comp. Neandcr, s. 396, Aam. ^ 

PaiUus, exeg. in loc. 

^ Comp. Fiitzsohe and Olshans^ in loCi 
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words. But if he cannot have done this, because then the disciples could 
not have acted after his death as they are said to have done in the evpgelicat 
accounts : neither can he, by that comparison of the fate which awaited him 
with that of Jonah, have called forth from his disciples a question, which, if 
proposed to him, he must have answered ; but which, judging from the sequel^ 
he cannot have answered. 

On these grounds, modem critics have pronounced the explanation of the 
crrffj.€tov Itom in Matthew to be an interpretation made post eventum by the 
Evangelist, and by him falsely attributed to Jesus. According to them^ 
Jesus indeed directed the attention of the Pharisees to the of Jonah, but 

only in the sense in which Luke makes him explain it : namely, that as Jonah 
himself, by his mere appearance and preaching of repentance, without mira- 
cles, had sufficed as a sign from God to the Ninevites ; so his own cotempor- 
aries, instead of craving for miracles, should be satisfied with his person and 
preaching. This interpretation is the only one which accords with the tenor 
of the discourse of Jesus — even in Matthew, and more particularly with the 
parallel between the rdation of the Ninevites to Jonah, and that of the queen 
of the south to Solomon. As it was the wisdom of Solomon, (ro^/a SoXo/*aivos, 
by which the latter felt herself attracted from the ends of the earth : so, in 
Jonah, even according to the expression of Matthew, it was solely his preach- 
ing, K^pvyfia, which brought the Ninevites to repentance. It might be sup- 
posed that the future tense in Luke : ovrws forrot jcal 6 vlos r, h, rg ycvc^ 
ravT^ {(Ti/fieiov), So shall also the Son of Man be to this generation (a sign), 
cannot be referred to Jesus and his preaching as manifested at that moment, 
but only to something future, as his resurrection : but this in reality points 
either to the future judgment Kpl<n.% in which it will be made manifest, that as 
Jonah was reckoned a sign to the Ninevites, so was the Son of Man to the 
Jews then living ; or to the fact that when Jesus spoke these words, his 
appearance had not yet attained its consummation, and many of its stages lay 
yet in futurity. Nevertheless, it must have been at an early period, as we see 
from the first gospel, that the fate of Jonah was placed in a typical relation to 
the death and resurrection of Jesus, since the primitive church anxiously 
searched through the Old Testament for types and prophecies of the offensive 
catastrophe which befel their Messiah. 

There are still some expressions of Jesus in the fourth gospel, which have 
been understood as latent prophecies of the resurrection. The discourse on 
the com of wheat, xii. 24, it is true, too obviously relates to the work of Jesus 
as likely to be furthered by his death, to be here taken into further considera- 
tion. But in the farewell discourses in John there are some declarations^ 
which many are still inclined to refer to the resurrection. When Jesus says : 
/ will not leave you comfortless, / will come unto you ; yet a little time, and the 
world sees me no more, but ye see me ; a little while, and ye shall not see me,^ 
and again a little while and ye shall see me, etc. (xiv. 18 ff., xvi 16 ff*) j many 
believe that these expressions — with the relation between /juxpov xol woXiv 
^iKphv, a little while, and again a little while] the opposition between 
(roEf /*a<?iyr<us) xai ov)^ rw KOirpu^, manifest to you (the disciples) 
and not to the world j the words vdkiv o^o/jku and Siffeadsf I shall see you 
again, and ye shall ste, which appear to indicate a strictly personal interview 
— can be referred to nothing else than the resurrection, which was precisely 
such a reappearance after a short removal, and moreover a personal reappear- 
ance granted to the friends of Jesus alone,^* But this promised reappearance 

f 

” paifluit Handb. 3, i, 97 C Sdiobt .MMndn., 1. 317 £ 

v-,.' « Si*ted,««iip/8, i 84 flt ■ 
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is at the same time described by Jesus in a manner which will not suit the 
days of the resurrection. If the words because I live^ Sri iyta fS (xiv. 19), 
denote his resurrection, we are at a loss to know what can be meant by the 
succeeding clause, sba// live also^ koI vfjLtU Again, Jesus says that 

on that reappearance his disciples will know his relation to the Father, and 
will no more need to ask anything of him (xiv. 20, xvi. 23) : yet even on the 
very last day of their intercourse with him after the resurrection, they ask a 
question of him (Acts i. 6), and one which from the point of view of the 
fourth gospel is altogether senseless. Lastly, when he promises that to him 
who loves him, he and the Father will come, and make their abode with him, 
it is perfectly clear that Jesus here speaks not of a corporeal return, but of 
his spiritual return, through the wapaKkiyroq.^'^ Nevertheless, even this ex- 
planation has its difficulties, since, on the other hand, the expressions shall 
see mCf oil/€(r 6 i ju.€, and / shall see you^ oif/ofiai vfjia^, will not entirely suit that 
purely spiritual return : hence we must defer the solution of this apparent 
c ontradiction until we can give a more complete elucidation of the discourses 
in which these expressions occur. In the meantime we merely observe, that 
the farewell discourses in John, being admitted, even by the friends of the 
fourth gospel, to contain an intermixture of the Evangelist's own thoughts, are 
the last source from which to obtain a proof on this subject. 

After all, there might seem to be a resource in the supposition, that though 
Jesus did not indeed speak of his future resurrection, it was not the less fore- 
known by him. Now if he had a foreknowledge of his resurrection, either he 
obtained it in a supernatural manner, by means of the prophetic spirit, the 
higher principle that dwelt within him — by means of his divine nature, if that 
be preferred : or he knew it in a natural manner, by the exercise of his human 
reason. But a supernatural foreknowledge of that event, as well as of his 
death, is inconceivable, owing to the relation in which Jesus places it to the 
Old Testament. Not merely in passages such as Luke xviii. 31 (which, as 
prophecies, can no longer have an historical value for us after the result of 
our last inquiry), does Jesus represent his resurrection, together with his 
passion and death, as a fulfilment of all things that are written by the prophets 
COflcerning the Son of man^ iravnov rStv ytypafiixivtav 8ta Twv TrpoKbTfjriav riS vly 
Tov dvOptiiTov ; but even after the issue, he admonishes his disciples that they 
ought to believe all that the prophets have spoken^ im rraaiv ol? IKoXyiaav ot 
7 rpo<l>rjrai, namely, that Christ ought to have suffered these things and to enter 
into his glory ^ ravra reoBHiv tov XpicrTov, /cat clcreX^eiv cis rr/v Soiav avrov 
(Luke xxiv. 25 f.). According to the sequel of the narrative, Jesus forthwith 
expounded to these disciples (going to Emmaus) all the passages of scripture 
relating to himself, beginning at Moses and all the prophets^ apfd/iicvos avo 
Ktti Airo rravrwv rwv to which farther on (v. 44) the psalms 

are added j but no single passage is given us as having been interpreted by 
Jesus of ms resurrection, except that it would follow from Matt. xii. 39* f., 
that he regarded the fate of the prophet Jonah as a type of his own \ and 
regarding the subsequent apostolic interpretation as an . echo of that of Jesus, 
it might be concluded, that he, as afterwards the apostles, found such prophe- 
cies chiefly in Ps. xvi. 8 ff. (Acts ii. 25 ft, xiii. 35) ; Isa. liii. (Acts viii. 32 ft.); 
Isa. Iv. 3 (Acts xiii. 34), and possibly also in Hos. vi. 2, But the fate of 
Jonah has not even an external similarity to that of Jesus ; and the book 
which narrates his history carries its object so completely in itself, that who- 
ever may ascribe to it or to one of its particulars, a typical relation to events 
in futurity, assuredly Inistakes its true sense and die design of its audion 


w Vid. LUcke, in loc. 
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Isa* Iv, 3 is so obviously irrelevant that one can scarcely conceive how the 
passage could be brought into special connexion with the resurrection of 
Jesus. Isa. liii. refers decidedly to a collective subject perpetually restored 
to life in new members. Hosea vL has a figurative reference, not to be mis- 
taken, to ^'the people and state of Israel Lastly, the principal passage, 
Ps. xvi. can only be interpreted of a pious man, who by the help of Jehovah 
hopes to escape from the danger of death, not in the sense that he, like Jesus, 
would rise again from the grave, but that he would not be laid there — that is, 
obviously, not for the present, and with the understanding, that when his 
time should come, he must pay the tribute of nature : which, again, will not 
apply to Jesus. Thus if a supernatural principle in Jesus— a prophetic spirit 
^caused him to discover a pre-intimation of his resurrection in4hese Old 
Testament histories and passages ; then, as no one of them really contained 
such a pre-intimation, the spirit in him cannot have been the spirit of truth, 
but must have been a lying spirit, the supernatural principle m him, not a 
divine, but a demoniacal principle. If, in order to avoid this consequence, 
supranaturalists who are accessible to a rational interpretation of the Old 
Testament, resort to< their only remaining expedient, of regarding the fore- 
knowledge of Jesus concerning his resurrection as purely natural and human : 
we must reply, that the resurrection, conceived as a miracle, was a secret of 
the divine counsels, to penetrate into which, prior to the issue, was an im- 
possibility to a human intelligence ; while viewed as a natural result, it was a 
chance the last to be calculated upon, apart from the supposition of an 
apparent death planned by Jesus and his colleagues. 

Thus the foreknowledge, as well as the prediction of the resurrection, was 
attributed to Jesus only after the issue ; and in fact, it was an easy matter, 
with the groundless arbitrariness of Jewish exegesis, for the disciples and the 
authors of the New Testament to discover in the Old, types and prophecies 
of the resurrection. Not that they did this with crafty design, according to 
the accusation of the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, and others of his class : but 
as he who has looked at the sun, long sees its image wherever he may turn 
his gaze ; so they, blinded by their enthusiasm for the new Messiah, saw him 
on every page of the only book they read, the Old Testament, and in the 
conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, founded in the genuine feeling that 
he had satisfied their deepest need — a conviction and a feeling which we also 
still honour — they laid hold on supports which have long been broken, and 
which can no longer be made tenable by the most zealous efforts of an exe- 
gesis which is behind the age. 


§ US- 

THS DISCOURSES OF JESUS ON HIS SECOND ADVENT, CRITICISM OF THE 
DIFFERENT INTERFRETATIONS. 

Not only did Jesus, according to the evangelical accounts, predict that he 
should return to life three days after his death ; but also that at a later period^ 
in the midst of the calamities which would issue in the destruction of the 
temple in JerusaleitD, he should come in the clospds of heaven, to close the 
present pmod of ttm world, and by a general judgm^t, open the future age 
(NiaU. xxiv. and xxv, ; Mark, xiii. j Luke xvii. a 2-37, xxL 5-36). 

As Jesus for the last time went out of the temple (Luke has not this cir- 
cumstance), and his ^ disciples (Luke says indefinitely^ admiringly drew 

yyL de'WeUe, Uber die Psshaei^ s* i7S. 
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his attention to the magniScent building, he assured them that all which they 
then looked on, would be destroyed from its foundations (Matt xxiv. i, 2, 
paralL). On the question of the disciples, when this would happen, and 
what would be the sign of the Messiah's coming, which in their idea was 
associated with such a crisis (v. 3), Jesus warns them not to be deceived by 
persons falsely giving themselves out to be the Messiah, and by the notion 
that the expected catastrophe must follow immediately on the first prog- 
nostics ; for wars and rumours of war, risings of nation against nation and 
kingdom against kingdom, famine, pestilence, and earthquakes in divers 
places, would be only the beginning of the sorrows which were to precede 
the advent of the Messiah (v. 4-8). They themselves, his adherents, must 
first suffer , hatred, persecution, and the sword ; perfidy, treachery, deception 
by false prophets, lukewarmness and general corruption of morals, would pre- 
vail among men ; but at the same time the news of the Messiah’s kingdom 
must be promulgated through the whole world. Only after all this, could the 
end of the present period of the world arrive, until when, he who would par- 
take of the blessedness of the future must endure with constancy (v. 9-14). 
A nearer presage of this catastrophe would be the fulfilment of the oracle of 
Daniel (ix. 27), the standing of the abomination of desolation in the holy 
place (according to Luke xxi. 20, the encompassing of Jerusalem with armies). 
When this should take place, it would be high time for the most precipitate 
flight (according to Luke, because the devastation of Jerusalem would be at 
hand, an event which he more nearly particularizes in the address of Jesus to 
the city, xix. 43 f. ; thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee^ and compass thee 
rounds and keep thee in on every sidtj and shall lay thee even with the ground^ 
afid thy children within thee; and they shall not leave w thee one stone upon 
another). At this juncture, all who should have hindrances to rapid departure 
would be deserving of compassion, and it would be in the highest degree 
desirable that the recommended flight should not fall in an unfavourable 
season; for then would commence unexampled tribulation (according to 
Luke, v. 24, consisting chiefly in many of the people of Israel perishing by 
the sword, in others being carried away .captive, and in Jerusalem being 
trodden down of the Gentiles for a predetermined period) : a tribulation 
which only the merciful abridgment of its duration by God, for the sake of 
the elect, could render supportable (v. 15-22). At this time would arise 
false prophets and Messiahs, seeking to delude by miracles and signs, and 
promising to show the Messiah in this or that place : whereas a Messiah who 
was concealed anywhere, and must be sought out, could not be the true one ; 
for his advent would be like the lightning, a sudden and universal revelation, 
of which the central point would be Jerusalem, the object of punishment on 
account of its sin (v. 23-28). Immediately after this time of tribulation, the 
darkening of the sun and moon, the falling of the stars, and the shaking of all 
the powers of heaven would usher in the appearance of the Messiah, who, to 
the dismay of the dwellers on the earth, would come with great glory in the 
clouds of heaven, and immediately send forth his angels to gather together 
his elect from all the corners of tlie earth (v. 29-31). By the fore-named 
stgns the approach of the described catastrophe would be as certainly dis- 
cernible as the approach of summer by the budding of the fig-tree ; the exist- 
ing generation would, by air that was true, live to witness it, though its more 
precise period was known to God only (v. 32-36). But, after the usual manner 
of mankind (what follows, Mark and Lr^e partly have not at all, partly not 
in ^is connexion), they would allow the advent of the Messiah, as formerly 
the deluge to overtake them in tbou|htless security (v. 37-39) : and yet it 
would be an extremely critical period, m which those who sto<^ in the closest 
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relation to each other, would be delivered over to entirely opposite destinies 
(v. 40, 41). Hence watchfulness would be requisite, as in all cases where the 
period of a decisive issue is uncertain : an admonition which is then illustrated 
by the image of the master of the house and the thief (v. 43, 44) ; of the 
servant to whom his lord, when about to travel, entrusted the rule of his house 
(v, 45-51) ; of the wise and foolish virgins (xxv, 1-13) : and lastly, of the 
talents (v. 14-30). Hereupon follows a description of the solemn judgment, 
which the Messiah would hold over all nations, and in which, according as 
the duties of humanity w'ere observed or neglected, he would award blessed- 
ness or misery (v, 31-46).^ 

Thus in these discourses Jesus announces that shortly xxiv. 29), 

after that calamity, which (especially according to the representation in Luke’s 
gospel) we must identify with the destruction of Jerusalem and its temple, 
and within the term of the cotemporary generation (17 yevea aifn;, v. 34), he 
would visibly make his second advent in the clouds, and terminate the exist- 
ing dispensation. Now as it will soon be eighteen centuries since the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, and an equally long period since the generation cotem- 
porary with Jesus disappeared from the earth, while his visible return and the 
end of the world w»hich he associated with it, have not taken place ; the 
announcement of Jesus appears so far to have been erroneous. Already in 
the first age of Christianity, when the return of Christ was delayed longer than 
had been anticipated, there arose, according to 2 Peter iii. 3 f., scoffers, ask- 
ing: where is the promise of his earning? for since the fathers fell asleep^ all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of the creation. In modern 
times, the inference which may apparently be drawn from the above considera- 
tion, to the disadvantage of Jesus and the apostles, has been by no one more 
pointedly expressed than by the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist. No promise 
throughout the whole scriptures, he thinks, is on the one hand more definitely 
expressed, and on the other, has turned out more flagrantly false, than this, 
which yet forms one of the main pillars of Christianity. And he does not see 
in this a mere error, but a premeditated deception on the part of the apostles 
(to whom, and not to Jesus himself, he attributes that promise, and the dis- 
courses in which it is contained) ; a deception induced by the necessity of 
alluring the people on whose contributions they wished to subsist, by the 
promise of a speedy reward : and discernible by the boldness of their at- 
tempts to evade the doubts springing from the protracted delay of tne return 
of Christ: Paul, for example, in the second epistle to the Thessalonians, 
sheltering himself in obscure phrases ; and Peter, in his second epistle, re- 
sorting to the preposterous expedient of appealing to the divine mode of 
reckoning time, in which a thousand years are equal to one day.* 

Such inferences from the discourse before us would inflict a fatal wound on 

^ Compare, on the import and connexion of this discourse, Fritzsche, in Matth., p. 695 ft's 
Be Wette, exeg. Handb., r, 1, s. 197 ff; Weizel, die unchristUche Unsterblichkeltslehre, in 
the theol Studien und Kritiken, 1836, s. 599 01 — In agreement with these commentaton 1 
append the following division of the passage in Matthew : 

I. Si^s of the mdt r 4 \ot, xxiv. 4-14. 
a. More remote signs, the beginning ef semnus^ fSfblrtep, 4 - 3 . 

A More immediate signs, the actu^ sorrows, 9-X4. 

11 . The end^ WXof, itself, xxiv. 15-25, 46. • 

a. Its commencement with the destruction of Jerusalem, and the great tribulatim 
Which accompanies it, 15-28. 

A Its 'CttimiiuUihg point : the advent of the Messiah, together with the assembling of 
his elect, 29-31. (Here follow retrospective observations and warnings, wv* 
32-xxv. 3a> 

A Oose of the rAot with the messianic judgment, 31-46* 

* yom Zweeh jesu und seiner Jttngcr, s. 184, 201 ff., 207 ff. 
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Christianity ; hence it is natural that exegetists should endeavour by all means 
to obviate them. And as the whole difficulty consists in Jesus having appar- 
ently placed an event now long past, in immediate chronological connexion 
with one still future, three expedients are possible : either to deny that Jesus 
in part spoke of something now past, and to allege that he spoke solely of 
what is still future ; or to deny that a part of his discourse relates to some- 
j thing still future, and thus to refer the entire prediction to what is already 
! lying in the past ; or lastly, to admit that the discourse of Jesus does indeed 
! partly refer to something which is stfll future to us, but either to deny that he 
places the two series of events in immediate chronological succession, or to 
maintain that he has also noticed what is intermediate. 

Some of the Fathers of the Church, as Irenaeiis and Hilary — ^yet living in 
the primitive expectation of the return of Christ, and at the same time not so 
practised in regular exegesis, as to be incapable of overlooking certain diffi- 
culties attendant on a desirable interpretation — referred the entire prediction, 
from its commencement in Matt. xxiv. to its end in Matt, xxv., to the still 
future return of Christ to judgment.^ But as this interpretation admits that 
Jesus in the commencement of his discourse uses the destruction of Jerusalem 
as a type of the final catastrophe, it virtually nullifies itself. For what does 
that admission signify, but that the discourse of Jesus, in the first instance, 
produces the impression that he spoke of the destruction of Jerusalem, i.e. of 
something now past, and that only more extended reflection and combination 
can give it a relation to something still lying in futurity? 

To modern rationalism, based as it was on naturalistic principles, the, hope 
of the second advent of Christ was in every form annihilated. Hence, not 
scrupling at any exegetical violence for the sake of removing from scripture 
what was discordant with its preconceived system, it threw itself on the oppo- 
site side, and hazarded the attempt to refer the discourses in question, in their 
entire tenor, solely to the destruction of Jerusalem, and the events which 
immediately preceded and followed it.* According to this interpretation, the 
end spoken of is only the cessation of the Judeo-Gentile economy of the 
world ; what is said of the advent of Christ in the clouds, is only a figurative 
description of the promulgation and triumph of his doctrine ; the assembling 
of the nations to judgment, and the sending of some into blessedness, and 
others into condemnation, is an image of the happy consequences which 
would result from embracing the doctrine and cause of Jesus, and the evil 
consequences attendant on indifference or hostility to them. But in this 
explanation there is a want of similarity between the symbols and the ideas 
represented, which is not only unprecedented in itself, but particularly incon- 
ceivable in this case ; since Jesus is here addressing minds of Jewish culture, 
and must therefore be aware that what he said of the Messiah's advent in the 
clouds, of the judgment, and the end of the existing period of the world, 
would be understood in the most literal sense. 

It thus appears that the discourse of Jesus will not as a whole, admit of 
being referred either to the destruction of the Jewish state, or to the events at 
the end of the world j it would therefore be necessarily referred to something 
distinct from both, if this twofold impossibility adhered alike to all its parts. But 
the case is not so ; for ^yhile, on the one hand, what is said Matt. xxiv. a, 3, 
15 ff. of the devastation of the temple, cannot be referred to the end of the 

• The former adv, ham^ v. 25 ; the latter, Comm, ia Matth. in loc. Compare on the 
different interpretations of this passage the list in Schott, Camnuntarim in eos /. Chn ser^ 
mnes^ qui de rediin eJUs ad jutucium^gufd, p. 73 ff. 

* Bahrdt., Uebersetsung dcs N. T., i, s. I103, 3te Ausg. ; Eckermann, Handb. dcr Gian- 
benslehre, 2, s. 579, 3 » s- 427 » 437 . 709 ff ; and others in Schott, nt snp, 
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world : on the other hand, what is predicted xxv, 31 ff. of the judgment to be 
held by the Son of Man, will not suit the destruction of Jerusalem. ^ 
according to this, in the earlier part of the discourse of Jesus, the destruction 
of Jerusalem is the predominant subject, but in the subsequent part, the end 
of all things : it is possible to make a division, so as to refer the former to the 
more proximate event, the latter to the more remote one. This is the middle 
path which has been taken by the majority of modern exegetists, and here the 
only question is : where is the partition to be made? As it must present a 
space of time within which the whole period from the destruction of Jerusalem 
to the last day may be supposed to fall, and which therefore would include 
many centuries, it must, one would think, be plainly indicated, so as to be 
easily and unanimously found. It is no good augury for the plan, that this 
unanimity does not exist, — that, on the contrary, the required division is made 
in widely different parts of the discourse of Jesus. 

Thus much on the one hand appeared to be decided : that at least the 
close of the 25th chapter, from v. 31, with its description of the solemn 
tribunal which the Messiah, surrounded by his angels, would hold over all 
nations, cannot be referred to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. Hence 
many theologians believed that they could fix the boundary here, retaining the 
relation to the end of the Jewish state until xxv. 30, and at this point making 
the transition to the end of the world.® On the very first glance at this ex- 
planation, it must appear strange that the great chasm which it supposes to 
exist between v. 30 and 31, is marked simply by a 8c. Moreover, not only 
are the darkening of the sun and moon, earthquakes, and falling of the stars, 
understood as a mere image of the subversion of the Jewish state and wor- 
ship ; but when xxiv. 31, it is said of the Messiah, that he will in the 
clouds, this is supposed to mean, invisibly ; ndlA pmver — only observable by 
the effects he produces ; with great glory — with such as consists in the con- 
clusions which may be drawn from those effects j while the angels who gather 
together the nations by the sound of the trumpet, are supposed to represent 
the apostles preaching the gospel.® Quite erroneously, appeal is made, in 
support of this merely figurative meaning, to the prophetic pictures of the 
divine day of judgment, Isa, xiii. 9 ff., xxiv. 18 ff. ; Jer. iv. 23 f. ; Ezek, 
xxxii. 7 ff. ; Joel iii. 3 ff. ; Amos viii, 9 ; farther, to descriptions such as 
Judges v. 20 ; Acts ii., xvii. ff. In those prophetic passages, real eclipses of 
the sun and moon, earthquakes, and the like, are intended, and are described 
as prodigies which will accompany the predicted catastrophe ; the son^ of 
Deborah, again, celebrates a real participation of heaven in the battle against 
Sisera, a participation which in the narrative, iv. 15, is ascribed to God him- 
self, in th& song, to his heavenly hosts ; lastly, Peter expects, that the out- 
pouring of the spirit will be succeeded by the appearances in the heavens^ 
promised among the signs of the great day of the Lord. 

The attempt to effect a division near the end of the discourse, at xxv. 30^ 
failing, from its rendering much that goes before incapable of explanation ^ 
the next expedient is to retreat as far towards the commencement as possible, 
by considering how far it is inevitable to recognise a relation to the immediate 
future. The first resting place is after xxiv. 28 ; for what is said, up to this 
point, of war and other calamities, of the abomination in the temple, of the 

® This is the opiolen of Lightfoot, in loc., Flatt, Comm, de noiiom vocis fiaotkdnt rOr 
atfpaoSw, in Velthttsen^s titxid A* Samntlung 2, 461 ff. i Jahn, Erkliirttng der wcissagengen 
Jcsu von der W.. fti Arr^fiiv. 9. T tt. and others, 

cited in Schott, s. 75 1 . , 

J Thus especially Jahn, in the treatise above cited. 

^ Kern, HhupitEatsiftchan 4 cr evang- Gescbichtc, TUb. i^tschr* 2, a 140 ff* 
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necessity for speedy flight, in order to escape unprecedented misery, cannot 
be divested of a reference to the destruction of Jerusalem without the greatest 
violence : while what follows concerning the appearance of the Son of Man 
in the clouds, etc, just as imperatively demands an application to the last 
^y.^ But in the first place, it appears incomprehensible how the enormous 
interval, which on this explanation also is supposed to- fall between the one 
portion of the discourse and the other, can be introduced between two verses,, 
of all others, which Matthew connects by an adverb expressive of the shortest 
possible time (cMccoc). It has been sought to remove this inconvenience by 
the assertion that €l 0 €m does not here signify the quick succession of the one 
incident on the other, but only the unexpected occurrence of an event, and 
that consequently, what is here said amounts merely to this ; suddenly, at 
some i^eriod (how distant is undetermined) after the calamities attendant on 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the Messiah will visibly appear. Such an inter- 
pretation of €v 9 im is, as Olshausen correctly perceives, merely a desperate 
resource : but even were it otherwise, it would afford no real aid, since not 
only does Mark in his parallel passage, v. 24, by the w^ords, in those days^ 
after that tribulation^ cv cKcivats rats ‘qfUpais /Jicra rtfv BXxyf/iv ineivTp^y place the 
events which he proceeds to mention in uninterrupted chronological succession 
with those which he had before detailed; but also, shortly after this point in 
each of the narratives (Matt. v. 34 parall.), we find the assurance that all this 
will be witnessed by the existing generation. As thus the opinion, that from 
v. 29, everything relates to the return of Christ to judge the world, was 
tlireatened with annihilation by v. 34 ; the word ycvca, as the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragmentist^ complains, was put to the torture, that it might cease to bear 
witness against this mode of division. At one time it is made to signify the 
Jewish nation at another the adherents of Jesus and of both the one 
and the other Jesus is supposed to say that it will (how many generations 
hence being left uncertain) be still in existence on the arrival of that cata- 
strophe. So to explain the verse in question, that it may not contain a 
determination of time, is even maintained to be necessary on a consideration 
uf the context, v. 35 : for as in this Jesus declares it impossible to determine 
the period of that catastrophe, he cannot immediately before have given such 
a determination, in the assurance that his cotemporaries would yet live to see 
all of which he had been speaking. But this alleged necessity so to interpret 
the word ycvca, has long been dissipated by the distinction between an inexact 
indication of the space of time, beyond which the event will not be deferred 
(ycyca), and the precise determination of the epoch (rjpipa kcu &pa) at which it 
will occur ; the former Jesus gives, the latter he declares himself unable to 
give.^* ** But the very possibility of interpreting yevca in the above manner 
vanishes, when it is considered, that in connexion with a verb of time, and 
without anything to imply a special application, yevca cannot have any other 
than its original sense : i.e. generation^ age \ that in a passage aiming to 
determine the signs of the Messiah's advent, it would be very unsuitable to 
introduce a declaration which, instead of giving any information concerning 
the arrival of that catastrophe, should rather treat of the duration of the 
Jewish nation, or of the Christian community, of which nothing had^previously 
been said; that, moreover, already at v. 33, in the words orav 

iravra ravra, yivonyKcrc k. r. X., Ye, when ye shall see all these things, know^ 

• Thus Storr, Opusc. acad. 3, s. 34 fi. ; Paulus, cxeg. Handb. 3, a, s. 346 f. 40a f. 

• Ut sup. s. 188., 

Storr, ut sup. s. 39, 116 ff. 

Paulus, in loc. 

** Vtd. Kuinol in Malt, s. 649, 
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is presupposed that the parties addressed would wLness the approach 
of the event in question ; and lastly, that in another passage (Matt xvi, 28 
parall.) the certainty of living to see the coming of the Son of man is asserted 
not simply of Ms generation^ ytvek aun;, but of some standing here^ riw roiv 
5 Se iartjKOTiav^ whereby it is shown in the most decisive manner, that in the 
present passage also, Jesus intended by the above expression the race of his 
cotemporaries, who were not to have become extinct before that catastrophe 
should occur.'® Unable to deny this, and yet anxious to separate as widely 
as possible the end of the world here announced, and the age of Jesus, others 
would find in the declaration before us nothing more than this : the events 
hitherto described will Ifegin to be fulfilled in the present age, though their 
complete fulfilment may yet be deferred many centuries.'* But when already 
at V. 8 the subject is said to be the beginning of the tribulation, while from 
V. 14 we have a description of the end of the present period of the world, 
which that tribulation would introduce, and it is here (v. 34) said, the existing 
generation shall not pass away, cco? av Trai^ra ravra yeVr/rat, uuiU all these things 
be fulfilled : we must inevitably understand by iravra ravra, all these things^ 
not merely the beginning, but also the last-mentioned events at the end of the 
world. 

Thus there is still at v. 34 something which must be referred to an event 
very near to the time of Jesus : hence the discourse of Jesus cannot from so 
early a point as v. 29, refer to the end of the world, an epoch so far distant ; 
and the division must be made somewhat farther on, after v. 35 or 42.'® But 
on this plan, expressions are thrown into the first part of the discourse, which 
resist the assigned application to the time of the destruction of Jerusalem ; — 
the glorious advent of Christ in the clouds, and the assembling of all nations 
by angels (v. 30 f.) must be regarded as the same extravagant figures, which 
formerly forbade our acceptance of another mode of division. 

Thus the declaration v. 34 which, together with the preceding symbolical 
discourse on the fig tree (v. 32 f.), and the appended asseveration (v. 35), 
must refer to a very near event, has, both before and after it, expressions which 
can only relate to the more distant catastrophe : hence it has appeared to some 
as a sort of oasis in the discourse, having a sense isolated from the immediate 
context. Schott, for instance, supposes that, up to v. 26, Jesus had been 
speaking of the destruction of Jerusalem ; that at v. 27 he does indeed make 
a transition to the events at the end of the present period of the world ; but 
that at v. 32, he reverts to the original subject, the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
and only at v. 36 proceeds again to speak of the end of the world.'® But this 
is to hew the text in pieces, out of desperation. Jesus cannot possibly have 
spoken with so little order and coherence ; still less can he have so linked his 
sentences together as to give no intimation of such abrupt transitions. 

Comp, the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, ot sup. s. 190 fT. Schott, ut sup. 5. 127 ff. 

Kem, ut sup. s. 141 f. That Jesus conceived the epoch at which he spoke to bo 
separated firom the end of the world by a far longer inteml than would elapse before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Kern thinks he can prove in the shortest way from v. 14, of the 
a4th chapter of Matthew, where Jesus says, And this gospel of the kingdom shall hi Reached 
in all the wrld for a witness unto all nations^ and then shall the end come. For such a 
promulgation of Christianity, he thinks* it is ** beyond contradi^'tion ” that a far lon^r space 
of time than these few lustrums would be requisite. As it happens, the apostle Paul himself 
presents the contradiction, when he presents the gospel as having been already preadhed to 
that extent before the destruction of Jerusalem, e.g. Col. i 5 : raiJ ciktyy«Moy, (6) toU 
Torr^ — toQ io riott ’T mion. rf hrb ria ebpas^p* 

Comp. Ktm, x. 13. i 

The former is chosen by Stisldhd. vcfmischte Aufsatzflu a. 00 fill ; the latter by Kuiiib 4 
teMatth.,p.6s3ff* 

See luB Commentarlus, in loc, ^ ^ 
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Nor is this imputed to him by the most recent critics. , According to them^ 
it is the Evangelist who has joined together, not in the best order, distinct 
and heterogeneous declarations of Jesus. Matthew, indeed, admits Schulz, 
imagined that these discourses were spoken without intermission, and only 
arbitrariness and violence can in this respect sever them from each other ; 
but hardly^ did Jesus himself deliver them in this consecutive manner, and 
with this imprint of unity.U The various phases of his coming, thinks* 
Sieffcrt, his figurative appearance at the destruction of Jerusalem, and his 
literal appearance at the last day, though they may not have been expressly 
discriminated, were certainly not positively connected by Jesus ; but subjects 
which he spoke of in succession were, from their obscurity, confused together 
by the Evangelist.^* And as in this instance there recurs the difference 
between Matthew and Luke, that what Matthew represents as being spoken 
on a single occasion, Luke distributes into separate discourses ; to which it is 
also to be added, that much of what Matthew gives, Luke either has not, or 
has it in a different form : therefore Schleiermacber^* believed himself war- 
ranted to rectify the composition of Matthew by that of Luke, and to maintain 
that while in Luke the two separate discourses, xvii. 22 ff. and xxi. 5 ff., have 
each their appropriate connexion and their indubitable application, in Matthew 
(chap. xxiv. and xxv.), by the blending of those two discourses, and the 
introduction of portions of other discourses, the connexion is destroyed, and 
the application obscured. According to this, the discourse, Luke xxi., taken 
alone, contains nothing which outsteps the reference to the capture of Jeru- 
salem and the accompanying events. Yet here also (v. 27) we find the 
declaration, Then shall they see the Son of Man coming in a cloudy tot€ oi^ovrai 
TOP vlop Tov dvfipwrov ipxd/ii€vop cv vetfiihf } ; and when Schleiermacher explains 
this as a mere image representing the revelation of the religious significance 
of the political and natural events before described, he falls into a violence of 
interpretation which overturns his entire opinion as to the mutual relation of 
these accounts. If, then, in the connexion of the end of all things with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, Matthew by no means stands alone, but is coun- 
tenanced by Luke — to say nothing of ’Mark, whose account in this instance 
is an extract from Matthew ; we may, it is true, conclude, that as in other 
discourses of Jesus, so perhaps in this also, many things which were uttered 
at different times are associated ; but there is nothing to warrant the supposi- 
tion, that precisely what relates to the two events, which in our idea are so 
remote from each other, is the foreign matter, especially since we see, from 
the unanimous representation of the remaining New Testament writings, that 
the primitive church expected, as a speedy is^ue, the return of Christ, together 
with the end of the present period of the world (i Cor, x. ii, xv. 51 ; PhiL 
iv. 5 ; I Thess. iv, 15 ff . ; James v, 8 ; i Pet. iv. 7 ; 1 John ii. 18 j Rev. i. i, 
3, iiL 11, xxii. 7, 10, 12, 20). 

Thus it is impossible to evade the acknowledgment, that in this discourse, 
if we do not mutilate it to suit our own views, Jesus at first speaks of the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and farther on and until the close, of his return at 
the end of all things, and that he places the two events in immediate 
connexion. There remains, therefore, but one expedient for vindicating the 
correctness of his announcement, namely, on the one hand, to assign tho 
coming of which he speaks to the future, but, on the other hand, to bring it 
at the same time into the present— instead of a merely future, to make it at 

W Ueber das Aben^piahl, s. 315 f. ^ 

Ueber dea Ursprung des ersten kanon. Evangel., s. 119 ff. Also Weisse, ut sup^ 

^ Ueber den Lukas, s. 215 ff., 265 ff. Here also his opinion is approved by Neander*. 
a. 562. 
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|)erpetual corp'»-r. The whole history of the world, it is said, since the first 
appearance of v^hrist, is an invisible return on his part, a spiritual judgment 
which be holds over mankind. Of this, the destruction of Jerusalem (in our 
passage until v. 28) is only the first act ; in immediate succession (cv^m, v. 
2g ff.) comes the revolution effected among mankind by the publication of the 
gospel ; a revolution which is to be carried on in a series of acts and epochs, 
ointil the end of all things, when the judgment gradually effected in the history 
of the world, will be made known by an all-comprehending, final revelation.*® 
But the famous utterance of the poet,® spoken from the inmost depth of 
modern conviction, is ill-adapted to become the key of a discourse, which 
more than any other has its root in the point of view proper to the ancient 
world. To regard the judgment of the world, the coming of Christ, as some- 
thing successive, is a mode of conception in the most direct opposition to that 
of the New Testament. The very expressions by which it designates that 
catastrophe, as /Aa/ day or the last day^ cicciViy or co-xan; 17/Acpa, show that it is 
to be thought of as momentary ; the crvvrcXcia toC atwvo?, end of the age (v. 3), 
concerning the signs of which the apostles inquire, and which Jesus elsewhere 
(Matt. xiii. 39) represents under the image of the harvest, can only be the 
final close of the course of the world, not something which is gradually 
effected during this course; when Jesus compares his coming to lightning 
(xxiv. 27), and to the entrance of the thief in the night (v. 43), he represents 
it as one sudden event, and not as a series of events.®^ If we consider in 
addition to this the extravagant figures, which it is not less necessary to 
suppose on this interpretation, than on the above-mentioned reference of the 
24th chapter to the destruction of Jerusalem,®* it will appear necessary to 
abstain from this expedient, as from all the previous ones. 

Thus the last attempt to discover in the discourse before us the immense 
interval which, looking from our position in the present day, is fixed between 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the end of all things, having failed; we are 
taught practically that that interval lies only in our own conception, which we are 
not justified in introducing into the text And when we consider that we owe 
our idea of that interval only to the experience of many centuries, which have 
elapsed since the destruction of Jerusalem ; it cannot be difficult to us to 
imagine how the author of this discourse, who had not had this experience, 
might entertain the belief that shortly after the fall of the Jewish sanctuary, 
the world itself, of which, in the Jewish idea, that sanctuary was the centre, 
would also come to an end, and the Messiah appear in judgment 

Olshausen, bibl. Comm, i, s. 86 j*; Kem, ut sup. s. 138 ff. Comp. Steudel Glaubensl. 
s. 479 ff- 

f* ** Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht : ” Schiller. Tr.J 

» Comp, especially Weizel, die Zeit des jungsten Tags u. s. f. in den Studien der evang. 
Geistlichkeit Wurtembergs, 9, 2, s. 140 ff., if. 

** According to Kern, the appearing of the Son of Man in the clouds, stoifies “ the 
manifestation'Uf eveiything which forms so great an epoch in the development of the history 
of mankind, that from it, the agency of Christ, who is the governing power in the history 
mankind, may be as clearly recognised as if the sign of Christ were seen in the heavens. 
The mourning of all the trlto of me earth is to be understood of the sorrow with which men 
will be visited, owing to the Jud^entp fcplettf which accompanies the propagation of the 
kingdom of Christ, as consisting in an expulsion of ungodliness out of the world, and the 
annihilation of the old man*'^ Still further does Weisse allow himself to be carried away by 
the allegoriring propensity s Christ “commiserates those who are with child and whodve 
sack, i.e. those who would still labour, and produce in the old order of things ; he farther 
pities those whose flight falls in the winter, te. in a rude, inhospitable perioch which bears 
no fruit for the spixU/’ (Die evai$. Gesch. a, s. 59a*) 
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ORIGIN OF THB DISCOURSES ON THE SECOND ADVENT. 

The result just obtained involves a consequence, to avoid which has been 
the object of all the futile attempts at explanation hitherto examined: if| 
namely, Jesus conceived and declared that the fall of the Jewish sanctus^ 
would be shortly followed by his visible return and the end of the world, while 
it is now nearly 1800 years since the one catastrophe, and yet the other has 
not arrived; it follows that in this particular he was mistaken. Hence 
expositors, who so far yield to exegetical evidence, as to agree with us in the 
above conclusion concerning the meaning of the discourse before us, seek 
from dogmatical considerations to evade this legitimate consequence. 

Hengstenberg, as is well known, has advanced, in relation to the history of 
the Hebrew prophets, the following theory, which has met with approval from 
other expositors. To the spiritual vision of these men, he says, future things 
presented themselves not so much through the medium of time as of space — 
as it were, in great pictures ; and thus, as is the case in paintings or perspective 
views, the most distant object often appeared to them to stand immediately 
behind the nearest, foreground and background being intermingled with each 
other : and this theory of a perspective vision we are to apply to Jesus, es- 
pecially in regard to the discourse in question.^ But we may here cite the 
appropriate remark of Paulus,* that as one, who in a perspective externally 
presented, does not know how to distinguish distances, labours under an 
optical delusion, i.e. errs : so likewise in an internal perspective of ideas, if 
such there be, the disregard of distances must be pronounced an error ; con- 
sequently this theory does not show that the above men did not err, but rather 
explains how they easily might err. 

Even Olshausen considers this theory, which he elsewhere adopts, in- 
sufficient in the present case to remove all appearance of error on the part of 
Jesus ; and he therefore seeks to derive special grounds of justification, from 
the particular nature of the event predicted,* In the first place he regards it 
as indispensable to the full moral influence of the doctrine of Christ’s return, 
that this catastrophe should be regarded as possible, nay probable, at any 
moment This consideration may indeed justify such enunciations as Matt, 
xxiv. 37 if., where Jesus admonishes to watchfulness, because no one can 
know how soon the decisive moment may arrive ; but by no means such as 
xxiv. 34, where he declares that ivithin the term of the existing generation, all 
will be fulfilled. For one whose mind is in a healthy state, conceives the 
possible as possible, the probable as probable ; and if he wishes to abide 
by the truth, he so exhibits them to others : he, on the contrary, by whom the 
merely possible or probable is conceived as the real, is under a mistake ; and 
he who, without so conceiving it himself, yet for a nioral or religious object, 
so represents it to others, permits himself to use a pious fraud Olshausen 
further avails himself of a position already noticed,, namely, that the opinion 
that the advent of Christ is at hand, is a true one, inasmuch as the entire 
history of the world is a coming of Christ ; though not so as to exclude his 
final coming at the end of all things. But if it is proved that Jesus represented 
his literal, final coming as near at hand, while, in fact, only his figurative per- 
petual coming occurred in the period indicated : he has confused these two 

* Hengstenberg, Christologie des A. T., 1, a, s. 305 

* Exeg. Handb. 3, a, s. 403. Comp, also Kem, Hauptthatsachen, ut sap. a, 137. 

* BibL Comm, i, s. 86$ ff. 
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modes of his coming. The last argument which Olshausen adduces — that 
because the acceleration or delay of the return of Christ depends on the con- 
duct of men, consequently on their free-will, his prophecy is only to be under- 
stood conditionally— stands or falls with the first ; for to represent something 
conditional as unconditional is to create a false impression. 

Sieffert, likewise, regards the grounds on which Olshausen seeks to free the 
assertions of Jesus concerning his return from the imputation of error, as in- 
adequate j nevertheless he holds it an impossibility to the Christian con- 
sciousness, to ascribe an erroneous expectation to Jesus.^ In no case would 
this furnish a warrant, arbitrarily to sever from each other those elements in 
the discourse of Jesus which refer to the nearer event, from those which in 
our view refer to the more remote one : rather, if we had reasons for holding 
such an error on the part of Jesus inconceivable, we must deny in general 
that the discourses on the second advent, in which those two sets of materials 
are so inextricably interwoven, originated with him. But, looking from the 
orthodox point of view, the question is not ; what will it satisfy the Christian 
consciousness of the present day to believe or not to believe concerning 
Christ ? but, what stands written concerning Christ ? and to this the above 
consciousness must accommodate itself as it best may. Considering the sub- 
ject rationally, however, a feeling resting on presuppositions, such as the so- 
called Christian consciousness, has no voice in matters of science ; and as 
often as it seeks to intermeddle with them, is to be reduced to order by the 
simple reprimand : mulier taceat in ealesid / ^ 

But have we no other grounds for questioning that Jesus really uttered the 
predictions contained in Matt xxiv. and xxv. parall. ? In pursuing this in- 
quiry, we may first take our stand on the assertion of supranaturalistic theo- 
logians, that what Jesus here predicts, he could not know in the natural way 
of reasonable calculation, but only in a supernatural manner.® Even the main 
fact, that the temple would be destroyed and Jerusalem laid waste, could not, 
according to this opinion, be so certainly foreknown. Who could conjecture, 
it is asked, that the Jews would carry their frantic obstinacy so far as to render 
such an issue inevitable ? Who could calculate, that precisely such emperors, 
would send such procurators, as would provoke insurrection by their baseness 
and pusillanimity ? Still more remarkable is it, that many particular incidents 
which Jesus foretold actually occurred. The wars, pestilence, earthquakes, 
famines, which he prophesied, may be shown in the history of the succeeding 
times ; the persecution of his followers really took place ; the prediction that 
there would be false prophets, and even such as would, by promises of 
miracles, allure the people into -the wilderness (Matt, xxiv, ii, 24 if. parall.), 
may be compared with a strikingly similar passage from Josephus, describing 
the last times of the Jewish state the encompassing of Jerusalem with 
armies, mentioned by Luke, with the trench, which he elsewhere (xix, 
43 f.) speaks of as being cast about the city, may be recognized in the circum- 
stance recorded by Josephus, that Titus caused Jerusalem to be enclosed by 
a wall ; ® lastly it may also excite astonishment that the declarations, there shall 

not ife left one stone upon another, ovk a^cdijorcrac Xlffof iiri in relation to 

/ 

* Ueber den Ursprtmg u. & s* 119^ Weisse advances a sigiilar opinion, ut sup. 

® Compare also my Streitschri/ten, i, i, conclusion. 

® Coiup. e.g. Grata, Cnmm. aum Matth. 2, 444 fif. 

^ Antid. XX, viii. 6 (comp. bell. jnd. ii. xiii. 4.) ; And now these impostors and deceivers 
persuaded the muMtude te follow them into ike wilderness, and pretended that they would 
exhibit manifea wonders and signs that should he porforfned hy the providence cf God And 
many that were prevmkd on oy them, s^ered the punishments of their foUy ; for Felise 
them kkh, and then punished thm. 

• Bai. jud. V. xii. ^ , 
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the temple^ and shall lay thee even with the graund, i&affnoM crc, (Luke 
xix. 44X iti relation to the city, were fulfilled to the letter.^ 

When on the orthodox point of view, from the impossibility of foreseeing 
such particulars in a natural manner, it is concluded that Jesus had a super- 
natural insight into the future ; this conclusion is here attended not only with 
the same difficulty as above, in connection with the announcement of his 
death and resurrection, but with another also. In the first place, according 
to Matthew (xxiv. 15), and Mark (xiii. 14), Jesus represented the first stage of 
the catastrophe as a fulfilment of the prophecy of Daniel concerning an 
abomination of desolation^ and consequently referred Dan. ix. 27 (comp. xi. 31, 
xii. ii) to an event at the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans. For 
what Paulus maintains, — ^namely, that Jesus here only borrows an expression 
from Daniel, without regarding that declaration of the prophet as a prophecy 
concerning something which in his time (the time of Jesus) was still future^ 
is here rendered especially inconceivable by the addition : let him that readeth 
understand. Now it may be regarded as an established point in the modem 
criticism and explanation of the Old Testament, that the above passages in 
Daniel have reference to the desecration of the temple by Antiochus 
Epiphanes ; consequently, the interpretation of them which the Evangelists 
here lend to Jesus is a false one. But to proceed to the difficulty which is 
peculiar to the prophecy in Matt, xxiv., xxv. ; only one side of it, that relating 
to Jerusalem, has been fulfilled ; the other, that relating to the return of 
Jesus and the end of the world, remains unfulfilled. Such a half-true prophecy 
as this cannot have been drawn by Jesus from his higher nature, and he must 
have been left in this matter to his human faculties. But that he should 
be able, by means of these, to foresee a result, dependent on so many for- 
tuities as was the destruction of Jerusalem, with its particular circumstances, 
appears inconceivable ; and hence the conjecture arises, that these discourses, 
in the definiteness which they now possess, were not uttered prior to the 
issue, consequently not by Jesus, but that they may have been put into his 
mouth as prophecies after the issue. Thu& Kaiser, for example, is of opinion 
that Jesus threatened a terrible fate to the temple and the nation by means of 
the Romans, conditionally, in case the nation did not accept salvation from 
the Messiah, and described this fate in prophetic types ; but that the uncon- 
ditional form and the more precise delineations were given to his discourse 
post eventum. Credner also infers, from the circumstances, that incidents ac- 
companying the destruction of Jerusalem are put into the mouth of Jesus as 
prophecies, that the three first gospels cannot have been composed before this 
event.^^ It must certainly be supposed that the prophecy, as we have it in 
the two first gospels, was formed immediately after or even during the issue, 
since here the appearance of the Messiah is predicted as an event that would 
immediately succeed the fall of Jerusalem, which in later years could no longer 
be the expectation. As this immediate chronological connexion of the two 
catastrophes is not so expressly made by Luke, it has been supposed that this 
Evangelist gives the prophecy as it was modified by experience, that the 
Messiah’s advent and the end of the world had in nowise followed close on 
the destniction of Jerusalem.'^ 

In opposition to these two opinions, that the prophecy in question had a 


• Mote ample comparisons of the results mentioned by Josephus and others, with the 
prophecy,seeittCredner, Einleit. in das N.T, 1,8. 207. 

w Bertholdt, Daniel iibersctzt und erklart, 2, s. 668 AT. j Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, a, s, 
340 1 ; De Wette, Einleit in das A, T,, § 254 ff. 

Kaiser, bibl. TheoL i, s. 247 ; Credner, Einl. in das N. T. t, s. 206 f. 
w De Wette, Einl. in das N. T., $ 97 f Exeg. Handb. r, i, s. 204, t, a, s. 103, 
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sttpemataral sourcei and that it was only made after the issue ; it is 6ought» 
in a third quarter, to show that what is here predicted, Jesus might really have 
known in a natural way.^^ While, on the one hand, it is held in the highest 
degree astonishing that the result should have so closely corresponded witli 
the most minute features of the prophecy of Jesus ; on the other hand, there 
are expositors by whom this correspondence is called in question. TAe 
encompassing of Jerusalem with armies^ say they, is precisely what Titus, 
according to Josephus, pronounces impossible to be eifected;^^ it is pre- 
dicted that a trench would be cast about the city, while Josephus in- 
forms us, that after the first attempt at forming an embankment had been 
rendered useless, by an act of incendiarism on the part of the besieged, 
Titus desisted from his scheme; of false Messiahs, arising in the interval 
between the death of Jesus and the destruction of Jerusalem, histoiy says 
nothing ; the commotions among nations, and the natural phenomena, in that 
period, are far from being so important as they are here represented ; but 
above all, in these prophecies, especially as they are given in Matthew and 
Mark, it is not the destruction of Jerusalem which is predicted, but solely 
that of the temple : plain divergencies of the prophecy from the result, which 
would not exist, if either a supernatural glance into the future, or a vatidnium 
post eventum were concerned. 

According to these theologians, we are on the wrong track in seeking the 
counterpart of these prophecies forwards, in the result; since it was back- 
wards, on types presented in the past, that the authors looked. A mass of 
such types was furnished by the Jewish conception of the circumstances which 
would precede the advent of the Messiah. False prophets and Messiahs, 
war, famine and pestilence, earthquakes and commotions in the heavens, 
prevalent corruption of manners, persecution of the faithful servants of 
Jehovah, were held to be the immediate harbingers of the messianic kingdom. 
Moreover, in the prophets there are descriptions of the tribulation which 
would presage and accompany the day of the coming of Jehovah (Isa. xiii. 
9 IF. ; Joel i. 15, ii. i ff. 10 fF., iii. 3 fF., iv. 15 f. ; Zeph. i. 14 If. ; Hagg, ii. 
7 ; Zech. xiv. i ff. ; Mai. iii. i fif), or which would precede the messianic 
kingdom of the saints (Dan. viL-xii.), as also expressions in later Jewish 
writings,^^ so analogous with our evangelical prediction, as to put it teyond 
question, that the description which it gives of the time of the Messiah’s 
advent is drawn from a circle of ideas which had long been current among 
the Jews. 

Another question is, whether the principal feature in the picture before us,^ 
the destruction of the temple "and the devastation of Jerusalem, as introduc- 
tory to the coming of the Messiah, may also be shown to have made part of 
the popular conception in the time of Jesus. In Jewish writings we find the 
notion, that the birth of the Messiah would coincide with the destruction of 
the sanctuary : but this idea was obviously first formed after the ^11 of the 
temple, in orier that a fountain of consolation might spring out of the lowest 
depth of misery. Josephus finds in Daniel, together with what relates to 
Antiochus, a prophecy of the annihilation of the Jewish state by the 
Komans t but as this is not the primary object in any of the visions in 

fv 

** Paiilus, Fritxsche, De Wette in loc, 

** B. }. y. xii. I : To encompass the whole city round with Ms army^ was not very easy^ 
by rmou of its fuagnUude and the difficulty of the situation; aiul on other accounts 
dangerous. 

^ if£, xU. X. 

w Via. SchoUgen, a, s. $09 If. ; Bertholdt, 1 13 ; Scbinidt, Biblioth. i, s. 24 ff. 

« Vid. Sjchottgch, a, s. 525 f, 

An^, i X. yi. 7v After having inteqnreted the little of Antiochus, he briefly 
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Daniel, Josephus might first make this interpretation after the issue, in whieh 
case it would prove nothing as to the time of Jesus. Nevertheless, it is 
conceivable, that already in the time of Jesus, the Jews might attribute to 
the prophecies of Daniel a reference to events yet future, although these 
prophecies in fact related to a far earlier period ; and they might do so on 
the same grounds as those on which the Christians of the present age still 
look forward to the full realization of Matt xxiv. and xxv. As immediately 
after the fall of the kingdom made of iron mixed with clay, and of the horn 
that speaks blasphemies and makes war against the saints, the coming of the 
Son of man in the clouds, and the commencement of the everlasting kingdom 
of the saints, is prophesied, while this result had not by any means succeeded 
the defeat of Antiochus : there was an inducement still to look to the future, 
not only for the heavenly kingdom, but also, since they were made immedi- 
ately to precede it, for the calamities caused by the kingdom of iron and clay; 
among which calamities, by analogy with what was predicted of the horn, 
the desecration of the temple was conspicuous. But while the prophecy in 
Daniel includes only the desecration of the temple and the interruption of 
the worship, together with (the partial destruction of the city : in the dis* 
course before us complete destruction is predicted to the temple — and like- 
wise to the city, not merely in Luke, where the expressions are very marked, 
but undoubtedly in the two other Evangelists also, as appears to be indicated 
by the exhortation to hasty flight from the city ; — which prediction of total 
destruction, as it is not contained in the type, can apparently have been 
gathered only from the result. But in the first place, the description in 
Daniel with the expressions and (ix. 26 f., xii. 11), which the 

LXX. translates by 6pTj/*a»cr«, desolation^ and Sta^^ctpo), / destroy^ may easily be 
also understood of a total destruction ; and secondly, if once, in connexion 
with the sins of the nation, the temple and city had been destroyed and the 
people carried away captive, every enthusiastic Israelite, to whom the religious 
and moral condition of his fellow-countrymen appeared corrupt and irremedi- 
able, might thenceforth expect and predict a repetition of that former judgment. 
According to this, even those particulars in which, as we have seen in the 
foregoing section, Luke surpasses his fellow-narrators in definiteness, are not 
of a kind to oblige us to suppose, either a supernatural foreknowledge, or a 
vaticinium post eventum : on the contrary, all may be explained by a close 
consideration of what is narrated concerning the first destruction of Jerusalem 
in 2 Kings xxv. ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. ; and Jer. xxxix. 52. 

There is only one point which Jesus, as the^author of this discourse, could 
not have gathered from any types, but must have drawn entirely from himself; 
namely, the declaration that the catastrophe which he described would arrive 
within the present generation. This prediction we must hesitate to derive 
from a supernatural knowledge, for the reason, already noticed, that it is only 

adds : /n the very same manner Daniel also wrote concerning the government of the /Romans, 
and that our country should be made desolate by them. He doubtless supposed that the fourth, 
iron monarchy, Dan. ii. 40, represented the Romans, since, besides attributing it to a . 
dominion over all the earth, he explains its destruction by the stone as something still future, 
Ant. X. X. 4 : Daniel did also declare the meaning of the stone to the King ; but J do not think 
proper to relate ii?, since / have only undertaken to describe things past or things present^ but 
not things that are future. Now Daniel ii. 44 interprets the stone to mean the heavenly 
kingdom, which would destroy the iron one, but would itself endure for ever,— a messianic 
parucular, on which Josephus does not choose to dilate. But that, correctly interpreted, Am 
iron legs of the image signify the Macedonian empire, and the feet of iron mixed with day, 
the {Syrian empire which sprang^ out of the Macedonian, see De Wette, Einleit. in das N* T,, 

. .. 

Vid. Joseph., Antiq. xii. v. 
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half fulfilled : while the other side of the fact, the striking fulfilment of at least 
the one half of the prophecy, might incline us to distrust the supposition of a 
merely natural calculation, and to regard this determination of time as a 
feature introduced into the discourse of Jesus after the issue. Meanwhile, it 
is clear from the passages cited at the conclusion of the last section, that the 
apostles themselves expected the return of Christ to take place within their 
lifetime ; and it is not improbable that Jesus also believed that this event, 
together with the ruin of the city and temple, which according to Daniel was 
to precede it, was very near at hand. The more general part of the expecta- 
tion, namely, the appearing at some future time in the clouds of heaven, to 
awake the dead, to sit in judgment, and to found an everlasting kingdom, 
would necessarily, from a consideration of Daniel, where such a coming is 
ascribed to the Son of man, be contemplated by Jesus as a part of his own 
destiny, so soon as hg held himself to be the Messiah ; while, with regard to 
the time, it was natural that he should not conceive a very long interval as 
destined to elapse between his first messianic coming in humiliation, and his 
second, in glory. 

One objection to the genuineness of the synoptical discourses on the second 
advent, is yet in reserve ; it has, however, Jess weight in our point of view- 
than in that of the prevalent criticism of the gospels. This objection is de- 
rived from the absence of any detailed description of the second advent of 
Jesus in the Gospel of John,^^ It is true that the fundamental elements of the 
doctrine of Christ's return are plainly discoverable in the fourth gospel also.** 
Jesus therein ascribes to himself the offices of the future judgment and the 
awaking of the dead (John v. 21-30); which last is not indeed numbered 
among the concomitants of the advent of Christ in the synoptical gospels, but 
not seldom appears in that connexion elsewhere in the New Testament (e.g. 
1 Cor. XV. 23; 1 Thess. iv. 16). When Jesus, in the fourth gospel, some- 
times denies that he is come into the world for judgment (iii. 17, viii. 15, 
xii. 47), this refers only to his first presence on earth, and is limited by oppo- 
site declarations, in which he asserts that he is come into the world for judg- 
ment (ix. 39, comp. viii. 16), to the sense that the object of his mission is not 
to condemn but to save, and that his judgment is not individual or partial ; 
that it consists, not in an authoritative sentence proceeding subjectively from 
himself, but in an objective act proceeding from the intrinsic tendency of 
things, a doctrine which is significantly expressed in the declaration, that him 
who hears his word without believing he judges not, but the word^ which he 
has spoken^ shall judge him in the last day (o Aoyos, tv eXoA^cro, Kptvei airov iv 
T§ ia-x^jy 17/* W? xii* 4^)* Furtljer, when the Jesus of John's gospel says of 
the believer : ov he is net judged^ €15 Kplatv ovk ^ shall not 

tame into judgment (iii. z8, v. 24), this is to be understood of a judgment 
with a condemnatory issue ; when on the contraiy, it is said of the unbeliever ; 
^$17 KiKpitai^ he is judged already (iii. iS), this only means that the assigning 
of the merited lot to each is not reserved until the future judgment at the end 
of all things, since each one in his inward disposition bears within himself the 
&te which is his due. This does not exclude a future solemn act of judg- 
ment, wherein that which has at present only a latent existence will be made 
matter of awful revelation ; for in the very passage last quoted we find the 
consignment to condemnation, and elsewhere the awarding of future blessed- 
ness (v. 28 f., vi. 39 f., 54), associated with the last day and the resurrection. 

^ Vidi Ha*e, L. J,, % 130. 

** The passages bewring on this subject are collected and explained in Schott, Cmmm^ 
P* 364 if* Comp. LUcke, in loc. and Weizel, urchristl. Unsterblicbkeitslehre* 
•ittStbeTliMi. StuOien, 1836, $. 6a6ffr ,, 
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In like manner, Jesus says in Luke also, in the same connexion in which he 
describes his return as a still future, external catastrophe, xvii. 20 f. : The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation ; neither shall ih^ say, lo here / or^ 
lo there / for behold the kingdom of God is within you. A certain interpreta- 
tion of the words uttered by the Jesus of John*s gospel, supposes him even to 
intimate that his return was not far distant. The expressions already men- 
tioned in the farewell discourses, in which Jesus promises his disciples not to 
leave them comfortless, but, after having gone to the Father, shortly (xvi. 16) 
to come again to them (xiv. 3, 18), are not seldom understood of the return 
of Christ at the last day ; ** but when we hear Jesus say of this same return, 
that he will therein reveal himself only to his disciples, and not to the world 
^xiv. 19, comp. 22), it is impossible to think of it as the return to judgment, 
in which Jesus conceived that he should reveal himself to good and bad with- 
out distinction. There is a particularly enigmatical alltlsion to the coming 
of Christ in the appendix to the fourth gospel, chap. xxi. On the question of 
Peter as to what will become of the apostle John, Jesus here replies, If I will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee f (v, 22) whence, as it is added, 
the Christians inferred that John would not die, since they supposed the 
coming {tpxefrBai) here spoken of, to be the final return of Christ, in which 
those who witnessed it were to be changed, without tasting death (i Cor. xv. 
51 f.). But, adds the author correctively, Jesus did not say, the disciple 
would not die, but only, if he willed that he should tarry till he came, what 
was that to Peter ? Hereby the Evangelist may have intended to rectify the 
inference in two ways. Either it appeared to him erroneous to identify the 
remaining until Jesus came, with not dying, i.e. to take the coming of which 
Jesus here spoke for the last, which would put an end to death ; and in that 
case he must have understood by it an invisible coming of Christ, possibly in 
the destruction of Jerusalem : or, he held it erroneous that what Jesus had 
only said hypothetically — even if he willed the given case, that was no con- 
cern of Peter's — should be understood categorically, as if such had really been 
the will of Jesus ; in which case the ipxofxu would retain its customary 
sense.^ 

If, according to this, all the main features of the doctrine of the second 
advent are put into the mouth of Jesus in the fourth gospel also, still we no- 
where find anything of the detailed, graphic description of the external event, 
which we read in the synoptical gospels. This relation between the two 
representations, creates no slight difficulty on the ordinary view of the origin 
of the gospels, and especially that of the fourth. If Jesus really spoke of his 
return so fully and solemnly as the synoptics "represent him to have done, and 
treated of the right knowledge and observation of the signs as something of 
the highest importance ; it is inconceivable that the author of the fourth gos- 
pel could pass over all this, if he were an immediate disciple of Jesus. The 
usual mode of accounting for such an omission, by the supposition that he 
believed this part of the teaching of Jesus to be sufficiently known from the 
synoptical gospels, or from oral tradition, is the more inadequate here in pro- 
portion as all which bears a prophetic character, especially when relating to 
events at once so much longed for and dreaded, is exposed to misinterpreta- 
tion j as we may see frbm the rectification just noticed, which the author of 
John xxi. found it necessary to apply to the opinion of his contemporarieii 
concerning the promise given by Jesus to John. Thus, in the present case, 
an explanatory wo|d would ^have been highly seasonable and useful,* esped.* 

Vid. Tholuck, in loc. 

•• Comp. Tholttck, ut sup. 

** Thus LUcke, and also Tholuck, In loc» ; Schott, p. 409. 
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ally as the representation of the first gospel^ which made the end of all things 
follow immediately on the destruction of Jerusalem, must be the more an oc- 
casion of doubt and offence the nearer the latter event came, and in a still 
greater degree when it was past And who was more capable of affording 
such enlightenment than the favourite disciple, particularly if, according to 
Mark xiii. 3, he was the only Evangelist who had been present at the dis- 
course of Jesus on this subject ? Hence, here again, a special reason for his 
silence is sought in the alleged destination of his gospel for non-judaical, 
idealizing Gnostics, whose point of view those descriptions would not have 
suited, and were therefore omitted.^^ But precisely in relation to such 
readers, it would have been a culpable compliance, a confirmation in their 
idealizing tendency, had John, out of deference to them, suppressed the real 
side of the return of Christ. The apostle must rather have withstood the pro- 
pensity of these people to evaporate the external, historical part of Christi- 
anity, by giving due prominence to it ; as, in his epistle, in opposition to their 
Docetism, he lays stress on the corporeality of Jesus : so, in opposition to 
their idealism, he must have been especially assiduous to exhibit in the return 
of Christ the external facts by which it would be signalized. Instead of this, 
he himself speaks nearly like a Gnostic, and constantly aims, in relation to the 
return of Christ, to resolve the external and the future into the internal and 
the present. Hence there is not so much exaggeration, as Olshausen sup- 
poses, in the opinion of Fleck, that the representation of the doctrine of Jesus 
concerning his return in the synoptical gospels, and that given in the fourth, 
exclude each other ; for if the author of the fourth gospel be an apostle, 
the discourses on the second advent which the three first Evangelists attribute 
to Jesus, cannot have been so delivered by him, and vice versi. We, how- 
ever, as we have said, cannot avail ourselves of this argument, having long 
renounced the pre-supposition that the fourth gospel had an apostolic origin. 
But, on our point of view, we can fully explain the relation which the repre- 
sentation of the fourth gospel bears to that of the synoplists. In Palestine, 
where the tradition recorded by the three first gospels was formed, the doc- 
trine of a solemn advent of the Messiah which was there prevalent, and which 
Jesus embraced, was received in its whole breadth into the Christian belief : 
whereas in the Hellenistic-theosophic circle in Tvhich the fourth gospel arose, 
this idea was divested of its material envelopment, and the return of Christ 
became the ambiguous medium between a real and an ideal, a present and a 
future event, which it appears in the fourth gospel. 

Olshausen, i, s. 870. 

^ Fleck, «de re^o divino, p. 483. 
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LAST SUPPER WITH HIS DISCIPLES. 


§ II7- 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE RELATION OF JESUS TO HIS ENEMIES. 

In the three first gospels the principal enemies of Jesus are the Pharisees and 
scribes,^ who saw in him the most ruinous opponent of their institutions ; to- 
gether with the chief priests and elders, who, as the heads of the external 
temple-worship and the hierarchy founded upon it, could have no friendly 
feeling towards one who on every opportunity represented as the main point, 
the internal service of God with the devotion of the mind. Elsewhere we 
find among the enemies of Jesus the Sadducees (Matt, xvi* i, xxii. 23 ff. 
parall. comp. Matt. xvi. 6 ft parall.), to whose materialism much in his 
opinions must have been repugnant ; and the Herodian party (Mark iii. 6 ; 
Matt, xxii, 16 parall.) who, having been unfavourable to the Baptist, were 
naturally so to his successor. The fourth gospel, though it sometimes men- 
tions the chief priests and Pharisees, the most frequently designates the ene- 
mies of Jesus by the general expression : ot TovSatot, the Jews ; an expression 
which proceeds from a later, Christian point of view. 

The four Evangelists unanimously relate, that the more defined machina- 
tions of the Pharisaic-hierarchical party against Jesus, took their rise from an 
offence committed by the latter against the prevalent rules concerning the 
observation of the sabbath. When Jesus had cured the man with the withered 
hand, it is said in Matthew : the Pharisees went out^ and held a council against 
him^ hmu they might destroy him (xii. 14, comp. Mark iii. 6 ; Luke vi. ii) ; 
and in like manner John observes, on the occasion of the Sabbath cure at the 
pool of Bethesda : therefore did the Jews permute Jesus, and after mentioning 
a declaration of Jesus, proceeds thus ; therefore the Jews sought the more to kill 
him (v, 16, 18). 

But immediately after this commencing point, the synoptical account of the 
relation in question diverges from that of John. In the synoptists, the next 
offence is given by the neglect of washing before meals on the part of Jesus 
and his disciples, with the sharp invectives which, when called to account on 
the subject, he launched^forth against the spirit of petty observance, and the 
hypocrisy and spirit of persecution with which it was united in the Pharisees 
and lawyers ; after all which it is said, that the latter conceived a deep ani- 
mosity against him, and tried to sift him and entra|) him by dangerous ques- 
tionsi in order to o1>tain grounds of accusation against him (I^uke xL 37 -* 54 » 

* Winer's bibl. Rpalwbrterb. 
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comp. Matt. xv. i ff. ; Mark vii. i ff.). On his last journey to Jerusalesii the 
Pharisees gave Jesus a warning against Herod (Luke xiii. 31), which appar- 
ently had no other object than to induce him to leave the county. The next 
important cause of offence to the }iierarchical party, was the striking homage 
paid to Jesus by the people on his entrance into Jerusalem, and the purifica- 
tion of the temple which he immediately undertook ; but they were still with- 
held from any violent measures towards him by the strength of his interest 
with the people (Matt. xxi. 15 f. ; Mark ix. x8 ; Luke xix. 39, 47 £), which 
was the sole reason why they did not possess themselves of his person, after 
the severe manner in which he had characterized them, in the parable of the 
husbandmen of the vineyard (Matt. xxi. 45 f. paralL). ^ After these events, it 
scarcely needed the anti-Pharisaic discourse Matt, xxiii. to make the chief 
priests, the scribes and elders, the Sanhedrim, assemble in the palace of 
the high priest, shortly before the passover, for a consultation, Ma/ th^ might 
take Jesus by subtlety and kill kirn (Matt. xxvi. 3 ff. parall.). 

In the fourth gospel, also, the great number of the adherents of Jestis 
among the people is sometimes, it is true, described as the reason why his 
enemies desired to seize him (vii. 32, 44, comp. iv. i fif.), and his solemn en* 
trance into Jerusalem embitters them here also (xii. ig); sometimes their 
murderous designs are mentioned without any motive being stated (viL i, 19, 
25, viii. 40) : but the main cause of offence in this gospel, lies in the declar- 
ations of Jesus concerning his exalted dignity. Even on the occasion of the 
cure of the lame man on the Sabbath, what chiefly irritated the Jews was that 
Jesus justified it by appealing to the uninterrupted agency of God as his 
Father, which in their opinion was a blasphemous making of himself e^uai 
with God^ XfSQv iavrov woictv ry (v, 18 ) ; when he spoke of his divine 
mission, they sought to lay hold on him (vii. 30, comp. viii. 20) ; on his 
asserting that he was before Abraham, they took up stones to cast at him 
(viii. 59) ; they did the same when he declared that he and the Father were 
one (x. 31), and when he asserted that the Father was in him and he in the 
Father, they again attempted to seize him (x. 39). But that which, according 
to the fourth gospel, turns the scale, and causes the hostile party to take a for- 
mal resolution against Jesus, is the resuscitation of Lazarus. When this act 
was reported to the Pharisees, they and the chief priests convened a council 
of the Sanhedrim, in which the subject of deliberation was, that if Jesus con- 
tinued to perform so many signs, all would at len^h adhere to him, 

and then the Roman power would be exerted to the destruction of the Jewish 
nation; whereupon the high priest Caiaphas pronounced the momentous 
decision, that it was better for one man to die for the people than for the 
whole nation to perish. His death was now determined upon, and it 
enjoined on every one to point out his abode, that he might be arrested (xi. 
46®). 

With regard to this difference modern criticism observes, that we should 
not at all comprehend the tragical turn of the fate of Jesus from the synop- 
tical accounts, and that John aloife opens to us a glance into the manner in 
which, step by step, the breach between the hierarchical party and Jesus was 
widened; in short, that in this point also the rq>resentation of the fourth 
gospel shows itself a pt^matical one, which that of^the other gospels is not* 
But what it is in which the Gospel of John exhibits superiority in gradation 
and prt^ess, it is difficult to see, since the very first definite statement con- 
cerning the incipient enmity (v. 18) contains the extreme of the offence (teror 
IftVTov making himself equal with and the extreme of the 

9 £ a 133# s. 403. 
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enmity (i{ijrow aMv dwomivcu, they sought to kill him) ; so that all which is 
narrated further concerning the hostility of the Jews is mere repetition, and 
the only fact whidi presents itself as a step towards more decided measures 
is the resolution of the Sanhedrim, chap. xi. This species of gradation, 
however, is not wanting in the synoptical account also : here we have the 
transition from the indefinite laying wait fox Jesus, and the communing what 
might be dam to him (Luke xi. 54, vi. 1 1), or as it is more precisely given in 
Matthew (xii. 14), and in Mark (iii. 6), the taking counsel haw they might 
destroy him^ to the definite resolve as to the manner (8oA<^) and the time 
ip rg iopTQ Matt xxvi. 4!. parall.). — But it is especially made a reproach to 
three first Evangelists, that in passing over the resurrection of Lazarus, they 
have omitted that incident which gave the final impulse to the fate of Jesus. ^ 
If we, on the contrary, in virtue of the above result of our criticism of this 
miraculous narrative, must rather praise the synoptists, that they do not 
represent as the turning point in the fate of Jesus, an incident which never 
really happened : so the fourth Evangelist, by the manner in which he relates 
the murderous resolve to which it was the immediate inducement, by no 
means manifests himself as one whose authority can be held by us a sufficient 
warrant for the truth of his narrative. The circumstance that he ascribes to 
the high priest the gift of prophecy (without doubt in accordance with a 
superstitious idea of his age^), and regards his speech as a prediction of the 
death of Jesus, would certainly not by itself prove that he could not have 
been an apostle and eye-witness.® But it has with justice been held a diffi- 
culty, that our Evangelist designates Caiaphas as the high priest of that year^ 
rov ^tavrov cKcfvov (xi. 49), and thus appears to suppose that this 
dignity, like many Roman magistracies, was an annual one ; whereas it was 
originally held for life, and even in that period of Roman ascendancy, was 
not a regular annual office, but was transferred as often as it pleased the arbi- 
trariness of the Romans. To conclude on the authority of the fourth gospel, 
in opposition to the general custom, and notwithstanding the silence of Jose- 
phus, that Annas and Caiaphas, by a private agreement, held the office for a 
year by turns,® is an expedient to which those may resort whom it pleases ; to 
take iviavTov indefinitely for xp^vovf is, from the twofold repetition of the 
same expression, v. 51 and xviii. 13, inadmissible; that at that period the 
high priesthood was frequently transferred from one to another, and some 
high priests were not allowed to remain in their office longer than a year,® did 
not justify our author in designating Caiaphas as the high priest of a particular 
year, when in fact he filled that post for a series of years, and certainly through- 
out the duration of the public agency of Jesus ; lastly, that John intended 
to say that Caiaphas was high priest in the year in which Jesus died, without 
thereby excluding earlier and later years, in which he also held the office,® is 
an equally untenable position. For if the time in which an incident occurs 
is described as a certain year, this mode of expression must imply, that either 
the incident the date of which is to be determined, or the fact by which that 
date is to be determined, is connected with the term of a year. Thus either 
the author of the fourth gospel must have been of the opinioii, that from the 
death of Jesus, to which this decision of Caiaphas was the initiative step^ a 
• 

• Comp, besides the critics above cited. Hug, Enleit. In das N. T. a, s. Zl$* 

* For the most correct views on this point see Liicke, a, s. 407 ff* 

® As the author of the Frobabilia thinks, s, 94. 

* Hug, ut sup^s. 221. 

^ Kttinol, in loc. 

® Paulus, Comm. 4, 

• LUcke, in loc. 
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plenitude of spiritual gifts, including the gift of prophecy to the high priest of 
that period, was dispensed throughout that particular year,^^ and no longer ; 
or, if this be a far-fetched explanation, he must have imagined that Caiaphas 
was high priest for the term of that year only. Liicke concludes that as, 
according to Josephus, the high priest of that period held his office for ten 
years successively, therefore John cannot have meant, by the expression 
dpxi^p^ Tov hriavTov ckccVov, that the office of high priest was an annual one ; 
whereas the author of the Probabilia, on the ground that the evidence of this 
meaning in the words of the gospel, is far more certain than that John is its 
author, reverses this proposition, and concludes, that as the fourth gospel 
here presents an idea concerning the duration of the office of high priest 
which could not be entertained in Palestine, therefore its author cannot have 
been a native of Palestine.^' 

Of the further statements also, as to the points in which Jesus gave offence 
to the hierarchy of his nation, those which the synoptists have alone, or in 
common with John, are credible ; those which are peculiar to the latter, not 
so. Among those which are common to both sides, the solemn entrance of 
Jesus into Jerusalem, ^d the strong attachment of the people to him, were 
equally natural causes of offence with his discourses and actions in opposition 
to the sabbatical institutions, in whatever the latter may have consisted : on 
the contrary, the manner in which, according to the fourth gospel, the Jews 
take offence at the declarations of Jesus concerning himself as the Son of 
God, is, according to our earlier analysis,'® as inconceivable, as it is consistent 
with the common order of things that the polemical tone towards the Phari- 
sees which the first Evangelists all lend to Jesus, should irritate the party 
attacked. Thus no new or more profound insight into the causes and motives 
of the reaction against Jesus, is to be obtained from the fourth gospel ; but 
the information which the synoptists have preserved to us fully suffices to 
make that fact intelligible. 


§ ii8. 

JESUS AND HIS BETRAYER. 

Although it had been resolved in the council of the chief priests and elders, 
that the feast time should be allowed to pass over before any measures were 
taken against Jesus, because any act of violence against him in these days 
might easily excite an insurrection, on the part of his numerous adherents 
among the visitants to the feast (Matt, xxvi, 5 ; Mark xiv. 2) : yet this con- 
sideration was superseded by tlie facility with which one of his disciples offered 
to deliver him into their hands. Judas, surnamed Tcrfcapiom/s, doubtless on 
account of his origin from the Jewish city of Kerioth' (Josh, xv. 25), went^ 
according to the synoptists, a few days before the passover, to the heads of 
the priesthood, and volunteered to deliver Jesus quietly into their hands, for 
which service they promised him money, according to Matthew, thirty pieces 
of silver (dpyvpiOf Matt xxvi. 14?. pardl.). Of such an antecedent transac- 

Lightfoot, in loc. 

“ ProbabiL- ut sup. * 

«Vol. II. 862. 

^ Olsbausen gives us fxk^e precise infotmadon concerning the descent of the traitor, 
when he says (bibl. Comm. 2, $* 458 Anm.): ** Perhaps the passage, Gen. xlix. 17, Dan 
shall be a serpenU adder in ihe path^ that Utdth the horsds heels^ se that his rider shall fall 
backward^ is a prophetic intimation of the treachery of Judas, whence we might conclude 
that he was of the tribe of Dan.^* 
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tion betvreen Judas and the enemies of Jesus^ the fourth go^l not only saya 
nothing, but appears moreover to represent the matter as if Judas had not 
formed the determination of betraying Jesus to the priesthood, until the last 
supper, and had then promptly put it into execution. The same mitring 
(cco-cX^civ) of Satan into Judas, which Luke (xxii. 3) places before his first 
interview with the chief priests, and before any preparation had been made 
for Jesus and his disciples to eat the passover together, is represented by the 
author of the fourth gospel as occurring at this meal, before Judas left the 
company (xiii. 27) ; a proof, as it appears, that in the opinion of this Evan- 
gelist, Judas now made his first traitorous visit. He does indeed observe, 
before the meal (xiii. 2), that the devil had put it into the heart of Judas to 
betray Jesus, and this rov Sia/SoXov rr^v Kap^lav is commonly 

regarded as the parallel of Luke’s etcnjXOe craravas (Satan entered into him), 
being understood to imply the formation of the treacherous resolve, in conse- 
quence of which Judas went to the chief priests : but if he had previously 
been in treaty with them, the betrayal was already completed, and it is then 
not easy to perceive what can be meant by the words €ls avrhv o 

(rarardf on the occasion of the last meal, since the summoning of those who 
were to seize Jesus was no new diabolical resolution, but only the execution 
of that which had already been embraced. The expression in John v. 27 
only obtains an entirely consistent sense in distinction from v. 2, when the 
fidXXew ek ryy KapStav in the latter, is understood of the rising of the thought, 
the eliTiXOeiv in the former, of the ripening of this thought into resolution, 
the supposition that Judas had pledged himself to the chief priests before the 
meal being thus excluded.^ In this manner, however, the statement of the 
synoptists that Judas, some time before the perpetration of his treacherous 
act, made a bargain with the enemies of Jesus, stands in contradiction with 
that of John, that he only put himself in league with them immediately before 
the deed; and here Liicke decides in favour of John, maintaining it to be 
after his departure from the last supper (xiii. 30), that Judas made that appli- 
cation to the chief priests which the synoptists (Matt. xxvi. 14 f. parall.) place 
before the meal.® But this decision of Liicke’s is founded solely on deference 
to the presupposed authority of John ; for even if, as he remarks, Judas could 
very well obtain an interview with the priests when night had commenced : 
still, regarding the matter apart from any presuppositions, the probability is 
beyond comparison stronger on the side of the synoptists, who allow some 
time for the affair, than on that of John, according to whom it is altogether 
sudden, and Judas, truly as if he were possessed, rushes out when it is already 
night to treat with the priests, and immediately hurry to the deed. 

Concerning the motives which induced Judas to league himself with the 
enemies of Jesus, we learn from the three first gospels no more than that he 
received money from the chief priests. This would indicate that he was 
actuated by covetousness, especially according to the narrative in Matthew, 
where Judas, before he promises to betray Jesus, puts the question. What 
wUlye give me? Clearer light is thrown on this subject by the statement of 
the fourth gospel (xii. 4ff.), that on the occasion of the meal in Bethany, 
Judas was indignant at the anointing, as an unnecessary expenditure,— that 
he carried the purse, and^ acted the thief in that office ; whence it might be 
supposed that the avarice of Judas, no longer satisfied by his peculations on 
the funds of the society, hoped to reap a more considerable harvest by 

• That, according to the account in John, Judas first went to the diief priests from 
meal, is acknowledged hf Lightfoot also (horse, p. 46$). but he on this account regards the 
meal described by John as earlier than the synoptical one. 

• Comm. 2. Job. 2, s. 484. 
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betraying Jesus to the rich and powerful sacerdotal party. We must hold 
-ourselves under obligation to the author of the fourth gospel, that by the 
preservation of these particulars, which are wanting in the other Evangelists, 
he has made the act of Judas somewhat more coniprehensible, — so soon as 
his statements are shown to have an historical foundation. We have shown 
above, however, how improbable it is that, had that censure really proceeded 
from Judas, the legend should have lost this trait how probable, on the 
other hand, a legendary origin of it, it is easy to discern. The meal at 
Bethany stood in the evangelical tradition near to the end of the life of Jesus, 
an end brought about by the treachery of Judas; — how easily might the 
thought arise in some one, that the narrow-minded censure of a noble prodi^ 
gality could only come from the covetous Judas? That the censure at the 
same time turned upon the propriety of selling the ointment for the benefit 
of the poor, could in the mouth of Judas be only a pretext, behind which he 
concealed his selfishness : but advantage to himself from the sale of the oint- 
ment could not be expected by him, unless he allowed himself to purloin 
some of the money saved ; and this again he could not do unless he were the 
purse-bearer. If it thus appear possible for the statement that Judas was a 
ihief and had the bag^ to have had an unhistorical origin : we have next to 
inquire whether there are any reasons for supposing that such was actually 
the case. 

Here we must take into consideration another point on which the synoptists 
Rnd John differ, namely, the foreknowledge of Jesus that Judas would betray 
him. In the synoptical gospels, Jesus first manifests this knowledge at the 
last supper, consequently at a time in which the deed of Judas had virtually 
been perpetrated; and apparently but a short time before, Jesus had so little 
presentiment that one of the twelve would be lost to him, that he promised 
them all, without exception, the honour of sitting on twelve thrones of judg- 
ment in the palingenesia (Matt xix. 28). According to John, on the contrary, 
Jesus declares shortly before the time of the last passover but one, conse- 
quently a year before the result, that one of the twelve is a dcvily 8iaj3oAos, 
meaning, according to the observation of the Evangelist, Judas, as his future 
betrayer (vi. 70) ; for, as it had been observed shortly before (v. 64), Jesus 
knew from the beginnings — who should betray him. According to this, Jesus 
knew from the commencement of his acquaintance with Judas, that this dis- 
ciple would prove a traitor ; and not merely did he foresee this external issue, 
but also, since he knew what was in man (John ii. 25), he must have pene* 
trated the motives of Judas, namely, covetousness and love of money. And, if 
so, would he have made him purse-bearer, i.e. placed him in a position in which 
his propensity to seek gain by any means, even though dishonest, must have 
had the most abundant nourishment? Would he have made him a thief by 
giving him opportunity, and thus, as if designedly, have brought up in him 
a betrayer for himself? Considered simply in an economical point of view, 
who entrusts a purse to one of whom he knows that he robs it? Then, in 
relation to the idea of Jesus as a moral teacher, who places the weak in a 
situation which so constantly appeals to his weak point, as to render it certain 
that he will sooner or later give way to the temptation? No truly: Jesus 
assuredly did not so play with the souls iramediatdy entrusted to him, did not 
exhibit to them so completely the opposite of what he taught them to pray 
for, lead us not info temptation vL 13), as to have made Judas, of whom 
he foreknew that he would become his betrayer out^of covetousness, the 
^urse-bearer of his society ; or, if be gave him this he cannot have had 
*$ttch a foreknowledge. 

^ 1 89., 
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In order to arrive at a decision in this alternative, we must consider that 
foreknowledge separately, and inquire whether, apart from the treasurership 
of Judas, it be probable or not? We shall not enter on the question of the 
psychological possibility, because there is always freedom of appeal to the 
divine nature of Jesus; but with regard to the moral possibility it is to be 
asked, whether presupposing that foreknowledge, it be justifiable in Jesus to 
have chosen Judas among the twelve, and to have retained him within this 
circle ? As it was only by this vocation that his treachery as such could be 
rendered possible; so Jesus appears, if he foresaw this treachery, to have 
designedly drawn him into the sin. It is urged that intercourse with Jesus 
afforded Judas the possibility of escaping that abyss : ^ but Jesus is supposed 
to have foreseen that this possibility would not be realized. It is further said 
that even in other circles the evil implanted in Judas would not the less have 
developed itself in a different form : a proposition which has a strong tinge of 
fatalism. Again, when it is said to be of no avail to a man that the evil, the 
germ of which lies within him, should not be developed, this appears to lead 
to consequences which are repudiated by the apostle Paul, Rom. iii. 8, vi. if. 
And regarding the subject in relation to feeling merely, — how could Jesus 
endure to have a man, of whom he knew that he would be his betrayer, and 
that all instruction would be fruitless to him, as his constant attendant through- 
out the whole period of his public life ? Must not the presence of such a 
person have every hour interfered with his confidential intercourse with the 
rest of the twelve ? Assuredly they must have been weighty motives, for the 
sake of which Jesus imposed on himself anything so repugnant and difficult. 
Such motives or objects must either have had relation to Judas, and thus have 
consisted in the design to make him better — ^which however was precluded 
by the decided foreknowledge of his crime ; or they must have had relation 
to Jesus himself and his work, i.e. Jesus had the conviction that if the work 
of redemption by means of his death were to be effected, there must be one to 
betray him.® But for the purpose of redemption, according to the Christian 
theory, the death of Jesus was the only indispensable means: whether this 
should be brought about by a betrayal, or in any other way, was of no mo- 
ment, and that the enemies of Jesus must, earlier or later, have succeeded in 
getting him into their power without the aid of Judas, is undeniable. That 
the betrayer was indispensable in order to bring about the death of Jesus 
exactly at the passover, which was a type of himself ^ — with such trivialities 
it will scarcely be attempted to put us off in these days. 

If then we are unable to discover any adequate motive which could induce 
Jesus advertently to receive and retain in his society his betrayer in the 
person of Judas : it appears decided that he cannot beforehand have known 
him to be such. Schleiermacher, in order that he may not infringe on the 
authority of John by denying this foreknowledge, prefers doubting that Jesus 
chose the twelve purely by his own act, and supposes that this circle was 
rather formed by the voluntary adherence of the disciples : since it would be 
more easy to justify the conduct of Jesus, if he merely refrained from rejecting 
Judas when he spontaneously offered himself than if he drew him to himself by 
free choice.® But hereby the authority of John is still endangered, for it is he 
who makes Jesus say to thq twelve : Ve have not chosen mcy but I have chosen 
you (xv. 16, comp. vi. 76) ; moreover, even dismissing the idea of a decided act 
of election, still for any one to remain constantly with Jesus there needed hia 

* See these and the/ollowing reasons in Olshausen, 2, $. 45S if. 

* Olshausen, ut sup* .... , 

Such an argument may be gathered from what Olshausen says, 2, s. 387, 388, 

* Uel)er den Lukas, s, 08. 
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permission and sanction, and even these he could not, acting humanly, give to 
JSi man of whom he knew that, by means of this relation to himself, he would be 
enabled to mature the blackest crime. It is said, however, that Jesus put him- 
aelf entirely into the Divine point of view, and admitted Judas into his society, 
for the sake of the possibility of reformation which he yet foreknew would 
never be realised ; but this would be a Divine inhumanity, — not the conduct 
of the God-man. If, according to this, it is extremely difficult to maintain as 
historical the statement of the fourth gospel, that Jesus from the beginning 
knew Judas to be his betrayer : so it is equally easy to discern what even with- 
out historical foundation might lead to such a representation. 

It would be natural to suppose, that the fact of J^esus being betrayed by 
one of his own disciples, would be injurious to him in the eyes of his enemies, 
even if we did not know that Celsus, in the character of a Jew, reproached 
Jesus tAaf he was betrayed by one of those whom he called his disciples^ on 
S»v wvofia^e fjLaSTjTiav irpovSoOrf, as a proof that he was less able to attach his 
followers to himself than every robber-chief.^ Now as the injurious conse- 
quences to be drawn from the ignominious death of Jesus, appeared to be 
most completely obviated by the assertion that he had long foreknown his 
death : so, the arguments against Jesus derived from the treachery of Judas, 
might seem to be most effiectually repelled by the statement, that he had 
penetrated into the character of the traitor from the first, and could have 
escaped what his treason prepared for him ; since this would involve the 
inference that he had exposed himself to the effects of his faithlessness by his 
own free will, and out of higher considerations.^^ This method included a 
second advantage, which attaches to the enunciator of every prediction 
alleged to be fulfilled, and which .the fourth Evangelist naively makes his 
Jesus express, when, after the exposure of the betrayer, he puts into his 
mouth the words ; No 7 o / tell you before it come^ that when it is come to pass^ 
ye may believe that I am he (xiii, 19)— In fact, the best motto for every 
vaticinium post eventum. These two objects were the more completely 
attained, the earlier the period in the life of Jesus to which this foreknowledge 
was referred ; whence it is to be explained why the author of the fourth 
gospel, not satisfied with the ordinary representation, that Jesus predicted his 
betrayal by Judas at the last supper, placed his knowledge on this subject in 
the commencement of the connexion between him and Judas.^^ 

This early knowledge on the part of Jesus concerning the treachery of 
Judas being dismissed as unhistorical, there would be room for the statement 
that Judas carried the purse of the society; since this particular only appeared 
incompatible with the above foreknowledge, while, if Jesus was in general 
mistaken in Judas, he might, under this error, have entrusted the funds to 
him. But by the proof that the representation of John, in relation to the 
knowledge of Jesus concerning his betrayer, is a fictitious one, its credibility 
in this mattet is so shaken, that no confidence can be placed in the other 
statement If the author of the fourth gospel has embellished the relation 
between Jesus and Judas on the side connected with Jesus, he can scarcely 

• Orig. c. Cels., ii. Ii f, 

Corap. Probate., p. 139, , 

Still farther bade we find, not the knowledge of Jesus concerning his betrayer» but an 
important meeting between them, in the apocryphal Evangelium infantia arabuupt^ C* 
XXXV. ap. Fabricius 1, p, ipy f, ap. Tbilo, 1, p. 108 f. Here a demoniacal boy, who in his 
attacks bit violently at evety^g around him, is brought to the child Jesus, attempts to 
bite him, and because he cannot reach him udth his teeth gives hlm% blow on the right .side, 
i wliereupon the child Jesus weeps, while Satan comes out of the boy in the form of a furious 
qui jesum ptremsit et ex qm Satams sub hmia earns exmUfmi 
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have left the side of Judas unadorned ; if he has introduced the fact, that 
Jesus wc^ betrayed^ by making Jesus foresee this part of his destiny, his 
other statement, that Judas had beforehand exhibited his avarice by a dis- 
honest use of the common purse, may easily be only an introduction to the 
fimt, that Jesus was betrayed by Judas. 

But even though we renounce the information given by John concerning 
the character and motives of Judas : we still retain, in the forementioned 
statement of the synoptists, the most decided intimation that the chief motive 
of his deed was covetousness. 


§ II9- 

different opinions concerning the character of judas, and the 

MOTIVES OF HIS TREACHERY. 

From the earliest to the latest times there have been persons, who have 
held opinions at issue with this view of the New Testament writers concern- 
ing the motives of Judas, and with their entirely reprobatory judgment upon 
them (comp. Acts i. 16 fT) ; and this divergency has arisen partly out of an 
exaggerated supranaturalism, and partly out of a rationalistic bias. 

An over-strained supranaturalism, proceeding from the point of view pre- 
sented in the New Testament itself, namely, that the death of Jesus, decreed 
in the Divine plan of the world for the salvation of mankind, might even 
regard Judas, by whose treachery the death of Jesus was brought about, as a 
blameless instrument in the hand of Providence, a co-operator in the re- 
demption of mankind. He might be placed in this light by the supposition 
that he had knowledge of that Divine decree, and that its fulfilment was the 
object at which he aimed in betraying Jesus. We actually find this mode of 
viewing the subject on the part of the gnostic sect of the Cainites, who, 
according to the ancient writers on heresies,, held that Judas had liberated 
himself from the narrow Jewish opinions of the other disciples and attained 
to the gnosis, and accordingly betrayed Jesus because he knew that by his 
death the kingdom of the inferior spirits who ruled the world would be over- 
thrown.^ Others in the early church admitted that Judas betrayed Jesus out 
of covetousness ; maintaining, however, that he did not anticipate the death 
of Jesus as a consequence of his betrayal, but supposed that he would, as he 
had often previously done, escape from his enemies by an exertion of his 
supernatural power an opinion which forms ^the transition to the modern 
methods of justifying the traitor. 

As the above mentioned supranaturalistic exaltation of Judas by the 
Cainites immediately proceeded from their antagonistic position with respect 
to Judaism, in virtue of which they had made it a principle to honour all who 
were blamed by the Jewish authors of the Old Testament, and the judairing 
authors of the New, and vice versi : so Rationalism especially in its first 
Indignation at the long subjection of the reason to the fetters of authority, 

• Iren. adv. Iwer. I. 35 *. Judam prodiUrm^solum pra ceteris cognoscentem veritaim 
peffecisse proditionis mysieriufm ptr quern et terrena et ccelestia omnia dissoluta dicuni. 
Epiphan. xxxviii. 3 : Some Cainites say^ that Judas betrayed Jesus became he regarded him as 
a wicked man Troyitpby, who meant to destroy the good law: dXXot ribo aMy, odxi ^aaty^ 
dxxi dMy bvra frapiSme Karh hroopinor yy^aiy iyyu(r<w ydp, tpniaw, ol dpxomy,. 

4frt, b Xpwrrds irapadobn araop<pt KcyoOrai abr&y h b.a$ep%s Uratuv aal toutcJ, yvotn b 
*M 3 cLSt iawewe koX vdyra iKlyinrey &<rT9 frapaMpM adrby, dyafibr ipyttr utniaas ijfuy etf 
««l bet ijpdi bmvily koI diroSibbytu rbr irmroy, efri 81* abrw Kanatcwda^ ^pSjp 
if rod arwpov aurrfpia Ktd ii Bid r?s Tota^nyi broBiaews rQy dou dirofrttXvi^«. 

' Theophylact, inMatth. xxvii. 4 
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(tit a certain delight both in divesting of their nimbus those biblical person^^ 
ages who according to its views had been too zealously deified by orthodoxy^ 
and also in defending and elevating those who were condemned or de« 
preciated by the latter. Hence, in the Old Testament, the exaltation of 
Esau over Jacob, of Saul over Samuel ; in the New, of Martha over Mary, 
the eulogiums on the doubting Thomas, and now the apology even for the 
traitor Judas. According to some, he became a criminal out of injured 
honour : the manner in which Jesus reproved him at the meal at Bethany, 
and, in general, the inferior degree of r^ard which he experienced in com- 
parison with other disciples, converted his love for his teacher into hatred and 
revenge.* Others have preferred the conjecture preserved by Theophylact, 
that Judas may have hoped to see Jesus this time also escape from his 
enemies. Some have taken up this idea in the supranaturalistic sense, supposing 
it to be the expectation of Judas that Jesus would set himself at liberty by an 
exertion of his miraculous power others consistently with their point of 
view have supposed that Judas may probably have expected that if Jesus were 
taken prisoner the people would raise an insurrection in his favour and set 
him at liberty.* These opinions represent Judas as one who, in common with 
the other disciples, conceived the messianic kingdom as an earthly and 
political one, and hence was discontented that Jesus so long abstained from 
availing himself of the popular favour, in order to assume the character of the 
messianic ruler. Instigated either by attempts at bribery on the part of the 
Sanhedrim, or by the humour of their plan to seize Jesus in secret after the 
feast, Judas sought to forestall this project, which must have been fatal to 
Jesus, and to bring about his arrest before the expiration of the feast time, in 
which he might certainly hope to see Jesus liberated by an insurrection, by 
which means he would be compelled at last to throw himself into the arms of 
the people, and thus take the decisive step towards the establishment of his 
dominion. When he heard Jesus speak of the necessity of his being captured, 
and of his rising again in three days, he understood these expressions as an 
intimation of the concurrence of Jesus in his plan ; under this mistake, he 
partly failed to hear, and partly misinterpreted, his additional admonitory 
discourse; and especially understood the words; JVAat thou doest^ do 
quickly^ as an actual encouragement to the execution of his design. He took 
the thirty pieces of silver from the priests either to conceal his real intentions 
under the appearance of covetousness, and thus to lull every suspicion on 
their part ; or, because, while he expected an exaltation to one of the first 
places in the kingdom of his master, he was not unwilling to combine with it 
even ^that small advantage. But Judas had miscalculated in two points : 
first, in not considering that after the feasting of the paschal night, the people 
would not be early on the alert for an insurrection ; secondly, in overlooking 
the probability, that the Sanhedrim would hasten to deliver Jesus into the 
hands of the Romans, from whom a popular insurrection would hardly 
sufiice to deliver him. Thus Judas is supposed to be either an honest man 
misunderstood,* or a deluded one, who however was of no common character, 
but exhibited even in his despair the wreck of apostolic greatness ; ^ or, he 
is supposed^ by evil means, indeed, to have sought the attainment of m 

* Kaiser, bibl. Tbeol; r, $. Ktopstock gives a similar representation in his Messiasu 

* K. Ch. Xi. Schmidt, mceg. &itr^e, s, Tbl. 2ter Versach, s. t 8 If. ; comp. Sehmidt^s 

BlblhstheH, 3* I, s. 163 C 

^ Baultis, exeg. Handb. 3, b, $. 451 If. L. J* ip b, s. 143 ; H^e, L. J., 1 132. Comp. 

, anr Biographic Jesu, S 33* 

/ • Schmidt, nt sup. 
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pbjecl^ which was nevertheless good.^ Neander imagines the two opposite 
opinions concerning Jesus, the supernatural and the natural, to have pre* 
sented themselves to the mind of Judas in the form of a dilemma, so that he 
reasoned thus : if Jesus is the Messiah, a delivery into the hands of his 
enemies will, owing to his supernatural power, in no way injure him, but 
will, on the contrary, serve to accelerate his glorification : if, on the other 
hand, he is not the Messiah, he deserves destruction. According to this, the 
betrayal was merely a test, by which the doubting disciple meant to try the 
messiahship of his master.^ 

Among these views, that which derives the treachery of Judas from 
wounded ambition, is the only one which can adduce a positive indication in 
its favour; namely, the repulse which the traitor drew on himself from Jesus 
at the meal in Bethany. But against such an appeal to this reproof we have 
already, on another occasion, applied the remark of the most recent criticism, 
that its mildness, especially as compared with the far more severe rebuke 
'administered to Peter, Matt. xvL 23, must forbid our attributing to it such an 
effect as the rancour which it is supposed to have engendered in Judas 
while that in other instances he was less considered than his fellow-disciples, 
we have nowhere any trace. 

All the other conjectures as to what was properly the motive of the deed of 
Judas, can only be supported by negative grounds, i.e. grounds which make 
it improbable in general that his project had a bad aim, and in particular, 
that his motive was covetousness; a positive proof, that he intended tQ 
further the work of Jesus, and especially that -he was actuated by violent 
political views of the Messiah's kingdom, is not to be discovered. — That 
Judas had in general no evil designs against Jesus is argued chiefly from the 
fact, that after the delivery of Jesus to the Romans, and the inevitableness of 
his death had come to Us knowledge, he fell into despair ; this being re- 
garded as a proof that he had expected an opposite result. But not only 
does the unfortunate result of crime, as Paulus thinks, but also its fortunate 
result, that is, its success, “ exhibit that which had before been veiled under 
a thousand extenuating pretexts, in all the blackness of its real form." Crime 
once become real, once passed into act, throws off the mask which it might 
wear while it remained merely ideal, and existed in thought alone ; hence, as 
little as the repentance of many a murderer, when he sees his victim lie before 
him, proves that he did not really intend to commit the murder ; so little 
can the anguish of Judas, when he saw Jesus beyond rescue, prove that he 
had not beforehand contemplated the death of Jesus as the issue of his deed. 

But, it is further said, covetousness cannot have been the motive of Judas ; 
for if gain had been his object, he could not be blind to the fact that the 
continued charge of the purse in the society of Jesus, would yield him more 
than the miserable thirty pieces of silver (from 20 to 25 thalers,* of our 
money), a sum which among the Jews formed the compensation for a wounded 
slave, being four months' wages. But these thirty pieces of silver are in vain 
sought for in any other narrator than Matthew. John is entirely silent as to 
any reward offered to Judas by the priests ; Mark and Luke speak indefinitely 
of dpyvpioy, which they had promised him ; and Peter in the Acts (i. 18) 
merely mentions a rewardf which Judas obtained. Matthew, however, 

who alone has that definite sum, leaves us at the §ame time in no doubt as to 
the historical value of his statement After relating the end of Judas (xxviL 
9 £), he cites a passage from Zechariah (xi 12 f. 5 he ascribes it by mistake 

s Paulus* ' ® Neauder, L* J# Chr., s* 57^ 

Vol. 11. § 88 : comp. Hase, ut sup, 

f ♦ The German Thaler (Rixthaler) is equivalent to about three shillings. TX*] 
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to Jereiniab)i wherein likewise thirty pieces of silver appear as a price at 
which some one is valued. It is true that in the prophetic i^ssage the thirty 
pieces of sUver are not given as purchase money, but as hire j he to whom 
they are paid is the prophet, the representative of Jehovah, and the smallness 
cf &e sum is an emblem of the slight value which the Jews set upon the 
divine benefits so plentifully bestowed on them.^^ But how easily might 
this passage, where there was mention of a shamefully low price (ironically a 
goodly price at which the Israelites had rated the speaker in the 

prophecy, remind a Christian reader of his Messiah, who, in any case, had 
been sold for a paltry price compared with his value, and hence be led to 
determine by this passage, the price which was paid to Judas for betraying 
Jesus.^* Thus the thirty pieces of silver^ rptdicovTa hpryipia^ present no support 
to those who would prove that it could not be the reward which made Judas a 
traitor ; for they leave us as ignorant as ever how great or how small was the 
reward which Judas received. Neither can we, with Neander, conclude that 
the sum was trifling frbm Matt, xxvii. 6 flf. ; Acts i. i8, where it is said that 
a fields dypofi or purchased with the reward assigned to the 

treachery of Judas ; since, even apart from the historical value of that state- 
ment, hereafter to be examined, the two expressions adduced may denote a 
larger ora smaller piece of land, and the additional observations of Matthew, 
that it was destined to bury strangers in^ cts rots ^cVots will not allow us 
to think of a very small extent. How the same theologian can discover in 
the statement of the two intermediate Evangelists, that the Jewish rulers had 
promised Judas money ^ Apyuptov, an intimation that the sum was small, it is 
impossible to conceive. — Far more weighty is the observation above made with 
a different aim, that Jesus would scarcely have appointed and retained as purse- 
bearer one whom he knew to be covetous even to dishonesty ; whence 
Neander directly infers that the fourth Evangelist, when he derived the re- 
mark of Judas at the meal in Bethany from his covetousness, put a false 
construction upon it, in consequence of the idea which ultimately prevailed 
respecting Judas, and especially added the accusation, that Judas robbed the 
common fund, out of his own imagination.^^ But in opposition to this it is 
to be asked, whether in Neander’s point of view it be admissible to impute 
to the apostle John, who is here understood to be the author of the fourth 
gospel, so groundless a calumny — for such it would be according to Meander’s 
supposition ; and, in our point of view, it would at least be more natural to 
conclude, that Jesus indeed knew Judas to be fond of money, but did not 
until the last believe him to Jbe dishonest, and hence did not consider him 
unfit for the post in question. Neander observes in conclusion: if Judas 
could be induced by money to betray Jesus, lie must have long lost all true 
faith in him. This indeed follows of necessity, and must be supposed in 
every view of the subject ; but this extinction of faith could of itsejf only lead 
him to go back, dircAfeiv tU ta omcroD (John vi. 66); in order to prompt him 
to meditate treachery there must be a further, special incitement, which, in- 
trinsically, might just as well be covetousness, as the vie\VS which are 
attributed to him by Neander and others. 

That covetousness, considered as such an immediate motive, suffices to 
explain the deed of Judas, I will not maintain ;T only contend that any 
other motives are neither stated nor anywhere intimated in the gospels, and 
that CDbsequently every hypothesis ai to their existence is built on tlie air.^^ 


** Ro 3 e»tniillcr, Schoh In V, T. y, 4, s. 318 ff. • 

** Evco :?Sfean4er thinks this a possible ori^n of the above statement in the fust gospel, 
57 j^ Anm. ; 
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§ 120 . 

PREPARATION FOR THE PASSOVER. 

On the first day of unleavened bread, in the evening of which the paschal 
lamb was to be slain, consequently, the day before the feast properly speak* 
ing, which however commenced on that evening, t.e. the 14th of Nisan, Jesus* 
according to the two first Evangelists, in compliance with a question ad- 
dressed to Him by the disciples, sent — Matthew leaves it undecided which 
and how many, Mark says, two disciples, whom Luke designates as Peter and 
John — to Jerusalem (perhaps from Bethany), to bespeak a place in which 
he might partake of the passover with them, and to make the further arrange- 
ments (Matt xxvi. 17 ff. paralL). The three narrators do not altogether agree 
as to the directions which Jesus gave to these disciples. According to all, he 
sends them to a man of whom they had only to desire, in the name of their 
master SiSdarKaXos, a place in which to celebrate the passover, in order at once 
to have their want supplied : but first, this locality is more particularly de- 
scribed by the two intermediate Evangelists than by Matthew, namely as a 
large upper room^ which was already furnished and prepared for the reception 
of guests ; and secondly, the manner in which they were to find the owner, 
is described by the former otherwise than by the latter. Matthew makes 
Jesus merely say to the disciples, that they were to go to such a man, vpo^ rov 
Seim: the others, that, being come into the city, they would meet a man 
bearing a pitcher of water ^ whom they were to follow into the house which he 
should enter, and there make their application to the owner. 

In this narrative there have been found a multitude of difficulties, which 
Gabler has assembled in a special treatise.^ At the very threshold of the 
narrative it occasions surprise, that Jesus should not have thought of any 
preparation for the passover until the last day, nay, that he should even then 
have needed to be reminded of it by the disciples, as the two first Evangelists 
tell us ; for owing to the great influx of people at the time of the passover 
(2,700,000, according to Josephus),® the accommodations in the city were soon 
disposed of, and the majority of the strangers were obliged to encamp in tents 
before the city. It is the more remarkable, then, that, notwithstanding all 
this the messengers of Jesus find the desired chamber disengaged, and not only 
so, but actually kept in reserve by the owner and prepared for a repast, as if 
he had had a presentiment that it would be bespoken by Jesus. And so 
confidently is this reckoned on by Jesus that he directs his disciples to ask 
the owner of the house, — not whether he can obtain from him a room in 
which to eat the passover, but merely — where the guest-chamber appropriated 
to this purpose may be ? or, if we take Matthew^s account, he directs them to 
say to him that he will eat the passover at his house ; to which it must be 
added that, according to Mark and Luke, Jesus even knows what kind of 
chamber will be assigned him, and in what part of the house it is situated. 
But the way in which, according to these two Evangelists, the two disciples 
were to find their way to the right house, is especially remarkable. The 
words ^ayerc cis n)y voKiv vrpo^ rov Seiva in Matthew (v, 18), sound as if Jesus 
had named the person <0 whom the disciples were to go, but that the narrator 
either would not or could not repeat it ; whereas in the two other Evw* 
gelists, Jesus indicates the house into which they were to enter, by means of 

1 Ueber die Anonihung des letzten PaschameSTls Jesu, in his neust. theol. Journal, a, 5, 
«. 44X fF. ■ 

* hell. jud. vi. ix. 3. 
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a person whom they would meet carrying a vessel of water. Now how could 
Jesus in Bethany, or wherever else he might be, foreknow this accidental 
circumstance, unless, indeed, it had been pre-concerted that at this particular 
time a servant from the house should appear with a vessel of water, and thus 
await the messengers of Jesus ? To the rationalistic expositors everything in 
our narrative appeared to point to a preconcerted arrangement; and this 
being presupposed, they believed that all its difficulties would at once be 
solved. The disciples, dispatched so late, could only find a room disengaged if 
it had been previously bespoken by Jesus ; he could only direct them to address 
the owner of the house so categorically, if he had already previously made an 
arrangement with him ; this would explain the precise knowledge of Jesus as 
to the locality, and, lastly, (the point from which this explanation sets out), 
his certainty that the disciples would meet a man carrying water from that 
particular house. This circumlocutory manner of indicating the house, which 
might have been avoided by the simple mention of the owner’s name, is sup- 

E osed to have been adopted by Jesus, that the place where he intended to 
eep the passover might not be known before the time to the betrayer, who 
would otherwise perhaps have surprised him there, and thus have disturbed 
the repast® 

But such is not at all the impression produced by the evangelical narrative. 
Of a preconcerted arrangement, of a previous bespeaking of the apartment, it 
says nothing ; on the contrary, the words, they found as he had said unto them^ 
in Mark and Luke, seem intended to convey the idea that Jesus was able to 
predict everything as they afterwards actually found it; a solicitous foresight 
is nowhere indicated, but rather a miraculous foreknowledge. Here, in fact, 
as above in the procuring of the animal for the entrance into Jerusalem, we 
have a twofold miracle : first, the fact that everything stands ready to supply 
the wants of Jesus, and that no one is able to withstand the power of his 
name; secondly, the ability of Jesus to take cognizance of distant circum- 
stances, and to predict the merest fortuities.^ It must create surprise that, 
forcibly as this supranaturalistic conception of the narrative before us urges 
itself upon the reader, Olshausen himself seeks to elude it, by arguments which 
would nullify most of the histories of miracles, and which we are accustomed 
to hear only from rationalists. To the impartial expositor, he says,® the nar- 
rative does not present the slightest warrant for a miraculous interpretation 
(we almost fancy ourselves transpor^d into the commentary of Paulus) ; if 
the narrators intended to recount a miracle, they must have expressly 
observed that no previous arrangement had been made (precisely the rational- 
istic djemand — if a cure were meant to be recognised as a miracle, the appli- 
cation of natural means must have been expressly denied); moreover the 
object of such a miracle is not to be discerned, a strengthening of the faith 
of the disciples was not then necessary, nor was it to be effected by this un* 
important miracle, after the more exalted ones which had preceded it : — 
grounds on which the thoroughly similar narrative of the procuring of the ass 
for the entrance, which Olshausen upholds as a miracle, would be equally 
excluded from the sphere of the supernatural 
The present narrative, indeed, is so strikingly allied to the earlier one just 
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mentioned, that in relation to their Ustorical reality, the same judgment must 
be passed on both. In the one as in the other, Jesus has a want, the speedy 
supply of which is so cared for by God, that Jesus foreknows to the minutest 
particular the manner in which it is to be supplied ; in the one he needs a 
guest chamber, as in the other an animal on which to ride ; in the one as in 
the other, he sends out two disciples, to bespeak the thing required ; in the 
one he gives them as a sign by which to find the right house— a man carrying 
water whom they are to meet, as in the other they have a sign in the circum- 
stance of the ass being tied where two roads meet ; in the one as in the 
other, he directs his disciples simply to mention him to the owner, in the one 
case as the master^ 8t8ao*/caAos, in the other, as the lardy Kvpiosy in order to 
ensure unhesitating compliance with his demand ; in both instances the 
result closely corresponds to his prediction. In the narrative more imme- 
diately under our consideration, as in the earlier one, there is wanting an 
adequate object, for the sake of which so manifold a miracle should have been 
ordained ; while the motive which might occasion the development of the 
miraculous narrative in the primitive Christian legend is obvious. An Old 
Testament narrative, to which we have already had occasion to refer in con- 
nexion with the earlier miracle, is still more strikingly recalled by the one 
before us. After disclosing to Saul that he was destined to be King of Israel, 
Samuel, as a sign of the truth of this more remote announcement, foretells 
whom Saul will meet on his return homewards : namely, first two men with the 
information that his father’s asses are found ; then three others, who will be 
carrying animals for sacrifice, bread and wine, and will offer him some of the 
bread, etc. (r Sam. x. i ff.) : whence we see by what kind of predictions the 
Hebrew legend made its prophets attest their inspiration. 

As regards the relation of the gospels to each other, the narrative of 
Matthew is commonly placed far below that of the two other synoptists, and 
regarded as the later and more traditional.® The circumstance of the man 
carrying water, especially, is held to have belonged to the original fact, but 
to have been lost in tradition before -the narrative reached Matthew, who 
inserted in its place the enigmatical hrdyert wpb^ rhv Seiva, go to such a man. 
But we have seen, on the contrary, that the Sctm presents no difficulty j while 
the circumstance of the water-bearer is in the highest degree enigmatical.^ 
Still less is the omission of Matthew to designate the two commissioned dis- 
ciples as Peter and John, an indication that the narrative of the third gospel 
is the more original one. For when S^leiermacher says that this trait might 
easily be lost in the course of transmissTob through several hands, but that it 
could scarcely have been added by a later Jiand, — the latter half of his pro- 
position, at least, is without foundation. There is little probability that Jesus 
should have assigned so purely economical an office to the two most eminent 
disciples; whereas it is easy to conceive that in the first instance it was 
simply narrated, as by Matthew, that Jesus sent the disciples or some disciples^ 
that hereupon the number was fixed at twoy perhaps from the narrative of the 
procuring of the ass, and that at length, as the appointment had relation to a 
task which was ultimately of high importance,-^the preparing of the last 
meal of Jesus, — these places were filled by the two chief apostles, so that in 
this instance even Mark appears to have kept nearer to the original fact, since 
he has not adopted into his narrative the names of the two disciples, which 
are presented by Luke, 
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§ lai. 

DIVERGENT STATEMENTS RESPECTING THE TIME OP THE LAST SUPPER. 

Not only does the fourth Evangelist omit all mention of the above arrange- 
ments for the paschal meal ; he also widely diverges from the synoptists in 
relation to the meal itself. Independently of the difference which runs 
throughout the description of the scene, and which can only be hereafter 
considered, he appears, in regard to the time of the meal, to represent it as 
occurring before the passover, as decidedly as it is represented by the synop- 
tists to be the paschal meal itself. 

When we read in the latter, that the day on which the disciples were 
directed by Jesus to prepare for the meal, was already the first day of un- 
leavened breads y itfuani rwv afu/A<oi/, when the passover must be killed^ iv ^ eScc 
Ov€<rdaLt TO TOcrxa (Matt. xxvi. 17 parall.) : we cannot suppose the meal in 
question to have been any other than the paschal ; further, when the disciples 
ask Jesus, Where wilt thou that we pr^are for thee to eat the passover? ttoO 
0€A,€i$ cToi/i>ao-o>/ii^v (Tot ^ayciv to vdcrxa ; when it is hereupon said of the 
disciples, that they made ready the passover^ i^Totfiao'av to icwaypi, (Matt. v. 19 
parall.), and of Jesus, that when evening was come^ he sat down with the twelve^ 
iij/iai yevofiiinfjq dvcKciro fiera run/ SiaSeKa (v. 20) : the meal to which they here 
sat down appears to be marked out even to the superfluity as the paschal, even 
if Luke (xxii. 15) did not make Jesus open the repast with the words : JVith 
desire / have desired to eat this passover with you^ hnOvfit^ erreOvixtitTa tovto to 
wdorxa /uicfl* iyxojv. — When, on the other hand, the fourth gospel com- 

mences its narrative of the last meal with the statement of time : before the 
feast of the passover^ wpo Se rijs copras tov waVxa, (xiii. i); the supper^ Scittvov, 
which is mentioned immediately after (v. 2), appears also to happen before 
the passover; especially as throughout John’s description of this evening, 
which, especially in relation to the discourses accompanying the meal, is very 
ample, there is not any notice or even allusion, to indicate that Jesus was on 
this occasion celebrating the passover. Further, when Jesus after the meal 
addresses the traitor with the summons, what thou doesty do quickly y this is 
misunderstood by the rest of the disciples to mean, Buy those things that we 
have need of against the feasty kopnqv (v. 29). Now the requirements for 

the feast related chiefly to the pag>thai meal, and consequently the meal just 
concluded cannot have been the paschal. Again, it is said, xviii. 28, that on 
the fpllowing morning, the Jews would not enter the Gentile praetorium, A'.f/ 
they should be defiled ^ but that they might eat the passover y Iva p.'q iMavOwcriVy 
4AA’ tva, ^dyoKT^ to 7rd<rxa * whence it would seem that the paschal meal was 
yet in prospect. To this it may be added that this same succeeding day, on 
which Jesus was crucified, is called the preparation of the passover^ vapatrK&ni 
Toi) iracrxa, i.e. the day on the evening of which the paschal lamb was to be 
eaten ; moreover, when it is said of the second day after the meal in question, 
being that which Jesus passed in the grave : that sabbath day was an high day^ 

yap jieyikri ^ l^pLipok catciVovtov ca^/SaTov (xix. 31); this peculiar solcrnnity 
app^rs to have preceded from the circumstance, thkt on that sabbath fell 
the,i|ESt day of the pa^over, so that the paschal lamb was not eaten on the 
ev«^jg on which Jesus was arrested, but on the evening of his burial 

These divergencies are so important, that many expositojs, in order to pre- 
yent the Evangelists from falling into contradiction with each other, have 
here also tried the old expedient of supposing that they do not speak of the 
thing— that John intends to describe an altogiiher different repast from 
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that of the sj^optists* According to this view, the 8ciin<ov of John was an 
ordinary evening meal, doubtless in Bethany ; on this occasion Jesus washed 
the disciples’ feet, spoke of the betrayer, and after Judas had left the com- 
pany, added other discourses of a consoling and admonitory tendency, until 
at length, on the morning of the 14th of Nisan, he summoned the disciples to 
depart from Bethany and proceed to Jerusalem, in the words : Arise^ let us go 
hence (xiv. 31), Here the synoptical account may be interposed, since it 
represents the two disciples as being sent forward to Jerusalem to prepare for 
Ae paschal meal, and then records its celebration, concerning which John 
is silent, and only takes up the thread of the narrative at the discourses de- 
livered after the paschal meal (xv. i But this attempt to avoid contra- 
diction by referring the respective narratives to totally different events, is 
counteracted by the undeniable identity of many features in the two meals. 
Independently of isolated particulars which are found alike in both accounts, 
it is plain that John, as well as the synoptists, intends to describe the last 
meal of which Jesus partook with his disciples. This is implied in the intro- 
duction to John’s narrative ; for the proof which is there said to be given of 
Jesus having loved his own unto the end^ eU tcXos, may be the most suitably 
referred to his last moments of companionship with them. In like manner, 
the discourses after the meal point to the prospect of immediate separation ; 
and the meal and discourses are, in John also, immediately followed by the 
departure to Gethsemane and the arrest of Jesus. It is true that, according 
to the above opinion, these last-named incidents are connected only with 
those discourses which were delivered on the occasion of the later meal, 
omitted by John (xv. 17) : but that between xiv. $i and xv. i the author of 
the fourth gospel intentionally omitted the whole incident of the paschal 
meal, is a position which, although it might appear to explain with some 
plausibility the singular eyetpccrtfc, cvrcOtfev, Arise^ let us go hence^ no one 

will now seriously maintain. But even admitting such an ellipsis, there still 
remains the fact that Jesus (xiii. 38) foretells to Peter his denial with this 
determination of time : ov oA-cktcdp <^10^7077, the cock shall not crow^ which 
he could only make use of at the last meal, and not, as is here presupposed, 
at an earlier one.* 

Thus this expedient must be relinquished, and it must be admitted that all 
the Evangelists intend to speak of the same meal, namely, the last of which 
Jesus partook with his disciples. And in making this admission, the fairness 
which we owe to every author, and which was believed to be due in a peculiar 
degree to the authors of the Bible, appe^f^B to demand an enquiry whether, 
although they represent one and the same gvent with great divergencies in 
several respects, yet nevertheless both sides may not be correct. To obtain 
an affirmative result of this inquiry it must be shown, as regards the time, 
either that the three first Evangelists, as well as the fourth, do not intend to 
describe a paschal meal, or that the latter, as well as the former, does so in- 
tend. 

In an ancient Fragment * it is sought to solve the problem in the first 
method, by denying that Matthew places the last meal of Jesus at the proper 
time for the paschal meal, the evening of the 14th of Nisan, and his passion 
on the first day of the fieast of the passover, the isth of Nisan ; but one docs 


^ Thus lightfoot, horse, p. 463 ff. ; Hess, Geschichte Jesu, a, s. 273 ff . } also Ventorini 

An^iSufificient outlet from this difficulty is pointed out by Lightfoot, p. 482 f. 

* Fragm. ex Claudii Apollinaris libro de Faschate, in Chion. FaschaL ed. du Fresne. ; 
Paris, 1688, >p. 6 f. prsef. 
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ildt ii6e faow the express indications respecting the passover in tfaesynidptbts 
be neutralized. 

Hence it has been a far more general attempt in recent times^ to draw John 
to the side of the other Evangelists.^ His expression before the feast of the 
fassoper, vp 6 -rijs iofynj^ tow iraax« (xiiL i), was thought to be divested of its 
difficulty by the observation that it Is not immediately connected with the 
supper S^iwvov, but only with the statement that Jesus knew that his hour was 
come, and that he loved his own unto the end ; it is only in the succeeding 
verse that there is any mention of the meal, to which therefore that determin- 
ation of time does not refer. But to what then can it refer ? to the knowledge 
that his hour was come ? this is only an incidental remark ; or to the love 
which endured to the end ? but to this so special a determination of time can 
only refer, if an external proof of love be intended, and such an one is pre- 
sented in his conduct at the meal, which consequently remains the point to 
which that determination of the day must apply. It is therefore conjectured 
further that the words vpa rtjs ioprij^ were used out of accommodation to the 
Greeks for whom John wrote : since that people did not, like the Jews, begin 
their day with the evening, the meal taken at the beginning of the first day of 
the passover, would appear to them to be taken on the evening before the 
passover. But what judicious writer, if he supposes a misconstruction possible 
on the part of the reader, chooses language which can only serve to encourage 
that misconstruction ? A still more formidable difficulty is presented by xviii. 
28, where the Jews, on the morning after the imprisonment of Jesus, will not 
enter the judgment hall lest they should be defiled^ but that they may eat the 
passover^ AAA* fva <^ay<o(rt to iraorxu. Nevertheless it was supposed that pas- 
sages such as Deut. xvi. i, 2, where all the sacrifices to be killed during the 
time of the passover are denoted by the expression npp, authorise the inter- 
pretation of TO Traorxa in this place of the remaining sacrifices to be offered 
during the paschal week, and especially of the Chagiga, which was to be con- 
sumed towards the end of the first feast day. But as Mosheim has correctly 
remarked, from the fact that the paschal lamb, together with the rest of the 
sacrifices to be offered during the feast of the passover was designated waorxo, 
it by no means follows that these can be so designated with the exclusion of 
the paschal lamb.^ On the other hand, the friends of the above view have 
sought to show the necessity of their mode of interpretation, by observing 
that for the eating of the passover which was celebrated late in the evening, 
consequently at the commencemeQj of the succeeding day, the entering of a 
Gentile house in the morning, iSeing a defilement which lasted only through 
the current day, would have been no disqualification ; but that it would have 
been such for the partaking of the Chagiga, which was eaten in the afternoon, 
consequently on the same day on which the defilement was contracted ; so 
that only this, and not the passover, can have been intended. But first, we 
do not ioiow whether entrance into a Gentile house was a defilement for the 
day merely; secondly, if such were the case, the Jews, by a defilement con- 
tracted in the morning, would still have disqualified themselves from partici- 
pating in the preparatory proceedings, which fell on the afternoon of the t4th 
of Nisan ; as, for example, the slaying of the lamb in the outer court of itkt 
temple. Lastly, in order to interpret the passage xix. 14 in consistency 
with their own view» the harmonist understand the preparation of the passosHOt^ 
ir<v>curjccv9 rov to mean the day of preparation for the sabbaftt in the 
Easter week ; a violence ctf inteipretatioh which at least finds no countenance 

^ See especlaHy Tholuck sad Olshausea, in ke. ; Kem, HaapUhateschea^ Tiih* Zeitsdnr. 

s. 5 

Disfe^ de veit notione coem Donuai, annexed to CadwO!^ ifiteU.| p. sa, not# i« 
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fn XIX. 3i» where the iri^ouricci^ is said to be the preparation for the sabbath, 
since from this passage it only appears, that thd Evangelist conceived the first 
day of the passover as occurring that year on the sabbath.^ 

These difficulties, which resist the reference of the narrative in John to a 
xeal paschal meal, appeared to be obviated by a presupposition derived from 
Lev. xxiii. 5 ; Num. ix. 3 ; and a passage in Josephus ; ^ namely, that the 
paschal lamb was eaten, not on the evening from the 14th to the rsth, but on 
that from the 13th to the 14th of Nisan, so that between the paschal meal and 
the first feast day, the isth of Nisan, there fell a working day, the 14th. On 
this supposition, it would be correct that the day following the last paschal 
meal taken by Jesus, should be called, as in John xix, 14, the preparation of 
the passover^ irapaa-Kivy tov vda-^a, because it was actually a day of preparation 
for the feast day ; it would also be correct that the following sabbath should 
be called fieydXrj (xix. 31), since it would coincide with the first day of the 
feast® But the greatest difficulty, which lies in John xviii. 28, remains un- 
solved ; for on this plan the words, that they might eat the passover^ Ivo. ^ayoxrt 
TO 7ra<rxa, must, since the paschal meal would be already past, be understood 
of the unleavened bread, which was eaten also during the succeeding feast 
days : an interpretation which is contrary to all the usages of language. If to 
this it be added, that the supposition of a working day falling between the 
passover and the first feast day, has no foundation in the Pentateuch and 
Josephus, that it is decidedly opposed to later custom, and is in itself ex- 
tremely improbable ; this expedient cannot but be relinquished.® 

Perceiving the impossibility of effecting the reconciliation of the synoptlsts 
with John by this simple method, other expositors have resorted to a more 
artificial expedient. The appearance of the Evangelists having placed the 
last meal of Jesus on different days, is alleged to have its truth in the fact, 
that either the Jews or Jesus celebrated the passover on another than the 
usual day. The Jews, say some, in order to avoid the inconvenience arising 
from the circumstance, that in that year the first day of the passover fell on a 
Friday, so that two consecutive days must have been solemnized as a sabbath, 
deferred the paschal meal until the Friday evening, whence on the day of the 
crucifixion they had still to beware- of defilement ; Jesus, however, adhering 
strictly to the law, celebrated it at the prescribed time, on the Thursday even- 
ing : so that the synoptists are right when they describe the last meal of Jesus 
as an actual celebration of the passover ; and John also is right when he re- 
presents the Jews as, the day after, still Joking forward to the eating of the 
paschal lamb.^® In this case, Mark woutdve wrong in his statement, that on 
the day when they killed the passover^ ore Tratrxa ^Ovov (v. 12), Jesus also 
caused it to be prepared ; but the main point is, that though in certain cases 
the passover was celebrated in a later month, it was still on the isth day ; 
there is nowhere any trace of a transference to a later day of the same month. 
— It has therefore been a more favourite supposition that Jesus anticipated the 
usual time of eating the passover. From purely personal motives, some have 
thought, foreseeing that at the proper time of the paschal supper he should be 
already lying in the grave, or at le^f not sure of life Until that period, he, like 


• See these counter obset^iions particularly in LUcke and de Wette, In loc. ; in Sieffeit 
fiber den Ur^rung, s. 127 ff., and Winer, bibL Realwortcrb. 2, s. 238 ff. 

^ Antiq. IX. xiv. l6» 

• Fritzsche, vom OsterUmm; more recently, Rauch, in the theoL Studien und Kxitik^, 
^832, 3, s. 537 f* * 

• Cmp> De Wette, theol Stadien and Krit. 1834, 4 « 939 ^ i Tholude, Cooun. z. Joh. 

a. 245 f. ; Winer, ut sup. 

Calvin^ in Matth. xxvL if* 
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those Jews who were prevented from journeying to the feast, and like all the 

J ews of the present day, without a sacrificed lamb, and with mere substitutes 
)r it, celebrated a commemorative passover^ ir<£crxa /tn^/iovcunKov.^^ But in 
the first place, Jesus would not then, as Luke says, have kept the passover on 
the day on which the passover must be killed^ ir •g ISct 6v€<r0ai to wacrxa; and 
secondly, in the merely commemorative celebration of the passover, though^ 
the prescribed locality (Jerusalem) is dispensed with, the regular time (the 
evening from the 14th to the 15th Nisan) is inviolably observed: whereas in 
the case of Jesus the reverse would hold, and he would have celebrated the 
passover at the usual place, but at an unusual time, which is without example. 
To shield the alleged transposition of the passover by Jesus from the charge 
of being unprecedented and arbitrary, it has been maintained that an entire 
party of his cotemporaries joined in celebrating the passover earlier than the 
great body of the natioa It is known that the Jewish sect of the Caraites or 
Scripturalists differed from the Rabbinites or Traditionalists especially in the 
determination of the new moon, maintaining that the practice of the latter in 
fixing the new moon according to astronomical calculation was an innovation, 
whereas they, true to the ancient, legal practice, determined it according to 
an empirical observation of the phase of the new luminary. Now in the time 
of Jesus, we are told, the Sadducees, from whom the Caraites are said to have 
sprung, determined the time of the new moon, and with it that of the festival 
of the passover, which was dependent upon it, differently from the Pharisees ; 
and Jesus, as the opponent of tradition and the friend of scripture, favoured 
their practice in this matter.^^ But not to insist that the connexion of the 
Caraites with the ancient Sadducees is a mere conjecture ; it was a well- 
founded objection put forth by the Caraites, that the determination of the 
new moon by calculation did not arise until after the destruction of the temple 
by the Romans ; so that at the time of Jesus such a difference cannot have 
existed ; nor is there besides any indication to be discovered that at that time 
the passover was celebrated on different days by different parties.^® Suppos- 
ing, however, that the above difference as to the determining of the new moon 
already prevailed in the time of Jesus, the settling of it according to the phase, 
which Jesus is supposed to have followed, would rather have resulted in a 
later than an earlier celebration of the passover ; whence some have actually 
conjectured that more probably Jesus followed the astronomical calculation.^* 
Besides what may thus be separately urged against every attempt at an 
amicable adjustment of the differoqges between the Evangelists, as to the time 
of the last supper ; there is one fecumstance which is decisive against all, and 
which only the most recent criweism has adequately exposed With respect, 
namely, to this contradiction, the case is not so that among passages for the 
most part harmonious, there appear only one or two statements of an appar- 
ently inconsistent sense, of which it might be said that the author had here 
used an inaccurate expression, to be explained from the remaining passages : 
but, that a// the chronological statements of the synoptists tend to show that 
Jesus must have celebrated the passover, aii those of John, on the contrary^ 
that he cannot have celebrated it.^^ xhus there stand opposed to each other 
two differing series of evangelical passages, which are manifestly based on two 
different views of the fact on the part of the narrators : hence, as Sieffert re- 

Grotius, in Matth. xxvL 18. 

** Ikeu, Biss, philo!. theol., voL a, p. 416 ff« 

** Vid. Paiidus, exeg. Himdh. 3, a, s. 486 
“ Michaehs, Anm. t\x Job. 13. 
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marks, to persist in disputing the existence of a divergency between the Evan- 
gelists, can no longer be regarded as scientific exposition, but only as unscien- 
tific arbitrariness and obstinacy. 

Modem criticism is therefore constrained to admit, that on one side or the 
other there is an error; and, setting aside the current prejudices in favour of 
the fourth gospel, it was really an important reason which appeared to necessi- 
tate the imputation of this error to the synoptists. The ancient Fragmen- 
attributed to Apollinaris, mentioned above, objects to the opinion that Jesus 
suffered on the great day of unleavened breads rjj /jL€ydXij aivfmv hra- 

ficv, that this would have been contrary to the law T<p voftw ; and in 

recent times also it has been observed, that the day following the last meal of 
Jesus is treated on all sides so entirely as a working day, that it cannot be 
supposed the first day of the passover, nor, consequently, the meal of the pre- 
vious evening, the paschal meal. Jesus does not solemnize the day, for he 
goes out of the city, an act which was forbidden on the night of the passover ; 
nor do his friends, for they begin the preparations for his burial, and only 
leave them unfinished on account of the arrival of the next day, the sabbath ; 
still less do the members of the Sanhedrim keep it sacred, for they not only 
send their servants out of the city to arrest Jesus, but also personally under- 
take judicial proceedings, a trial, sentence, and accusation before the Procu- 
rator ; in general, there appears, throughout, only the fear of desecrating the 
following day, which commenced on the evening of the crucifixion, and no- 
where any solicitude about the current one : clear signs, that the synoptical 
representation of the meal as a paschal one, is a latet eirpr, since in the re- 
maininj narrative of the synoptists themselves, there is Evidence, not easy to 
be mistaken, of the real fact, that Jesus was crucified be^re the passover.^^ 
These observations are certainly of weight. It is true that the first, relative 
to the conduct of Jesus, might perhaps be invalidated liy the contradiction 
existing between the Jewish decisions as to the law cited while the last 
and strongest may be opposed by the fact, that trying and giving sentence on 
the sabbaths and feast days was not only permitted among the Jews, but 
there was even a larger place for the administration of justice on such days, 
on account of the greater concourse of people ; so, also, according to the New 
Testament itself, the Jews sent out officers to seize Jesus on the great day 
fuydXrf of the Feast of Tabernacles (John vii. 44 f.), and at the Feast 
of Dedication they were about to stone him (J^ohn x. 31), while Herod caused 
Peter to be imprisoned during the days of ftSimvcned bread ; though indeed he 
intended to defer the public sentencing and execution until alter the passover 
(Acts xii. 2 f.). In proof that the crucifixion of Jesus might take place on the 
feast of the passover, it is urged that the execution was performed by Roman 
soldiers ; and that moreover, even according to Jewish custom, it was usual 
to reserve the execution of important criminals for a feast time, in order to 
make an impression on a greater multitude.^® But only thus much is to be 
proved : that during the feast time, and thus during the passover, on the five 
mtermediate and less solemn days, criminals were tried and executed, — not 
that this was admissible also on the first and last days of the passover, which 


Theile, in Winer’s Krit. Journal, 2, s. 157 if. ; Sieifert and Liicke, ut su^ 
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ranked as sabbaths ; and thus we read in the Talmud that Jesus was cruci^ 
fied on the non aiy, i.e. the evening before the passover.*® It would be 
another thing if, as Dr. Baur strives to prove, the execution of criminals, as a 
sanguinary expiation for the people, belonged to the essential significance of 
the passover, as a feast of expiation, and hence the custom, noticed by the 
Evangelists, of liberating a prisoner at the feast had been only the reverse 
side to the execution of anotW, presenting the same relation as that between 
the two goats and the two sparrows in the Jewish offerings of atonement and 
purification.*^ 

It is certainly very possible that the primitive Christian tradition might be 
led even unhistoricaily to associate the last supper of Jesus with the paschal 
lamb, and the day of his death with the feast of the passover. As the 
Christian supper represented in its form, the passover, and in its import, the 
death of Jesus : it was natural enough to unite these two points — to place the 
-execution of Jesus on the first day of the passover, and to regard his last 
meal, at which he was held to have founded the Christian supper, as the 
paschal meal. It is true that presupposing the author of the first gospel to 
have been an apostle and a participator in the last meal of Jesus, it is difficult 
to explain how he could fall into such a mistake. At least it is not enough 
to say, with Theile, that the more the last meal partaken with their master 
transcended all paschal meals in interest to the disciples, the less would they 
concern themselves as to the time of it, whether it occurred on the evening of 
the passover, or a day earlier.^* For the first Evangelist does not leave this 
undetermined, but speaks expressly of a paschal meal, and to this degree a 
real participator, however long he might write after that evening, could not 
possibly deceive himself. Thus on the above view, the supposition that the 
first Evangelist was an eye-witness must be renounced, and he must be held, 
in common with the two intermediate ones, to have drawn his materials from 
tradition.*^ The difficulty arising from the fact, that all the synoptists, and 
consequently all those writers who have preserved to us the common evan- 
gelical tradition, agree in such an error, may perhaps be removed by the 
observation, that just as generally as in the Judseo-Christian communities, in 
which the evangelical tradition was originally formed, the Jewish passover 
was still celebrated, so generally must the effort present itself to give that 
feast a Christian import, by referring it to the death and the last meal of 
Jesus, 

But it is equally easy, presi|{]^^'sing the correctness of the synoptical deter- 
mination of time, to conceives how John might be led erroneously to place the 
death of Jesus on the afternoon of the 14th of Nisan, and his last meal on 
the previous evening. If, namely, this Evangelist found in the circumstance 
that the legs of the crucified Christ were not broken, a fulfilment of the words 
a dom of him shall be broken^ octtow ov crwrpipij<rerai avrip (Exod. xii. 
46): this supposed relation between the death of Jesus and the paschal 
might suggest to him the idea, that at the same time in which tihe 
l^bal l^bs were killed, on the afternoon of the Z4th of Nisan, Je$us 


Fritrsdie, in Matt3;u* p* 7^3 f* ; comp. 755 ; Lucke, s. 614. 
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suffered on the cross and gave up the ghost in which case the meal taken 
,the evening before was not the paschal meal.^^ 

Thus we can conceive a possible ^use of error on both sides, and since 
the internal difficulty of the synoptical determination of time, namely, the 
manifold violations of the first day of the passover, is in some degree removed 
by the observations above cited, and is counterpoised by the agreement of 
three Evangelists : our only course is to acknowledge an irreconcilable con- 
tradiction between the respective accounts, without venturing a decision as tO' 
which is the correct one« 


§ 122 . 

DIVERGENCIES IN RELATION TO THE OCCURRENCES AT THE LAST MEAL Or 

JESUS. 

Not only in relation to the time of the last meal of Jesus, but also in re- 
lation to what passed on that occasion, there is a divergency between the 
Evangelists. The chief difference lies between the synoptists and the fourth^ 
gosnel : but, on a stricter comparison, it is found that only Matthew and 
Mark closely agree, and that Luke diverges from them considerably, though 
on the whole he is more accordant with his predecessors than with his^ 
successor. 

Besides the meal itself, the following features are common to all the^ 
accounts: that, during the meal, the coming betrayal by Judas is spoken of; 
and that, during or after the meal, Jesus predicts to Peter his denial. Aa 
minor differences we may notice, that in John, the mode of indicating the 
traitor is another and more precise than that described by the other Evan- 
gelists, and has a result of which the latter are ignorant ; and that, further, in 
the fourth gospel the meal is followed by prolonged farewell discourses, which 
are not found in the synoptists : but the principal difference is, that while 
according to the synoptists Jesus instituted the Lord's supper at this final meal,, 
in John he instead of this washes the disciples' feet. 

The three synoptists have in common the instituting of the Lord's supper,, 
together with the announcement of the betrayal, and the denial ; but there 
exists a divergency between the two first and the third as to the order of 
these occurrences, for in the former the announcement of the betrayal stands 
first, in the latter, the instituting of the Sujjf ; while the announcement of 
Peter's denial, in Luke, apparently takes place^|n the room in which the re- 
past had been held, in the two other Evangelists, on the way to the Mount 
"of Olives, Again, Luke introduces some passages which the two first Evan- 
gelists either do not give at all, or not in this connexion : the contention for 
pre-eminence and the promise of the twelve thrones, have in their narratives 
a totally different position ; while what passes in Luke on the subject of the 
swords is in them entirely wanting. 

In his divergency from the two first Evangelists, Luke makes some approxi- 
mation^ to the fourffi. As John, in the washing of the disciples’ feet, presents^ 
a symbolical act having reference to ambitious contention for pTe-eminence,. 
accompanied by discourses' on humility; so Luke actually mentions a con- 
tention for pte-emmence, and appends to it discourses not entirely without 
affoity with those in John j further, Jt is in common with John that Luke 
makes the observations concerning the betrayer occur at the opening the 

» Comp. Suicer, thesaur. 2, 3 . 6i3- , ^ ^ ^ 

** Another view as to the cause of the error in the fourth gospel is given m the Probabilia^. 
a* loO ff.i eomp. Weisse, die evat^. Gesch. l, s. 446 f. Anm* 
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repast, and after a symbolical act ; and lastly, that he represents the announce* 
ment of Peter’s denial as having been delivered in the room where the repast 
had been held. 

The greatest difficulty here naturally arises from the diveigency, that the 
institution of the Lord's supper, unanimously recorded by the synoptists, is 
wanting in John, who in its stead relates a totally different act of Jesus, 
namely, the washing of the disciples’ feet Certainly, by those who, in similar 
cases, throughout the whole previous course of the evangelical narrative, have 
found a sufficient resource in the supposition, that it was the object of John 
to supply the omissions of the earlier gospels, the present difficulty is sur- 
mounted as well, or as ill, as any other. John, it is said, saw that the insti- 
tution of the Supper was already narrated in the three first Evangelists in a 
way which fully agreed with his own recollection ; hence he held a repetition 
of it superfluous.^ But if, among the histories already recorded in the three 
first gospels, the fourth Evangelist really intended to reproduce only those in 
the representation of which he found something to rectify or supply : why 
does he give another edition of the history of the miraculous feeding, in 
which he makes no emendation of any consequence, and at the same time 
omit the institution of the Lord’s supper? For here the divergencies between 
the synoptists in the arrangement of the scene, and the turn given to«the 
words of Jesus, and more especially the circumstance that they, according to 
his representation, erroneously, make that institution occur on the evening of 
the passover, must have appeared to him a reason for furnishing an authentic 
account. In consideration of this difficulty, the position that the author of 
the fourth gospel was acquainted with the synoptic^ writings, and designed to 
complete and rectify them, is now, indeed, abandoned ; but it is still main- 
tained that he was acquainted with the common oral tradition, and supposed 
it known to his readers also, and on this ground, it is alleged; he passed over 
the institution of the Supper as a history generally known.^ But that it should 
be the object of an evangelical writing to narrate only the less known, 
omitting the known, is an idea which cannot be consistently entertained. 
Written records imply a mistrust of oral tradition ; they are intended not 
merely as a supplement to this, but also as a means of fixing and preserving it, 
and hence the capital facts, being the most spoken of, and therefore the most 
exposed to misrepresentation, are precisely those which written records can 
the least properly omit. Such a fact is the founding of the Lord's supper, 
and we find, from a comparison of the different New Testament accounts, that 
the expressions with which Jfsua instituted it must have early received 
additions or mutilations; co^equently, it is the last particular which John 
should have omitted. But, it is further said, the narrating of the institution 
of the Lord’s supper was of no importance to the object of the fourth gospel.^ 
How so? With regard to its general object, the convincing of its readers 
that yS^sus is the Christ the Son of God (xx. 31), was it of no importance to 
communicate a scene in which he appears as the founder of a nm covenant^ 
Kaiv^ ? and in relation to the special object of the passage in question, 

namely, the exhibiting of the love of Jesus as a love which endured unto the 
end (xiiL 1), would it have contributed nothing to mention how he offered 
his bod^ wd blood as meat and drink to his followers, and thus realized his 
words in Johnvi.? But, it is said, John here as elsewhere, only concerns 
himself with the more profound discourses of Jesus, for which reason he 
passes over the institution of the Supper, and begins his narrative with the 

^ Paulas, 3, b, s. 4991 Olshattsen, a, 6 * 294. * 
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discourse connected with the washing of the disciples' feet> Nothing, how- 
ever, but the most obdurate prejudice in favour of the fourth gospel, can 
make this discourse on humility appear more profound than what Jesus says 
of the partaking of his body and blood, when instituting the Lord's supper. 
But the main point is that harmonists should show us in what part of John's 
narrative, if we ve to believe that he presupposed Jesus to have instituted 
the Supper at this last meal, he can have made the alleged omission — that 
they should indicate the break at which that incident may be suitably intro- 
duced. On looking into the different commentaries, there appears to be 
more than one place excellently adapted to such an insertion. According to 
Olshausen, the end of the 13th chapter, after the announcement of Peter's 
denial, presents the interval in which the institution of the Supper must be 
supposed to occur ; herewith the repast closed, and the succeeding discourses 
from xiv. i were uttered by Jesus after the general rising from table, and 
while standing in the chamber.^ But, here, it appears as if Olshausen, for 
the sake of obtaining a resting place between xiii. 38 and xiv. i, had resigned 
himself to the delusion of supposing that the words Arisen lei us go hence^ at 
which he makes Jesus rise from table and deliver the rest of his discourse 
standing, are found at the end of the 13th chapter, whereas they do not 
occur until the end of the 14th. Jesus had been speaking of going whither 
his disciples could not follow him, and had just rebuked the rashness of Peter, 
in volunteering to lay down life for his sake, by the prediction of his denial : 
here, at xiv. i ff., he calms the minds of the disciples, whom this prediction 
had disturbed, exhorting them to faith, and directing their attention to the 
blessed effects of his departure. — Repelled by the firm coherence of this 
part of the discourse, other commentators, e.g. Paulus, retreat to xiii. 30, 
and are of opinion that the institution of the Supper may be the most fitly 
introduced after the withdrawal of Judas, for the purpose of putting his 
treachery into execution, since this circumstance might naturally excite in 
Jesus those thoughts concerning his death which lie at the basis of the insti- 
tution.® But even rejecting the opinion of Lucke and others, that ore 
when he went out^ should be united to Xeyet 6 liycrovs, Jesus said^ it is un- 
questionable that the words of Jesus v. 31, Noiv is the Son of man glorified^ 
etc., and what he says farther on (v, 33) of his speedy departure, have an 
immediate reference to the retiring of Judas. For the verb So^d^etv in the 
fourth gospel always signifies the glorification of Jesus, to which he is to be led 
by suffering ; and with the departure of ^be apostate disciple to those who 
brought suffering and death on Jesus, his gK'|rification and his speedy death 
were decided. — The verses 31-33 being thus^ inseparably connected with v. 
30 ; the next step is fo carry the institution of the Supper somewhat lower, 
and place it where this connexion may appear to cease : accordingly, Lucke 
makes it fall between v. 33 and 34, supposing that after Jesus (v. 31-33) ^ad 
composed the minds of the disciples, ^sturbed and shocked by the departure 
of the traitor, and had prepared them for the sacred meal, he, at v. 34 f., 
annexes to the distribution of the bread and wine the new commandment of 
love. But, as it has been elsewhere remarked,^ since at v. 36 Peter asks 
Jesus, in allusion to v. 33, whither he will go, it is impossible that the Supjjer 
can have been instituted# after the declaration of Jesus v. 33 ; for otherwise 
Peter would have interpreted the expression I go, wrefyaj, by the body givm 
8tSdi/i(cvov and the Hood shed affwi, in xwoftc/ov, or in any case would 

3 * Sieffert, tiber den Urspr., s. 15*. . 
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rather have felt prompted to ask the meaning of these latter expressions.^^ 
Acknowledging this, Neander retreats a verse, and inserts the Supper between 
V. 32 and 33 ; ® but he thus violently severs the obvious connexion between 
the words cvtfv? 8ofa<r« aMv shall straightway glorify him in the former 
verse, and the words Iri fiiKpdv fAtff ifitav €lfju yet a little while lam with you 
in the latter.— It is, therefore, necessary to retreat still farther than Neander, 
or even Paulas : but as from v. 30 up to v. 18, the discourse turns uninter- 
ruptedly on the traitor, and this discourse again is inseparably linked to the 
washing of the disciples* feet and the explanation of that act, there is no 
place at which the institution of the Supper can be inserted until the begin- 
ning of the chapter. Here, however, according to one of the most recent 
critics, it may be inserted in a way which perfectly exonerates the author of 
the gospel from the reproach of misleading his reader by an account which is 
apparently continuous, while it nevertheless passes over the Supper, For, 
says this critic, from the vepr commencement John does not profess to nar- 
rate anything of the meal itself, or what was concomitant with it, but only 
what occurred after the meal; inasmuch as the most natural interpretation of 
Sfimfov yevofievov is : after the meal was ended, while the words ^ctpcrai Ik rov 
Setffvov, he riseih from supper, plainly show that the washing of the disciples* 
feet was not commenced until after the meal.^ But after the washing of the 
feet is concluded, it is said of Jesus, that he sat down again (dvairccr^v irdkw 
V. 12), consequently the meal was not yet ended when he commenced that 
act, and by the words he riseth from supper, it is meant that he rose to wash 
the discii)les* feet from the yet unfinished meal, or at least after the places 
had been taken preparatory to the meal. Again, Sefrryov ycvo/iwov does not 
mean : after a meal was ended, any more than the words to£ T. yevofiivov hf 
ByjOavCa (Matt, xxvi, 6) mean : after Jesus had been in Bethany : as the latter 
expression is intended by Matthew to denote the time during the residence 
of Jesus in Bethany, so the firmer is intended by John to denote the course 
of the meal itself.^® Hence he thereby professes to inform us of every re- 
markable occurrence connected with that meal, and in omitting to mention 
the institution of the Lord's supper, which was one of its features, he incurs 
the reproach of having given a deficient narrative, nay of having left out pre- 
cisely what is most important, — Instead of this highest extremity of John's 
account, Kern has recently taken the lowest, and has placed the institution 
of the Supper after the words, Arise, let us go hence, xiv. 31 ; whereby he 
assigns to it the improbable and <ndeed unworthy position, of an act only 
occurring to Jesus when he is ^paring to depart. 

Thus, viewing the subject ^nerally, there is no conceivable motive whj^ 
John, if he spoke of this last evening at all, should have omitted the insti- 
tution of the Lord's supper ; while, on descending to a particular consider- 
ation, there is in the course of his narrative no point where it could be 
inserted : hence nothing remains but to conclude that he does not motion 
it because it was unknown to him. But as a means of resisting this con- 
clusion, theologians, even such as acknowledge themselves unable to explain 
the omission of the institution, rely on the observation, that a rite so univer- 
sally prevalent in tile primitive church as was the Lord's supperi cannot 
possibly have been unknown to the fourth Evangelist, whoever he may have 
been.^« Certainly, he knew of the Lord's supper as a Christian rite, for this 
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may be inferred from hie 6th chapter, and unavoidably he must have known 
of it ; it may, however, have been unknown to him under what circumstances 
Jesus formally instituted this observance. The referring of so revered an 
usage to the authority of Jesus himself was an object of interest to this 
Evangelist; but from unacquaintance with the synoptical scene, and also 
from a partiality for the mysterious, which led him to put into the mouth of 
Jesus expressions unintelligible at the moment, and only to be explained by 
the issue, he effected this purpose, not by making Jesus actually institute the 
rite, but by attributing to him obscure expressions about the necessity of 
eating his flesh and drinking his blood, which, being rendered intelligible only 
by the rite of the Lord’s supper introduced into the church after his death, 
might be regarded as an indirect institution of that rite. 

As John omits the institution of the Lord’s supper, so the synoptists omit 
the washing of the disciples’ feet : but it cannot be maintained with equal 
decision that they were therefore ignorant of this incident ; partly on account 
of its inferior importance and the more fragmentary character of this part of 
the synoptical narrative ; and partly because, as has been above remarked, 
the contention for pre-eminence in Luke v. 24 ff. has appeared to many ex- 
positors to be connected with the washing of the disciples’ feet, as the induce- 
ment to that action on the part of Jesus.^^ But as regards this contention 
for pre-eminence, we have shown above, that being unsuited to the tenor of 
the scene before us, it may owe its position only to a fortuitous association of 
ideas in the narrator : while the washing of the disciples’ feet, in John, 
might appear to be a legendary development of a synoptical discourse on 
humility. In Matthew (xx. 26 if.) Jesus admonishes his disciples that he 
among them who would be great must be the minister StaKovos of the others, 
just as he himself came not to he ministered unto hut to minister BiaKovrjO^vai^ 
dAAa Sia/(oyt}crai ; and in Luke (xxii. 27) he expresses the same thought in the 
question : Whether is greater^ he that sitteth at meat or he that that serveth f 
tCs fActfwv ; 6 dva/cct^cvo?, i) 6 StaKovcov ; and adds, hut I am among you as 
he that serveth^ cyu 8e clfit cv /aecip us 6 BiaKovtov, Now it is certainly 
probable that Jesus might see fit to impress this lesson on the disciples 
through the medium of their senses, by an actual serving StaKov€iv among 
them, whilp they played the part of those sitting at meat (dva/cet^evoi) ; but it 
is equally probable, since the synoptists are silent respecting such a measure, 
that either the legend, before it reached the fourth Evangelist, or this writer 
himself, spun the fact out of the dictum."^® '^Nor is it necessary to suppose 
that the above declaration came to him as Imving been uttered at the last 
meal of Jesus, in accordance with the representation of Luke ; for it naturally 
resulted from the expressions dvoKuarOai, {to recline at meat\ and 8ta#cov€tv (to 
serve)y that this symbolizing of the relation which they denote should be 
attached to a meal, and this meal might on easily conceivable grounds appear 
to be the most appropriately represented as the last. 

According to Luke's representation, Jesus on this occasion addresses the 
disciples as those who had continued with him in his ^ temptations, and as a 
reward for this fidelity promises them that they shall sit with him at table in 
his kingdom, and seated on thrones, judge the twelve tribes of Israel 
(v. 28-30). This appears incongruous with a scene in which he had imrne- 
mtely before announced his betrayal by one of the twelve, and in which he 
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immediately after predicted his denial by another ; at a time» moreover, in 
vrhich the temptations vnpaa-fiol properly so called, were yet future. After 
what we have already observed in relation to the entire character of the scene 
in Luke, we can hardly seek the reason for the insertion of this fragment of 
a discourse, in anything else than a fortuitous association of ideas, in which 
the contention about rank among the disciples might suggest the rank pro- 
mised to them by Jesus, and the discourse on sitting at table and serving, 
the promise that the disciples should sit at table with Jesus in his messianic 
kingdom,^® 

In the,, succeeding conversation Jesus says to his disciples figuratively, that 
now it will be necessary to buy themselves swords, so hostilely will they be 
met on all sides, but is understood by them literally, and is shown two swords 
already in the possession of the society. Concerning this passage I am in- 
clined to agree with Schleiermacher, who is of opinion that Luke introduced 
it here as a prelude to Peter’s use of the sword in the ensuing narrative.* 

The other divergencies in relation to the last meal will come imder review 
in the course of the following investigations. 

§ « 3 ‘ 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE BETRAYAL AND THE DENIAL. 

In the statement that Jesus from the beginning knew who would be his 
betrayer, the fourth gospel stands alone ; but all four of the Evangelists con- 
cur in testifying that at his last meal he predicted his betrayal by one of his 
disciples. 

But in the first place there is this difference : while according to Matthew 
and Mark the discourse respecting the betrayer opens the scene, and in par- 
ticular precedes the institution of the Lord’s supper (Matt. xxvi. 21 ff,; 
Mark xiv. 18 ff.) ; Luke represents Jesus as not speaking of the betrayer until 
after the commencement of the meal, and the institution of the commemora- 
tive rite (xxii. 21 ff.) ; and in John what relates to the betrayer goes forward 
during and after the washing of the disciples’ feet (xiii. 10-30). The intrinsi- 
cally trivial question, which Evangelist is here right, is extremely important to 
theologians, because its decision involves the answer to another question, 
namely, whether the betrayer also partook of the ritual Supper. It neither 
appeared consistent with the idea of that supper as a feast of the most intimate 
love and union, that a virtual aben like Judas should participate in it, nor did 
it seem to accord with the loVe and compassion of the Lord, that he should 
have permitted an unworthy disciple by this participation to aggravate his 
guilt. 1 So undesirable a view of the facts was believed to be avoided by 
fbllowing the arrangement of Matthew and Mark, and making the designation 
of the betrayer precede the institution of the Supper : for as it was known 
from John, that as soon as Judas saw himself detected and exposed, he with- 
drew from the company, it would thence appear that Jesus did not institute 
the Siippet until after the retirement of the traitor.^ But this expedient is 
founded on nothing but an inadmissible incorporation of the narrative of 
John with that of the synoptists. For the withdra^i^al of Judas is mentioned 
only by the fourth Evangelist ; and he alone needs the supposition of such a 
circumstancei because, according to him, Judas now first entered into bis 
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transactions with the enemies of Jesus, and thus, in order to come to terms 
with them, and* obtain the requisite force, needed a somewhat longer time. 
In the synoptists there b no trace of the betrayer having left the company ; 
on the contrary, everything in their narrative appears to imply that Judas, 
first on the general departure from the room in which the repast had been 
taken, instead of going directly to the garden, went to the chief priests, of 
whom he at once, the agreement having been made beforehand, received tl^p 
necessary force for the arrest of Jesus. Thus whether Luke or Matthew be 
right in the arrangement of the scene, all the synoptists intimate that Judas 
did not leave the company before the general departure, and consequently 
that he partook of the ritual Supper. 

But also as to the manner in which Jesus pointed out his betrayer, there 
exists no slight divergency between the Evangelists. In Luke Jesus only 
makes the brief remark that the hand of his betrayer is with him on the table, 
whereupon the disciples ask among themselves, who it can be that is capable 
of such a deed ? In Matthew and Mark he says, first, that one of those, 
who are present will betray him ; and when the disciples individually ask him, 
Lord, is it I ? he replies ; he that dippeth his hand with me in the dish ; until 
at last, after a woe has been denounced on the traitor, according to Matthew, 
Judas also puts that question, and receives an affirmative answer. In John, 
Jesus alludes to the betrayer during and after the washing of the disciples’ 
feet, in the observations, that not all the disciples present are clean, and that 
on the contrary the scripture, must be fulfilled : he that eateth bread with me^ 
hath lifted up his heel against me. Then he says plainly, that one of them 
will betray him ; the disciples look inquiringly at each other, wondering of 
whom he speaks, when Peter prompts John, who is lying next to Jesus, to ask 
who is the traitor? Jesus replies, he to whom he shall give a sop, which he 
immediately does to Judas, with an admonition to hasten the execution of his 
project ; whereupon Judas leaves the company. 

Here again the harmonists are at once ready to incorporate the different 
scenes with each other, and render them mutually consistent. According to 
them, Jesus, on the question of each disciple whether he were the traitor, 
first declared aloud that one of his companions at table would betray him 
(Matthew) ; hereupon John asked in a whisper which of them he meant, and 
Jesus also in a whisper made the answer, he to whom he should give the sop 
(Jdhn) ; then Judas, likewise in a whisper, asked whether it were he, and 
Jesus in the same manner replied in the affirmative (Matthew); lastly, after 
an admonition from Jesus to be speedy, tl'e betrayer left the company (John).® 
But that the question and answer interchange^d between Jesus and Judas were 
spoken in a whisper, Matthew, who alone communicates them, gives no inti- 
mation, nor is this easily conceivable without presupposing the improbable 
circumstance, that Judas reclined on the one side of Jesus, as John did on 
the other : if, however, the colloquy were uttered aloud, the disciples could not, 
as John narrates, have so strangely misunderstood the words, what thou doest^ 
do quickly the supposition of a stammering question on the side of 
Judas, and a low-toned answer from Jesus, cannot be seriously held a satis* 
factory explanation.^ Nor is it probable that Jesus, after having already made 
the declaration : he who dippeth with me in the dish will betray me, would 
for the more precise indication of the traitor have also given him a sop ; it is 
rather to be supposed that these are but two different modes of reporting the 
same pafticular. But when once this is admitted, as it is by Paulas and 
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Olshausen, so much is already renounced either in relation t(^tbe one narta* 
tive or the other, that it is inconsistent to resort to forced suppositions, in 
order to overcome the difficulty involved in the explicit answer which Matthew 
makes Jesus give to the traitor ; and it should rather be allowed that we have 
before us two divergent accounts, of which the one was not so framed that 
its deficiencies might be supplied by the other. 

.Having, with Sieffert and Fritzsche, attained this degree of insight, the only 
remaining question is ; to which of the two narratives must we give the pre- 
ference as the original ? Sieffert has answered this question very decid^ly 
in favour of John; not merely, as he maintains, because he shares in the 
prejudice which attributes to that Evangelist the character of an eye-witness ; 
but also because his narrative is in this part, by its intrinsic evidence of truth- 
fulness, and the vividness of its scenes, advantageously distinguished from 
that of Matthew, which presents no indications of an autoptical origin. For 
example, while John is able to describe with the utmost minuteness the 
manner in which Jesus indicated his betrayer : the narrative of the fast gospel is 
such as to induce the conjecture that its author had only received the general 
information, that Jesus had personally indicated his betrayer.® It certainly 
cannot be denied, that the direct answer which Jesus gives to Judas in Mat- 
thew (v. 25) has entirely the appearance of having been framed, without 
much fertility of imagination, to accord with the above general information ; 
and in so far it must be regarded as inferior to the more indirect, and there- 
fore more probable mode of indicating the traitor, in John. But in relation 
to another feature, the result of the comparison is different. In the two first 
Evangelists Jesus says : Ae who has dipped or who dippeth with pie, 6 ifjL^d^as 
or cftJSaTTTo/ici/o? ft€T* €/iAov : io John, he to whom 1 shall give a sop when I have 
dipped it, fp €yw to ij/uiixiov imSwtro ) ; a difference in which the greater 

preciseness of the indication, and consequently the inferior probability, is on 
the side of the fourth gospel. In Luke, Jesus designates the traitor merely 
as one of those who are sitting at meat with him ; and as regards the expres- 
sion 6 ifjifidy/as K, T. X. in Matthew and Mark, the interpretation given of it by 
Kuinol and Henneberg,® who suppose it to mean one of the party at table, 
leaving it uncertain which, is not so mistaken as Olshausen represents it to be. 
For, first, to the question of the several disciples, is it I? Jesus might see fit 
to return an evasive answer ; and secondly, the above answer, as Kuinol has 
correctly remarked, stands in the relation of an appropriate climax to the 
previous declaration : one of you shall, betray me (v. 21), since it presents that 
aggravating circumstance of the; betrayal, fellowship at table. Even if the 
authors of the two first gospels ^understood the expression in question to im- 
ply, that Judas in particular dipped his hand in the dish with Jesus, and 
hence supposed this second declaration to have indicated him personally ; 
still the parallel passage in Luke, and the words cl« iK r(bv one of the 

tioelve, which in Mark precede 0 c/M.j8airr^;icvos, show that originally the second 
expression was merely an amplification of the former, though from the wish 
to have a thoroughly unequivocal designation of the betrayer on the part of 
Jesus, it was early interpreted in the other more special sense. When, however, 
a legendary exaggeration of the preciseness of the indication is once admitted^ 
the manner in which the fourth gospel describes thab indication must be in- 
duded in the series of progressive re^^resentations, and according to Sieffert^ 
it must have been the original from which all the rest proceeded. But if we 

beforehand renounce the affirmative reply to Judas, €rv ttwos, thou hast satdp 
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in Matthew, the mode of designation in John is the most definite of all ; for 
the intimation : one of my companions at table, is comparatively indefinite, 
and even the expression : he who dippeth with me in the dish, is a less direct 
sign of the traitor, than if Jesus had himself dipped the morsel and presented 
it to him. Now is it in the spirit of the ancient legend, if Jesus really gave 
the more precise designation, to lose its hold of this, and substitute one less 
precise, so as to diminish the miracle of the foreknowledge exhibited by 
Jesus? Assuredly not ; but rather the very reverse holds true. Hence we 
conclude that Matthew, together with the unhistorically precise, has yet at 
the same time preserved the historically less precise; whereas John has en- 
tirely lost the latter and has retained only the former. 

After thus renouncing what is narrated of a personal designation of the 
traitor by Jesus, as composed post event urn ^ there yet remains to us the general 
precognition and prediction on the part of Jesus, that one of his disciples 
and companions at table would betray him. But even this is attended with 
difficulties. That Jesus received any external notification of treason brooding 
against him in the circle of his confidential friends, there is no indication in 
the gospels : he appears to have gathered this feature of his destiny also out 
of the scriptures alone. He repeatedly declares that by his aj^proaching 
betrayal the scripture will be fulfilled (John xiii. 18, xvii. 12; comp. Matt, 
xxvi. 24 parall.), and in the fourth gospel (xiii. 18), he cites as this saipiure^ 
the words : He that eateth bread with me^ hath lifted up his heel 
against me, 6 rpcuya>v /iact* c/aou rov aprov ivrjpev ctt c/ac wripvdv airrov, from 
Ps. xli. 10. This passage in the Psalms refers either to the well-known per- 
fidious friends of David, Ahithophel and Mephibosheth, or, if the Psalm be 
not the composition of David, to some unknown individuals who stood in a 
similar relation to the poet.^ There is so little trace of a messianic signifi- 
cance, that even Tholuck and Olshausen acknowledge the above to be the 
original sense. But according to the latter, in the fate of David was imaged 
that of the Messiah ; according to the former, David himself, under a divine 
impulse often used expressions concerning himself, which contained special 
allusions to the fate of Jesus. When, however, Tholuck adds : David him- 
self, under the influence of inspiration, did not always comprehend this more 
profound sense of his expressions ; what is this but a confession that by the 
interpretation of such passages as relating to Christ there is given to them 
another sense than that in which their author originally intended them? 
Now that Jesus deduced from this passage of the 41st Psalm, that it would 
be his lot to be betrayed by a friend, m the way of natural reflection, is the 
more inconceivable, because there is no indication to be discovered that this 
Psalm was interpreted messianically among the Jews : while that such an 
iuterprctation was a result of the divine knowledge in Jesus is impossible, 
because it is a false interpretation. It is rather to be supposed, that the 
passage in question was applied to the treachery of Judas only after the issue. 
It is necessary to figure to ourselves the consternation which the death of *the 
Messiah must have produced in the minds of his first adherents, and the solici- 
tous industry with which they endeavoured to comprehend this catastrophe ; 
and to remember that to a mind of Jewish culture, to comprehend a fact or 
doctrine was not to reconcile it with consciousness and reason, but to bring 
it into harmony with scripture. In seeking such a result, the primitive Chris- 
tians found predicted in the oracles of the Old Testament, not only the death 
of the Messiah, b^t also his falling by means of the perfidy of one of his 
fnendSi and even the subsequent fate and end of this traitor (Matt, xxvii. gi j 
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Acts i. 20 ) ; and as the most striking Old Testament authority for the betrayal, 
there presented itself the above passage from Ps. xli., where the author com** 
plains of maltreatment from one of his most intimate friends. These vouchers 
from the OJd Testament might be introduced by the writers of the evangelical 
history either as reflections from themselves or others by way of appendix to 
their narrative of the result, as is done by the authors of the first gospel and 
the Acts, where they relate the end of Judas ; or, what would be more im- 
pressive, they might put them into the mouth of Jesus himself before the 
issue, as is done by the author of the fourth gospel in the present instance. 
The Psalmist had meant by 'PH? one who generally was accustomed to 
eat bread with him : but this expression might easily come to be regarded as 
the designation of one in the act of eating bread with the subject of the 
prophecy : and hence it seemed appropriate to choose as the scene for the 
delivery of the prediction, a meal of Jesus with his disciples, and for the sake 
of proximity to the end of Jesus to make this meal the last. For the rest, the 
precise words of the psalm were not adhered to, for instead of o ^cr* 

lyuov rov aprov, he who eateth bread with me^ was substituted either the 
synonymous phrase /x€t* e/xov cwl *1^5 with me on the table, as in 

Luke ; or, in accordance with the representation of the synoptists that this 
last was a paschal meal, an allusion to the particular sauce used on that occa- 
sion : o e/ijSaTrro/Lievos /xcr €/xov cts to rpvjSXfov, he who dippeth with me in the 
dish, as in Mark and Matthew. T^is, at first entirely synonymous with the 
expression o rpo>yo>v k. r. A., as a designation of some one of his companions 
at table, was soon, from the desire for a personal designation, misconstrued 
to mean tliat Judas accidentally dipped his hand into the dish at the same 
moment with Jesus, and at length the morsel dipped into the dish by Judas 
at the same time with Jesus, was by the fourth Evangelist converted into the 
sop presented by Jesus to his betrayer. 

There are other parts also of this scene in John, which, instead of having 
a natural character, as Siefiert maintains, must rather be pronounced artificial. 
The manner in which Peter has to use the intervention of the disciple leaning 
on Jesus* bosom, in order to obtain from the latter a more definite intimation 
concerning the betrayer, besides being foreign to the synoptists, belongs to 
that unhistorical colouring which, as we have above shown, the fourth gospel 
gives to the relation of the two apostles. Moreover, to disguise an indication 
of Judas in the evil character of the traitor, beneath an action of friendliness, 
as that of giving him the sop, mustiretain something untruthful and revolting, 
whatever ma.y be imagined of objects which Jesus might have in view, such 
as the touching of the traitor With compunction even at that hour. Lastly, 
the address, "^at thou doest^ do quickly, after all that can be done to soften 
it,^ is still harsh, — a kind of braving of the impending catastrophe ; and rather 
than resort to any refinements in order to justify these words as spoken by 
Jesus, I prefer agreeing with the author of the Probabilia, who sees in them 
the effort of the fourth Evangelist to improve on the ordinary representation, 
according to which Jesus foreknew the betrayal and refrained from pre- 
venting it, by making him even challenge the traitor to expedite his under- 
taking.® 

Besides the betrayal, Jesus is said to have predicted the denial by Peter, 
and to have fixed the precise time of its occurrence, declaring that before the 
cock should crow (Mark says twice) on the following morning, Peter would 

• Vid, LUcke and Tbdluck, in loc. ' 

• P, rdiqui fuidm ncarrant emngelUta semiE^torem scitnsu preditkms coneUium, me 
m^divisu r ipsum vero excitdssejudam udpreditionm nemo eorum didt, mque eemmm hoe 
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deajr him thrice (Matt xxvi 33 ff. paralL): which prediction, according to the 
gospels, was exactly accomplished. It is here observed on the side of 
Rationalism, that the extension of the prophetic gift to the cognixance of 
such merely accessory circumstances as the crowing of cocks, must excite 
astomshment j as also that Jesus, instead of warning, predicts the result ^ 
inevitable : a feature which calls to mind the Fate of the Greek tragedy, in 
which a man, in spite of his endeavour to avoid what the oracle has predicted 
of him, nevertheless fulfils its inexorable decree* Paulus will not admit 
either oi €nf/i€pov dX&erwp, or dirapy€t<rfiatf or rpts, to have been spoken 

in their strict verbal signification, but gives to the entire speech of Jesus only 
this indecisive and problematical sense: so easily to be shaken is the imagined 
firmness of this disciple, that between the present moment and the early 
morning, events may arise which would cause him more than once to stumble 
and be unfaithful to his master. But this is not the right mode of removing 
the difficulty of the evangelical narrative. The words attributed to Jesus so 
closely agree with the subsequent event, that the idea of a merely fortuitous 
coincidence is not to be here entertained. Occurring as they do in a tissue of 
prophecies /t?s/ evtnium^ we must rather suppose that after Peter had really 
denied Jesus more than once during that night, the announcement of such a 
result was put into the mouth of Jesus, with the common marking of time by 
the crowing of the cock,^i and the reduction of the instances of denial to 
three. That this determination of time and number was permanent in the 
evangelical tradition (except that Mark, doubtless arbitrarily, for the sake of 
balancing the thrice denying by another number, speaks of the twice crowing 
of the cock), appears to be explained without any great difficulty by the 
familiarity of the expressions early chosen, and the ease with which they could 
be retained in the memory. 

Just as little claim to be regarded as a real prophecy has the announcement 
of Jesus to the rest of his disciples that they will all of them be offended 
because of him in the coming night, that they will forsake him and disperse 
(Matt. xxvi. 31 parall., comp. John xvi, 32); especially as the Evangelists 
thpmselves, in the words : For it is written^ 1 will smite the shepherd^ and the 
sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad^ point out to us the Old Testament 
passage (Zech. xiii. 7), which, first sought out by the adherents of Jesus for 
the satisfaction of their own difficulties as to the death of their master, and 
the melancholy consequences which immediately ensued, was soon put into 
the mouth of Jesus as a prophecy of th^se consequences. 

§ 124 - 

THE INSTITUTION OF THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

It was at the last meal, according to the synoptists, with whom the Apostle 
Paul also agrees (i Cor, xi. 23 ff.), that Jesus gave to the unleavened bread and 
the wine which, agreeably to the custom of the paschal feast, ^ he, as head of 
the family, had to distribute among his disciples, a relation to his speedily 
approaching death. During the repast, we are told, he took bread, and sAex 
giving thanks, broke it^nd gave it to his disciples with the declaration : This 
is my hody^ rovro iart ro atafid pjovj to which Paul and Luke add ; which is 
given or broken for you^ ri iirep vfiwv StSoficvov or kK&pmvov ; in like manner, 

w Paulus, «cg. Handb. 3, b, s. 538. L J. i, b, s. 192. Hase, L. J., g 137. 

Comp. Lightfoot and Paulus, in loc. 

^ Comp, jon this subject especially, Lightfoot, hone, p. 474 snd Paulu^ Handb. 

3,b, s.Siiff. 
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according to Paul and Luke after supper, he presented to them a cup of wine 
with the words ; This is my blood of the new testament^ roM i<m ri bfyd /lotv 
ttJj k€uv^^ or, according to Paul and Luke : the new lestomeni in 

my bloody which is shed for many^ or for you^ koxv^ huaB^Kq h aifiari /lov, 
ircpl 7roXXu)i', or wcp v/tw, ^kxwo/aci'ov, to which Matthew adds : for the remis^ 
Sion of sins, tU 4^<nv d/utaprioiv, and Paul, what he and Luke previously give 
in reference to the bread : Do this, toSto irotciTe (Paul, with the wine, as oft 
as ye drink it, oo-diets dv in remembrance of me, efs r^v hviy,vfi<nv. 

The controversy between the diflferent confessions as to the mewing of 
these words, — whether they signify a transmutation of bread and wine into 
the body and blood of Christ, or a presence of the body and blood of Christ 
with and beneath those elements, or lastly, the symbolizing of the body and 
blood of Christ by bread and wine, — ^may be pronounced obsolete, and ought 
not to be any longer pursued, at least exegetically, because it is founded on a 
misplaced distinction. It is only when transmitted to a modern age, and to 
the occidental mind, in which the forms of thought are more abstract, that 
what the ancient oriental understood by the words, tovto iari, divides itself 
into the above variety of possible significations ; and if we would obtain a 
correct conception of the idea which originally suggested the expression, we 
must cease to discriminate thus. To explain the words in question as imply- 
ing a transmutation of the substance, is to go too far, and to be too definite ; 
to understand them of an existence cum et sub specie, etc., is too much of a re- 
finement ] while to translate them ; this signifies, is too limited and meagre 
an interpretation. To the writers of our gospels, the bread in the commemo- 
rative supper was the body of Christ : but had they been asked, whether the 
bread were transmuted, they would have denied it ; had they been spoken to 
of a partaking of the body with and under the form of bread, they would not 
have understood it ; had it been inferred that consequently the bread merely 
signified the body, they would not have been satisfied. 

Thus to dispute farther on this point is a fruitless labour : it is a more 
interesting question, whether Jesus merely intended this peculiarly significant 
distribution of bread and wine as a parting demonstration of attachment to 
his disciples, or whether he designed that it should be celebrated by his 
disciples in memory of him after his departure. If we had only the account 
of tlie two first Evangelists, — this is admitted even by orthodox theologians,® — 
there would be no solid ground for the latter supposition ; but the words, Do 
this in rememberance of me, which are added by Paul and Luke, appear deci- 
sive of the fact that Jesus purposed ijfee founding of a commemorative meal, 
which, according to Paul, the Christians were to celebrate, until he should come, 
axpis oS bv 2\%. Concerning this very addition, however, it has been of late 
conjectured that it may not have been originally uttered by Jesus, but that in 
the celebration of the Lord's supper in the primitive church, the presiding 
member of the community, in distributing the elements, may have exhorted 
the rest to continue ^e repetition of this meal in remembrance of Christ, and 
that from this primitive Christian ritual the above words were added to the 
address of Jesus.® This conjecture should not be opposed by an exaggerated 
estimate of the auth(»ity of the Apostle Paul, such as that of Olshausen, who 
infers from the words, / htme receive of the Lord, wapikapw Aiti rov 
that he here delivers an immediate revelation from Christ, nay, that Christ 
himself speaks through him : since, as even Siidrind has admitted, and aa 

^ SUskind, in the treslise : Hat Jesus das Abeodmahl ale eiaea*miiemoiiiseiieii Ritus 
j ? in his Miigadn si, s« i g, 

Faultts, exo^J, Handb, 3 , b, s. 527 . 
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Schulz has recently shown in the most convincing manner,* the phntse 
wapa\af/,fiiy€iv diro rcvof cannot signify an immediate reception, but only a 
mutate transmission from the individual specified. If, however, Paul had 
not that addition from Jesus himself, stiU Siiskind thinks himself able to prove 
that it must have been communicated, or at least confirmed, by an apostle, 
and is of opinion, in the manner of his school, that by a series of abstract 
distinctions, he can define certain boundary lines which must in this case 
prevent the intrusion of an unhistorical tradition. But the severe attention to 
evidence which characterizes our own day, ought not to be expected from 
an infant religious society, between the distant portions of which there was 
not yet any organized connexion, or for the most part any other than oral 
communication. On the other hand, however, we must not be induced to 
regard the words rouro ^oicire k, t. X. as a later addition to the address of 
Jesus, on false grounds, such as, that it would have been repugnant to the 
humility of Jesus to found a rite in remembrance of himself j * nor must we 
rate too highly the silence of the two first Evangelists, in opposition to the 
testimony of Paul. 

Perhaps this point may be decided by means of another more general 
question, namely, what led Jesus to make this peculiarly significant distribu- 
tion of bread and wine among his disciples ? Orthodox theologians seek to 
remove as far as possible from the person of Jesus, as divine, all progress, 
and especially a gradual or sudden origination of plans . and resolutions not 
previously present in his mind : hence, according to them, there lay in Jesus 
from the beginning, together with the foreknowledge of his destiny, and his 
entire plan, the design to institute this supper, as a commemorative rite to be 
observed by his church ; and this opinion may at least appeal for support, to 
the allusions implying that he already contemplated the institution a year be- 
forehand, attributed to Jesus in the sixth chapter of the fourth gospel. 

This is certainly an insecure support, for, as a previous enquiry has shown, 
those allusions, totally unintelligible before the institution of the Supper, can- 
not have proceeded from Jesus, but only from the Evangelist.® Further, as, 
viewing the subject gener^ly, it appeared to annul the reality of the human 
nature in Jesus, to suppose that all lay foreseen and prepared in him from the 
first, or at least from the commencement of his mature age ; Rationalism has 
maintained, on the contrary, that the idea of the symbolical act and words in 
question did not arise in Jesus until the last evening. According to this view, 
at the sight of the broken bread and the outpoured wine, Jesus had a fore- 
boding of his near and violent death ; If j saw in the lormer an image of his 
body which was to be put to death, and in the latter of his blood which was 
to be shed ; and this momentary impression was communicated by him to his 
disciples.^ But such a tragical impression could only be felt by Jesus if he 
contemplated his death as a near event. That he did so with a greater dis- 
tinctness at the last meal, is thought to be proved by the assurance which, 
according to all the synoptists, he gave to his disciples, that he would no more 
drink of the fruit of the vine until he drank it new in the kingdom of his 
Father; whence, as there is no ground for supposing a vow of abstinence on 
his part, he must have foreseen that his end would arrive within the next few 
days. however, we observe how in Luke this assurance in relation to the 
wine is preceded by the declaration of Jesus, that he will no more eat the 
{>assover until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God, it appears probable that 

* Ueber das Abeadmahl, s. 217 ^ 

> Kaiser, bib}. TbeoU a, a, s. 39 ; Stc^hani, das h. Abendmabl, a. 6i. 

•Vol. II. §81. 

7 Paulas, ut sap. s. $19 ff. ; Kaiser, at sup. a. 371!. 
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originally the fimit of the vine also was understood not as wine in general^ but 
as specidly the beverage of the passover ; of which a trace may perhaps be 
discovered in the expression of Matthew and Mark — this fruit of the vine, 
vovrov Tov ycv^/Mtros dfjutriXov. Meals in the messianic kingdom were^ in 
accordance with the ideas of the age^ often spoken of by Jesus, and he may 
have expected that in that kingdom the Passover would be observed with 
peculiar solemnity. When therefore he declares that he will no more partake 
of this meal in the present a^, avUnv, but only in the future ; first, this does 
not apply to eating and drinking in general, and hence does not mean that 
his sojourn in this pre-messianic world was to have an end within the next 
few days, but only within the space of a year ; nor, secondly, does it neces- 
sarily involve the idea that this change was to be introduced by his death, for 
he might even yet expect that the kingdom of the Messiah would commence 
during his life. 

Meanwhile, to deny eveiy presentiment of his end on the part of Jesus in 
these last days of his life, is on the one hand, not warranted by our previous 
examination ; and on the other, would compel us to doubt the institution of 
the ritual Supper by Jesus, which we can hardly do in opposition to the testi- 
mony of Paul. It is moreover easily conceivable, that the continually 
increasing involvement of his relation to the Jewish hierarchy, might at length 
bring to Jesus the conviction that his death was inevitable, and that in a 
moment of emotion he might even fix the next passover as the term which 
he should not survive. Thus each of the supposed cases appears possible : 
either that, owing to a thought suggested by the impressiveness of the moment, 
at the last passover which he celebrated with his disciples, he made bread and 
wine the symbols of his body which was to be slain and his blood which was 
to be shed ; or that for some time previously he had embraced the design of 
bequeathing such a commemorative meal to his adherents, in which case he 
may very probably have uttered the words preserved by Paul and Luke. But 
before this intimation of the death of Jesus had been duly appropriated by the 
disciples, and received into their conviction, they were overtaken by the actual 
catastrophe, for which, therefore, they might be regarded as wholly unpre- 
pared. 
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RETIREMENT TO THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, ARREST, TRIAL» 
CONDEMNATION AND CRUCIFIXION OF JESUS. 


§ I2S- 

AGONY OF JESUS IN THE GARDEN. 

According to the synoptical narratives, Jesus, immediately after the con- 
clusion of the meal and the singing of the Hallel^ it being his habit during 
this feast time to spend the night out of Jerusalem (Matt. xxL 17 ; Luke 
xxii. 39), went to the Mount of Olives, into a garden y^pLov (in John, j^os) 
called Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi. 30, 36 parall.). John, who gives the addi- 
tional particular that the garden lay over the brook Kedron, does not repre- 
sent him as departing thither until after a long series of valedictory discourses 
(xiv.-xvii.), of which we shall hereafter have to speak again. While John 
makes the arrest of Jesus follow immediately on the arrival of Jesus in the 
garden, the synoptists insert between the two that scene which is usually 
designated the agony of Jesus. 

Their accounts of this scene are not in unison. According to Matthew and 
Mark, Jesus takes with him his three most confidential disciples, Peter and 
the sons of Zebedee, leaving the rest behind, is seized with fearfulness and 
trembling, tells the three disciples that he is sorrowful even unto death, and 
admonishing them to remain wakeful in the mean time, removes to a dis- 
tance from them also, that he may offer, jja prayer for himself, in which, with 
his face bent to the earth, he entreats that the cup of suffering may pass 
from him, but still resigns all to the will of his Father, When he returns to 
the disciples, he finds them sleeping, again admonishes them to watchfulness, 
then removes from them a second time, and repeats the former prayer, after 
which he once more finds his disciples asleep. For the third time he retires 
to repeat the prayer, and returning, for the third time finds the disciples 
sleeping, but now awakes them, in order to meet the coming betrayer. Of 
the number three, which thus doubly figures in the narrative of the two first 
Evangelists, Luke says nothing; according to him, Jesus retires from all the 
disciples, after admonishing them to watch, for the distance of about a stone*s 
cast, and prays kneelings once only, but nearly in the same words as in the 
other gospels, then returns to the disciples and awakes them, because Judas 
is approaching with the multitude. But, on the other hand, Luke in his 
single scene of prayer, has two circumstances which are foreign to the other 
narrators, namely, fhat while Jesus was yet praying, and immediately before 
the most vi9lent mental struggle, an angel appeared to strengthen him, and 
that during the agony ayoivta which ensued, the sweat of Jesus was as it were 
gnat drops of blood falling to the ground. 
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From the earliest times this scene in Gethsemane has been a stumbling** 
blocks because Jesus therein appears to betray a weakness and fear of death 
which might be considered unworthy of him. Celsus and Julian, doubtless 
having in their minds the great examples of a dying Socrates and other 
heathen sages, expressed contempt for the fear of death exhibited by Jesus ; ^ 
Vanini boldly extolled his own demeanour in the face of execution as superior 
to that of Jesus ; ^ and in the EvangeKum Nicodemi^ Satan concludes from 
this scene that Christ is a mere man.® The supposition resorted to in this 
apocryphal bool^ that the trouble of Jesus was only assumed in order to en« 
courage the devil to enter into a contest with him,^ is but a confession of 
inability to reconcile a real truth of that kind with the ideal of Jesus. Hence 
appeal has been made to the distinction between the two natures in Christ ; 
the sorrowfulness and the prayer for the removal of the cup having been 
ascribed to the human nature, the resignation to the will of the Father, to the 
divine.® As however, in the first place, this appeared to introduce an in- 
admissible division in the nature of Jesus ; and in the second place, even a 
fear experienced by his human nature in the prospect of approaching bodily 
sufferings appeared unworthy of him : his consternation was represented as 
being of a spiritual and sympathetic character — as arising from the wicked- 
ness of Judas, the danger which threatened his disciples, and the fate which 
was impending over his nation.® The effort to free the sorrow of Jesus from 
all reference to physical suffering, or to his own person, attained its highest 
pitch in the ecclesiastical tenet, that Jesus by substitution was burthened with 
the guilt of all mankind, and vicariously endured the wrath of God against 
that guilt.’*' Some have even supposed that the devil himself wrestled with 
Jesus.® 

But such a cause for the trouble of Jesus is not found in the text ; on the 
contrary, here as elsewhere (Matt. xx. 22 f. paralL), the cup norrjpiov for the 
removal of which Jesus prays, must be understood of his own bodily suffer- 
ings and death. Moreover, the above ecclesiastical opinion is founded on an 
unscriptural conception of the vicarious office of Jesus. It is true that even 
in the conception of the synoptists, the suffering of Jesus is a vicarious one 
for the sins of many ; but the substitution consists, according to them, not in 

^ Orig. c. Cels. ii. 24 : \iy€i (A K^Xo'Oj)* rl otv iroTviaTCUt ical ddCperai, koX rbv toD dXidpov 
eCxerai irapadpa/jL€7v, \iy(av k. t. X. : He says (i.e. Celsus) : IVhy then does he supplicate 
Aelp, and hmail himself^ and pray for escape from the fear of deaths sayings etc. Julian, in 
a Fragment of Theodore of Mopsuestia, ap, Munter, Fragm. Patr. grtec. Fasc. i, p. 121 ; 
dXXa icai TQiaura irpoaetixeTaL, 4 di<sirt 6 T,, ota dSXtos dydponros, (rvfipopdv (plpeiv €iK 6 \m ad 
^vodpLwott Kid ^tr dyyiKov. ^«<rx«Jerai. Jesus, says he, also presents such petitions as 

a wretched mortal would offer, when unahle to bear a calamity with serenity ; and although 
clivine, he is strengthened by an angel. 

* Gramond. hist. Gall. ab. exc. Henr. IV. L. iii. p. 2ll : Ludlius Vanini’^um it§ 
patibulum trakitur — Christo itludit in hose eadem verba : illi in extremis pret timore wi- 
bellis sudor i ego imperterrittes morior. 

‘ Evang. Nicoid. c. xx. ap. Thilo, 1, s. 702 ff. : iybi yhp otSa, Sn Mptawbs iort, xal ifxwou 
abroO Xbyoorof* 6 n loef^vrbs ionr 4 ftov $ 7 ,virov. 

^ Ibid. s. 706. Hades replies to Satan : el db Tdyeis, Hri ^icov^as abroO 4>^pwpLh0v rbo 
Hmrw, irolf wp tre Ktd yeXQo robro, toa oe ipvhojf iv bwarS* 

* Orig. c. Cels, ii. z$. 

^ Hieron. Comm, in Matth. in loc. : Contristabatur mnjimore patiendi, gui ad hoc 
mneroie, ut pateretur, sed propter infelicissmum Judam, et scandalum omnium eposUdorum^ 
£t r^ertionem populi pudmrum, et eversionem misera HierusaUfn. 

’ Calvin, Comm, in harm, evangg. Malth. xxvi. 37 ! Non^mortem horruit simpHeiUr^ 
quatenus transiius est e mundo sed guia formidedtiU JOei tribunal illi erat ante oeuhs, Judest 
ipse incomprehensibUi vmdicta armaius, peecata turo nostra, gwrudk onus dli erat imposi* 
Sum, sua ingenti mole eum premebant. Comp. Luther’s HauspofttlUc, die erste PassioHi* 
J^tedigt. * 
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Testis having immediately borne these sins and the punishment due to man- 
kind on account of them, but in a personal suffering being laid upon him on 
account of those sins^ and in order to remove their punishment. Thus, as oa 
the cross, it was not directly the sins of the world, and the anger of God in 
relation to them, which afflicted him, but the wounds which he received, and 
his whole lamentable situation, wherein he was indeed placed for the sins of 
mankind : so, according to the idea of the Evangelists, in Gethsemane also, it 
was not immediately the feeling of the misery of humanity which occasioned 
his dismay, but the presentiment of his own suffering, which, however, was 
encountered in the stead of mankind. 

From the untenable ecclesiastical view of the agony of Jesus, a descent has 
in more modern times been made to coarse materialism, by reducing what it 
was thought hopeless to justify ethically, as a mental condition, to a purely 
physical one, and supposing that Jesus was attacked by some malady in 
Gethsemane ; ® an opinion which Paulus, with a severity which he should 
only have more industriously applied to his own explanations, pronounces to- 
be altogether unseemly and opposed to the text, though he does not regard 
as improbable Heumann’s hypothesis, that in addition to his inward sorrow, 
Jesus had contracted a cold in the clayey ground traversed by the Kedron.^*^ 
On the other hand, the scene has been depicted in the colours of modern 
sentimentalism, and the feelings of friendship, the pain of separation, the 
thoughts of parting, have been assigned as the causes which so lacerated the 
mind of Jesus or a confused blending of all the different kinds of sorrow, 
selfish and sympathetic, sensual and spiritual, has been presupposed.^® 
Paulus explains ci Swarov icrn, TrapcX^cTci) to Trorijpiov {1/ it be possible^ let this 
cup pass from me) as the expression of a purely moral anxiety on the part of 
Jesus, as to whether it were the will of God that he should give himself up 
to the attack immediately at hand, or whether it were not more accordant 
with the Divine pleasure, that he should yet escape from this danger : thus 
converting into a mere inquiry of God, what is obviously the most urgent 
prayer. 

While Olshausen falls back on the ecclesiastical theory, and authoritatively 
declares that the supposition of external corporeal suffering having called 
forth the anguish of Jesus, ought to be banished as one which would anni- 
hilate the essential characteristics of his mission ; others have more correctly 
acknowledged that in that anguish the passionate wish to be delivered from 
the terrible sufferings in prospect, the hovror # sensitive nature in the face of 
annihilation, are certainly apparent^® **VVith’ justice also it is remarked, in 
opposition to the reproach which has been cast on Jesus, that the speedy 
conquest over rebellious nature removes every appearance of sinfulness ; 
that, moreover, the shrinking of physical nature at the prospect of annihila- 
tion belongs to the essential conditions of life ; nay, that the purer the 
human nature in an individual, the more susceptible is it in relation to suffer- 
ing and annihilation ; that the conquest over suffering intensely appreciated 
is greater than a stoical or even a Socratic insensibility.^^ 

• Thiess, Krit. Comm. s. 418 E 
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With more reason, criticism has attacked the peculiar representation of the 
third gospel. The strengthening angel has created no little difficulty to the 
ancient church on dogmatical grounds, — to modern exposition on critical 
grounds. An ancient scholium on the consideration, that he who was adored 
and glorified with fear and trembling by all the celestial p&toers^ did not need 
the strengthening of the afigel^ on tov ayyAou ovk cwcSccto 6 {nro 

^TTOvpavlov Swa/Acois ^o)3(i> ical rpofii^ irpoor/cvvovftevos icai Sofa{d/MVOS, 
interprets the ivurgyeiv ascribed to the angel as a declaring strong, i.e. as the 
offering of adoxology;^® while others, rather than admit that Jesus could 
need to be strengthened by an angel, transform tlie ayyekos iviax^tav into an 
evil angel, who attempted to use force against Jesus.^® The orthodox also, 
by founding a distinction between the state of humiliation and privation in 
Christ and that of his glorification, or in some similar way, have long blunted 
the edge of the dogmatical difficulty : but in place of this a critical objection 
has been only so much the more decidedly developed. In consideration of 
the suspicion which, according to our earlier observations, attaches to every 
alleged angelic appearance, it has been sought to reduce the angel in this 
narrative first into a man,^^ and then into an image of the composure which 
Jesus regained.®^ But the right point in the angelic appearance for criticism 
to grapple with, is indicated by the circumstance that Luke is the only Evan- 
gelist from whom we learn If, according to the ordinary presupposition, 
the first and fourth gospels are of apostolic origin ; why this silence as to the 
angel on the part of Matthew, who is believed to have been in the garden, 
why especially on the part of John, who was among the three in the nearer 
neighbourhood of Jesus ? If it be said : because sleepy as they were, and at 
some distance, and moreover under cover of the night, they did not observe 
him : it must be asked, whence are we to suppose that Luke received this 
information?®® That, assuming the disciples not to have themselves ob- 
served the appearance, Jesus should have narrated it to them on that even- 
ing, there is, from the intense excitement of those hours and the circumstance 
that the return of Jesus to his disciples was immediately followed by the 
arrival of Judas, little probability; and as little, that he communicated it to 
them in the days after the resurrection, and that nevertheless this information 
appeared worthy of record to none but the third Evangelist, who yet received 
it only at second hand. As in this manner there is every presumption against 
the historical character of the angelic appearance ; why should not this also, 
like all appearances of the same kind which have come under our notice, 
especially in the history of the infant/ of Jesus, be interpreted by us mythi- 
cdly ? Gabler has been before us in advancing the idea, that in the primi- 
tive Christian community the rapid transition from the most violent mental 
conflict to the most tranquil resignation, which was observable in Jesus on 
that night, was explained, agreeably to the Jewish mode of thought, by the 
intervention of a strengthening angel, and that this explanation may have 
mingled itself with the narrative: Schleiermacher, too, finds it the most 
probable that this moment, described by Jesus himself as one of hard trial, 
was early glorified in hymns by angelic appearances, and that this embeliish-* 
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fnent, origiually intended in a merely poetical sense, was received by the 
narrator of the third gospel as historical.*^ 

The other feature peculiar to Luke, namely, the bloody sweat, was early 
felt to be no less fraught with difficulty than the strengthening by the angel 
At least it appears to have been this more than anything else, which occa- 
sioned the exclusion of the entire addition in Luke, v. 43 and 44, from many 
ancient copies of the gospels. For as the orthodox, who according tb Epi- 
phanius** rejected the passage, appear to have shrunk the most from the 
lowest degree of fear which is expressed by the bloody sweat: so to the 
docetic opinions of some who did not receive this passage,*^ this was the only 
particular which could give offence. Thus in an earlier age, doubts were 
raised respecting the fitness of the bloody sweat of Jesus on dogmatical con- 
siderations : while in more modern times this has been done on physiological 
grounds. It is true that authorities are adduced for instances of bloody 
sweat from Aristotle ** down to the more recent investigators of nature ; ** 
but such a phenomenon is only mentioned as extremely rare, and as a 
symptom of decided disease. Hence Paulus points to the warel (as it were\ 
as indicating that it is not directly a bloody sweat which is here spoken of, 
but only a sweat which might be compared to blood : this comparison, how- 
ever, he refers only to the thick appearance of the drops, and Olshausen also 
agrees with him thus far, that a red colour of the perspiration is not neces- 
sarily included in the comparison. But in the course of a narrative which is 
meant as a prelude to the sanguinary death of Jesus, it is the most natural to 
take the comparison of the sweat to drops of blood, in its full sense. Fur- 
ther, here, yet more forcibly than in relation to the angelic appearance, the 
question suggests itself : how did Luke obtain this information ? or to pass by 
all questions which must take the same form in this instance as in the pre- 
vious one, how could the disciples, at a distance and in the night, discern the 
falling of drops of blood? According to Paulus indeed it ought not to be 
said that the sweat fell, for as the word KaTajSaivovrcs, fallings refers not to 
iSpws, sweat, but to the Opofi^oi drops of blood, which are introduced 

merely for the purpose of comparison, it is only meant that a sweat as thick 
and heavy as falling drops of blood stood on the brow of Jesus. But whether 
it be said : the sweat fell like drops of blood to the earth, or : it was like 
drops of blood falling to the earth, it comes pretty much to the same thing ; 
at least the comparison of a sweat standing on the brow to blood falling on 
the earth would not be very apt, especially if together with the falling, we 
are to abstract also the colour of the bTood^ so that of the words, as it were 
drops of blood falling on the ground, Acrcl $p 6 fjL/ 3 ot aZp,aro^ Kara^alvovre^ cis 
r^v y^v, only wcrel dpofipoi, as it were dfops, would properly have any de- 
cided meaning. Since then we can neither comprehend the circumstance, 
nor conceive what historical authority for it the narrator could have had, let 
us, with Schleiermacher, rather take this feature also as a poetical one con- 
strued historically by the Evangelist, or better still, as a mythical one, the 
origin ojf which may be easily explained from the tendency to perfect the 
conflict in the garden as a prelude to the sufferings of Jesus on the cross, by 
showing that not merdy the psychical aspect of that suffering was fore- 
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shadowed in the mental trouble^ but also its physical aspect in the bloody 
sweat 

As a counteipoise to this peculiarity of Luke, his two predecessors have^ 
as we have said, the twofold occurrence of the number three, — ^the three 
disciples taken apart, and the three retirements and prayers of Jesus, It has 
indeed J>een contended that so restless a movement hither and thither, so 
rapid an alternation of retirement and return, is entirely suited to the state of 
mind in which Jesus then was,^ and also, that in the repetition of the prayer 
there is correctly shown an appropriate gradation; a more and more complete 
resignation to the will of the Father.^ But that the two narrators count the 
retirements of Jesus, marking them by the expressions^ Ik Scvrfpov and ck 
rpiTov, at once shows that the number three was a^ point of importance to 
them ; and when Matthew, though he certainly gives in the second prayer an 
expression somewhat different from that of the hrst, in the third makes Jesus 
only repeat //ke same words, rov aurov Adyov, and when Mark does this even 
the second time, — this is a significant proof that they were embarrassed how 
to fill up the favourite number three with appropriate matter. According to 
Olshausen, Matthew, with his three acts of this conflict, must be right in 
opposition to Luke, because these three attacks made on Jesus through the 
medium of fear, correspond to the three attacks through the medium of desire, 
in the history of the temptation. This parallel is well founded ; it only leads 
to an opposite result to that deduced by Olshausen. For which is more 
probable ; that in both cases the threefold repetition of the attack had an 
objective ground, in a latent law of the kingdom of spirits, and hence is to be 
regarded as really historical ; or that it had merely a subjective ground in the 
manner of the legend, so that the occurrence of this number here, as certainly 
as above in the history of the temptation, points to something mythical ? 

If then we subtract the angel, the bloody sweat, and the precisely threefold 
repetition of the retirement and prayer of Jesus, as mythical additions, there 
remains so far, as an historical kernel, the fact, that Jesus on that evening in 
the garden experienced a violent access of fear, and prayed that his sufferings 
might be averted, with the reservation nevertheless of an entire submission 
to the will of God : and at this point of the inquiry, it is not a little surpris- 
ing, on the ordinary view of the relation between our gospels, that even this 
fundamental fact of the histoiy in question, is wanting in the Cfospel of John. 


§ ia6. 

RELATION OP THE FOURTH GOSPEL TO THE EVENTS IN GKTHSEMANE. THE 
FAREWELL DISCOURSES IN JOHN, AND THE SCENE FOLLOWING THE 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE GREEKS. 

The relation of John to the synoptical narratives just considered has, when 
regarded more closely, two aspects : first, he has not what the synoptists pre- 
sent ; and secondly, instead of this he has something which it is difficult to 
reconcile with their statements. 

As regards the first and negative side, it has to be explained how, on the 
ordinary supposition concerning the author of the fourth gospel and the epr- 
rec^ess of the synoptical account, it happens that John, who according to the 
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two first gosj^els was one of the three whom Jesus took with him^ to be the 
more immediate witnesses of his conflict, passes in silence over the whole 
event ? It will not suffice to appeal to his sleepiness during the scene ; for, 
if tins was a hindrance to its narration, all the Evangelists must have been 
silent on the subject, and not John alone. Hence the usual expedient is 
tried here also, and he is said to have omitted the scene because he fdund it 
already presented with sufficient care in the writings of the synoptists.^ But 
between the two first synoptists and the third there is here so important a 
divergency, as to demand most urgently that John, if he took their accounts 
into consideration, should speak a mediating word in this difference. If how- 
ever, John had not the works of his predecessors lying before him, he might 
still, it is said, suppose that history to be sufficiently familiar to his readers as 
a part of evangelical tradition.^ But as this tradition was the source of the 
divergent representations of the synoptists, it must itself have early begun to 
exhibit variations, and to narrate the fact first in one way, then in another : 
consequently on this view also there was a call on the author of the fourth 
gospel to rectify these wavering accounts. Hence of late an entirely new 
supposition has been adopted, namely, that John omits the events in Geth- 
semane lest, by the mention of the strengthening angel, he should give any 
furtherance to the Ebionitish opinion that the higher nature in Christ was an 
angel, which united itself with him at baptism ; and now as it might be inferred, 
again departed from him before the hour of suffering.® But — not to urge that 
we have already found any hypothesis of this nature inadequate to explain the 
omissions in the Gospel of John — if this Evangelist wished to avoid any in- 
dication of a close relation between Jesus and angels, he must also have ex- 
cluded other passages from his gospel : above all, as Liicke remarks,^ the 
declaration concerning the ascending and descending of angels upon him, i. 52 ; 
and also the idea, given indeed only as the conjecture of some bystanders, 
that an angel spake to him, ayycXos avrw XcXoAiyKcv, xii. 29. If, however, he on 
any ground whatever, found special matter of hesitation in the appearance of 
the angel in the garden : this would only be a reason for omitting the inter- 
vention of the angel, with Matthew and Mark, and not for excluding the 
whole scene, which was easily separable from this single particular. 

If the mere absence of the incident from the narrative of John is not to be 
explained, the difficulty increases when we consider what this Evangelist 
communicates to us instead of the scene ip the garden, concerning the mental 
condition of Jesus during the last hourff^provious to his arrest. In the same 
place which the synoptists assign to the agony in the garden, John, it is true, 
has nothing, for he makes the capture of Jesus follow at once on his arrival 
in the garden : but immediately before, at and after the last meal, he has dis- 
courses inspired by a state of mind, which could hardly have as a sequel 
scenes like those which according to the synoptical narratives occurred in the 
garden. In the farewell discourses in John, namely, xiv.-xvii. Jesus speaks 
precisely in the tone of one who has already inwardly triumphed over ap- 
proaching suffering ; from a point of view in which death is quenched in the 
beams of the glory which is to come after; with a divine peace which is 
cheerful in the certainty of its immovability ; how is it possible that immedi- 
ately after, this peace shobld give place to the most violent mental emotion, 
this tranquillity, to a trouble even unto death, and that from victory achieved 
he should sink again into doubtful contest, in which he needed strengthening 
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by an angel ? In those farewell discourses, he appears throughout as one 
who from the plenitude of his inward serenity and confidence, comforts his 
trembling friends : and yet he now seeks spiritual aid from the drowsy dis- 
ciples, for he requests them to watch with him ; there, he is so certain of the 
salutary effects of his approaching death, as to assure his followers, that it is 
well for them that he should go away, else the Comforter wopafcX^ros would 
not come to them : here, he again doubts whether his death be really the will 
of the Father ; there, he exhibits a consciousness which under the necessity of 
death, inasmuch as it comprehends that necessity, recovers freedom, so that 
his will to die is one with the divine will that he should die : here, these two 
wills are so at variance, that the subjective, submissively indeed, but painfully, 
bows to the absolute. And these two opposite states of mind are not even 
separated by any intervening incident of an appalling character, but only by 
the short space of time which elapsed during the walk from Jerusalem to the 
Mount of Olives, across the Kedron : just as if, in that brook, as in another 
Lethe, Jesus had lost all remembrance of the foregoing discourses. 

It is true that w^e are here referred to the aUemation of mental states, 
which naturally becomes more rapid in proportion as the decisive moment 
approaches ; ® to the fact that not seldom in the life of believers there occurs 
a sudden withdrawal of the higher sustenance of the soul, an abandonment of 
them by God, which alone renders the victory nevertheless achieved truly 
great and admirable.® But this latter opinion at once betrays its unintelli- 
gent origin from a purely imaginative species of thought (to which the soul can 
appear like a lake, ebbing or flowing according as the floodgates of the con- 
ducting canals are opened or closed), by the contradictions in which it is on 
all sides involved. The triumph of Christ over the fear of death is said only 
to appear in i^s true magnitude, when we consider, that while a Socrates could 
only conquer because he remained in the full possession of his menial 
energies, Christ was able to triumph over all the powers of darkness, even 
when forsaken by God and the fulness of his spirit, by his merely human sozd 
: — but is not this the rankest Pelagianism, the most flagrant contradic- 
tion of the doctrine of the church, as of sound philosoph)', which alike main- 
tain that without God, man can do no good thing, that only by his armour 
can man repel the shafts of the wicked one? To escape from thus contra- 
dicting the results of sober reflection, the imaginative thinker is driven to 
contradict himself, by supposing tiiat in the strengthening angel (which, 
incidentally, contrary to the verbal significance of the text, is reduced to a 
merely internal vision of Jesus) there was imparted to Jesus, when wrestling 
in the extremity of his abandonment, an influx of spiritual strength ; so that 
he thus would not, as it was at first vaunted, have conquered without, but 
only with Divine aid ; if, in accordance with l.uke, the angel be supposed to 
have appeared prior to the last, most violent part of the conflict, in order to 
strengthen Jesus for this ultimate trial. But rather than fall into so evident 
a self-contradiction, Olshausen prefers covertly to contradict the text, and 
hence transposes the order of the incidents, assuming, without further pre- 
liminary, that the strengthening came after the third prayer, consequently 
after the victory had been already gained, whence hp is driven to the extreme 
arbitrariness of interpreting the phrase i kqI y&/6fi€yo9 iv Ayiarta cWci/cWepov 

frayed^ as the pluperfect — he hazd 

frayed. 
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the sudden change of mood in Jesus; such a change is in itself burthened 
with many difficulties. Correctly speaking, what here took place in Jesus was 
not a mere change, but a relapse of the most startling kind. In the so-called 
sacerdotal prayer, John xvii. especially, Jesus had completely closed his 
account with the Father ; all fear in relation to what awaited him lay so far 
behind the point which he had here attained, that he spent not a single word 
on his own suffering, and only spoke of the affiictions which threatened his 
friends ; the chief subject of his communion with the Father was the glory 
into which he was about to enter, and the blessedness which he hoped to 
have obtained for his followers : so that his departure to the scene of his 
arrest has entirely the character of an accessory fact, merely consummating 
by external realization what was already inwardly and essentially effected. 
Now if Jesus after this closing of his account with God, once more opened it ; 
if after having held himself already victor, he once more sank into anxious 
conflict : must he not have laid himself open to the remonstrance : why didst 
thou not, instead of indulging in vain anticipations of glory, rather occupy 
thyself betimes with earnest thoughts of the coming trial, that by such a pre- 
paration, thou raightest spare thyself perilous surprise on its approach ? why 
didst thou utter the w'ords of triumph before thou hadst fought, so as to be 
obliged with shame to cry for hel]) at the on-coming of the battle? In fact 
after the assurance of already achieved victory expressed in the farewell dis- 
courses, and especially in the final prayer, the lapse into such a state of mind 
as that described by the synoptists, would have been a very humiliating 
declension, which Jesus could not have foreseen, otherwise he w^ould not have 
expressed himself with so much confidence ; and which, therefore, would prove 
that he was deceived in himself, that he held himself to be stronger than he 
actually found himself, and ihui he had given utterance to this too high self- 
valiiatiou, not without a degree of presumption. Those who regard this as 
inconsistent with the equally judicious and modest character which Jesus 
manifests on other occasions, will find themsplves urged to the dilemma, that 
either the farewell discourses in John, at least the final prayer, or else the 
events in Gelhseniane, cannot be historical. 

It is to be regretted that in coming to a decision in this case, theologians 
have set out rather from dogmatical prejudices than from critical grounds. 
Usteji's assertion, at least, that the representation given in John of the state 
of mind of jesus in his last hours is the^ only correct one, while that of the 
syno})tists is unhistorical,’^ is only to bb accounted for by that author’s then 
zealous adherence to the paragraphs of Schlciermacher’s Dogmatiky wherein 
the idea of the impeccability of Jesus is carried to an extent which excludes 
even the slightest degree of conflict; foi that, apart from such presuppositions, 
the representation given in John of the last hours of Jesus, is the more 
natural and appropriate, it might be difficult to prove. On the contrary, 
Brelschneider might rather appear to be right, when he claims the superiority 
in naturalness and intrinsic evidence of truth for the synoptists ; ® were it not 
that our confidence in the decisions of this writer is undermined, by his dis- 
like for the dogmatical and metaphysical purport of the discourses assigned 
to this period in John — a dislike which appears to indicate that his entire 
polemic against John originated in the discordance between his own critical 
philosophy of refiection, and the speculative doctrine of the fourth gospel. 

John, indeed, as even the author of the Probabilia remarks, has not wholly 
passed over the anxiety of Jesus in relation to his approaching death ; he has 
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only assigned to it an earlier epoch, John xii. 27 ff. The scene with which 
John connects it takes place immediately after the entrance of Jesus into 
Jerusalem, when certain Greeks, doubtless proselytes of the gate, who had 
come among the multitude to the feast, wished to have an interview with him* 
With all the diversity of the circumstances and of the event itself, there is 
yet a striking agreement between what here occurs and what the synoptists 
place in the last evening of the life of Jesus, and in the seclusion of the 
garden. As Jesus here declares to his disciples, my soul is troubled even unio 
deaths TTiplXwro^ c<rnv ^ Savdrov (Matt. xxvi. 38) ; so there he 

says : Now is my soul troubled^ vw ^ \lnjxn TtripaKrat (John xii, 27) ; as 
he here prays, that if it he possible, this hour may pass from him, tva, ci SwaroV 
iari, vapikOrj air avrot y iopa (Mark xiv. 35): SO there he entreats ; Father, 
sam me from this hour, ir&np, erwo-ov ftc U rrjq topa^ ravnys (John xii. 27) ; as 
here he calms himself by the restriction : nevertheless, not as / will, but as thou 
wilt, AAA* ov ri lyw BiXxa, oAXa rt <tv (Mark xiv, 36) : so there, by the reflec- 
tion : but for this cause came I to this hour, dXXa Sia tovto ces r^v &pav 
ravrqv (John xii. 2^)\ lastly, as here an angel appears strengthening Jesus, 
AyycXos hfurypiav (Luke xxii. 43) : so there something happens which occasions 
the bystanders to observe that an angel spake to him, AyycXos k€kaXrjK€v 
(John xii. 29). This similarity has induced many of the more modern theo- 
logians to pronounce the incident in John xii. 27 ft., and that in Gethsemane 
identical ; and after this admission the only question was, on which side the 
reproach of inaccurate narration, and more especially of erroneous position, 
ought to fall. 

Agreeably to the tendency of the latest criticism of the gospels, the burthen 
of error in this matter has been more immediately cast on the synoptists. 
The true occasion of the mental conflict of Jesus is said to be found only in 
John, namely, in the approach of those Greeks who intimated to him through 
Philip and Andrew their wish for an interview with him. These persons 
doubtless wished to make the proposal that he should leave Palestine and 
carry forward his work among the foreign Jews ; such a proposal held out to 
him the enticement of escape from the threatening danger, and this for some 
moments placed him in a state of doubt and inward conflict, which however 
ended by his refusing to admit the Greeks to his presence,® Here we have 
the effects of a vision rendered so acute by a double prejudice, both critical 
and dogmatical, as to read statements between the lines of the text; for f 
of such an intended proposal on the part of the Greeks, there is no trace in | 
John ; and yet, even allowing that the Evangelist knew nothing of the plan of 
the Greeks from these individuals themselves, there must have been some 
intimation in the discourse of Jesus that his emotion had reference to such a 
proposal Judging from the context, the request of the Greeks had no other 
motive than that the solemn entrance of Jesus, and the popular rumour con- 
cerning him, had rendered them curious to see and know the celebrated man ; 
and this desire of theirs was not connected with the emotion which Jesus 
experienced on the occasion, otherwise than that it led Jesus to think of the 
speedy propagation of his lungdom in the Gentile world, and of its indis 
pensable condition, namely, his death. Here, however, the idea of his death 
is only mediately and remotely presented to the sodl of Jesus ; hence it is 
the more difficult to conceive how it could affect him so strongly, as that he 
should feel himself urged to beseech the Father for delivery from this hour ; 
and if he were ever ptofoundiy moved by the presentipent of death, the 
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syaoptists appear to place this fear in a more suitable position, in immediate 
proximi^ to the commencement of his sufferings. The representation of 
John is also deficient in certain circumstances, presented by the synoptists, 
whidi appear to vindicate the trouble of Jesus. In the solitude of the 
garden and the gloom of night, such an ebullition of feeling is more con- 
ceivable; and its unrepressed utterance to his most intimate and worthy 
friends is natural and justifiable. But according to John that agitation 
seized Jesus in the broad daylight, in a concourse of people ; a situation in 
which it is ordinarily more easy to maintain composure, or in which at least it 
is usual, from the possibility of misconstruction, to suppress the more pro- 
found emotions. 

Hence it is more easy to agree with Theile’s opinion, that the author of the 
fourth gospel has inserted the incident, correctly placed by the synoptists, in 
a false position.^^ Jesus having said, as an introduction to the answer which 
he returned to the request of the Greeks, that they might see the man who had 
been so glorified by his entrance into the city ; Yes, the hour of my glorifica- 
tion is come, but of glorification by death (xii. 23 f.) : this led the narrator 
astray, and induced him, instead of giving the real answer of Jesus to the 
Greeks together with the result, to make Jesus dilate on the intrinsic necessity 
of his death, and then almost unconsciously to interweave the description of 
the internal conflict which Jesus had to experience in virtue of his voluntary 
sacrifice, whence he subsequently, in its proper place, omits this conflict. 
There is nothing strange in Theile's opinion, except that he supposes it pos- 
sible for the Apostle John to have made such a transposition. That the 
scene in Gethsemane, from his having been asleep while it was passing, was 
not deeply imprinted on his mind, and that it was besides thrust into the 
background of his memory by the crucifixion which shortly followed, might 
have been considered explanatory of an entire omission, or a merely summary 
account of the scene on his part, but by no means of an incorrect position. 
If notwithstanding his sleepiness at the time, he had taken any notice of the 
event, he must at least have letained thus much — that that peculiar state of 
mind in Jesus befel him close upon the commencement of his sufferings, in 
the night and in privacy : how could he ever so far belie his memory as to 
make the scene take place at a much earlier period, in the open day, and 
among many people ? Rather than thus endanger the authenticity of the 
Gospel of John, others, alleging the possibility that such a ^te of mind 
might occur more than once in the latter part of the life of Jesus, deny the 
identity of the two scenes. • 

Certainly, between the synoptical representation of the mental conflict of 
Jesus and that given in John, besides the external difference of position, there 
exist important internal divergencies; the narrative in John containing 
features which have no analogy with anything in the synoptical account of 
the events in Gethsemane. It is true that the petition of Jesus in John for 
for deliverance from this hour^ is perfectly in unison with his prayer in the 
synoptists : but, on the other hand, there is no parallel to the additional 
prayer in John: Father^ glorify thy namefTrirtp, S6ia<r6v <rov to ovo/ia (kIL 
28 ) : further, though in both accounts an angel is spoken of, yet there is no 
trace in the synoptists of the heavenly voice which in the fourth gospel occa- 
sions the belief that ah angel is concerned* Such heavenly voices are not 
found in the three first gospels elsewhere than at the baptism and again at 
the transfiguration ; of which latter scene the prayer of Jesus in John : 

^ Vid. the Revievf of Usteri’s Comm, crit, in Winer’s and Engelliardt’s n. krit. JouTt 
nal. 2, s. 359 if. 

H Hase, 1:* J., § 134 i LUcke, a, s. 5 ^* f-i Anm. 
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Fd^thiTy giorify thy mme^ may remind U8. In the synoptical descripti<>n of 
the ^ansfiguration, it is true the expressions l&ioL^ghry and to glorify^ 

lure not found : but the Second Epistle to Peter represents Jesus as receiving 
in the transfiguration honour and glory^ rifiijv nal 8ofav, and the heavenly 
voice as coming from the excellent glory ^ ficyoAoirpcTnjs So'fa (i. xy f,). Thus 
in addition to the two narratives already considered, there presents itself a 
third as a parallel ; since the scene in John xii. 27 is on the one side, by 
the trouble of spirit and the angel, allied to the occurrences in Gethsemane, 
while on the other side, by the prayer for glorification and the confirmatory 
voice from heaven, it has some affinity with the history of the transfiguration. 
And here two cases are possible : either that the narrative of John is the 
^ simple root, the separation of which into its constituent elements has given 
rise in a traditional manner to the two synoptical anecdotes of the trans- 
figuration and the agony in the garden ; or that these last are the original 
formations, from the fusing and intermingling of which in the legend the 
narrative of John is the mixed product : between which cases only the intrinsic 
character of the narratives can decide. That the synoptical narratives of the 
transfiguration and the agony in the garden are clear pictures, with strongly 
marked features, can by itself prove nothing ; since, as we have sufficiently 
shown, a narrative of legendary origin may just as well possess these char- 
acteristics as one of a purely historical nature. Thus if the narrative in John 
were merely less clear and definite, this need not prevent it from being re- 
garded as the original, simple sketch, from which the embellishing hand of 
tradition had elaborated those more highly coloured pictures. But the fact 
is that the narrative in John is wanting not only in definiteness, but in agree- 
ment with the attendant circumstances and with itself. We have no intimation 
what was the answer of Jesus to the Greeks, or what became of those per- 
sons themselves ; no appropriate motive is given for the sudden anguish of 
Jesus and his prayer for glorification. Such a mixture of heterogeneous 
parts is always the sign of a secondary product, of an alluvial conglomera- 
tion ; and hence we seem warranted to conclude, that in the narrative of John 
the two synoptical anecdotes of the transfiguration and the agony in the 
garden are blended together. If, as is apparently the case, the legend when 
it reached the fourth Evangelist presented these two incidents in faded colours,^* 
and in indistinct outline : it would be easy for him, since his idea of glorifica- 
tion (So^afeiv) had the double aspect of suffering and exaltation, to confuse 
the two; what he gathered from the narrative of the agony in the garden, 
of a prayer of Jesus to the Father, iiC might connect with the heavenly 
voice in the history of the transfiguration, making this an answer to the 
prayer ; to the voice, the more particular import of which, as given by the 
synoptists, was unknown to him, he gave, in accordance, with his general 
notion of this incident as a glory 8o£a conferred on Jesus, the import : / have 
both glorified and will glorify again^ xat iSoiaaoy nai vdXiv So^acrw, and to 
make it correspond with this divine response, he had to unite with the prayer 
of Jesus for deliverance that for glorification also ; the strengthening angel, 
of which the fourth Evangelist had perhaps also heard something, was in- 
cluded in the opinion of the people as to the source of the heavenly voice ; 
in regard to the time, John placed his narrative about midway between the 
transfiguration and the agony m the garden, and from" %norance of the origi- 
nal drcumstances the choice tn this respect was infelicitous. 

If tte here revert to the question froin which we set out, whether we are rather 

Aga^st the affence which it Kasuleased Tholuck (Olaubw. s* to take at this ex- 
the Aphorismen Sur Apologia des Df . Strauss und seiiies 
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to retain the farewell discourses in John as tboroi^hly historical, and re- 
nounce the synoptical representation of the scene in C^thsemane, or vice 
vers4 : we shall be more inclined, considering the result of the inquiry just 
institutedf to embrace the latter alternative. The difficulty, that it is scarcely 
conceivable how John could accurately remember these long discourses of 
Jesqs, Paulus has thought to solve, by the conjecture, that the apostle, 
probably on the next Sabbath, while Jesus lay in the grave, recalled to his 
mind the conversations of the previous evening, and perhaps also wrote them 
down.^^ But in that period of depression, which John also shared, he would 
be scarcely in a condition to reproduce these discourses without obscuring 
their peculiar hue of unclouded serenity ; on the contrary, as the author of 
the Wolfenbiittel fragments observes, had the narrative of the words and deeds 
of Jesus been committed to writing by the Evangelists in the couple of days 
after the death of Jesus, when they had no longer any hope, all promises 
would have been excluded from their gospels.^* Hence even Liicke, in con- 
sideration of the mode of expression in the farewell discourses, and parti- 
cularly in the final prayer, being so peculiarly that of John, has relinquished 
the position that Jesus spoke in the very words which John puts into his 
mouth, i.e. the authenticity of these discourses in the strictest sense ; but 
only to maintain the more firmly their authenticity in the wider sense, i.e, the 
genuineness of the substantial thoughts. Even this, however, has been 
attacked by the author of the Probabilia, for he asks, with especial re- 
ference to chap, xvii,, whether it be conceivable that Jesus in the anticipation 
of violent death, had nothing of more immediate concern than to commupe 
with God on the subject of his person, the works he had already achieved, 
and the glory to be expected? and whether it be not rather highly probable that 
the prayer flowed only from the mind of the writer, and was intended by him as 
a confirmation of his doctrine of Jesus as the incarnate word X.dyos, and of the 
dignity of the apostles ? This representation is so far true that the final 
prayer in question resembles not an immediate outpouring of soul, but a 
product of reflection — is rather a discourse on Jesus than a discourse from 
him. It presents everywhere the mode of thought of one who stands far in 
advance of the circumstances of which he write.s, and hence already sees the 
form of Jesus in the glorifying haze of distance ; an illusion which he heightens 
by putting his own thoughts, which had sprung from an advanced develop- 
ment of the Christian community, into the mouth of its Founder prior to its 
actual existence. But in the preceding farewell discourses also there are 
many thoughts which appear to hav^ taken their shape from an e;;^perience 
of the event. Their entire tone may be the most naturally explained by the 
supposition, that they are the work of one to whom the death of Jesus was 
already a past event, the terrors of which had melted away in its blessed 
consequences, and in the devotional contemplation of the church. In {^ar- 
ticular, apart from what is said of the return of Christ, that era in the Christian 
cause which is generally called the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, is pre- 
dicted in the declarations concerning the Paraclete, and the judgment 
which he would hold over the world (xiv. 16 ff. 25, xv. 26, xvi. 7 ffi 13 ff.), 
with a distinctness which seems to indicate light borrowed from the issue. 

In relation, however, to the fact that the farewell discourses involve the 
decided foreknowledge t)f the immediately approaching result, the sufferings 
and death of Jesus (xiii. 18 ff, 33, 38, xiv. 30 f. xvi. 5 ff* 3* £)# 

L. J. I, b, s. ifisf. 

• 14 Vom Zwe^ J. and seiner Jtinger, s* X24, 
i» 2, 8.588fi 
« Utsup. 
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of John stands on the same pound with the synoptical one^ si&te 
this also tests on the presupposition of the most exact prescience of the hour 
and moment when the sufferings will commence. It was not only at the last 
meal and on the departure to the Mount of Olives, that this foreknowledge 
was shown, according to the three first gospels, for in them as well as in John, 
Jesus predicts that the denial of Peter will take place before the cock crow ; 
not oi^y does the agony in the garden rest on the foreknowledge of the im- 
pending sufferings, but at the end of this conflict Jesus is able to say that 
now, at this very minute, the betrayer is in the act of approaching (Matt. 
xxvL 45 f.). Faulus, it is true, maintains that Jesus saw from a distance tjie 
troop of guards coming out of the city, which, as they had torches, was 
tainly possible from a garden on the Mount of Olives : but without being 
previously informed of the plans of his enemies, Jesus could not know 
that he was the object of pursuit ; and at any rate the Evangelists nmate 
the words of Jesus as a proof of his supernatural knowledge. But if ac- 
cording to our previous inquiry, the foreknowledge of the catastrophe in 
general could not proceed irotn the higher principle in Jesus, neither could 
that of the precise moment when it would commence ; while that he in 
a natural way, by means' of secret friends in the Sanhedrim, or otherwise, was 
apprised of the fatal blow which the Jewish rulers with the help of one of 
his disciples were about to aim at him in the coming night, we have no 
trace in our Evangelical accounts, and we are therefore not authorized to pre- 
suppose anything of the kind. On the contra^, as the above declaration of 
Jesus is given by the narrators as a proof of his higher knowledge, either we 
must receive it as such, or, if we cannot do this, we must embrace the 
negative inference, that they are here incorrect in narrating such a proof ; 
and the positive conclusion on which this borders is, not that that knowledge 
was in fact only a natural one, but, that the evangelical narrators must have 
had an interest in maintaining a supernatural knowledge of his approaching 
sufferings on the part of Jesus ; an interest the nature of which has been 
already unfolded. 

The motive also for heightening the prescience into a real presentiment, 
and thus for creating the scene in Gethsemane, is easy of discovery. On the 
one hand, there cannot be a more obvious proof that a foreknowledge of an 
event or condition has existed, than its having risen to the vividness of a 
presentiment ; on the other hand, the suffering must appear the more awful, if 
the mere presentiment extorted from him who was destined to that suffering, 
anguish even to bloody swea^ and prayer for deliverance.' Further, the 
sufferings of Jesus were exhibited in a higher sense, as voluntary, if before 
they came upon him externally, he had resigned himself to them internally ; 
and lastly, it must have gratified primitive Christian devotion, to withdraw 
the Veal crisis of these sufferings from the profane eyes to which he was ex- 
posed on the cross, and to enshrine it as a mystery only witnessed by a narrow 
circle of the initiated. As materials for the formation of this scene, besides 
the description of the sorrow and the prayer which were essential to it, there 
presented itself first the image of zcup used by Jesus himself as a 

designation of his sufferings (Matt xx. as fi) ; and secondly, Old Testament 
passages, in Psalms of kfiientation, xlsi. 6, la, xliii. 5, where in the LXX, 
die ^rrowfitl) occurs* and in addition to this 

the ekpres$fion dsatA) the more naturally tuffgmUA itse^ 

since J^os was faete re^y to encounter (teath. This Vspresema^^ 
rion must have been erf earij^ origin, because in the Epistie to the Hebrews 
(v. 7) theto is an indictable allusion to tWs scene.-^ said C 

lime when he i^rmronioC the angejic appearstncfi^ a mytbiqal garb <rf the iact 
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tbat Jeaus in the deepest sorrow of that night suddenly felt an accession of 
mental strength ; since ratheri the entire scene in Gethsemane, because it 
rests on presuppositions destitute of proof, must be renounced. 

Herewith the dilemma above stated falls to the ground, since we must pro- 
nounce unhistorical not only one of the two, but both representations of the 
last hours of Jesus before his arrest The only degree of distinction between 
the historical value of the synoptical account and that of John is, that the 
former is a mythical product of the first era of traditional formation, the 
latter of the second, — or more correctly, the one is a product of the second 
order, the other of the third. The representation common to the synoptists 
and to John, that Jesus foreknew his sufferings even to the day and hour of 
their arrival, is the first modification which the pious legend gave to the real 
history of Jesus; the statement of the synoptists , that he even had an ante- 
cedent experience of his sufferings, is the second step of the mythical ; while, 
that although he foreknew them, and also in one instance had a foretaste of 
them (John xii. 27 ff.), he had yet long beforehand completely triumphed 
over them, and when they stood immediately before him, looked them in 
the face with unperturbed sercfnity — this representation of the fourth gospel 
is the third and highest grade of devotional, but unhistorical embellish- 
ment. 


§ 127. 

ARREST OF JESUS. 

In Strict accordance with the declaration of Jesus that even now the be- 
trayer is at hand, Judas while he is yet speaking approaches with an armed 
force (Matt. xxvi. 47 parall., comp. John xvii. 3). This band, which accord- 
ing to the synoptists came from the chief priests and elders, was according to 
Luke led by the captains of the temple or^aTi^yots tov lepov, and hence was 
probably a detachment of the soldiers of the temple, to whom, judging from 
the word o^Xos, and from staves (vXot being mentioned among the weapons, 
was apparently joined a tumultuous crowd : according to the representation 
of John, who, together with the servants or officers of the chief priests and 
Pharisees^ vwqpirms rSiv dp^i€pi(ov /cat ^aptcratW, speaks of a hand <nr€ipa, and 
a captain xtXtap'^05, without mentioning any tumultuary force, it appears as if 
the Jewish magistrates had procured as a support a detachment of Roman 
soldiery.! 

According to the three first Evangelist^ Judas steps forth and kisses Jesus, 
in order by this preconcerted sign to indicate him to the approaching band 
as the individual whom they were to seize : according to the fourth gospel, 
on the contrary, Jesus advances apparently out of the garden (c^eXtfwv) to 
meet them, and presents himself as the person whom they seek. In order to 
reconcile this divergency, some have conceived the occurrences thus ; Jesus, 
to prevent his disciples from being taken, first went towards the multitude, 
ana made himself known ; hereupon Judas stepped forlji, and indicated him 
by the kiss.* But had Jfcsus already made himself known, Judas might have 
spared the kiss ; for that the people did not believe the assertion of Jesus 
that he was the man whom th^ sough^ and still waited for its confirmation 
by the kiss of the bribed disciple^ is a supposition incompatible with the 

» Vid. LUdce, in loc. 5 Hase, L. J., % 

• Paulus, exeg, Handb. 3, b, s. 5 ^ 7 * 
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statejment of the fourth gospel that the words lam Ae^ made so atroog an 
imi^ession on them that they went backward and fell to the ground. Hence 
Others have inverted the order of the scene, imagining that Ji.das first stepped 
forward and distinguished Jesus by the kiss, and that then, before the crowd 
could press into the garden, Jesus himself advanced and made himself known.® 
But if Judas had already indicated him by the kiss, and he had so well under* 
stood the object of the kiss as is implied in his answer to it, Luke v. 48 : 
there was no need for him still to make himself known, seeing that he was 
already made known ; to do so for the protection of the disciples was equally 
superfluous, since he must have inferred from the traitor’s kiss, that it was 
intended to single him out and carry him away from his followers ; if he did 
so merely to show his courage, this was almost theatrical : while, in general, 
the idea that Jesus, between the kiss of Judas, and the entrance of the crowd, 
which was certainly immediate, advanced towards the latter with questions 
and answers, throws into his demeanour a degree of hurry and precipitancy 
so ill suited to his circumstances, that the Evangelists can scarcely have meant 
such an inference to be drawn. It should therefore be acknowledged that 
neither of the two representations is designed as a supplement to the other,* 
since each has a diflerent conception of the manner in which Jesus was 
made known, and in which Judas was active in the affair. That Judas was 
guide to them that took Jesus ^ o^rjyo^ rots frvXXajSovcri t 6 v ^Itjo’ovv (Acts i. 16), 
all the Evangelists agree. But while according to the synoptical account the 
task of Judas includes not only the pointing out of the place, but also the dis- 
tinguishing of the person by the kiss, John makes the agency of Judas end 
with the indication of the place, and represents him after the arrival on the 
spot as standing inactive among the crowd (elaryKu SI koX *IouSas— /icr’ avrwv^ 
v. 5), Why John does not assign to Judas the task of personally indicating 
Jesus, it is easy to see: because, namely, he would have Jesus appear, not 
as one delivered up, but as delivering himself up, so that his sufferings 
may be manifested in a higher degree as undertaken voluntarily. We have 
only to remember how the earliest opponents of Christianity imputed the re- 
tirement of Jesus" out of the city into the distant garden, as an ignominious 
flight from his enemies,® in order to find it conceivable that there arose among 
the Christians at an early period the inclination to transcend the common 
evangelical tradition in representing his demeanour on his arrest in the light 
of a voluntary self-resignation. 

In the synoptists the kiss of Judas is followed by the cutting question of 
Jesus to the traitor ; in John, after Jes«s has uttered the iyta tlfu, / am he, it 
is stated that under the influence of these commanding words, the multitude 
who had come out to seize him went backward and fell to the ground, so that 
Jesus had to repeat his declaration and as it were encourage the people to 
seize him. Of late it has been denied that there was any miracle here : the 
impression of the personality of Jesus, it is said, acted psychologically on those 
among the crowd who had already often seen and heard Jesus ; and in sup- 
port of this opinion reference is made to the examples of this kind in the life 


® Liicke, 2, s. 599 ; Hase, at sup. ; Olshaasen, 2. s. 435. 

* How can Liicke the omission of the kiss of Judas in the Gospel of John ftom Us 

having been too notorious a fact ? and how can he adduce as ai^ analogous instance theohkia* 
«an of the transaction between the betrayer and the Sanhedrim by John? for this, as some- 
hefaied th 4 scenes, might vei^r weU be left out, but by no means an incid^t 
which, like th^ k^ himpened so conspicuously in the foreground and centre of the scene. 

So says tlm J^w m Celsus, : Orig. c. Cels. iL 9 ? etbrbr eel 

Hpwtripiim eel buMptuncwO iwfmOurf&rvm 
and tondemmd Aijw, had ddermitud tjmikeshiM suffer funish * . 
mmts cmcmhnjg h%ni^, aeBdendm»fkringto.esee^, j^et!^peHm€idafneH 
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of Mttrius^ Colignyi and others.^ But neither in the synoptical accounti ac- 
count, according to which there needed the indication of Jesus by the kiss, 
nor in that of John, according to which there needed the dedaration of Jesus, 
/ am he^ does Jesus appear to be known to the crowd, at least in such a 
manner as to exercise any profound influence over them j while the above 
examples only show that sometimes the powerful impression of a man’s per- 
sonality has paralyzed the murderous hands of an individual or of a few, but 
not that a whole detachment of civil officers and soldiers has been made, not 
merely to draw back, but to fall to the ground. It answers no purpose for 
Liicke to make first a few fall down and then the whole crowd, except that of 
rendering it impossible to imagine the scene with gravity. Hence we turn to 
the old theologians, who here unanimously acknowledge a miracle. The 
Christ who by word of his mouth cast down the hostile multitude, is no othef 
than he who according to 2 Thess. il 8, shall consume the Antichrist with 
the spirit of his mouthy i.e. not the historical Christ, but the Christ of the 
Jewish and primitive Christian imagination. The author of the fourth gospel 
especially, who had so often remarked how the enemies of Jesus and tl^ir 
creatures were unable to lay hands on him, because his hour was not yet 
come (vii. 30, 32, 44 ff., viii. 20), had an inducement, now, when the hour was 
come, to represent the ultimately successful attempt as also failing at the first 
in a thoroughly astounding manner ; especially as this fully accorded with the 
interest by which he is governed throughout the description of this whole 
scene — the demonstrating that the capture of Jesus was purely an act of Jiis 
own free will. When Jesus lays the soldiers prostrate by the power of his 
word, he gives them a proof of what he could do, if to liberate himself were 
his object ; and when he allows himself to be seized immediately after, this 
appears as the most purely voluntary self sacrifice. Thus in the fourth gospel 
Jesus gives a practical proof of that power, which in the first he only ex- 
presses by words, when he says to one of his disciples : Thinkest thou that I 
cannot now pray to my Father^ and he shall presently give me twelve legions of 
aw^/j(v. 53)? 

After this, the author of the fourth gospel very inappropriately holds up the 
solicitude which Jesus manifested that his disciples should not be taken 
captive with him, as a fulfilment of the declaration of Jesus (xvii. 12), that he 
had lost none of those intrusted to him by the Father ; a declaration which 
was previously more suitably referred to the spiritual preservation of his 
disciples. As the next feature in th^ scene, all the Evangelists agree, that 
when the soldiers began to lay hands on Jesus, one of his disciples drew his 
sword, and cut off the ear of the high priest’s servant, an act which met with 
a reproof from Jesus. . Still Luke and John have each a peculiar trait. Not 
to mention that both particularize the ear as the right ear, while their two* 
predecessors had left this point undetermined ; the latter not only gives the 
name of the wounded servant, but states that the disciple who wounded him 
was Peter. Why the synoptists do not name Peter, it has been sought to 


• LUcke, 2, s. 597 f.; Olshausen, 2, s. 43S5 Tholuck, s. 299. The reference to the 
murderer of Coligny is, howiwer, unwarranted, as any one will find who will l<wk into the 
book incorrectly cited by Tholuck : Strrani ccmmentatof’ium de sUUu reU^mU et nip. in 
regm Galliot L. x. p. 32, b. The murderer was not in the least withheld from the prosecu- 
tion of his design by the firmness of the noble old man. Comp, also Schiller, Werke, 
lii. s. 382 f., 384 ; Ersch and Gruber’s Encydopiidic, 7 Band, s. 452 fi Such toaccuracies* 
in the department of m»dem history cannot indeed excite surprise in a writer who elsewliero 
IGlaubwUrdickeit, s. 437) speaks of the duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe’s father, as the 
- brother of Louis XVI. How can a knowledge so diversified as that of Dr. Tholuck be 
always quite accurate. 
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^biin in different ways. The supposition that thejf wished to ai^oid com^ 
promising the apostle, who at the tune of the composition of their gospels 
yet living,^ belongs to the justly exploded fictions of an exegesis framed on 
false principle of supplying conjecturally all those links in the chain, Of 
natural causation which are wanting in the gospels. That these Evangelists 
elsewhere for the most part omit names, ^ is too sweeping an accusation as 
regards Matthew, though he does indeed leave unnamed indifferent persons, 
audi as Jairus, or Bartimseus ; but that the real Matthew, or even the common 
evangelical tradition, thus early and generally should have lost the name from 
an anecdote of Peter, so thoroughly accordant with the part played by this 
.apostle, can scarcely be considered very probable. To me, the reverse would 
be much more conceivable, namely, that the anecdote was originally current 
without the mention of any name (and why should not a less distinguished 
.adherent of Jesus— for from the synoptists it is not necessarily to be inferred 
that it was one of the twelve — whose name was therefore the more readily for- 
gotten, have had courage and rashness enough to draw his sword at that 
crisis ?), but a later narrator thought such a mode of conduct particularly 
suited to the impetuous character of Peter, and hence ascribed it to him by a 
combination of his own. On this supposition, we need not appeal, in sup- 
port of the possibility that John could know the servant’s name, to bis ac- 
quaintance with the household of the high priest,® any more than to a 
peculiar acquaintance of Mark with some inhabitants of Jericho, in explana* 
tion of his obtaining the name of the blind man. 

The distinctive trait in Luke’s account of this particular is, that Jesus heals 
the servant’s ear, apparently by a miracle. Olshausen here makes the com- 
placent remark, that this circumstance best explains how Peter could escape 
uninjured — ^astonishment at the cure absorbed the general attention ; while 
according to Paulus, Jesus by touching the wounded ear {^dfjL€vo$) only 
meant to examine it, and then told what must be done for the purpose of 
fiealing {idararo avrov) ; had he cured it by a miracle there must have been 
some notice of the astonishment of the spectators. Such pains-taking inter- 
pretations are here especially needless, since the fact that Luke stands alone 
in giving the trait in question, together with the whole tenor of the scene, 
tells us plainly enough what opinion we are to form on the subject. Should 
Jesus, who had removed by his miraculous power so much suffering of which 
he was innocent, leave uncured suffering which one of his disciples out of 
attachment to him, and thus indirectly he himself, had caused ? This must 
soon have been found inconceivable, and hence to the stroke of the sword of 
Peter was united a miraculous cure on the part of Jesus — the last in the evan- 
gelical history. 

Here, immediately before he is led away, the synoptists place the remon- 
strance which Jesus addressed to those who had come to take him prisoner : 
that though, by his daily public appearance in the temple he had ^ven the 
best opportunity for them to lay hands upon him, yet-^a bad augury for the 
purity of their cause — ^they came to a distance to seek him with as many 
prep^tions^ as against a thief? In the fourth gospel, he is made to say 
something similar to Annas, to whose inquiries concerning his disciples ana 
his doctrine, he replies by referring him to the publicity of his entire agency, 
to hk te^hingin the teiriple and synagogue (xviit. 20 f.). Luk& as if be hail; 
^thered^irom both, tM had ^id something of this kind to the high 
pdest^ onl aho at die time of His represents the chidf priests and dumrr 


^ Paulus, eu«g. Hsudh g, h s. <70. 
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themselves as being present in the garden, and Jesus as here speaking to then> 
in the above manner, which is certainly a mere blunder. 

According to the two first Evangelists, all the disciples now fied. Here- 
Mark has the special particular, that a young man with a linen cloth cast 
about his naked body, when he was in danger of being seized, left the linen 
cloth and fled naked. Apart from the industrious conjectures of ancient and 
even modern expositors, as to who this young man was ; this information of 
Mark’s has been regarded as a proof of the very early origin of this gospel, on 
the ground that so unimportant an anecdote, and one moreover to which no' 
name is attached, could have no interest except for those who stood in close 
proximity to the persons and events.^i But this inference is erroneous ; for 
the above trait gives even to us, at this remote distance of time, a vivid idea, 
of the panic and rapid flight of the adherents of Jesus, and must therefore 
have been welcome to Mark, from whatever source he may have received iv 
or how late soever he may have written. 


§ 128. 

EXAMINATION OF JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH PRIEST. 

From the place of arrest the synoptists state Jesus to have been led to the 
high priest, whose name, Caiaphas, is, however, only mentioned by Matthew y 
while John represents him as being led in the first instance to Annas, the 
father-in-law of the existing high priest ; and only subsequently to Caiaphas 
(Matt xxvi. S7 ff. parall. ; John xviii. 12 flf.). The important rank of Annas 
renders this representation of John as conceivable as the silence of the 
synoptists is explicable, on the ground that the ex-high priest had no power 
of deciding in this cause. But it is more surprising that, as must be believed 
from the first glance, the fourth Evangelist merely gives some details of the 
transaction with Annas, and appears entirely to pass by the decisive trial 
before the actual high priest, except that he states Jesus to have been led 
away to Caiaphas. There was no more ready expedient for the harmonists 
than the supposition, which is found e.g. in Euthymius, that John, in con- 
sistency with the supplementary character of his gospel, perserved the exaraina- 
tion before Annas as being omitted b^ the synoptists, while he passed by that 
Wore Caiaphas, because it was described with sufficient particularity by his 
predecessors.' This opinion, that John and the synoptists speak of twa 
entirely distinct trials, has a confirmation in the fact that the tenor of the 
respective trials is totaly different. In that which the synoptists describe, 
according to Matthew and Mark, the false witnesses first appear against 
Jesus ; the high priest then asks him if be really pretends to be the Messiah,, 
and on receiving an affirmative answer, declares him guilty of blasphemy, and 
worthy of death, whereupon follows mdtreatment of his person. In the trial 
depicted by John, Jesus is merely questioned concerning his disciples and his 
doctrine, he appeals to the publicity of his conduct, and after haying been 
maltreated for this reply by an attendant is sent away without the 

passing of any sentence,. That the fourth Evangelist should thus give na 
particulais concerning the trial before Caiaphas is the more surprising, since 
m the one before Annas, if it be this which he narrates, according to his 0 ^ , 
irepresentation nothing was decided, and consequently thte grounds for. 

Schkiettnacher, UbSr Lukas, s. 290, 

* Paulus, exeg. Handb; 3, l>, s. 576. \ ^ 

} Pauks, ut sup. $. $77 i Olshausen, a, s. 244. < . 
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condemnation of Jesus by the Jewish authorities, and the sentence itself, are 
altogether wanting in his gospel To explain this by the supplementary object 
Cf John is to impute to him too irrational a mode of procedure ; for if he 
omitted facts because the other Evangelists had already given them, without 
intimating that he did so purely for that reason, he could only reckon on intro^ 
ducing confusion, and entailing on himself the suspicion of having given a 
false narrative, He can hardly have had the opinion that the trial before 
Annas was the principal one, and that therefore it was allowable to omit the 
other, since he reports no judgment as having been passed in the former ; 
but if he knew the trial before Caiaphas to have been the principal one, and 
yet gave no more particular information concerning it, this also was a highly 
singular course for him to take. 

Thus the very simplest view of the case seems at once to point to the 
attempt to discover in the account of the fourth gospel indications that it 
also is to be understood of the trial before Caiaphas. What afford^ the 
strongest presumption of the identity of the two trials is the identity of an 
incident concomitant with both, John as well as the synoptists making Peter 
deny Jesus during the trial detailed. It is further remarkable that after Annas 
has been spoken of, at v. 13, as the father-in-law of Caiaphas, there follows at 
v. 14, a more precise designation of Caiaphas as the author of the fatal 
counsel, recorded in John xi. 50, although apparently the Evangelist proceeds 
to narrate a trial held, not before Caiaphas, but before Annas. Moreover in 
the description of the trial itself, there is mention throughout of the palace 
and of questions from the high priest ^ a title which John nowhere else applies 
to Annas, but only to Caiaphas. But that in accordance with the above 
supposition, the Evangelist from v, 15, should be describing something which 
passed before Caiaphas, appears impossible from v. 24, for it is there first said 
that Annas sent Jesus to Caiaphas, so that he must until then have been 
before Annas. With ready thought this difiiculty was first met by removing 
the 24th verse to the place where it was wanted, namely, after v. 13, and 
laying the blame of its present too late position on the negligence of tran- 
scribers.* As, however, tiiis transposition, being destitute of any critical 
authority, must appear an arbitrary and violent expedient for getting rid of the 
difficulty, it was next tried whether the statement in v. 24, without being 
actually moved from its place, might not receive such an interpretation as to 
come in point of sense after v. 13 ; i.e., the word dWoreiAcv was taken as a 
pluperfect, and it was supposed that John intended here to supply retro- 
spectively what he had forgotten to observe at v. 13, namely, that Annas 
immediately sent Jesus to Caiaphas, so that the trial just described was con- 
ducted by the latter. * As the general possibility of such an emllage temporum 
is admissible, the only question is whether it be accordant with the style of 
the present writer, and whether it be intimated in the context. In the latter 
respect it is certainly true that if nothing important had occurred in the 
presence of Annas, the Evangelist, in annexing to his notice of the relation- 
ship of Annas to Caiaphas the more precise designation of the latter, might 
be drawn on to speak without further preface of the trial before Caiaphis, 
and might afterwakls, by way of sippendix, at some resting place, as here at 
the close of the tmimetions of the high priest with Jesus, intimate the trans- 
ition which he bad made. ^ accurate Greek writer certainly in this case, 
if he did hot ttse the pluperfect, would at least have made evident the 
explariatoty refereiofce to whlat had preceded^ by the addition of the 

* i JErasmus, in loc* • 
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aorist. Oor Evangelist, however, in whom the characteristic of the Hellen- 
istic writers to connect their propositions but loosely, in accordance with the 
penius of the Hebrew language, is very strongly marked, might perhaps have 
introduced that supplementary observation even without a particle, or, accor- 
ding to the ordinary reading, by oSv, which is not merely indicative that a 
subject is continued, but also that it is resumed.^ If these considerations be 
held to establish that he also intended to narrate the trial before Caiaphas : 
it is clear from the aspect of his account taken by itself, as well as from the 
previous comparison with the synoptical one, that his narrative cannot be 
con^plete. 

We turn, therefore, to the account of the synoptists, and among them also, 
namely, between the two first and the third, we find numerous divergencies. 
According to the former, when Jesus was brought into the palace of the high 
priest, the scribes and elders were already assembled, and while it was still 
night proceeded to hold a trial, in which first witnesses appeared, and then 
the high priest addressed to him the decisive question, on the answer to 
which the assembly declared him worthy of death (in John also the trial goes 
forward in the night, but there is no intimation of the presence of the great 
council). According to the representation of the third gospel, on the other 
hand, Jesus throughout the night is merely kept under guard in the high 
priest’s palace, and maltreated by the underlings ; and when at the break of 
day the Sanhedrim assembles, no witnesses appear, but the high priest pre- 
cipitates the sentence by the decisive question. Now, that in the depth of t^e 
night, while Judas was gone out with the guard, the members of the council 
should have assembled themselves for the reception of Jesus, might be regarded 
as improbable, and in $0 far, the preference might be given to the represen- 
tation of the third gospel, which makes them assemble at daybreak only:® 
were it not that Luke himself neutralizes this advantage by making the high 
priests and elders present at the arrest ; a zeal which might well have driven 
them straightway to assemble for the sake of accelerating the conclusion. But 
in the account of Matthew and ^lark also there is this singularity, that after 
they have narrated to us the whole trial together with the sentence, they 
yet (xxvii. i and xv. i) say ; when the morning was come, they took counsel, 
wjooiias 8 c ycvoftci'i;^ crvfij 3 ovXiov iKa/ 3 ov, thus making it appear, it not that the 
members of the Sanhedrim reassembled in the morning, which could hardly 
be, seeing that they had been together the whole night ; yet that tliey now 
first came to a definite resolution against Jesus, though, according to these 
same Evangelists, this had already been done in the nocturnal council. ® It 
may be said that to the sentence of death already passed in the night, was 
added in the morning the resolution to deliver Jesus to Pilate ; but according 
to the then existing state of the law, this followed as a matter of course, and 
needed no special resolution. That Luke and John omit the production of 
the false witnesses, is to be regarded as a deficiency in their narrative. For 
from tlie coincidence of John ii. 19 and Acts vi. 14 with Matthew and Mark, 
it is highly probably that the declaration about the destruction and rebuilding 
of the temple was really uttered by Jesus ,* while that that declaration should 
be used as an article of accusation against him on his trial was an almost 
necessary result. The absence of this weighty point in Luke, Schleiermacher 
explains by the circumstance, that the author of this passage in the third 
gospel had indeed followed the escort which conducted Jesus from the garden, 

but had with most others been excluded from the palace of the high priest^ 

•' 

♦ Winer, Granum., § 57, 4* 

. . . • Thus Scliki^rmacher, Ubet den Lukas, s. 295. 

• Schleiermchet, utsup. ; comp. Frltsscbe, inloc. Matdi* 
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Itnd ooRsequeotljr narrated what occurred there merely from hearsay* But^ 
not to anticipate future points, the single trait of the cure of the servanfs m 
suffices to preclude our attributing to the author of this portion of Uuke^ 
gospel so close a proximity to the fact. It rather appears that the above 
declaration came to the third Evangelist under the form of an article- of 
accusation against Stephen, instead of Jesus ; while the fourdi has it only as 
a declaration from Jesus, and not as an article of accusation against him. This 
subject having however necessarily come imder our observation at an earlier 
point, of our inquiry, it is needless to pursue it further here,^ 

When Jesus made no answer to the allegations of the witnesses, he was 
asked, according to the two first Evangelists, by the high priest,— in the third 
gospel, without the above cause, by the Sanhedrim, — ^whether he actually 
maintained that he was the Messiah (the Son of God) ? To this question, 
according to the two former, he at once replies in the affirmative, in the 
words <rv cTarar, hast said^ and lycS ctfu, I am^ and adds lhat beveafter or 
immediately (dw’ dpr*) they would see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of the divine power, and coming in the clouds of heaven ; according to 
Luke, on the other hand, he first declares that his answer will of no avail, 
and then adds that hereafter the Son of man shall sit on the right hand of the 
power of God ; whereupon all eagerly ask ; Art thou then the Son of God ? 
and he replies in the affirmative. Thus Jesus here expresses the expectation 
that by his death he will at once enter into the glory of sitting as Messiah at 
the right hand of God, according to Ps. cx. i, which he had already, Matt, 
xxii. 44, interpreted of the Messiah. For even if he at first perhaps thought 
of attaining his messianic glorification without the intervention .pf death, 
because this intervention was not presented to him by the ideas of the age ; 
if it was only at a later period, and as a result of circumstances, that the fore* 
boding of such a necessity began to arise and gradually to acquire distinctness 
in his mind ; now, a prisoner, forsaken by his adherents, in the presence of 
the rancorously hostile Sanhedrim, it must, if he would retain the conviction 
of his messiabship, become a certainty to him, that he could enter into his 
messianic glorification by death alone. When, according to the two first 
Evangelists, Jesus adds to the sitting on the right hand of poiver^ the coming in 
the clouds of heaven^ he predicts, as on an earlier occasion, his speedy advent, 
and in this instance he decidedly predicts it as a return. Olshausen maintains 
that the Air’ opri of Idatthew ought to be referred only to k, t. X., 

because it would not suit ipxoiievov ic r.^L, since it is not to be conceived that 
Jesus could then have represented himself as about to come in the clouds : a 
purel;^ dogmatical difficulty, which does not exist in our point of view, but 
which cannot in any point of view warrant such an offence against gram- 
matical interpretation as this of Olshausen. On the above declaration of 
Jesus, according to Matthew and Mark the high priest rends his clothes, 
declaring Jesus convicted of blasphemy, and the council pronounces him 
guilty of death ; and in Luke also, all those assembled observe that now there 
is no need of ^y further witness, since the criminal declaration has been 4 
uttemd by Jesus io hearing* 

To the simtenee is then added in the tiwp Evangelists the maltreatment 
of Jesus, which John, who here hsentions no sentence, represents as foUosnr^ 
the appeal of jfiisus Ip the pubHdJy Of his work, while Luke places it before 
the ti[M| hwe pjobahly longer precisely khowii when; 

this occurred, than because It Ws repeated at vanbus timea and ' 

. iot|8 dtearnmsk^ In John the maltreatment *ts ipid to proceed 
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* 

from ati atiendant^ in Luket from mm thaf held Jesus^ ivSpc^ 

r&v % ; in Mark, oh the contrary^ those who began to spit in the 
face of Je$us (ical ^p(avr 6 rtvcs ifiTTTvtiv air^) must have been some of those 
(«r<Cmt) who had just before condemned him, since he distin^ishes the 
pmfptrn^ etfvants^ from them ; and in Matthew also, who, without introducing 
a new nominative proceeds merely with tots ^pfairo, then began they^ it is 
plainly the members of the Sanhedrim themselves who descend to such un- 
worthy conduct : which Schleiermacher justly considers improbable, and in 
so far prefers Ae representation of Luke to that of Matthew.® In John the 
maltreatment consists in a b/ow on the cheek with the palm of the handy bamoryMy 
which an attendant gives Jesus on account of a supposed insolent answer to 
the high priest ; in Matthew and Mark, in spitting on the face (cvcTrrvcrav cts 
fiirpd oroiirov aiTov)y and blows on the head and cheek, to which it is added, 
in Luke also, that he was blindfolded, then struck on the face, and scoffingly 
asked to attest his messianic second sight by telling who was the giver of the 
blow*® "According to Olshausen, the spirit of prophecy did not scorn to pre- 
dict these rudenesses in detail, and at the same time to describe the state of 
mind which Holy One of God opposed to the unholy multitude. He 
correctly adduces in relation to this scene Isa. 1 . 6 f.; (LXX.) : I gave my 
hack to the smitersy and my cheeks to them that plucked ojf the hair : I hid not 
my face from shame and spittingy etc., rov vohrdi/ ym 8c&i>Ka civ /Aoirrtyav, rav Sc 
<riaydvav /aov cev b^vtcryxLra^ to Sk irpoa-amoy yov ovk hiriarpe^a otto alo’xvn/v 
eyfrrwryArm k< t. X. (comp. Mic. iv. 14); and for the manner in which Jesus 
bore all this, the well-known passage Isa« liii. 7, where the servant of God is 
represented as enduring maltreatment in silence. But the interpretation of 
these passages in Isaiah as prophecies concerning the Messiah is equally 
opposed to the context in both instances ; consequently the agreement of 
the result with these passages must either have been the effec^t of human 
design, or purely accidental Now it is certain that the servants and soldiers 
in their maltreatment had not the intention of causing prophecies to be ful- 
filled in Jesus ; and it will hardly be chosen to suppose that Jesus affected 
silence with this view ; while to deduce from mere chance a coincidence 
which certainly, as Olshausen says, extends to minutiae, is always unsatis^ 
factory. Probable as it is from the rude manners of that age, that Jesus was 
maltreated when a prisoner, and moreover that amongst other things he 
received just such insults as are described by the Evangelists ; it is yet 
scarcely to be denied, that their descriptions are modelled on prophecies 
which, when once Jesus appeared as % sufferer and maltreated person, were 
applied to him; and however consistent it may be with the character of 
Jesus that he should have borne this maltreatment patiently, and repelled 
improper questions by a dignified silence : the Evangelists would scarcely 
have noticed this so often and so solicitously,^^ if it had not been their inten- 
tion thus to exhibit the fulfilment of Old Testament oracles. 


9 Ut sup* 

* Matthew does not mention the blindfol<Ung, and appears to imamne that Jesus named 
he peisott who maltreated him, whom be saw, but did not otherwise Know* 

» Vid. Gesexmis, in loa ^ , , ,,,, . * ' 

»* Matth. wtvi. 63 ; comp. JMark xm 61 1 0 W % 

Matth, xxvii. la ? odw dsrfirpiwre. ** 

Matth. xxvii. 14 i comp. Mark xv. 5 s xoi ode fr Mdd, evff 


Luke xxiii. 9 : mr 6 f M oMw dirre/araTV cwr^* 
lohnxix. 9: dM’L dvdaixea' 
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THE DENIAL OF PETER. 

The two first Evangelists state, that at the moment in which Jesus was led 
away from the garden, all the disciples forsook him and fled ; but in their 
accounts, as well as in those of Luke and John, Peter is said to have followed 
him at a distance, and to have obtained admission with the escort into the 
court of the high priest’s palace : while, according to the synoptista, it is 
Peter alone who gives this proof of courage and attachment to Jesus, which 
however soon enough issues in the deepest humiliation for him ; the fourth 
Evangelist gives him John for a companion, and moreover represents the 
latter as the one who, by means of his acquaintance with the high priest, 
procures admittance for Peter into his palace ; a divergency which, with the 
whole peculiar relation in which this gospel places Peter with respect to John, 
has been already considered.^ 

According to all the Evangelists, it was in this courts avX^, that^^Peter, in- 
timidated by the inauspicious turn in the fortunes of Jesus, and the high 
priest’s domestics by whom he was surrounded, sought to allay the repeatedly 
expressed suspicion that he was one of the followers of the arrested Galilean, 
by reiterated asseverations that he knew him not But, as we have already 
intimated, in relation to the owner of this habitation, there exists an apparent 
' divergency between the fourth gospel and the synoptists. In John, to judge 
from the first glance at his narrative, the first denial (xviii. 17) happens during 
the trial before Annas, since it stands after the statement that Jesus was led 
to Annas (v. 13), and before the verse in which he is said to have been sent 
to Caiaphas (v. 24), and only the two further acts of denial (v. 25-27), in so 
far as they follow the last-named statement, and as immediately after them 
the delivery to Pilate is narrated (v. 28), appear in John also to have occurred 
during the trial before Caiaphas and in his palace. But to this supposition 
of a different locality for the first denial and the two subsequent ones, there is 
a hindrance in the account of the fourth gospel itself. After the mention of 
the first denial, which happened at the door of the palace (of Annas appar- 
ently), it is said that the night being cold the servants and officers liad made 
a fire of coals, and PiUr stood with them and warmed himself^ Si koI /act* 
aihw o Ilfrpos brrioi mu $€pfMuv6ji€vo9 (v. 18). Now, when farther on, the 
narrative of the second and thiid deuial is opened with nearly the same 
words : And Simon Peter stood and warmed himself^ 81 Ilcrpos iarm 

Oeppmsrojjkmm (v. 25); this cannot be understood otherwise than as an 
allusion to the previously noticed circumstances of the fire of coals, and of 
Peteris standing by it to warm himself, and hence it must be inferred that the 
Evangelist intended to represent the second and third denial as having 
occurred by the same fire, consequently, on the above supposition, likewise in 
the house “of Annas. It is true that the synoptists speak of a fire in the court 
of the palace of Caiaphas also (Mark v. 54; Luke v. 55), at which Peter 
warmed himself ^eri^ however^ sitting, as in John standing); but it does not 
thence follow that John also imagined a similar fire to have been in the court 
of the high priest, and according to the supposition on which we have 
jbi^rto; proceeded Hv^^ly menrions such a fire in the house of Annas. 

i^gardas t(^ the conjecture of Euthymius, 

that th& dwelim|^ of Annas ahid Caiaphas perltaps had a Common cdurt^ and 
tha^. cjpiia^jequenriy Pe^^ could i^maio standing by the same fire after Jesus 
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had heaa led awa^ from the former to the latfor, prefer the an^MMition that 
the second and thud denial occurred, according to John^ not after, but during 
the leading away of Jesus from Annas to Caiaphaa* Thus on the presup- 
position that John narrates a trial before Annas, the difiference betw:een the 
gospels in relation to the locality of the denial remains a total one ; and in 
this ineconcilable divergency, some have decided in favour of John, on the 
ground that the scattered disciples had only fragmentarjr informatimi concern- 
ing this scene, — that Peter himself being a stranger in Jerosalmn did not 
know in which palace he had, to his misfortune^ entered ; but that he, and 
after him the first Evangelists, supposed the denials to have taken place in 
the court of Caiaphas ; whereas John, from his more intimate acquaintance 
with the city and the high priest's palace, was able to rectify this mistake.* 
But even admitting the incredible supposition that Peter erroneously believed 
himself to have denied Jesus in the palace of Caiaphas, still John, who in 
these da3rs was in the society of Peter, would certainly at once have corrected 
his assertion, so that such an erroneous opinion could not have become fixed 
in his mind. Hence it might be prefeired to reverse the attempt, and to 
vindicate the synoptists at the expense of John ; were it not that the observa- 
tions contained in the foregoing section (according to which John, after having 
merely mentioned that Jesus was led away to Annas, may speak from v. 15 
of what occuired in the palace of Caiaphas), present a possible solution of this 
contradiction also. 

In relation to the separate acts of denial, all the Evangelists agree in 
stating that there were three of them, in accordance with the prediction of 
Jdus ; but in the description of the several instances they are at variance. 
First, as it regards place and persons; according to John the first denial 
is uttered on the very entrance of Peter, to a damsel that kept the door, 
mufito-Ki; 6 vpup 6 t (v. 17) ; in the synoptis^ in the inner court, where Peter 
sat at the fire, to a damsel, fraiSto-m} (Matt v. 69 f. parall.). The second takes 
place, in John (v. 25), and also in Luke, who at least notices no change of 
position (v. 58), at the fire: in Matthew (v. 71) and Mark (v. 68 ff.), after 
Peter was gone out into the porch, mikuv, vpatalXtov; further, in John it is 
made to several persons ; in Luke, to one ; in Matthew to uiother damsel 
than the one to whom he made the first denial ; in Mark, to the same. The 
third denial happened, according to Matthew and Mark, who mention no 
c^nge of place after the second, likewise in the porch ; according to Luke 
and John, since they likewise mention.no change of place, undoubtedly still 
in the inner court, at the fire ; further, according to Matthew and Mark, to 
many bystanders, according to Luke to one : accordmg to John, to one who 
happens to be a relative of the servant who had been wounded in the garden. 
As regards the conversation which passed on this occasion, the suspicious 
queries are at one time addresaad to Peter himself, at another to the by- 
standers, in order to point him out to their observation, and in the two first 
instances they are given by the different Evangelists with tolerable agreement, 
as merely expressing the opinion that he api^ared to be one of the adherents 
of the man recently taken prisoner. But in the third insunce, whm« the 
parties render a motive for their suspkion, they according to the synoptists 
mention his Galilean dialect as a proof of its truth ; while in John the relative 
of Malchtts appeals to his recollection of having seen Petmin die garden.. 
How the former mode of accounting for the suspcion hi as natural as 'thd 
second, tc^ether with the designation of Uie individual who adduced it as 

> Thus Schleieniudier, Uber den Lukst, s. 289 ; 01 shaasee,'a, s. 44$. i . 

That P*Blus»-«t sop* »' S 77 fi '■ ^ 
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relative of Malchus, appears artificial, and fabricated for tite sdbe of firmly 
interweaving into the narrative the connenon d the sword-stroke given in the 
garden with the name of Peter.^ In the answos of Peter there is &e dive^ 
gencjr, that according to Matthew he already the second time fortifies his 
denial by an oath, wiule according to Mark this is not the case until Ae third 
denial, and in tiie two other Evangelists this circumstance is not mentioned 
at all ; moreover, Mattiiew, to preserve a gradation, adds on the tUrd denktl 
that Peter began to curse as well as to swear dforSuv, a re- 

presentation which when compared mth the other gospels may appear 
exaggerated. 

So to adjust these very differently narrated denials in such a manner that 
no Evangelist may be taxed with having given an incorrect or even a merely 
inexact acOount, was no light labour for the harmonists. Not only did the 
older, supranaturalistic expositors, such as Bengel, undertake this tadc, but 
even recently, Paulus has given himself much trouble to bring the various 
acts of denial recounted by the Evangelists into appropriate wder, and thus 
to show that they have a natural sequence. According to him, Peter denies 
the Lord, * 

1. Before the portress (ist denial in John) ; 

2. Before several standing at the fire (2nd in John) ; 

. 3. Before a damsel at the fire (ist in the synoptists); 

4. Before one who has no particular designation (and in Luke) ; 

5. On going out into the porch, before a damsel (and in Matthew and 

Mark. Out of this denial Paulus should in consistent^ have made 
two, since the damsel, who points out Peter to the bystanders, is 
according to Mark the same as the one in No. 3, but according to 
Matthew another) ; 

6 . Before the relative of Malchus (3rd in John) ,* 

7. Before one who professes to detect him by his Oalilean dialect (3rd in 

Luke), and who forthwith 

8. is seconded by several others, to whom Peter yet more strongly affirms 

that he knows not J[esus (3rd in Matthew and Mark). 

Meanwhile by such a discrimination of the accounts out of respect to the 
veracity of the Evangelists, there was incurred the danger of impeaching the 
yet more important veracity of Jesus ; for he had spoken of a threefold 
denial : whereas, on the plan of discrimination, according to the more or less 
consequent manner in which it is carried cmt, Peter would have denied Jesus 
from 6 to 9 times. The old exegesb found help in the canon : aimegaUo ad 
fiures plurium interrogathnes facta uno paraaysmo, fra tmA immeraturf But 
even glinting such a mode of reckoning admissible, still, as each of the four 
nairatoni for the most part notices a greater or less interval between the 
separate denials which he recounts; in each instancy denials related by 
different Evangcdlstii, e.g. one narrated Matthew, one Iqf Mark, and so 
forth, must have occmted in immediate successbn : a supposition idtogethn 
arbitnuy. Hence d late it has been a more favourite exp^ient to urge that 
the Mrfor vpls in tite moitth pf Jesus was only a round number intended to 
express a repeated denkl, as also that Peter, once entangled in tiie confunon 
to a supposed niKess^ f<nr fitisthiOod, would be more likely to I'^eat Hs 
asseverations to d m* 7 than to thras inquirers.^ ^t even if, according 
to jLitke (v. 59 tiba interval from tire ffrst denial to the last be estimafod as 
mt^titean hour.fdQ s^^ lands geofle eti 

: * Cee^%ebie,^evu4pHeS(hklht^ r,a>tk{9k * . 
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sidest as well as the ultimate impunity of Peter amid so general a suspicion, is 
extremely improbable; and when expositors describe the state of mind of 
Peter during this scene as a complete stupefaction, ^ they rather present the 
condition which befals the reader who has to arrange his ideas in such a 
crowd of continually repeated questions and answers having an identical 
meaning^like the incessant and lawless beating of a watch out of order. 
Olshausen has justly discarded the attempt to remove such differences as a 
fruitless labour : nevertheless he, on the one hand, immediately proceeds to a 
forced reconciliation of the divergencies at some points of the narrative ; and 
on the other, he maintains that there were precisely three denials, whereas 
Paulus ^ain has evinced a more correct discernment in pointing out the 
premeditated effort of the Evangelists to show that the denial was threefold. 
What on that evening happened repeatedly (not, however, eight or nine times), 
was represented as having happened precisely three times, in order to furnish 
the closest fulfilment to the prediction of Jesus, which was understood in its 
strictest literality. 

The termination, and as it were the catastrophe, of the whole history of the 
denial in all the narratives, according to the prediction of Jesus, introduced 
by the crowing of the cock. In Mark, it crows after the first denial (v. 68), 
and then a second time after the third ; in the other Evangelists only once, 
after the last act of denial. While John concludes his account with this par- 
ticular, Matthew and Mark proceed to tell us that on hearing the cock crow, 
Peter remembered the words of Jesus and wept; but Luke has an additional 
feature peculiar to himself, namely, that on the crowing of the cock Jesus 
turned and looked at Peter, whereupon the latter, remembering the prediction 
of Jesus, broke out into bitter weeping. Now according to the two first 
Evangelists, Peter was not in the same locality with Jesus ; for he is said to 
have been 7 vUh(nit (Matt v, 69) or beneath icarw (Mark v. 66) in the court 
iv rg avA.77, and it is thus implied that Jesus was in an inner or upper apartment 
of the palace : it must be asked, therefore, how could Jesus hear the denial of 
Peter, and thereupon turn to look at hin)? In relation to the latter part of 
the difficulty, the usual answer is that Jesus was at that moment being led from 
the palace of Annas to that of Caiaphas, and looked significantly at the weak 
disciple in passing.® But of such a removal of Jesus Luke knows nothing; 
and his expression, the Lord turned and looked on Peter^ nal orpa^cU 6 Kvp^ot 
MfiXofre would not so well imply that Jesus looked at Peter in 

passing, as that he turned round to da so when standing ; besides, the above 
supposition will not explain how jfesus became aware that his disciple had 
denied him, since in the tumult of this evening he could not Well, as Paulus 
thinks, have heard when in a room of the palace the loud tones of Peter in the 
court. It is true that the express distinction of the places in which Jesus and 
Peter were is not found in Luke, and according to him Jesus also might have 
had to remain some time in the court : but first, the representation of the other 
Evangelists is here more probable: secondly, Luke’s own narrative of the denial 
docs not previously create the impression that Jesus was in the immediate 
vicinity. But hypotheses for the explanation of that look of Jesus might 
have been spared, had a critical glance been directed to the origin of the 
incident The unacf^puntable manner in which Jesus, who in the whole pre- 
vious occurrence is kept behind the scene, here all on a sudden a^tsa glan^0 
upon it ought itself, together with the silence of the other Evangelistic to have 
been taken as an indication of the real character of this feature in Luke’s mt- 


* Hess, G«sd»iclite Jess, a, 8.:343. \ . 
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rative When also it is added, that as Jesus looked on Peter the latter 
remembered the words which Jesus had earlier spoken to him concerning his 
commg denial ; it might have been observed that the glance of Jesus is nothing 
else than the sensible image of Peter’s remorseful recollection. The narrative 
of John, which is in this case the simplest, exhibits the fulfilment of .the pre- 
diction of Jesus objectively, by the crowing of the cock ; the two fust Evan- 
gelists add to this the subjective impression, which this coincidence made on 
Peter ; while Luke renders this again objective, and makes sorrowful remem- 
brance of the words of the master, with the force of a penetrating glance, pierce 
the inmost soul of the disciple.^ 


§ 130. 

THE DEATH OF THE BETRAYEIU 


On hearing that Jesus was condemned to death, Judas, according to the 
first gospel (xxvii. 3 if.), was smitten with remorse, and hastened to the chief 
priests and elders to return to them the thirty pieces of silver, with the declara- 
tion that he had betrayed an innocent person. When however the latter 
scornfully retorted that on him alone rested all responsibility for that deed, 
Judas, after casting down the money in the temple, impelled by despair, went 
away and hanged himself. Hereupon the Sanhedrists, holding it unlawful to 
put the money returned by Judas into the treasury, since it was the price of 
blood, bought with it a potter's field as a burying place for strangers. To this 
particular the Evangelist appends two remarks ; first, that from this mode of 
purchase, the piece of ground was called the field of blood up to his time : and 
secondly, that by this course of things an ancient prophecy was fulfilled. — ^The 
rest of the Evangelists are silent concerning the end of Judas; but on the 
other hand we find in the Acts of the Apostles (i. 16 ff.) some information on 
this subject which in several points diverges from that of Matthew. Peter, 
when about to propose the completion of the apostolic number by the choice 
of a new colleague, thinks proper, by way of preliminary to remind his hearers 
of the manner in which the vacancy in the apostolic circle had arisen, i.e. of 
the treachery and the end of Judas ; and in relation to the latter he says, that 
the betrayer purchased himself a field with the reward of his crime, but fell 
headlong, and burst asunder in the midst, so that ail his bowels gushed out, 
which being known in all Jerusalem, the piece of ground was called aiccASa/x^, 
i.e. ike field of blood. In addition to this]^ the narrator makes Peter observe 
that th^se occurrences were a fulfilment of two passages in the Psalms. 

Between these two accounts there exists a double divergency : the one per- 
taining to the manner of the death of Judas, the other to the statement when and 
by whom the piece of ground was bought. As regards the former, Matthew de- 
clares that Judas laid violent hands on himself out of remorse and despair : 
whereas in the Acts nothing is said of remorse on the part of the traitor, and his 
death has not the appearance of suicide, but of an accident, or more accur- 
ately, of a calamity d^eed by heaven as a punishment ; further, in Matthew 
heinfiicts death on himsdf by the cord: according to the representation of 
Peter, it is a fall which puts an end to his life by causing a horrible rupture of 
the body. . , 

How active hiwi^ have been in reconciling these 

d’^gepciea, ^ and Kuinol t here we need mily briefly; 

adduce the pthicipad expedients for 1Ju« purpose. As the divergency lay 
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dliefly in the wotds jfnjyfm, ke hanged himself^ in Matthew, and irpi^ 
ywi^oe^fiUUng hmdtong^ in Luke, the most obvious resource was to see 
whether one of these ^pressions could not be drawn to the side of the other. 
This has basn tried with amfy^oro in various ways ; this word being interpreted 
at one time as signifying only the torments of a guilty consciencct^at another, 
a disease consequent on these^' at another, any death chosen out of melancholy 
and despair;^ and to this it has been thought that the statement vfnfv^ 
yci^o/iCFOs ic. r. A. in the Acts added the more precise information, that the kind 
of death to which Judas was driven by an evil conscience and despair was 
precipitation from a steep eminence. Others on the contrary have sought to 
accommodate the meaning of y€v6fievo9 to dinJyfaTo, understanding it 
merely to express as a circumstance what Sunljyiaro expresses as an act : and 
accordingly maintaining that if the latter should be rendered se suspendit^ the 
former should be translated by suspensus,^ From repugnance to the obvious 
violence of this attempt, others, sparing the natural meaning of the expressions 
on both sides, have reconciled the divergent accounts by the supposition that 
Matthew narrates an earlier, the author of the Acts a later, stage of the events 
which marked the end of Judas. Some of the ancient commentators indeed 
separated these two stages so widely as to see in Matthew’s statement 
(dv^iaro) only an unsuccessful attempt at self-destruction, which from the 
bough whereon he suspended himself having broken, or from some other 
cause, Judas outlived, until the judgment of heaven overtook him in the 
vprjv^^ y€v6p.€voi, falling headlong,^ But since Matthew evidently intends in his 
expression dtnjy^aro to narrate the last moments of the traitor : the two epochs, 
the account of which is supposed to be respectively given by Matthew and the 
Acts, have in later times been placed in closer proximity, and it has been held 
that Judas attempted to hang himself to a tree on an eminence, but as the 
rope gave way or the branch broke, he was precipitated into the valley over 
steep cliffs and sharp bushes, which lacerated his body."^ The author of a 
treatise on the fate of Judas in Schmidt’s Bibliothek® has already remarked as 
a surprising circumstance, how faithfully according to this opinion, the two 
narrators have shared the information between them : for it is not the case 
that one gives the less precise statement, the other the more precise ; but that 
one of them narrates precisely the first part of the incident without touching 
on the second, the other, the second without intruding on the first ; and Hase 
justly maintains that each narrator knew only the state of the fact which he 
has presented, since otherwise he could^not have omitted the other half.® 
After thus witnessing the total faihire of the attempts at reconciliation in re* 
lation to the first difference ,• we have now to inquire whether the other, relative 
to the acquisition of the piece of ground, can be more easily adjusted. It 
consists in this ; according to Matthew, it is the members of the Sanhedrim 

* Grotius. 

* Heiiisius. 

* Perizomus. 

* Thus the Vulgate and Erasmus. See in opposition to all these interpretations, Kuinhl, 
in Matth., p. 473 ff. 

® CEcumenius, on the Acts, I. : d 'lotJ Jaf ovic ^aTr^oi^e r-q < 4 ^^* iwe^ltaf KdLTevtxfi^lf 

roQ dtrmr/fiyilpai* Comp. Theophylact, on Matth. xxvii. and a Schol. *Airo\iyafilQv ap. 
Matthsei. 

» Thus, after Casaubon, Paulus, 3, b, s. 457 f.; Kuinol, in Matth^ 747 i; Winer, b, 
Reahv. Art. Judas, and with some indecision Olshausen, 3, s. 455 f. Even Fri|3;$^ie iab6* 
oome so weary on the long way to these last chapters of Matthew, that he contents himself 
with this reconciliation and, on the presupposition of it, maintains that the two accouhU 
noneur « 
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vhq^ the suicide of Judas, purchase a field irith the moxiey which he had 
left beMud (from a potter moreover — a p^cular which is wasting |s the Acts); 
whoeas, according to the Acts, Judas himsdf purtduues the piece of ground 
and on this very spot is overtaken by sudden deadi ; and from this difia> 
ence there results another, namely, that according to the latter account, it was 
the blood ot the betrayer shed on the piece of ground, according td the former, 
the blood Of Jesus cleaving to the purchase money, which caused tfa| ground 
to be named ikt field of blood, dypot or xm/dw eA/iamt. Now here Matthew’s 
manner of expressing himself is so precise, that it cannot well be twisted so as 
to favour the other narrative ; but the word iKt^aro (be fiurehasedm a^tdred) 
in the Acts presents inviting facilities for its adaptation to Matthew. By the 
reward of treachery, Judas acquired a field — such, it is said, is the meaiiing in 
the Acts — not immediately, but mediately ; since by returning the moi£ey he 
gave occasion for the puri^ase of a piece of ground ; not for himself, but for 
the Sanhedrim or the public good.i<> But however numerous the passages 
adduced in which Kroothu has the signification : to acquire for another, still in 
such instances it is necessary that the other party for whom one acquires 
should be specified or intimated, and when this is not the. case, as in the pas- 
sage in the Acts, it retains the original meaning : to acquire for one’s self.*^ 
This Panlus felt, and hence gave the facts the following turn : the terrible fall 
of Judas into a lime pit was the cause of this piece of ground being purchased 
by the Sanhedrim, and thus Peter might very well say of Judas ironically, that 
in death by the fall of his corpse he had appropriated to himself a ”%e 
poperty.>* But in the first place this interpretation is in itself strained ; atii^.; 
in the second, the passage cited by Peter from the Psalms : lei his habitation be 
desolate, ytsrrfitfm ^ liravXts adrpv tpr/not, shows that he thought of the piece of 
ground as the real property of Judas, and as being judicially doomed to deso- 
btion as the scene of his death. 

According to this, neither the one difference nor the other admits of a favour- 
able reconoliation ; indeed the existence of a real diveigency was admitted 
even by Salmasius, and Hase thinks that be can explain this discrepancy, 
without endangering the apostolic origin of the two statements, from the 
violent excitement of those days, in consequence of which only the |;eneral 
fact that Judas committed suicide was positively known, and concerning the 
more particular circumstances of the event, various reports were believed. 
But in the Acts nothing is said of suicide and that two apostles, Matthew and 
Peter (if the first gospel be supposed to proceed from the former, the discourse 
in the Acts firqm the latter), ^ould hive remained so entirely in the dark con- 
cernii^ the death of their hte colleague, a death which took place in their im- 
mediate vicinity, that one of them represented him as dying by accident, the 
other voluntarily, is difficult to believe That therefore only one of the two 
accounts can be maintained as apostolic, has been correctly perceived by the 
author of the abov^mentioned treatise in Schmidt’s Bibliotbek. Amj in 
choosii^ between the two he has proceeds on the principle that the narrative 
the least tending to g^fication is the more authentic j whrace he gives the 
preferetwe to the qgoount in. the Acts before that in the first gospel, becauie 
tl e lormmr bas not the g^km^ring circumstaimes of the remtnse of Judas, and 
htf confelritMi td tlmh^KKsmice t^Jeriia But, it isevo’ the case with two ctm- 
tradidioty |naiTfitii;|%fh|>it,^ ri3wt,tf one eftmds it excludes die other, biri alht 
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is no longet an 3 r wsnant lot the other, whidt profiessedly tests on the testimony 
of the Aposde Peter. 

If then we are to tr^ the two narratives on the some footing, namely as 
legends, with respect to which it is first to be discovered how fiur their his- 
torical nucleus extends, and how far they consist of traditional deposits ; we 
must, in order to be clear on the subject, consider the data which form the 
roots c#^the two nanatives. Here we find one which is common to both, with 
two othert'of which each has one peculiarly to itself. The datum common 
to bodi narratives is, that there was in Jerusalem a piece of ground which was 
called of blood, Aypbf or xf^plov af/tam, or in the original tongue, ac- 

cording to the statement of the Acts, AccXSo/tA As this information is con- 
currently ^ven'by two narratives in other respects totally divergent, and as, 
besides, the author of the first gospel appeals to the actual practice of his day 
in proof that the fidd was called by thb name : we cannot well doubt the 
existence of a piece of ground so named. That it really had a relation to the 
betrayer of Jesus is less certain, since our two narratives give different accounts 
of this relation : the one stating that Judas himself bought the property, the 
other that it was not purchased until after his death, with the thirty pieces of 
silver. We can therefore draw no further conclusion than that the primitive 
Christian legend must have early attributed to that field of blood a relation to 
the betrayer. But the reason wherefore this relation took various forms is to 
be sought in the other datum from which our narratives proceed, namely, in 
the Old Testament passages, which the authors cite (from different sources, 
however), as being fulfilled by the fate of Judas. 

In the passage of the Acts, Ps. Ixix. 35 , and Ps. cix. 8 , are quoted in this 
manner. The latter is a psalm which the first Christians from among the 
Jews could not avoid referring to the relation of Judas to Jesus. For not 
only does the author, alleged to be David, but doubtless a much later indi- 
vidual,^ dilate from the opening of the psalm on such as speak falsely and 
insidiously against him, and return him hatred for his love, but from v. 6 , 
where the curses commence, he directs himself against a particular person, so 
that the Jewish expositors thought of Do^, David’s calumniator with Saul, 
and the Christians just as naturally of Judas. From this psalm is gathered 
the verse which, treating of the transfer of one office to another, appeared 
perfectly to suit the case of Judas. The other psalm, it is true, speaks more 
vaguely of sudi as hate and persecute the author without cause, yet this also 
is ascribed to David, and is so similar, to the other in purport and style, that 
it might be regarded as its parallel, and if curses might be applied to the 
betrayer out of the former, they might be so out of the latter.^* Now if Judas 
had actually bought with the wages of his treachoy a piece of land, which 
fix>m being the scene of his horrible end, subsequently remained waste : it 
was a matter of course to refer to him precisely those passages in this psalm 
which denounce on die enemies the desolation of their habUaiioH AravAts. 
As, however, firom the ^Veigenqr of Matthew, the fact that Judas himself 
bought that piece of g^imd and came to his end upon it, is doubtful : while 
h can scarcely be supposed thid the piece of land on which the betrayer of 
Jesus met his end would be so abhorrent to the Jews that they would let it 
Uo waste as a land of tdood ; it is more probable that Uiis name had Atfothar 
(wigin no Icmger to bS tUscovered, and was interpreted the (^i&iti^ in 
accordance widi their own ideas ; so that we must not derive tho 
of the pSsssge ip the Psalms, and die naming of that waste pieice 
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an actual poasesskm of it by Judas, but on the contrary, we must refer to 
those two causes the existence of the legend, which ascribes such a possesion 
to J^das. For if the two psalms in question were once applied to the be- 
trayer, and if in one of them the desolation of his 2 yravXtg(LXX.) was denouncec^ 
he must have previously been in possession of such an firavXit, and this it 
was thought, he would probably have purchased with the reward of his 
treason. Or rather, that out of the above psalms the desolation of the liravXts 
was a particular specially chosen, appears to have been founded on the natural 
presupposition, that the curse would be chiefly manifested in relation to some- 
thing which he had acquired by the wages of his iniquity ; added to the 
circumstance that among the objects anathematized in the psalm, the one most 
capable of being bought was the imvXi9. This conception of the facts was 
met in the most felicitous manner by the djceXSapA lying near Jerusalem, 
which, the less was known of the origin of its name and of the horror attached 
to it, might the more easily be applied by the primitive Christian legend to its 
own purposes, and r^arded as the desolate habitation^ ^avkit of 

the betrayer. 

Instead of these passages from the Psalms, the first gospel cites as being 
fulfilled by the last acts of Judas, a passage which it attributes to Jeremiah, 
but to which nothing corresponding is to be found except in 2^ch. xi. 12 f., 
whence it is now pretty generally admitted that the Evangelist substituted one 
name for the other by mistake.^* How Matthew might be led by the funda- 
mental idea of this passage — ^an unreasonably small price for the speaker in 
the prophecy — to an application of it to the treachery of Judas, who for a 
paltry sum had as it were sold his master, has been already shown, Now 
the prophetic passage contains a command from Jehovah to the author of the 
prophecy, to cast the miserable sum with which he had been paid, into Ihe 
house of the Lord, and also which, it is added, was done. The 

person who casts down the money is in the prophecy the same with the 
speaker, and consequently with him who is rated at the low price, because 
the sum here is not purchase money but hire, and hence is received by the 
person so meanly estimated, who alone can cast it away again : in the appli- 
cation of the Evangelist, on the contrary, the sum being considered as purchase 
money, another than the one so meanly estimated was to be thought of as 
receiving and casting away the sum. If the one sold for so paltry a price 
was Jesus : he who received the money and finally rejected it could be no 
other than his betrayer. Hence it is said of the latter, that he east doum the 
pieces of silver in the temple cV T<p va^ corresponding to the phrase 

11‘'3 in the prophetic passage, although these very words happen to be 
ab$ent from the extremely mutilated citation of Matthew. But in apposition 
to the wherein the money was cast, there stood besides 

The LXX. translates : c2s to x^vcorr/ptov, into the melting furnace ; now, it is 
with reason conjectured that the pointing should be altered thus : 
and the word tendered : into the treasury \ the author of our gospel ^hered 
to the literal translation by Knpafuik potter. But what the potter had to do 
ha’e,— why the nioney should be given to him, must at first have been as in- 
comprehensible to him as it is to us when we adhere to the common reading. 
Here however there occurred to his recollection the field of blood, to which, 
as we gather irptiiL the Acts^ ^he legend gave a relation to Judas, and 
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hence resulted the welcome combination^ that it was probably that field for 
which the thirty pieces of silver were to be given to the potter. As, however, 
it was impossible to conceive the potter as being in the temple when receiving 
the money, and yet according to the prophetic passage the pieces of silver 
were cast into the temple : a separation was made between the casting inta 
the temple and the payment to the potter. If the former must be ascribed to 
Judas, if he had thus once castaway the money, he himself could no longer pur- 
chase the piece of ground from the potter, but this must be done by another party, 
with the money which Judas had cast away. Who this party must be followed 
of course : if Judas gave up the money, he would give it up to those from 
whom he had received it ; if he cast it into the temple, it would fall into the 
hands of the rulers of the temple : thus in both ways it would revert to the 
Sanhedrim. The object of the latter in purchasing the ground was perhaps 
drawn from the use to which that waste place was actually appropriated. 
Lastly, if Judas cast away again the reward of his treachery, this, it must be 
inferred, could only be out of remorse. To make Judas manifest remorse, 
and thus win from the traitor himself a testimony to the innocence of Jesus, 
was as natural to the conception of the primitive Christian community, as to 
convert Pilate, and to make Tiberius himself propose in the Roman senate 
the deification of Christ,^^ But how would the remorse of Judas further 
manifest itself? A return to the right on his part, was not only unattested by 
any facts, but was besides far too good a lot for the traitor : hence repentance 
must have become in him despair, and he must have chosen the end of the 
well-^known traitor in the history of David, Ahithophel, of whom it is said, a 
Sam. xvii. 23 : dviorri kox ivrjiKdev — Kat iirqy^aLro^ he arose^ and went — and 
hanged himself ^ as of Juda^ here : kqX dir^faTo, he de* 

parted^ and went and hanged himself 

A tradition referred to Papias appears to be allied to the narrative in the 
Acts rather than to that of Matthew. CEcumenius, quoting the above col- 
lector of traditions, says, that Judas, as an- aivful example of impiety, had his 
body distended to such a degree, that a space where a chariot could pass was 
no longer sufficiently wide for him, and that at last being crushed by a chariot, 
he burst asunder and all his bowels were pressed out.^^ The latter statement 
doubtless arose from a misconstruction of the ancient legend ; for the chariot 
was not originally brought into immediate contact with the body of Judas, 
but was merely used as a measure of his,size, and this was afterwards errone- 
ously understood as if a chariot in passing had crushed the swollen body of 
Judas. Hence, not only in Theophylact and in an ancient Scholium^ 
without any distinct reference to Papias, but also in a Catena with an express 
citation of his sfiTyiJcretv, we actually find the fact narrated without that addi- 
tion.^^ The monstrous swelling of Judas, spoken of in this passage, might, it 

^ Tertull. Apologet. c. xxi. : Ea omnia super Christo Filaius^ et ipse jam pro sita con^ 
sekntia Christianus^ Casari turn Tiberio nunciavit* c. v. : Tiberius ergo, cujus tempore 
mmen Christianum in seculum introit^ annunciatum sibi ex Syria Palastina, quod ilhe 
vertSodem ilUus Divinitatis revelaverat, detuUt ad Senatum cum praro^iva supragii suu 
Smedus^ quia non ipse probaverat, respuU, For further details on this subject, see Fabriciu% 
Cod. Apocr. N* T. i, p. 214 ff., 298 ff. j comp. 2, p. 505. 

w CEcumen. ad Act. i. :«roDro db oaqdarepw lorop^ TLawlat^ h *ltah>voo roD hftoorb\ou 
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TiuniiTw vdpKa, &ofe fdi BbraoBai ifsdpis pqbUn 

MeaPif} tbore iyKara abroi iKKevuO^at, 

w Vid*aup* ^ 

In Mant€r*8 Fragtn. Patr. i, p. J7 E For the rest the passage is of veiy amilar tenor 
with that of CEcumenius, and is partly an exaggeration of it: roiJro Irt^t 

IXavtor, 6 puiJhfrbiSy Xbytn tfbrm iw nq rerdpr^ r^% ftvYiicrm rtbr Niu/aakSa 
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is supposed, originally be only an explanation of tiie displacing and protrusion 
of the viscera, and in like manner the dropsy into whi^ Theophylact repre* 
^ents him as falling might be regarded as an explanation of this swelling : 
when, however, in Ps, cix., applied in the Acts to Judas, amongst other 
maledictions, we read: (n^??) tQl^l LXX: thryXSty xur^a) 

uxrti SSwp €k tSl iyKara aArov, so let it {mrsin^ emu into his hawels like wUer 
(v. 18) : it appears possible that the dropsic^ disease^ v6tro9 iS^pud)^ may have 
been also taken from this passage; as also one of the features in the monstrous 
description which Papias gives of the condition of Judas, namely, that from 
the enormous swelling of his eyelids he could no longer see the light of day, 
might remind us of v. 23 in the other psalm applied to Judas, where, among 
die curses this is enumerated : Zet their ^es be darkened that t^ see not^ 
4rnoricrfii}rw0-av ol o^oA/tol avrwv rof) py jSXArctv, a hindrance to Sight, which 
when once the swollen body of Judas was presupposed, must necessarily 
assume the form of a swelling up of the eyelids. If then the tradition which 
is allied to the account in Acts i. developed its idea of the end of Judas chiefly 
in correspondence with the ideas presented in these two psalms ; and if in 
that passage of the Acts itself the account of the connexion of Judas with 
the piece of ground is derived from the same source : it is no farfetched 
conjecture that what is said in the Acts concerning the end of the betrayer 
may have had a similar origin. That he died an early death may be historical; 
but even if not so, in Psalm cix. in the very same verse (v. 8), which contains 
the transfer of the office^ ifnaKomf^ to another, an early death is predicted for 
the betrayer in the words : Lei his days be feWy yenfirfftwaav at ypApox airow 
oXcyoi, and it might also be believed that the death by falling headlong also 
was gathered from Ps. Ixix. 22, where it is said: Let their table become a snare 
before ihemy y rpAtnla avrmv — eh aKdySaXov 

Thus we scarcely know with certainty concerning Judas even so much as 
that be came to a violent and untimely death, for if, as was natural, after his 
departure from the community of Jesus, he retired, so far as the knowledge of 
its members was concerned, into an obscurity in which all historical infoima* 
tion as to his further fate was extinguished : the primitive Christian legend might 
without hindrance represent as being fulfllled in him all that the prophecies 
and types of the Old Testament threatened to the false friend of the Son of 
David, and might even associate the memory of his crime with a well-known 
desecrated place in the vicinity of Jerusalem.** 

odpieti piifii brSOep SieX 9 e<r, 4 XXa pylfi abrbip 

plwijr Tftp OyKW r?t rA /dv rOr (Cod. Venet. : 

TiHroOrw drt abrhp fUw Ka06Xov rh /dji pMrmp) firfik hvh larpo0 hitmrpn 

X. r. X. MfrA iroXXAs 01 ircU rifAwplta ip IbUpy rcXevnJflrcirfOf 

IT. r. X. JPapkUy the duHple of Johtiy gwes a oharer account Cf this (m the fourth mtkn cf 
his exegesis ^ our Zord^s tmas) as foUows: Judas moved about in thisworid a torrid A2- 
ampie of hnpietyt beirg smilen in body to such a degree that where a chariot could fmUy 
pass he was not able to find a passage^ even for the bulk of his head. His ^eUdsy thee 
were so smelled osd that he could not see the lights nor could his eyes be made vtsible even fyiie 
physieiafdsdioplra^ etc. After sefiermi snae^ tormesUs astd judpnentSt ^issgyas^^seg^im 
his ownfieldy ' ' 

* Ckmtjh De Hiu^. t, I, •• 331 f-i 4> «• toC 
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JESUS BEFORE PILATE AND HEROIX 

According to all the Evangelists it was in the morning when the Jewish 
m^strates, after having declared Jesus worthy of death, ^ caused him to be 
led away to the Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate (Matt xxvii, i ff, paralL ; 
John xviii» 98). According to Matthew and Mark, Jesus was bound prepar- 
atory to his being conducted before Pilate, according to John xviii. 12, im- 
mediately on his arrest in the garden ; Luke says nothing of his being bound* 
To this measure of sending him to Pilate they were compelled, according to 
John xviii, 31, by the circumstance that the Sanhedrim was deprived of the 
authority to execute the punishment of death (without the concurrence of the 
Roman government):^ but at all events the Jewish rulers must in this instance 
have been anxious to call in the agency of the Romans, since only their power 
could afford security against an uproar among' the people Oopv^os cv \awf 
which the former feared as a result of the execution of Jesus during the ksst 
time (Matt xxvi. 5 parall.). 

Arrived at the Prsetorium, the Jews, according to the representation of the 
fourth gospel, remained without, from fear of Levitical defilement, but Jesus 
was led into the interior of the building : so that Pilate must alternately have 
come out when he would speak to the Jews, and have gone in again wben^he 
proceeded to question Jesus (xviii. 28 ff.). The synoptists in the sequel re- 
present Jesus as in the same locality with Pilate and the Jews, for in them 
Jesus^ immediately hears the accusations of the Jews, and answers them in the 
presence of Pilate. Since they, as well as John, make the condemnation take 
place in the open air (after the condemnation they represent Jesus as being 
led into the Prsetorium, Matt, xxvii. 27, and Matthew, like John, xix. 13, de- 
scribes Pilate ascending the judgment seoti which according to Josephus ^ 
stood in the open air), without mentioning kny change of place in connexion 
with the trial : they apparently conceived the whole transaction to have passed 
on the outer place, and supposed, in divergency from John, that Jesus himself 
was there. 

The first question of Pilate to Jesus is according to all the gospels ; Art 
thou the king of the Jews f crv it o jScurcXcvs rlStv lovSaiW, i.e. the Messiah ? In 
the two first Evangelists this question^is not introduced by any accusation on 
the part of the Jews (Matt v. xx ; Mark v. 3) ; in John, Pilate, stepping out 

1 According to Babl. Sanhedrin, ap. Lightfoot, p, 486, this mode of procedure would have 
been illegal. It is there said i Judicta de eapUalims finiunt eodem die nsini ad abtoluHonem ; 
si vero sint ad damnoHonem^ finiuniur die sequente, 

* Besides this passage of John : oOk Sfeanr diroareSVat // is net lawful fir 

us to put any man todtath, there is no other authority for the existence of this state of 
things than an obscure and variously interpreted tradition, Avoda Zanif, viii. 2 (Lightfoot, 
p. 1133 1 ) i kdbk Cahna dkit^ cumagretaret A Ismael har fise^ miseruntadeum^ dicenies : dk 
midt 0 Ihminet dke amt tHa^ qua aliquando dixisH noHs nomine patHs tui, IHcit sVr — * 
qftadraginta annis ante escddmm tempU m^pwit Synedrium a sem in te^mis* Quid siH 
vuU hoc traditief Jdedth Isaae^ bar AbdinUdkU: non judicdruntjudkia msdetativa^ iHmii 
ftachman bar Isaac: ne^ditat^ quod non judkdrunt judUkt muktaimh std quod fwm 
Judkdnmt judkki eapitaka. With this may be compared moreover the information g^ven 
By Josephus, xx. ix. x, that it was not Umfulfir Ananus (the high firiestj to assmbU 
tkeStmie^m w^kut the eonsent of the proemptor* On the other hand the aceentUm of 
Stephen (Acts vti.) without the sanchon of the Eonthnsmigld seem to speak to the eohtmry t 
^tthis Was a tumulttiary act, undertaken perh^»s Ip die confi4i^ that Pilate was abiwht*. 
Compare on this point Liicke, a, s. 631 1C 

3,]^beU.Jud. II. ix.3. j;V, , ' 
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of the Praetoriuni> asks the Jews what accusation they have to bring against 
Jesus (xviiL *9), on which they insolently reply : IfAe wen not a fmd^ctor^ 
we wouU not have ddivered him up unto thee : an answer by which they could 
not expect to facilitate their obtaining from the Roman a ratification of their 
eentence/ but only to embitter him. After Pilate, with surprising mildness, 
has rejomed that they may take him and judge him according to their law-— 
apparently not supposing a crime involving death — and the Jews haye opposed 
to this permission their inability to administer the punishment of death : the 
procurator re-enters and addresses to Jesus the definite question : Art thou 
ike king of the /eu»s f which thus here likewise has no suitable introduction. 
This is the case only in Luke, who first adduces the accusations of the San- 
faedrists against Jesus, that he stirred up the people and encouraged them to 
refuse tribute to Caesar, giving himself out to be Christ a king^ XfxurTin^ fiaxnKia 
{xxiii. 2). 

If in this manner the narrative of Luke enables us to understand how 
Pilate could at once put to Jesus the question whether he were the king of 
the Jews ; it leaves us in all the greater darkness as to how Pilate, immedi- 
ately on the affirmative answer of Jesus, could without any further inquiries 
declare to the accusers that he found no fault in the accused. He must first 
have ascertained the grounds or the want of grounds for the charge of exciting 
the populace, and also have informed himself as to the sense in which Jesus 
claimed the title oi king of the Jews^ before he could pronounce the words : / 
fnd no fault in this man. In Matthew and Mark, it is true, to the affirmation 
of Jesus that he is the king of the Jews is added his silence, m opposition to 
the manifold accusations of the Sanhedrists — a silence which surprises Pilate : 
and this is not followed by a precise declaration that no fault is to be found 
in Jesus, but merely by the procurator’s attempt to set Jesus at liberty by 
coupling him with BarabbaS ; still what should move him even to this attempt 
does not appear from the above gospels. On the other hand, this point is 
sufficiently clear in the fourth gospel It is certainly surprising that when 
Pilate asks whether he be really the King of the Jews, Jesus should reply by 
the counter-question, whether he say this of himself or at the suggestion of 
another. In an accused person, however conscious of innocence, such a 
question cannot be held warrantable, and hence it has been sought in every 
possible way to give the words of Jesus a sense more consonant with pro- 
priety: but the question of Jesus is too definite to be a mere repulse of the 
accusation as absurd,^ and too indefinite to be regarded as an inquiry, whether 
the Procurator intended the title /Sah-iKerji rwv *lovSalmv in the Roman sense 
cavrov) or in the Jewish {SXkoi croi €Trov).® And Pilate docs not so un- 
derstand it, but as an unwarrantable question to which it is a mark of his in- 
dulgence that he replies ; — in the first instance, it is true, with some impatience, 
by the second counter-question, whether he be a Jew, and thus able of him- 
self to have information concerning a crime so specifically Jewish ; but here- 
upon he good-naturedly adds that it is the Jews and their rulers by whom 
Jesus has been delivered to him, and that he is therefore at liberty to speak . 
more particularly df the crime which these lay to his charge. Now pn this 
Jesus gives Pilate an answer which, added to the impression of his whole 
appearance, might certainly induce in the Procurator a conviction of his in- 
nocence. He replies, namely, that his kingdom ^uur^ida is not of this world 
iK ToO KoV/mv adduces as a proof of this, the peaceful, passive con- 

duct of his adhet^nib on his iarrest {v. 36). On the further question erf Hate, 

f'As Wdce.inipposcs, s. 631, 

^ ♦ Calvin, 

'Liicfce in loc. ' 
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wbetberi since Jesus has thus ascribed to himself a kingdom, although no 
eaitbly^one, he then claims to be a king? he replies that certainly he is so, 
but only in so far as he is born to be a witness to the truth : whereupon 
foUowB the famous question of Pilate : tViaf is truth 1 tt iartr iXptta ; Al- 
though in this latter reply of Jesus we cannot but be struck by its presenting 
the peculiar hue of thought which characterizes the author of the fourth gos- 
pel, in the use of the idea of truth dX^tfcuij as we were before su^rised at the 
unwarrantable nature of the counter-question of Jesus ; still this account in 
John renders it conceivable how Pilate could immediately step forth and de- 
clare to the Jews that he found no fault in Jesus. But another point might 
easily create suspicion against this narrative of John. According to him the 
trial of Jesus went formid in the interior of the Prsetorium, which no Jew 
would venture to enter; who then are we to suppose heard the conversation of 
the Procurator with Jesus, and was the informant who communicated it to the 
author of the fourth gospel ? The opinion of the older commentators that 
Jesus himself narrated these conversations to his disciples after the resurrec- 
tion is renounced as extravagant ; the more modem idea that perhaps Pilate 
himself was the source of the information concerning the trial, is scarcely less 
improbable, and rather than take refuge, with Liicke, in the supposition that 
Jesus remained at the entrance of the Prastorium, so that those standing im- 
mediately without might with some attention and stillness (?) have heard the 
conversation, 1 should prefer appealing to the attendants of the Procurator, 
who would scarcely be alone with Jesus. Meanwhile it is easily conceivable 
that we have here a conversation, which owes its origin solely to the Evange- 
list’s own combination, and in this case we need not bestow so much laboiur in 
ascertaining the precise sense of Pilate’s question : 7 i/hat is truth t since this 
would only be an example of the fourth Evangelist’s favourite form of dialogue, 
the contrast of profound communications on the part of Jesus, with questions 
either of misapprehension or of total unintelligence on the part of the hearers, 
as xii. 34, the Jews ask who is this Son of man f rk ioriv oSros i vl^ r. a. ; 
to here Pilate : 7vhat is truth t r( ianv ; 7 

Before the introduction of Barabbas, ^hich in all the other Evangelists 
comes next in order, Luke has an episode peculiar to himself. On the de- 
claration of Pilate that he finds no guilt in the accused, the chief priests and 
their adherents among the multitude persist in asserting that Jesus stirred up 
the people by his agency as a teacher from Galilee to Jerusalem ; Pilate 
notices the word Galilee, asks whether |he accused be a Gdilean, and when 
this is confirmed, he seizes it as a welcome pretext for ridding himself of the 
ungrateful business, and sends Jesus to the Tetrarch of Galilee, Herod Anti- 
pas, at that time in Jerusalem in observance of the feast ; perhaps also design- 
ing as a secondary object, what at least was the result, to conciliate the petty 
prince by this show of respect for his jurisdiction. This measure, it is said, 
gave great satisfaction to Herod, because having heard much of Jesus, he had 
long been desirous to see him, in the hope that he would perhaps perform a 
miracle. The Tetrarch addressed various questions to him, the Sanhedrists 
urged vehement accusations against him, but Jesus gave no answer ; where- 
upon Herod with his soldiers betook themselves to mockery, arid at length, 
after arraying him in a gorgeous robe, sent him back to Pilate (xxiii. 4 ff.). 
This narrative of Luke%, whether we consider it in itself or in its relation to 
the other gospels, has much to astonish us. If Jesus as a Galilean really be** 
kinged tb the jurisdiction of Herod, as Pilate, by delivering the accus^ lb 
him, appears to acknowledge ; how came Jesus (and the question equally 

^ Comp. Kaiser, biW. Thecl 1, V ‘ , 
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^fficult whether we regard him as the smless Jesas of the orthodox or 

ta the one who in the history of the tribute-penny ri^ifested his su^eetion 
to the existing authorities) to withhold from him die answer which was his 
due ? and how was it that Herod, withoht any further procedures, sent him 
away again from his tribunal ? To say, with Olshaosen, that the intertogatioa 
before Herod had elicited the fact that Jesus was not bom in Nazareth and 
Galilee, but in Bethlehem, and consequently in Jud^ is on die one band an 
inadmissible appeal to the history of the birth of Jaus, of the statements in 
which there is no further trace in the whole subsequent course of Luke’s gos- 
pel ; and on the other hand, a totally acddental birth in Judaea, such as that 
represented by Luke, the parents of Jesus, and even Jesus himself, being both 
before and after resident in Galilee, would not have constituted J^na a 
Judiean ; but above all we must ask, through whom was the Judsean origin of 
Jesus brought to light, since it is said of Jesus that he gave no answer, while 
according to all the information we possess, that origin was totally unknown 
to the Jews ? It would be preferable to explain the silence of Jesus by the 
unbecoming manner of Herod’s interrogation, which manifested, not the 
seriousness of the judge, but mere curiosity ; and to account for his being 
sent back to Pilate by the fact, that riot only the i^est, but also a part of the 
ministry of Jesus had occurred within the jurisdiction of Pilate. But why do 
the rest of the Evangelists say nothing of the entire episode? Especially 
when the author of the fourth gospel is regarded as the Apostle John, it is not 
easy to see bow this omission can be explained. The common plea, that he 
supposed the fact sufficiently known from the synoptists, will not serve here, 
since Luke is the sole Evangelist who narrates jhe incident, and thus it does 
not appear to have been very widely spread ; the conjecture, that it may yaniy 
ably have appeared to him too unimportant,® loses all foundation when it is 
considered that John does not scorn to mention the leading away to Annas, 
which nevertheless was equally indecisive ; and in general, the narrative of 
these events in John is, as Schleiermacher himself confesses, so consecutive 
that it nowhere presents a break in which such an episode could be inserted. 
Hence even Schleiermacher at last takes refuge in the conjecture that pos- 
sibly the sending to Herod may have escaped the notice of John, because it 
happened on an opposite side to that on which the disciple stood, through a 
back door ; and that it came to the knowledge of Luke because his informant 
had an acquaintance in the household of Herod, as John had in ^t of 
Annas : the former conjecture howevej;, is fig^tively as well as literally 
nothing more than a back door ; the latter, a fiction which is but the effort of 
desptur. Certainly if we renounce the presupposition that the author of the 
fourth gospel was an apostle, we lose the ground of attack against the narra- 
tive of Luke which in any case, since Justin knows of the consignment to 
Haod,® is of very early origin. Nevertheless, firs^ the silence of the other 
Evangelists in a portion of their common history, in which, with tiiis extxp- 
tion, there prevails an agreement as to the principal stages in thedevelopihent 
of the fote of Jews; and secondly, the internal diffiemties of the nairaUve, 
remain so susj^ciems, that it must still be open to us to conjecti^ that' the 
anecdotentrpse enit m the efibrt to |>lace Jesus beibre all the tribunals iffiat 
could poaribly 1^ .gathered togedier in JerusalerQ ; tp make every authority 
not hietarchi^ dwugh bealt^hun mth ignominy, stiU adier expli<^y 
taci^ aickapwle^ fris ih^ence j and to represent him as mainhdpii^ his 
eqoalde danettisout and i|^infry befots; aO. If this be indt 

QbwdatiLakaa'S-'npi. ' ' 

, 'Aii.''..' caneTjyph. ioj. ■ -kj, ' 
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to the present narrative, in which the third Evangelist stands alone, a similar 
conjecture concerning die leading away to Annas, in which we have seen that 
the fourth Evangelist stands alone, would only he Warded off by the circum* 
stance that this scene is not described in detiul, and hence presents no inter- 
nal difficulties. 

After Jesus, being sent back by Herod, was returned upon his hands, Pilate, 
according to Luke, once more called together the Sanhedrists and the people, 
and declared, alleging in his support the judgment of Herod as accordant 
with his own, his wish to dismiss Jesus with chastisement ; for which purpose 
be might avail himself of the custom of releasing a prisoner at the feast of the 
passover.^<> This circumstance, which is somewhat abridged in Luke, is more 
fully exhibited in the other Evangelists, especially in Matthew. As the privi- 
lege to entreat the release of a prisoner belonged to the people, Pilate, well 
knowing that Jesus was persecuted by the rulers out of jealousy, sought to 
turn to his advantage the better disposition of the people towards him ; and in 
order virtually to oblige them to free Jesus, whom, partly out, of mockery of 
the Jews, partly to deter them from his execution as degrading to themselves, 
he named the Messiah or King of the Jews, he reminded them that their 
choice lay between him and a notable prisoner^ Sicrfuoi birun/fjmf Barabbas,^^ 
whom John designates as a robber ^ but Mark and Luke as one who 

was imprisoned for insurrection and murder. This plan however failed, for 
the people, suborned, as the two first Evangelists observe, by their rulers, with 
one voice desired the release of Barabbas and the crucifixion of Jesus. 

As a circumstance which had especial weight with Pilate in favour of Jesus, 
and moved him to make the proposal relative to Barabbas as urgently as pos- 
sible; it is stated by Matthew that while the procurator sat on his tribunal, his 
wife,^^ in consequence of a disturbing dream, sent to him a warning to incur 
no responsibility in relation to that just man (xxvii. 19). Not only Paulus, 
but even Olsbausen, explains this dream as a natural result of what Pilate’s 
wife might have heard of Jesus and of his capture on the preceding evening; 
to which may be added as an explanatory conjecture, the notice of the JSvan* 
gelium Nicodemi^ that she was pious^ and judaizing^ iov 8 at£ov(ra.^ 

Nevertheless, as constantly in the New Testament, and particularly in the 
Gospel of Matthew, dreams are regarded as a special dispensation from heaven, 
so this assuredly in the opinion of the narrator happened non sine numine ; 
and Wee it should be possible to conceive a motive and an object for the 
dispensation. If the dream were feally intended to prevent the death of 
Jesus, taking the orthodox point of view, in which this death was necessary 
tor the salvation of man, we must be led to the opinion of some of the 
ancients, that it may have been the devil who suggested that dream to the 
wife of the procurator, in order to hinder the propitiatory death ; if on the 

It is doubted whether this custom, of which we should have known nothing but for the 
K. T«, was of Roman or Jewish origin ; comp. Fritzsche and Paulus, in loc., and fiaur, iiber 
die ui^runeUcheBedeutungdesPassahfestes, u.s. f, Tub. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1S32, i, s. 94. 

Acedrding to one reamng, the full name of this man was /ifsus Barahhas^ which we 
mention here merdiy because Olsbausen finds it ** remarkable.^ Bur AMa meaning Sm tf 
the Obhausen exclaims : All that was essential in the Saviour appears in the mur- 
derer as caricature 1 and he quotes as applicable to this case the verse : ludii in httmmis 
divinapAmtia rebus* For otur own part, we dan only see in this idea of Olshausen’s a iusm 
Mmma irnffemtiu. . . .i , « 

In the Mvang* Nieodemi and in later ecclesiastical historians she is called J^oeula 
UpUH- Comp. Thilo^Cod. Apocr. N. T., p. Paulus, ex<g. Handb., a, b, s. ^40 f. ’ 

Cap. IL s. sao, a;p. TbUo. 

Ignat, ad Philippens. iv. : Sk rb h bedons tM KmmisfidrteUr atti irids# 

vd Kath oravpbr* (The dooil) terrifies the woman^ treubl^ her m 
andendemusstefut a step to the things of the cress* TheJeW8fndmEVm^|^ c. 
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C0Qtnu7> the dream were not intended to prevent the death of Jesitt^ its ohj^ 
must have been limited to Pilate or his wife But as far as Pilate was cmt* 
cemed, so late a warning coiild only aggravate his guil^ Vfithout suffidng to 
deter him from the step already half taken ; while that hk wife was conViNted 
by means of this dream, as many have sup^sed,** is totally unattetted by his> 
Unjr or tradition, and such an object is not intimated in the nanrative. But, 
as the part whi^ Pilate himself plays in the evangelical narrative is such as to 
exhibit the blind hatred of the fellow-count^men of Jesus in contrast with 
the impartial judgment of a Gentile ; so his wife is made to render a testimony 
to Jesus, in order that, not only out of the mouth of babttand tuehlinp (Matt, 
xxi. 16), but also out of the mouth of a weak woman, praise ought be pre* 
pared for him ; and to increase its importance it is traced to a significant 
^eara. To give this an appearance of probability, similar instances are ad* 
duced from profiuie history of dreams which have acted as presentiments and 
warnings before a sanguinary catastrophe : ** but the more numerous are these 
analogous cases, the more is the suspicion excited that as the majority of 
these, so also the dream in our evangelical passage, may have bemi &t»:icated 
after the event, for the sake of heightening its tragical effect. 

When the Jews, in reply to the repeated questions of Pilate, vehemently 
and obstinately demand the release of fiarabl^ and the crucifixitm of Jesu^ 
the two intermediate Evangelists represent him as at once yielding to their 
desire ; but Matthew first interposes a ceremony and a colloquy (xxvii. 24 ff.). 
According to him Pilate calls for water, washes his hands befcwe the people, 
and declares himself innocent of the blood jof this just man. The washing 
of the hands, as a protestation of purity from ‘the guilt of shedding blood, was 
a custom specifically Jewish, according to Deut. xxL 6 f.^^ It has ^en thought 
improbable that the Roman should have here intentionally imitated this Jewish 
custom, and hence it has been contended, that to any one who wished so 
solemnly to declare his innocence nothing would more readily suggest itself 
than the act of washing the hands.^* But that an individual, apart from any 
allusion to a known usage, should invent extemporaneously a symbolical act, 
or even that he should merely fall in with the custom of a foreign nation, would 
require him to be deeply interested in the fact which he intends to symbolize. 
That Pilate, however, should be deeply interested in attestii^ his innocence 
of the execution of Jesus, is not so probable as that the Christians should have 
been deeply interested in thus gaining a testimony to the innocence of tiieir 
Messiah : whence there arises a suspiciSn that perhaps Pilate’s act of washing 
hs hands owes its origin to them alone. This conjecture is confirmed when 
lire consider the declaration with which Pilate accompanies his symbolical act: 
I am innouni of the blood of this just man, d/u Sorb tov a 7 /iaro$ tov SuwfMr 

vovTOv.. For that the judge should publidyand emphatically designate as a just 
man, Suauos, one whom he was nevertheless delivermg over to the severest inflic- 
tion of the law,— tilis even Paulas finds so contiadictoiy that he herq, contrary to 
his usual mode of exposition, supposes that the narrator himself expreaees in 
these words his own interpretation of Pilate's sjrobolical act It is sutprisiei^ 
tiuti he is not also-Miuck by the ^ual imi»obd>ility Of the answer which u attri- 
buted to the Jews on this occasion. After Pilate hasdedaied himself gt^tiesa 


thp. ss4>qpisJn'tiwdteam«aresim ofmeBuigiGarWdJesuiviat4vvi*^-*(Mei^|iik^ 
onft .Miii*amogiaon--<Uihiimsms msmminaduoin.to 
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of the blood of Jesusi and hy^ the addition : see ye io ha$ laid the responsi* 
biiity on the Jew$» it i$ said in Matthew that ali the people irat o Aad$, cried : 
Hishb^i beon us and on our children^ ro dtfUL abrov «cal ra rcWa 

But this is obviously spoken from the point of view of the Christians/ who in 
the miseries which shortly afttf the death of Jesus fell with continually increas* 
iog weight on the Jewish nation, saw nothing else than the payment of the 
debt of blood which they had incurred by the crucifixion of Jesus: so that this 
whole episode, which is peculiar to the first gospel, is in the highest degree 
suspicious. 

According to Matthew and Mark, Pilate now caused Jesus to be scourged, 
preparatory to his being led away to crucifixion. Here the scourging appears 
to correspond to the vtygts eadere^ which according to Roman usage preceded 
the securf pereutete, and to the scourging of slaves prior to crucifixion.^® In Luke 
it has a totally different character. While in the two former Evangelists it is 
said : When he had scourged Jesus^ he delivered him to be crucified^ rov 8c *1. 
^paycXXoKras irap^8a»iccv cva <rravp<a9y: in Luke, Pilate repeatedly (v, z6 and 22 ) 
makes the proposal : having chastised him / will let him go^ ircuScvdras cdrrov 
hitakvana: i. e. while there the scourging has the appearance of a mere accessory 
of the crucifixion, here it appears to be intended as a substitute for the aruci- 
fixion : Pilate wishes by this chastisement to appease the hatred of the enemies 
of Jesus, and induce them to desist from demanding his execution. Again, 
while in Luke the scourging does not actually take place, — ^because the Jews 
will in nowise accede to the repeated proposal of Pilate : in John the latter 
causes Jesus to be scourged, exhibits him to the people with the purple robe 
and the crown of thorns and tries whether his pitiable aspect, together with 
the. repeated declaration of his innocence, will not mollify their embittered 
minds : this, however, proving also in vain (xix. i ff.). Thus there exists a 
contradiction between the Evangelists in relation to the scourging of Jesus, 
which is not to be conciliated after the method of Paulus, namely by para- 
phrasing the words rov T« ^paycXAtMras TrapfSoxcv iva in Matthew 

and Mark thus : Jesus, whom he had already before scourged in order to 
save him, suffered this in vain, since he was still delivered over to crucifixion. 
But, acknowledging the difference in the accounts, we must only ask, which 
of the two has the advantage as regards historical probability ? Although it 
is certainly not to be proved that scourging before crucifixion was a Roman 
custom admitting no exception: still, on the other hand, it is a purely harmon- 
istic effort to allege, that scourging wak only made to precede crucifixion in 
cases where the punishment was intended to be particularly severe,*® and that 
consequently Pilate, who had no wish to be cruel to Jesus, can only have 
caused him to be scourged with the special design which Luke and John 
mention, and which is also to be understood in the narratives of their pre- 
decessors. It is far more probable that in reality the scourging only took 
place as it is described by the two first Evangelists, namely, as an introdub- 
tion to the crucifixion, and that the Christian legend (to which that side of 
Pilate’s character, in virtue of which he endeavoured in various ways to save 
Jesus, was particularly welcome as a testimony againk the Jews) gave such 
a turn even to the faql of the scourging as to obtain from it a new attempt 
at release on the part of Pilate. This use of the fact is onl^ incipient in the 
third gospei, for here the scourging is a mere proposal cd Pilate : whereas in 
Ae fourth, the scourging actually ^es place, and becomes an additional act 
^ the drama. ^ , 

Comp, in particular the passages ritolby Wetstein, on Matth. ^ 

; Faultt«, ttt sup* a ^47* .. , , . ' .<■ ^ 
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yridi tiie scoutging is connected in the two first gospels and the finirth, the 
nudtreatmetit and mockery of Jesus by the soldiers, who attired him in a purple 
robe, placed a crown of thorns on his head,** put, according to Matthew, a 
reed in his hand, and in this disguise first greeted him as Kmg of £he iMrs, 
and fiicn smote and maltreated him.** Luke does not mention any derision 
on the part of the soldiers here, but he has something similar in his narrative 
of the interrogation of Jesus before Herod, for he represents this quince with 
his mn of war,iTvvroi% arparmiuunv avrov, as mocking Jesus, and sendiojg 
him back to Pilate in a gorgeous robe, Xa/urpa. Many suppose that this 
was the same purple robe which was afterwards put on Jesus by the soldiers 
of Pilate ; but it must rather have been thrice that Jesus had to wear this 
disguise, if we take the narrative of John into the account and at the same 
time refuse to attribute error to any of the synoptists : first in the presence 
of Herod (Luke) ; secondly, before Pilate brought Jesus forth to the Jews, 
that he might excite their compassion with the wonk : Behold the man, fS* » 
3o0pwms (John) ] thir41y, after he was delivered to the soldiers for crucifixion 
(Matthew and Mark). This repetition is as improbable as it is probable that 
the one disguising of Jesus, which had come to the knowledge of the Evan^ 
gelists, was assigned by them to different places and times, and ascribed to 
different persons. 

While in the two first gospels the process of trial is already concluded befom 
the scoutging, and in the diird, on the rejection of his proposal to scourge 
and release Jesus by the Jews, Pilate forthwith delivers him to be aucified : 
in the fourth Evangelist toe scene of the trial is further developed in the 
folloanng manner. When even the exhibition of Jesus scourged and disguised 
avails notlung, but his crucifixion is obstinately demanded, the procurator 
is incensed, and cries to the Jew^ that they may take him and crucify him 
themselves, for he finds no fault in him. The Jews reply that according to 
their law be must die, since he had made himself the Son of God vlo$ Bwi ; a 
ronark which affects Pilate with a superstitious fear, whence he once more 
leads Jesus into the Praetorium, and inquires concerning his origin (whether 
it be really heavenly), on which Jesus gives him no answer, and when the 
procurator seeks to alarm him by reminding him of the power which he 
possesses over his life, refers to the higher source fi’om whence he had this 
power. Pilat^ after this reply, seeks (yet more earnestly than before) to 
release Jesus j but at last the Jews hit upon the ]%ht means of making him 
accefte to their will, by throwing out the intimarion that, if he release Jmus 
who has opposed himself to Caesar as an usurper, he cannot be Ceesai^sfiimd. 
Thiis, intimidated by the possibility of bis being calumniated to Tiberius, he 
Wmnts the tribunal, and, since he cannot prosecute his will, betakes himself 
to deririon of the Jews in the question, whether they then wish that he shonld 
crucify their king ? IVhereupon they, keeping to the position which they had 
last.tuen with such evident effect, protest that they will have no king but 
1[1ie procurator now consents to deliver Jesus to be crucified Ibr 
which purpose^ as thd twq first Evangelists remark, the purple mantle was 
remoy^ and he Wsiii again attited in his own dodies. 

. ** ^lomibecxidtnitlmi ofPuluA >• ituppem h%bly pmbahte that tbs 
ff Wit am a tttSwa el aiwtp ditnaa, fan one taken srom the acaieit hedge, hi order 

'*■ A jiu^ #md«ing of amaii, in dieiisiiiHi of atbird party, it addneed Iw Wetsidb, 

SI3^1h«hl^l[o,lBFlaceoili. * > 



CRUCin^^OK OF JESU& ^ 

§ 

THS CRUariXIOK. 

Even conoernmg the progress of Jesus to the place of crucifixion there i$ a 
divergency tetwe^ the synoptists and John, for according to the latter Jesus 
himself carried his cross thither (xix. 17), while the former state that one 
Simon a Cyrenian bore it in his stead (Matt xxviL 33 parall.). The com- 
mentators indeed, as if a real agreement were assumed as a matter of course, 
reconcile these statements thus : at first Jesus himself endeavoured to bear 
the cross, but as the attempt made it obvious that he was too much exhausted, 
it was laid on Simon.^ But when John says : And he hearing his cross went 
forth into — Golgotha^ where they crucified him^ icol pajoraiim rov aravpav avrov 
fis — FeAyotfa' ovov avrov iaravpuio-av : he plainly presupposes that the 
cross was borne by Jesus on the way thither.^ But the statement so unani- 
mously given by the synoptists respecting the substitution of Simon appears 
the less capable of being rejected, the more difficult it is to discover a motive 
which might lead to its fabrication. On the contrary, this individual trait 
might very probably have remained unknown in the circle in which the fourth 
gospel had its origin, and the author might have thought that, according to the 
general custom, Jesus must have carried his cross. All the synoptists design 
nate this Simon as a Cyrenian^ i.e. probably one who bad come to Jerusalem 
to the feast, from the Libyan city of Gyrene, where many Jews resided.® 
According to all, the carrying of the cross was forced upon him, a circum- 
stance which can as little be urged for as against the opinion that he was 
favourable to Jesus.* *• According to Luke and Mark, the man came directly 
out the country^ ilir dypov, and as he attempted to pass by the crowd 
advancing to the place of crucifixion, he was made use of to relieve Jesus. 
Mark designates him yet more particularly as the father of Alexander and 
Rufusj who appear to have been noted persons in the primitive church (comp. 
Rom. xvl 13 ; Acts xix. 33 (?) ; i Tim, L 30 (?) ; a Tim. iv. 14 (?) ).® 

On the way to the place of execution, according to Luke, there followed 
Jesus, lamenting him, a great company, consisting especially of women, whom 
he however admonished to weep rather for themselves and their children, 
in prospect of the terrible time, which w'ould soon come upon them (xxiiL 
37 ffi). The details are taken partly from the discourse on the second advent, 
Luke xxi. 33 ; for as there it is said, Oval 8 c rois fv yaorpl ixov(r(U9, koI rats 
fiifXaCtnkraiv, hf itceivaig rats ^ here Jesus says, that the days are 

coming in which al orci^i, ical Kotkiai at ovk lyemn/fcrav^ #cal fiwrrol dt ofiic 
iSi^Katrav, will be pronounced blessed ; partly from Hosea x. 8, for the words 
rare ipi^cu. kiyuv rots opten k.t. X. {then shall t/uy begin to say to the moun- 
tains^ eta) are almost exactly the Alexandrian translation of that passage. 

The place of execution is named by all the Evangelists Golgotha^ the 
Chaldaic they all interpret this designation by Kpavlm rdim the 

pkee of a skuU^ or epa^vioo a skull (Matt v. 33 parall). From the latter name 
it might appear that the place was so called because it resembled a skull in 
form ; whereas the former interpretation, and indeed the nature of the case, 

* Thus Faulus, KuiuoL Tholuck and Olshansen in their Commentaries \ Neander, L. J. 
Chr.| t. 634. 

^ * Fritt^he, in Marc. 684 : Significat feanms^ Jesum suam ermem fu^tmisse^ dSsnee ed 
CehwAa locum jfjerve^U, . 

* Grotios | ia tbe btt«r, bjr OU»«i^ ft a. 

*• Oetep. FrltMchei Mid De in 
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teadea it ptobable tiiat it owed its name to its destinaticm os a place of eae> 
cution, and to the bones and skulls of the executed whidi were heaped np 
there. Where this place was situated is not known, but doubtless it was oat 
of the city ; even that it was a hill, is a mere conjecture.* 

The course of events after the arrival at the place of execution is nanated 
1 ^ Matthew (v. 34 &) in a somewhat singular order. First, he mentions the 
beverage offered to Jesus ; nex^ he says that after thqr had nailed him to 
the cross, the soldiers sha^ his clothes among them ; then, riiat they sat 
down and watched him ; after this he notices the superscription on the at»s, 
and at length, and not as if supplying a previous omission, but with a particle 
expressive of succession in time (rort), the fact that two thieves were crucified 
with him. Mark follows Matthew, mccept that instead of the statement about 
the watching of the cross, he has a determination of the time at which Jesus 
was crucified : while Luke more correctly relates first the arucifixion of the 
two male&ctors with Jesus, and then the casting cff lots for the clothes ; and 
the same ord^ is observed by John. But it is inadmissible on this account 
to transpose the verses in Matthew (34, 37, 38, 35, 36), as has been pro- 
posed;^ and we must rather abandon the author of the first gospel to the 
charge, that in his anxiety not to omit any of the chief events at the cruci* 
fixion of Jesus, he has neglected the natural order of time.* 

As regards the mode of the crucifixion there is now scamely any debated 
point, if we except the question, whether the feet as well as the hands were 
nailed to the crosa As it lay in the interest of the orthodox view to prove 
the affirmative : so it was equally important to the rationalistic system to 
maintain the negative. From Justin Martyr * down to Hengstenberg and 
Olshausen, the orthodox find in the nailing of the feet of Jesus to the cross 
a fulfilment of the prophecy Fs. xxii. 17, which the LXX. translates : dpwfdv 
Xcipas [um Kat iroSas, but it is doubtful whether the original text really speaks 
of piercing, and in no case does it allude to crucifixion : moreover the 
passage is nowhere applied to Christ in the New Testament To the rational- 
ists, on the contrary, it is at once more easy to explain the death of Jesus 
as a merely apparent death, and only possible to conceive how he could 
walk immediately after the resurrection, when it is supposed that his feet 
were left unwounded ; but the case should rather be stated thus : if the 
historical evidmce go to prove that the feet also of Jesus were nailed, it 
must be concluded that the resuscitation and the power of walking shortly 
after, either happened supematurally or not at all. Of late there have stood 
opposed to each other two learned and* profound investigations of this poin^ 
the one by Faulus against, the other by Bahr, in favour of— the nailing of 
thf feet.^^ From the evangelical narrative, the former opinion can princi- 
pally allege in its support, that neither is the above passagje in the Psahns 
anywhere used by the Evangelists, though on the presupposition of n isailing 
of the feet it was so entirely suited to their mode of accouadhg ftv .^ts, nor 
in the histon of the resurrection is there any mention of wbundA ini the feet, 
together with Ae wounds in the hands and side (John xx,..ao, 35, 37). The 


* Vl 4 i Faulus and in loc. Winer, bibl. Realw. art. Golgotha. 
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Other Opinion appeals not without reason to Luke xxiv« 39^ where Jesus invites 
the disciples to behold his hands and his feet (ZScrc rks /«ov aol rois 
fiov) ; it is certainly not here said that the feet were pierced, but it is 
difficult to understand how Jesus should have pointed out his feet merely 
to produce a conviction of the reality of his body. The fact that among 
the lathers of the church, those who, living before Constantine^ might be 
acquainted with the mode of crucifixion from personal observation, as Justin 
and Tertullian, suppose the feet of Jesus to have been nailed, is of weight 
It might indeed be concluded from the remark of the latter : Q^i (CAristus) 
^lus a populo iam imigniter crucifixus est^^ that for the sake of the passage 
in the Psalms these fathers supposed that in the crucifixion of Christ his 
feet also were pierced by way of exception ; but, as Tertullian had before 
called the piercing of the hands and feet the propria atrocia cruets^ it is 
plain that the above words imply, not a special manner of crucifixion, but 
the special manner of death by crucifixion, which does not occur in the Old 
Testament, and by which therefore Jesus was distinguished from all the 
characters therein celebrated. Among the p^sages in profane writers, the 
most important is that of Plautus, in which, to mark a crucifixion as extra* 
ordinarily severe, it is said : qffigantur bis pedes^ bis brachia.’^^ Here the 
question is : does the extraordinary feature lie in the bis^ so that the nailing 
s of the feet as well as of the hands only once is presupposed as the ordinary 
usage ; or was the bis offigere of the hands, i.e. the nailing of both the hands, 
the usual practice, and the nailing of the feet an extraordinary ag^vation 
of the punishment? Every one will pronounce the former alternative to be 
the most accordant with the words. Hence it appears to me at present, that 
the balance of historical evidence is on the side of those who maintain that 
the feet as well as the hands of Jesus were nailed to the cross. 

It* was before the crucifixion, according to the two first Evangelists, that 
there was offered to Jesus a beverage, which Matthew (v. 34) describes as 
vinegar mingled with gall^ 0^05 /xcra /xc/jwy/iwv, Mark (v. 23) as wine 
mingled with myrrhy ia’fjLvpvio’fiiyov otvov, but which, according to both, Jesus 
(Matthew says, after having tasted it) refused to accept As it is not under- 
stood with what object gall could be mixed with the vinegar, the of 
Matthew is usually explained, by the aid of the laiivpvivfjiivov of Mark, as 
implying bitter vegetable ingredients, especially myrrh ; and then either otvo¥ 
wine is actually substituted for 0^09 vinegar^ or the latter is understood as 
sour wine;^^ in order that the beverage offered to Jesus may thus appear to 
have been the stupefying draught consisting of wine and strong spices, which, 
according to Jewish usage, was presented to those about to be executed, for 
the purpose of blunting their susceptibility to pain.^® But even if the text 
admitted of this reading, and the words of this interpretation, Matthew would 
assuredly protest strongly against the real gall and the vinegar being thus 
explained away from his narrative, because by this means he would lose 
the fulfilment of the passage in the psalm of lamentation elsewhere used 
messianically : (LXX.) koX IScokov cts ro ^ptafAa fwv xal cis r^v fum 
Mruriv fu they gave me also gall for my meaty and in my thirst th^ 
gme me vinegar ^ drink {Ps. Ixix. 21). Matthew incontestably means^ in 
accordance with diis prophecy, real gall with vinegar, and the comparison 

Adv* Mareitm, iii* 19! 

n iibstellena, it. I. 

Vid. Kuiaei, Faolus, in loc; 

M SwMtim, f. xliii. 1, ap. Wetstdn, p« s IHxti Jt* / i?. AsekeTf dkiesi 
Jt, Cbasdam: exmibiy at eapUe pkaotur^ Hbemhm gremm t$»fii in poeuh mt 
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with Maik 19 only calculated to surest the question! whether it be more 
probable that Mark presents the incident in its original form, which Matthew 
im remodelled into a closer accordance with the prophecy ; or that Matthew 
originally drew the pi^icular from the passage in the Psalm, and that Mark 
80 modified it as to give it an appearance of greater historical probability ? 

In order to come to a decision on this question we must take the two 
other Evangelists into consideration. The presentation to Jesus of a drink 
mingled with vinegar is mentioned by all four, and even the two who have 
the vinegar mingl^ with gall, or the myrrhed wine, as the first drink offered 
to Jesus, mention afterwards the offering of simple vinegar. According to 
Luke, this offering of vinegar^ irpocr^cpctv, was an act of derision com- 
mitted by the soldiers not very long after the crucifixion, and before the 
commencement of the darkness (v. 36 f.) ; according to Mark, shortly before 
the end, three hours after the darkness came on, one of the bystanders, on 
hearing the ciy of Jesus : my God, my God, etc., presented vinegar to him, 
likewise in derision, by means of a sponge fixed on a reed (v. 36) ; according 
to Matthew, one of the bystanders, on the same cry, and in the same manner, 
presented vinegar to him, but with a benevolent intention, as we gather from 
the circumstance that the scoffers wished to deter him from the act (v. 48 f.);^^ 
whereas in John it is on the exclamation : I thirsty that some fill a sponge 
with vinegar from a vessel standing near, and raise it on a stem of hyssop to 
the mouth of Jesus (v. 29). Hence it has been supposed that there were 
three separate attempts to give a beverage to Jesiis: the first before the 
crucifixion, with the stupefying drink (Matthew and Mark) ; the second after 
the crucifixion, when the soldiers in mockery offered him some of their 
ordinary beverage, a mixture of vinegar and water called posea ^7 (Luke) ; and 
the third, on the complaining cry of Jesus (Matt., Mark and John).^^ ^ut 
if the principle of considering every divergent narrative as a separate event be 
once admitted, it must be consistently carried out : if the beverage mentioned 
by Luke must be distinguished from that of Matthew and Mark on account 
of a difference in the time, then must that of Matthew be distinguished from 
that of Mark on account of the difference in the design ; and, again, the 
beverage mentioned by John must not be regarded as the same with that of 
the two first synoptists, since it follows a totally different exclamation. Thus 
we should obtain in all five instances in which a drink was offered to Jesus, 
and we should at least, be at a loss to understand why Jesus after vinegar 
had already been thrice presented to his lips, should yet a fourth lime have 
desired to drink. If then we must resort to simplification, it is by no means 
only the beverage in the two first gospels,' and that in the fourth, which, on 
account of the agreement in the time and manner of presentation, are to be 
understood as one ; but also that of Mark (and through this the others) must 
be pronounced identical with that of Luke, on account of their being alike 
offered in derision. Thus there remain two instances of a drink being offered 
to Jesu^ the cme before the crucifixion, the other after ; and both have a 
presumptive support from history, the former in the Jewish custom of giving 
a stupefying draught to j^rsons atom to be executed, the other in the Roman 
custom, according to which the soldiers on their expeditions,— and the com** 
plating an eaeeuticni was considered as such, — ^were in the habit of taUng 
with mem riieir But tc^ether with this possible historical root, there 

is a possible prophetic one in Rs. bdx., and the tm have an opposite 

> mEritstdia Inloe. , 

^ Comp. Patfiss, in toe. 
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influence: Jhe lattef excites a suspicion that the nanative may not have 
anything Kistorical at its foundation ; the former throws doubt on the ex- 
planatimi that the whole story has been spun out of the prophecies. 

On once more glancing over the various narratives, we shall at least find 
that their divergencies are precisely of a nature to have arisen firom a various 
application of the passage in the Psalms. The eating of gall and the drinking 
of vinegar being there spoken of, it appears as if in the first instance the 
former particular had been set aside as inconceivable, and the fulfilment of 
the prophecy found in the circumstance (very possibly historical, since it is 
mentioned by all the four Evangelists^ that Jesus had vinegar presented to 
him when on the cross. This might either be regatded as an act of com* 
passion, as by Matthew and John, or of mockery, with Mark and Luke. In 
this manner the words : they gave tne vinegar to drinks kv^urav /ac ^^09, were 
indeed literally fulfilled, but not the preceding phrase : in my thirsty els 

fuov ; hence the author of the fourth gospel might think it probable that 
Jesus actually complained of thirst, Le. cried, I thirsty an exclamation, 
which he expressly designates as a fulfilment of the scripture^ by 

which we are doubtless to understand the above passage in the Psalms (comp. 
Ps. xxii. 16); nay, since he introduces the iva rcX€uo0]7 ^ 
scripture might be fulfilled^ by clSus 6 'Iiyo-ovs, on irdvra reriXicrraij Jesus ^ 

kiuming that all things were no 7 v accomplished^ he almost appears to mean that 
the fulfilment of the prophecy was the sole object of Jesus in uttering that 
exclamation : but a man suspended on the cross in the agonies of death is 
not the one to occupy himself with such typological trifling — this is only the 
part of his biographer who finds himself in perfect ease. Even this addition, 
however, only showed the fulfilment of one half of the messianic verse, that 
relating to the vinegar : there still remained what was said of the gall, which, 
as the concentration of all bitterness, was peculiarly adapted to be placed in 
relation to the suffering Messiah. It is true that the presentation of the gall^ 
XoXvf as meat, Pfmfia, which the prophecy strictly taken required, was still 
suppressed as inconceivable : but it appeared to the first Evangelist, or to 
the authority which he here follows, quite practicable to introduce the gall as 
an ingredient in the vinegar, a mixture which Jesus might certainly be unable 
to drink, from its unpalatableness. More concerned about historical prob- 
ability than prophetic connexion, the second Evangelist, with reference to 
a Jewish custom, and perhaps in accordance with historical fact, converted 
the vinegar mingled with gall, into wine^ mingled with myrrh, and made Jesus 
reject this, doubtless from a wish*to avoid stupefaction. As however the 
narrative of the vinegar mingled with gall reached these two Evangelists in 
company with the original one of the presentation of simple vinegar to Jesus ; 
they were unwilling that this should be excluded by the former, and hence 
placed the two side by side. But in making these observations, as has been 
before remarked, it is not intended to deny that such a beverage may have 
been offered to Jesus before the crucifixion, and afterwards vinegar also, since 
the former was apparently custom^, and the latter, from the thirst which 
tormented the crucified, natural : it is merely intended to show, that the 
Evangelists do not narrate this circumstance, and under such various forms, 
because they knew historically that it occurred in this or that manner, but 
because they were convinced dogmatically that it most have occurred accord^ 
ing to the above prophecy, which however they applied in different ways.^* 
During or immediately after the crucifixion Luke represent^ Jesui ja 

• ’ - > 
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sayii^^; Father^ for^ve ihcm^ for ih^ know not what tk^ d$ (v. 34); «n 
intercession which is by some limited to the soldiers who crucified hinii^ 
by others extended to the real authors of his death, the Sanhedrists and 
Pilate.^^ However accordant such a prayer may be with the principles con- 
cerning love to enemies elsewhere inculcated by Jesus (Matt v* 44), and 
however great the internal probability of Luke^s statement viewed in tfats 
light : still it is to be observed, especially as he stands alone in giving this 
particular, that it may possibly have been taken from the reputed messianic 
chapter, Isa. liiL, where in the last verse, the same from which the words : 
ht was numbered with f he transgressors^ /uicra wofitov Ikoyurft; are borrowed, 
it is said : (^he made intercession for the transgressors)^ which the 

LXX. erroneously translate 8ia ras dvo/uiow avrcuv iropcSo^, he was delivered 
for their transgressions^ but which already the Targum Jonathan renders by 
pro peccatis (it should be peccatoribus) deprecatus est 

All the Evangelists agree in stating that two malefactors Suo nateavpiyoi 
(Matthew and Mark call them kr^araq thieves) were crucified, one on each side 
of Jesus ; and Mark, if his 28th verse be genuine, sees in this a literal fulfil- 
ment of the words : he Was numbered with the transgressors, which, according 
to Luke xxii. 37, Jesus had the evening before quoted as a prophecy about to 
be accomplished in him. Of the further demeanour of these fellow-sufferers, 
John says nothing ; the two first Evangelists represent them as reviling Jesus 
(Matt, xxvii. 44 ; Mark xv. 32) : whereas Luke narrates that only one of them 
was guilty of this offence, and that he was rebuked by the other (xxiii. 39 ff.). 
In order to reconcile this difference, commentators have advanced the sup- 
position, that at first both criminals reviled Jesus, but that subsequently one 
of them was converted by the marvellous darkness ; more modern ones 
have resorted to the supposition of an enallage numeri : but without doubt 
those only are right who admit a real difference between Luke and his pre- 
decessors.** It is plain that the two first Evangelists knew nothing of the 
more precise details which Luke presents concerning the relation of the two 
malefactors to Jesus. He narrates, namely, that when one of them derided 
Jesus by calling upon him, if he were the Messiah, to deliver himself and 
them, the other earnestly rebuked such mockery of one with whom he was 
sharing a like fiite, and moreover as a guilty one with the guiltless, entreating 
for his own part that Jesus would remember him when he should come into 
his kingdom paatkeia : whereupon Jesus gave him the promise that he should 
that very day be with him in Paradise h rf napaSeicn^. In this scene there 
is nothing to create difficulty, until we* come to the words which the second 
malefactor addresses to Jesus. For to expect from one suspended on the 
cfbss a future coming to establish the messianic kingdom, would presuppose 
the conception of the whole system of a dying Messiah, which before the 
resurrection the apostles themselves could not comprehend, and which there- . 
fore, according to the above representation of Luke, a tkirf must have be^ 
beforehand with them in embracing. This is so improbable; that it cannot , 
esmite surprise to find many regarding the conversion of the thief on the cross 
as a mirade,^ and the supposition which commentators call in to theit aid, 

** Kuindl, in Luc. n. 710* 

** Otriiansen, p. Keiaitter, s. 637* 

• Thus Chiysostoia and ptficitl* * 

** Bass and ' Cketiiit* . 

** t, T, Gninn.,> I 4 JI Fikwjhe^ A $t7. 

^ Vid. Tiiilo, jl, t m. FttraKNr uocnplud iofbniMtim cone^^ 

mle^itcin cneoMifMiJfAskisto %efiM|idiii ite«va(^ Inhiit.indk lUiot 

<0^% wttB p. 142 ; la iAie 4Mi^pKiG9d. «. is. p. (s. ss^ 
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namely, that the man was no common criminal, but a political one, perhapa 
concerned in the insurrection of Barabbas,^ only serves to render the incident 
still more inconceivable. For if he was an Israelite inclined to rebellion, and 
bent on liberating his nation from the Roman yoke, his idea of the Messiah 
was assuredly the most incompatible with the acknowledgment as such, of 
one so completely annihilated in a political view, as Jesus then was. Hence 
we are led to the question, whether we have here a real history and not 
rather a creation of the legend ? Two malefactors were crucified with Jesus : 
thus much was indubitably presented by history (or did even this owe its 
origin to the prophecy, Isa. liii. la ?). At first they were suspended by the 
side of Jesus as mute figures, and thus we find them in the narrative of the 
fourth Evangelist, into whose region of tradition only the simple statement, 
that they were crucified with Jesus, had penetrated. But it was not possible 
for the legend long to rest contented wi^ so slight use of them : it opened 
their mouths, and as only insults were reported to have proceeded from the 
bystanders, the two malefactors were at first made to join in the general 
derision of Jesus, without any more particular account being given of their 
words (Matt, and Mark). But the mdefactors admitted of a still better use. 
If Pilate had borne witness in favour of Jesus ; if shortly after, a Roman cen- 
turion — nay, all nature by its miraculous convulsions — had attested his exalted 
character : so his two fellow-sufierers, although criminals, could not remain 
entirely impervious to the impression of his greatness, but, though one of 
them did indeed revile Jesus agreeably to the original form of the legend, the 
other must have expressed an opposite state of feeling, and have shown faith 
in Jesus as the Messiah (Luke). The address of the latter to Jesus and his 
answer are besides conceived entirely in the spirit of Jewish thought and ex- 
pression ; for according to the idea then prevalent, paradise was that part of 
the nether world which was to harbour the souls of the pious in the interval 
between their death and the resurrection : a place in paradise and a favour- 
able remembrance in the future age were the object of the Israelite’s petition 
to God, as here to the Messiah ; and it was believed concerning a man 
distinguished for piety that he could conduct those who were present at the 
hour of his death into paradise.*^ 

* To the cross of Jesus was affixed, according to the Roman custom,^* a 
superscription hnypatf^^ (Mark and Luke), or a title rtVAos (John) which con- 
tained ^is accusation ryjv airCar ah-ov (Matthew and Mark), consisting 
according to all the Evangelists in the words : o paaiKev^ rav lovSauov, 
JSing of the Jews. Luke and John sfate that this superscription was couched 
in three different tongues, and the latter informs us that the Jewish rulers 
were fully alive to the derision which this form of superscription reflected on 
their nation, and on this account entreated Pilate, but in vain, for an altera- 
tion of the terms (v. ax f.). 

Of the soldiers, according to John four in number, who crucified Jesus, the 
Evangelists unanimously relate that they parted the clothes of Jesus among 
themselves by lot. According to the Roman law dS? bonis damnatorum the 
vestments of the executed fell as spolia to the executioners, and in so far that 

^ PSttlus Kuindl, ill loc. 

r’ Confessio Judsei ap. Wetstein, p. Xao c— db porHonem meam m krrte Edndst, 
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Statement ctf the Evangelists has a pobt of contact with histoiy. Bul^ Uki^ 
most of the features in this last scene of the life of Jesus, it has dso a point 
of contact with prophecy* It is true that in Matthew the quotation ca tibe 
passage Ps. xxiL 18 is doubtless an inte^lation ; but on Ae other hand ^e 
same quotation is undoubtedly genuine in John (xix* 94 ) : wX9ipw0§ 

^ X^ovou* (verbally after the LXX) &c/ic/9&ravro rX i/uiaria /aov ^ovroisy icol 
hrl rhy ^rur/iuSv /m>v ^oXov kK^pov, that the scripture m(g^ht be fulfilled tohich 
saith, They parted raiment among them, and far my vesture they did cast Ms. 
Here also, according to the assertion of orthodox expositors, David the author 
of the psalm, under divine guidance, in the moments of inspiration chose 
such figurative expressions as had a literal fulfilment in Christ Rather we 
must say, David, or whoever else may have been the author of the psalm, as 
a. man of poetical imagination used those expressions as mere metaphors to 
denote a total defeat ; but the petty, prosaic spirit of Jewish interpretation, 
which the Evangelists shared without any fault of theirs, and from which 
orthodox theologians, by their own fault however, have not perfectly liberated 
themselves after the lapse of eighteen centuries, led to the belief that those 
words must be understood literally, and in this sense must be shown to be 
fulfilled in the Messiah. Whether the Evangelists drew the circumstance of 
the casting of lots for the clothes more from historical information which 
stood at their command, or from the prophetic passage which they variously 
interpreted, must be decided by a comparison of their narratives. These 
present the divergency, that while according to the synoptists all the clothes 
were parted by lot, as is evident from the words : Stc/jL^urovro ra Ipina airov, 
jSoXXoms fcX^pov, they parted his garments, casting lots, in Matthew (v. 35), and 
the similar turn of expression in Luke (v. 34), but still more decidedly from 
the addition of Mark : ris ri &fnj, what every man should take (v. 24) ; in John 
it is the coat or tunic, xwiiiv, alone for which lots are cast, the other garments 
being parted equally (v, 23 f.). This divergency is commonly thought of 
much too lightly, and is tacitly treated as if the synoptical representation were 
related to that of John as the indefinite to the definite. Kuinol in considera- 
tion of John translates the words Sufiepi^avro ^oXXovrcs of Matthew thus : 
partim dividebant, partim in sortem conjidehant : but the meaning is not to be 
thus distributed, for the Sttpepl^avro, they parted, states what they did, the 
fidXXmrm kk^pov, casting lots, how they did it : besides Kuinol passes in total 
silence over the words rii ti 5 ^, because they undeniably imply that lots 
were cast for several articles : while according to John the lots had reference 
only to one garment If it be now ask^d, which of the two contradictory 
narratives is the correct one, the answer given from the point of view to which 
the cotiiparative criticism of the gospels has at present attained is, that the 
^e-witness John gives the correct particulars, but the synoptists had merely 
received the indefinite information, that in parting the clothes of Jesus the 
soldiers made use of the lot, and this, from unacquaintance with the more 
minute particulars, they understood as if lots had been cast for all the gar« 
ments of Jesus.^ But not only does the circumstance that it is John alone 
who expressly cites the pas^e in the Psalms prove that be had an especial 
view to that passage : bu;^ in general, this divergency of the Evangelists is 
precisely what might be expected from a difference m the inteipretation ojT 
that supposed prophecy, ^en the psalm speaks*of the parting of the 
garments and a casting of lots for the vesture : tiie second particular 1% 
^ax^rding to the gehiiis of the Hebrew languai^ which abounds in parallel* 

^ Tbplac^ 'in Um 
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hrHf only a, more precise definition of the first, and the synoptista^ correctly 
understanding this, make one of the two verbs a participle. One however 
who did not bear in mind this peculiarity of the Hebrew style, or had an 
interest in exhibiting the second feature of the prophecy as sp^ially fulfilled, 
might understand the and^ which in reality was indicative only of more pre- 
cise definition, as denoting addition, and thus regard the casting, of lots and 
the distribution as separate acts. Then the ifMTurfJuo^ (^‘w) which was 
originally a synonyme of IfLaria (0^*7)$) must become a distinct garment, the 
closer particularization of which, since it was not in any way conveyed in the 
word itself, was left to choice. The fourth Evangelist determined it to be the 
iumCf and because he believed it due to his readers to show some cause 
' for a mode of procedure with respect to this garment, so deferent from the 
equal distribution of the others, he intimated that the reason why it was 
chosen to cast lots for the tunic rather than to divide it, probably was that if 
had no seam (appa<|^os) which might render separation easy, but was woven 
in one piece (^avros &’ oXov), Thus we should have in the fourth Evan- 
gelist exactly the same procedure as we have found on the side of the first, in 
the history of the entrance into Jerusalem : in both cases the doubling of a 
trait originally single, owing to a false interpretation of the 1 in the Hebrew 
parallelism ; the only difference being that the first Evangelist in the passage 
referred to is less arbitrary than the fourth is here, for he at least spares us 
the tracing out of the reason why two asses must then have been required for 
one rider. The more evident it thus becomes that the representation of the 
point in question in the different Evangelists is dependent on the manner m 
which each interpreted that supposed prophecy in the Psalms : the less does 
a sure historical knowledge appear to have had any share in their representa- 
tion, and*hence we remain ignorant whether lots were cast on the distribution 
of the clothes of Jesus, nay whether in general a distribution of clothes took 
place under the cross of Jesus; confidently as Justin appeals in support of 
this very particular to the Acts of Pilate, which he had never seen.®* 

Of the conduct of the Jews who were present at the crucifixion of Jesus, 
John tells us nothing; Luke represents the people as standing to look on, 
and only the rul^s ipxovr^ and the soldiers as deriding Jesus by the sum- 
mons to save himself if he were the Messiah, to which the latter adds the 
offeir of the vinegar (v. 35 fif.) ; Matthew and Mark have nothing here of 
mo^ezy on the part of the soldiers, but in compensation they make not only 
the Me/ /fiesfSj scribes^ and ^/E^x,tbut*also the passers by^ wopainipcvo/Acvoc, 
vent insults against Jesus (v. 39 ff., 29 ff.). The expressions of these people 
pardy refer to former discourses and actions of Jesus ; thus, the sarcasm : 
Thou Mo/ destroyesi the temple and buUdest it again in three days^ save thysdf 
(Matt and Mark), is an allusion to the words of that tenor ascribed to Jesus; 
while the reproach : he saved others^ himself he cannot save^ or save thyself (in 
all three), refers to his cures. Partly however the conduct of the Jews to* 
wards Jesus on the cross, is depicted after the ^me psalm of which T^- 
tullian justly says that it contains totam Christi passioncmf^ When it is said 
in Matthew and Mark : And they that passed by reviled him^ waging their 
heads and saying: ol Si ira/M»ropcv<$f«cvot dhrov, Kivotn^cv 

air&¥ aai XiyeKtsv* (Luke says of the riders afigorrm they prided him 
i(€y,vKr^p^)f this is certaiidy nothing else than a mere reproducdon of what 


Expositors obsorvo in connexion with this particular, that the coat of the Jcwhh hiu^ 
priest was also of this kind. Jos. Antlq. uL vii. 4 — The same view of the above difihrenoa 
has hM already presented in the Probabilia, p. 8 of. 

Apol i. 3S* 

Mardon, lit sup. 
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.stand3 in Ps. xxii 8 (LXX) : th^ that see m tough me he teem, th^ 

shoot out the and shahe the head: iramt ol 8««iy>Qv>T& /m i^tfomtiipww iia, 
■tKaiKiiirae to xcA.iow, htimfrw K*4Mfo •, and . the w(»ds whicti. nie .hei«^p<m 
lent to the Sanhedrists in Matthew : Ms trusted in God; let him deHaer him 
stow if he will have him, uhrotSw ini r&i' Oeoo, ^Mroodw vvv aMu, d 4iK» uMr, 
arethe sam e with those of the following verse in that Psalm : Me trusted in 
the Lord thed he would deliver him : let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in 
him, i^nurer Iwl Kv/mov, fvaiaOm adrov oaardrm airhv, Sn n&riy. Now 
though the taunts and shaking of the head on the part of the enemies of Jesus 
may, notwithstanding that the description of them is drawn according to^ the 
tdrove Old Testament passage, still very probably have really happened : it is 
quite otherwise with the words which are attributed to these mockers. Words 
which, like those above quoted, are in the Old Testament put into the mouth 
of the enemies of the godly, could not be adopted by the Sanhedrists without 
their voluntarily assuming the character of the ungodly : which they would 
surely have taken care to avoid Only the Christian legend, if it once applied 
the Psalm to the sufferings of Jesus, and especially to his last hours, could 
attribute these words to the Jewish rulers, and find therein the fulfilment of a 
prophecy. 

The two first Evangelists do not tell us that any one of the twelve was 
present at the crucifixion of Jesus: they mention merely several Galilean 
women, three of whom they particularize : namely, Mary Magdalene ; Mary 
the mother of James the Less and of Joses ; and, as the third, according to 
Matthew, the mother of the sons of Zebedee, according to Mark, Salome, 
both which designations are commonly understood to relate to the same 
person (Matt v. 55 f. ; Mark v. 40 f.) : according to these Evangelists the 
twelve appear not yet to have reassembled after their flight on the arrest of 
Jesus.^ In Luke, on the contrary, among all his acquaintance, rams ol 
yvciMrrol avrov, whom he represents as beholding the crucifixion (v. 49) the 
twelve would seem to be included : but the fourth gospel expressly singles out 
from among the disciples the one whom Jesus loved, i.e. John, as present^ and 
among the women, together with Mary Magdalene and the wife of Cleopas, 
names instead of the mother of James and John, the mother of Jesus 
himself Moreover, while according to all the other accounts the acquain- 
tances of Jesus stood afar off, imKpiOw, according to the fourth gospel John 
and the mother of Jesus must have teen in die closest proximity to Ae crt^ 
since it represents Jesus as addressing tkem from the moss, and appointing. 

J ohn to be his substitute in the filial relation to his mother (v. a$ &). Olfr- 
auseif l^eves that he can remove the contradiction which exists between 
the synoptical statement and the presupposition of the fourth gospel as to th9 
position of the firiendsof Jesus, by the conjecture that at first &ey did indeed 
stand at a distance, but that subsequently some approached near to die moss : 
it is to be observed, however, in opposition to this, that the sync^tists mendod 
that position of the adherents of Jesus just at die dose of the scene of cruci- 
fixion and death, immediately before Ae taking down from the crossi and 
thus presuppose diat they had retained this position imtU the end of the 
scene ; a state of the case which cannot but be held entirdy contisteitt whh 
the alarm which filled' the minds of the disdides during; those d^ys* and diU 
more with feminine tljnidity. If the '■heroism of a nearer approadi. mUht. 
perhl|)$ te ei^ccted mnn maternal tenderness : still, die total silence of me 
as iatoipimieis of the common evar^gdimd lendets the 
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lustocical rCidiQr of Uwt paittcalar doabtfuL The sjaoptists canaot have 
knowili aoything of the presence of the mother of Jesus at the cross, other* 
vise Iher would have mentioned her as the chief person, before all the other 
. womepi nor does anything appear to have bear known a more indmate 
relation between her and John : at least in the Acts (i. is f.) the mother of 
Jesus is supposed to be with the twelve in general, his brothers, and the 
women of the sodely. It is at least not so easy to understand how the mem* 
ory of that affecting presence and remarkable relation could be lost, as to 
conceive how the idea of them might originate in the drcle from which the 
fourth gospel proceeded. If this circle be imagined as one in which the 
Apostle John enjoyed peculiar veneration, on which account our gospel drew 
him out of the trio of the m<»e confidential associates of Jesus, and isolated 
him as the beloved disciple : it will appear that nothing could be more 
strikii^ly adapted to confirm this relation than the statement that Jesus 
bequeaue^ as it wer^ the dearest legacy, his mother (in reference to whom, 
as well as to the alleged bdoved disciple, it must have been a natural 
question, whether she had left the side of Jesus in this last trial), to John, 
and thus placed this disciple in his stead,— made him vicarius Christi. 

As the address of Jesus to his mother and the favourite disciple is peculiar 
to the fourth gospel : so, on the other hand, the exclamation. My God, my 
God, wly hast thou farsaken met 7 XI, ^ Xa^o-a)3ax0av(; is only found in the 
two first gospels (Matt v. 46 ; Mark v. 34}. This exclamation, with the men- 
tal state ftom which it proceeded, like the agony in Gethsemane, constitutes in 
the opinion of the church a part of the vicarious suffering of Christ As how- 
ever in this instance also it was impossible to be blind to the difficulties of the 
supposition, that the mere corporeal suffering, united with the external depres- 
non of his cause, overwhelmed Jesus to such a degree that he felt himself 
forsaken by God, while there have been both before and after him persons 
sriio, under sufferings equally severe, have yet preserved composure and forti- 
tude: the opinion of the church has here ako, in addition to the natural 
corporeal and spiritual afiliction, supposed -as the true cause of that state of 
Blind in Jesus, a withdrawal of God from his soul, a consciousness of the divine 
wrath, which it was decreed that he should bear in the stead of mankind, by 
whom it was deserved as a punishment.*^ How, presupposing the dogma of 
the church concerning the person of Christ, a withdrawal of God ftom his soul 
is conceivable, it is the part of the decoders of this opinion themselves, to 
dedde. Was it the human nature in him which felt so forsaken ? Then 
would its unity with die divine have been interrupted, and thus the very basis 
of die persommty of Christ, according to the above system, removed. Or the 
divine? In that case the second person in the Godhead would have been 
separated from the first As litde can it have been the God-man, consisting 
of both natures, that felt forsaken by God, since the very essence of this is the 
unity and iruiepatableiiess of the divine and the human. Thus urged by the 
Sdf-contradicdtm of this sopranatutaUsdc explanadon, to fall back, on the 
aattual mode of accounting for the above mrclamadon by the sense of external 
suffering, and yet repelled from the idea that Jesus should have been so com- 
pletely subdued by diis, commentators have attempted to mollify the sense of 

exclamadon. It Consists of the opening words of P& xxii., a pamage 
which is clkssical for. this last scene in the life of Jesus. Kow this ptklm 
gii» with a complaining description Of the deepest suffering^ but hi the cmuse 
of fts progress, sottfs into joyful ho{>e of deliverance hence it has hemi sup* , 
, potod that the words which Jesus immedmiely uttns do bOt ^e his 

■' V , ■ . f ' ' ■ . ' ■' 'v, ■'( 'V A '■ 
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experiencei and that in thus reciting the first verse he at the same time qnotM 
the whole psalm and especially its exulting dose, just as if be md^iit to say : 
It is true that I, like the author of this psalm, appear now forsaken of Cod, 
but in me, as in him, the divine succour will only m so much the more glorified^^ 
But if Jesus uttered this exclamation with a view to the bystanders, and in 
order to assure them that his affliction would soon be merged in triumph, he 
would have chosen the means the least adapted to his purpose, if he had 
uttered precisely those words of the Psalm which express the deepest misery ; 
and instead of the first verse he would rather have chosen one from the loth 
to the 1 2th, or from the 20th to the end. If however in that exdamation 
he meant merely to give vent to his own feeling, he would not have chosen 
this verse if his actual experience in these moments had been, not what is 
there expressed, but what is described in the succeeding verses. Now if this 
experience was his own, and if, all supernatural grounds of explanation being 
dismissed, it proceeded from his external calamities ; we must observe that one 
who, as the gospels narrate of Jesus, had long included suffering and death in 
his idea of the Messiah, and hence had regarded them as a part of the divine 
arrangements, could scarcely complain of them when they actually arrived as 
an abandonment by God ; rather, on the above supposition, we should be led 
to think that Jesus had found himself deceived in the expectations which he 
had previously cherished, and thus believed himself fors^en by God in the 
prosecution of his ptan.^ But we could only resort to snch conjectures if the 
above exclamation of Jesus were shown to have an historical foundation. In 
this respect the silence of Luke and John would not, it is true, be so serious t 
difficulty in our eyes, that we should take refuge in explanations like the 
following : John suppressed the exclamation, lest it should serve ta cofinte* 
nance the Gnostic opinion, by admitting the inference that die JEm which 
was insusceptible of suffering, departed from Jesus in that moment^ But 
the relation of the words of Jesus to the 22nd Psalm does certainly render this 
particular suspicious. If the Messiah was once conceived of as suffering, and 
if that psalm was used as a sort of programme of his suffering — for which it 
was by no means necessary as an inducement that Jesus should have really 
quoted one of its verses on the cross : — the opening words of the psalm which 
are expressive of the deepest suffering must appear singularly adapted to be 
put into the mouth of the crucified Messiah. In this case the derisive sjpeech*^ 
of the bystanders, he calleth far ^/ijr,ietc, can have had no other origin than 
this — that the wish for a variety of taunte to complete this scene aft^ the 
model of the psalm, was met by the similarity of sound between the in the 
exclitnation lent to Jesus, ami the name of Elias which was associated with 
the Messiah. 

Concerning the last words which the expiring Jesus was heard to utter, the 
Evangelists differ. According to Matthew and Mark, it was merely a /Iwd 

^ Thus Paulas, Gratz, io loc. Schleietmacher, Glaubcmslelifey 2 , a 154* Anm. 

^ Such is the inference drawn by the author of the Wolfenbiittel Frai^tents, von 2 weck 
J2sa tend seiner Jutiger, a 153. 

. ^ Schneckenbumry Beittyge; a 66 f. 

^ According to OlsIiaiiSjen* s* 495, there is no sylteble in tfakf speech 1 ^ whu^ such # 
meaning Is intiaated ,);c^ the contrary, a secret horror had riready difiiim hself over the 
ihinds ot the scofthls, ind thi^ trembM at the thought that Elias inkht api^ in the storm. 
But tdienoim to give a beverage to Jesus is dasnaaed under thepretext of 

welling to set If 

pl^y enpi^h idiown to be meant in derhdon, and hence the honor and tiemblting belong 
on1> animnsof the biblical eommentator, whichinakes him contemplate the 

*£9^ pshdon above idl as a' aid .dutses htiS to discoVer 
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with iirhich he departed ( r . 50, 37) ; according to Luke it 
wae the petition : Father^ into thy hands I commend my spirit^ ndrkp, 
am irapafitlitrofMm rd nyevfji^ (^* 4 ^) > while according to John it was on the 
brief expression : d isjinished^ rerJ^xartu, that he bowed his head and expired 
(v, 30)* Here it is possible to reconcile the two first Evangelists with one or 
other of the succeeding ones by the suppositioni that what the former describe 
indefinitely as a loud cry, and what according to their representation might be 
taken for an inarticulate expression of anguish, the others, with more particu* 
larky, give in its precise verbal form. It is more difficult to reconcile the two 
last gospels. For whether we suppose that Jesus first commended his soul to 
God, and hereupon cried : it is finished ; or vice versk; both collocations are 
alike opposed to the intention of the Evangelists, for the expression of Luke 
Ktti ratira eiirwv c^^cvorcv cannot be rendered, as Paulus would have it, by : 
soon after he had said this, he expired ; and the very words of the exclamation 
in John define it as the last utterance of Jesus ; the two writers forming differ* 
ent conceptions of the closing words. In the account of Luke, the common 
form of expression for the death of Jesus : irapiStuKt ro w^fjxL (he delivered up 
his spirit) appears to have been interpreted as an actual commending of his 
soul to God on the part of Jesus, and to have been further developed with 
reference to the passage Ps. xxxi. 5 : (Lord) into thy hands I commend my 
spirit^ ( kv / mc ) € 1 $ napaOi^ofAai to wvevfid yuov (LXX.), — a passage 

which from the strong resemblance of this Psalm to the 22 nd would be apt to 
suggest itself.^* Whereas the author of the fourth gospel appears to have lent 
to Jesus an expression more immediately proceeding from his position in rela- 
tion to his messianic office, making him express in the word rcr^ecrrai. it is 
finished the completion of his work, or the fulfilment of all the prophecies 
(with th^ exception, of course, of what could only be completed and fulfilled 
in the resurrection). 

Not only these last words, however, but also the earlier expressions of Jesus 
on the cross, will not admit of being ranged in the succession in which they 
are generally supposed. The speeches of, Jesus on the cross are commonly 
reckoned to be seven ; but so many are not mentioned by any single Evange- 
list, for the two first have only one : the exclamation my God^ my God^ etc. 
4x1, iJXi, x. T. X. Luke has three i the prayer of Jesus for his enemies, the pro- 
mise to the thief, and the commending of his spirit into the hands of the 
Father; John has likewise three, but all different : the address to his mother 
and the disciple, with the exclamations, Pthirst Sulflo and It isfitiishedreT^eicrtiku 
Now the intercessory prayer, the promise and the recommendation of Mary to 
the care of the disciple, might certainly be conceived as following each other ; 
but the Siijda and ^e come into collision, since both exclamations are 
followed by the same incident, the offering of vinegar by means of a sponge 
on a reed. When to this we add the entanglement of the rerikearaA with the 
vdT€p X. r. X., it should surely be seen and admitted, that no one of the Evan- 
gelists, in attributing words to Jesus when on the cross, knew or took into con- 
sideration those lent to him by the others; that on the contrary each depicted 
diis scene in his own manner, according as he, or the legend which stood at his 
command, had developed the conception of it to suit this or that prophecy or 
design. ^ 

A special difficulty is here caused by the computation of the hours. Accord- 
ing to all the synoptists the prmsdhd /torn the sixth hour until the 

ninth hdutf iiri inn^ipas Swirsyi {in our reckoning, from twelve sit 

midday to three in tho afternoon); according to Idatthew and Mark, it im 

, . f ** Credner, Eioleitung In d^s H. T. r» s. 19S. 

‘ ' .'V ^ X'X;: 
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about the ninth hour that Jesus complained of being ibteaken by Md 
thotdy after yielded up the ghost; according to Mark it was third hota^ 
fya ipvru (nine in the morning) when Jesus was otucified (v. as). On the 
other lund, John says (ux, 14) that it was about the sixth hour (when accmd* 
ing to Mark Jesus had already hung three houn on the cross) that Pi^ first 
sat in judgment over him. Unless we ate to suppose that die sun^lial wait 
teckward, as in the time of Hezekiah, this is a contradioion which is not to 
be removed by a violent idteration of the reading* nor by appealing to die 

in John* or to the inability of the discipla to me note of the houia 
under such affictive circumstances ; at die utmost it ought perhaps be cancelled 
if it were possible to prove that the fourth gospd throughout proceeds upon 
another mode of redkoning time than that used by the synopdsts.^ 

* Thus Rettig, exeeetische Anslckten, ia Ullmum’s and Umbnit’s Stndien* iSyo, i, s. 
106 ir.; Thoinck, Glaabwfirdiekeit. s. 307 £; comp, on the vuioat attempts at raeonelliatioa 
lAcke and De Wette, in I0& Joh. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 


§ 133- 

PRODIGIES ATTENDANT ON THE DEATH OF JESU8. 

According to the evangelical accounts, the death of Jesus was accompatiied 
by extraordinary phenomena. Three hours before, we are told, a darkness 
diffused itself, and lasted until Jesus expired (Matt, xxvii. 45 paralL); in the 
moment of his death the veil of the temple was torn asunder from tbe top to 
the bottom, the earth quaked, the rocks were rent, the graves were opened, 
and many bodies of departed saints arose, entered into the city, and appeared 
to many (Matt v. 51 ff. parall.). These details are very unequally distributed 
ampng the Evangelists : the first alone has them all ; the second and third 
merely \he darkness and the rending of the veil: while the fourth knows 
nothing of all these marvels. 

We will examine them singly according to their order. The darkness 
<riC({ros which is said to have arisen while Jesus hung on the cross, cannot have 
been an ordinary eclipse of the sun, caused by the interposition of the moon 
between his disc and the earth,^ since it happened during the Passover, and 
consequently about the time of the full moon. The gospels however do not 
directly use the terms &cXcc^t9 rov (eclipse of ike sun), the two first speaking 

only of darkness itk^os in general ; and though the third adds with somewhat 
more particularity: xal ia-Korlordrf 6 and the sun was darkened^ still tbii 
might be said of any species of widely extended obscuration. Hence it was 
an explanation whi(^ lay near at hand to refer this darkness to an atmospheric, 
inste£^ of an astronomical cause, and to suppose that it proceeded from ol^ 
souring vapours in the air, such as are especially wont to precede earthquakes.’ 
That such obscurations of the atroosidiere may be diffused over whole countries, 
is true \ but not only is the statement that the one in question extended ^2 vSerw 
or oXifgv r/jv i.e., according to the most natural explanation, over the entire 
globe, to be subtracted as an exaggeration of the narrator but also the pre- 
supposition, evident in the whole tenor of their representation, that the dailc- 
ness had a supernatural cause, appears destitute of foundation from the 
of any adequate object for such a mirade. Since then, with these accessory 
/eatures the event does not in itself at once carry the conviction of its credi- 
bility, at is naturd to inquire if it have any extrinsic confirmation* The fadi^ 

^ The £vang. Nicodemi makes the Jews very absurdly maintain : there happened an eeUpH 
the sun m the mUnary eourse inhwpn yiynn eMhtf c* ^ jf, $$^1, sui 

. r* ThusFtolwimdKnbSI, intoc-: HaMi L. J. | 143 : SI«uudar, b|.i0to.9.fi39i,l^ , 

Comtfc Vritesche and De Wette, In loc, Matth. 

, ,’^91 , , ' ' i-" 
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of the cfauidi eppeal ia its support to the testiiiumy of beethen «!riters» oteoi^ 
whotp Phlegon especially in his xpomams is alleged to have nodced the iibove 
darhness :* but on comparing the passage preserved' by Eusebiue, irhidi t« 
apparently the one of Fhlegon alluded to, we find that it determines merely 
the Olympiad, scarcely the year, and in no case the season and day of thn 
darkness.* More modem apologists appeal to similar cases in ancient histmy, 
of which Wetstein in particular has made a copious coUecdon. He adduces 
from Greek and Roman writers the notices of the eclipses of the son which 
occurred at the disappearance of Romulus, the death of Caesar,* and similar 
events } he cites declaiadons which contain the idea that eclipses of the sun 
betoken the fall of kingdoms and the death of kings j lastly he points to Old 
Testament passages (Isa. L 3 ; Joel iiL so ; Amos viii. 9 ; comp. Jer. xv. 9) 
and rabbinical dicta, in which either the obscuring of the light of day is dO' 
scribed as the mourning garb of God,^ or the death of great teachers compared 
with the sinking of the sun at mid-day,* or the opinion advanced that at the 
death of exalted hierarchical personages, if the last honours are not paid to them, 
the sun is wont to be darkened.* But these parallel^ instead of being supports 
to the credibility of the evangelical narrative, are so many premises to the con* 
elusion, that we have here also nothing more than the mythical offspring Of uni* 
versally prevalent ideas, — a Christian legend, which would make all Mtute put 
on the weeds of mourning to solemnize the tra^c death of the Messiah.^* 

The second prodigy is the rending of the veil of the temple, doubtlera the 
inner veil before the Holy of Holies, since the word used to designate 
diis, is generally rendared in the LXX. by Karairfraor/ua. It was thought 
possible to interpret this rending of the veil also as a natural event, byjegard* 
^ it as an effect of the earthquake. But, as Ughtfoot has alreat^ justly 
oraerved, it is more conceivable that an earthquake should rend stationary 
fixed bodies such as the rocks subsequently mentioned, than that it should 
tear a pliant, loosely hung curtain. Hence Paulus supposes that the veil of 
the temple was stretched and Cutened not only above but also below and at 
the sides. But first, this is a mere conjecture : and secondly, if the earth- 
quake shook the walls of the temple so violently, as to tear a veil which even 
though stretched, was still pliant : such a convulsion would rather have caused 
a part of the building to fall, as is said to have been the case in the Gospel of 
the Hebrews : unless it be chosen to add, with Kuinbl, the conjecture that 
the veil was tender from age, and might therefore be tom by a slight con- 
cussion. That our narrators had no stich pauses in their minds is proved by 
the fimt that the second and third Evangelists are silent concerning the earth- 
qudte, and that the first does not mention it until after the rending of t^ 
veR Thus if this event really happened we must regard it as a minder 
Now the object of the divine Providence in effectmg sudi a mincle cotdd 


* Tertall. Api^oget c. xid. ; Orig. c. Cels. ii. 33, 59. 

* Eiudn. eas, diron. ad. 01. aoa, Anm. 4 ; comp. Paulu, a. 76$ £ 

* fierr. ad ViigU. Geotg. i. 4^5 ff. s Censtat, mtsf Casarv im SfitatM /ridit JAa . 

uStmisst dtfittuM at Aara aertit tisaite ad naetm. 

* EchaR. iiL aS. 


* R. Badiai Cod. Hakkemas Cdm ^uignif XaUimufate amadent, )cHxif piidimt itk 

dkt gnttdt itt /tratU, Id. Ml petidiit puridie. » 

* xxix. I ; dottami ^mtmr de amsu ttl. dtfitU: fHdMt at 

ddmttijtimii ox^mat dtett, etc. 

^ F^Usidie, Ih foe. I oet;^ abo Da Wi^.excg. ,Haiidh, i^, a. mr 

ep. (udix. S ^qap. his Oomn. la {oe.)i iW SmifVifb dMtn 

Mats Mfm amMU: 
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flffllFiitrebeai tibb: to {voduce in die Jovrish cotemponries of Jesns a deep 
impression of die importance of his death, and to fiimish the first promulga* 
tom of the goqtel with a &ct to which they might appeal in support of their 
csnsa as Schleiermacher has shown, nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment, dthm in the apostolic roisdes or in die Acts, or even in the Episde to 
the Hebrews^ in connexion wim die subject of which it could scarcely fiiil to 
be suggested is this event mentioned : on the contrary, with the exception of 
this b^ synoptical notice, every trace of it is lost ; which could scarcely have 
. been the case if it had really formed a ground of apostolical argument. 
Hius the divine purpose in ordaining this miracle must have totally failed ; 
or, since this is ineoiumvable, it cannot have been ordmned for this object — 
in other words, since neither any other object of the miracle, nor yet a mode 
in which the event might happen naturally can be discover^, it cannot have 
happened at all In another way, certainly, a peculiar relation of Jesus to the 
veil of the temple is treated of in the Episde to the Hebrews. While before 
Christ, only die priests bad access into the holy place, and into the Holy of 
Holies only the high priest might enter once in the year with the blood of 
atonement ; Christ as the eten^ high priest, entered by his own blood into 
the holy place within the vdl, into the Holy of Holies in heaven, whereby he 
became the forerunner, of Christians, and opened acc^ to them 

al8(^ founding an eternal redemption, alwrtov Kvrpaaw (vi. 19 f., ix. 6, 12, x. 
19 f). Even Paulus finds in these metaphors so close an affinity to our 
narrative, that he thinks it possible to number the latter among those fables 
which according to Henke’s definitions are to be derived e figurato genen 
dieendif^ at least the event, even if it really happened, must have been 
especially important to the Christians on account of its symbolical signifi- 
cance, as inteipreted by the images in the Epistle to the Hebrews : namely, 
that by Christ’s death the veil of the Jewish worship was rent asurider, and 
access to God opened to all by means of worship in the SpirU. But if, as has 
been shown, the historical probability of the event in question is extremdiy 
weak, and on the other hand, the causes which might lead to the formation of 
such a narrative without historical foundation very powerful ; it is more con- 
sistent, with Schleiermacher, entirely to renounce the incident as historical, on 
the ground that so soon as it began to be the practice to represent the office 
of Christ under the images which reign throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
nay, in the very earliest dawn of tiiis kind of doctrine, on the first reception 
of the Gentiles, who were left free ftqm the burthen of Jewish observances, 
and who thus remained without ‘’participation in the Jewish sacrifices, such 
representations must have entered into the Christian hymns (and the evangelical 
nanatives).” 

On the succeeffing particulars of the earthquake and the tending of the 
rocks, we can only pronounce a judgment in connexion with those already 
examined. An earthquake by whi^ rocks are disparted, is not nninecedented 
as a natural phenomenon: but it also not seldmn occurs as a poetical or 
mythical embellishment of the death of a distirqiuished man ; as, for exam|de, 
on the deatii of Caesar, Virgil is not content with eclipsing the sun, but also 
makes the Alps tremble with unwonted commotion.^* Now as we have only 
been able to view the prodigies previously mentioned in the latter ji^t, and 
aa,;besidei^ the hiiftelical validity of the one bdbte ns is weakened by the fact 
tl^ it reals solehr <m the testimrmy of Matthew ; we must pronoance npon 
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this also in the words of Fritzsche : Mwia oiHum affvdfus ^0srf, 

fuatitus vif^ pmmmaxime exs/trdsset^ arbi terrarum imUMreimr^ esse 

eperhbab?^ 

The last miraculous sign at the death of Jesus, likewise peculiar to the &st 
Evangelist, is the opening of the graves, the resurrection of many dead persons, 
and their appearance in Jerusalem. To rendp this incident conceivable is a 
matter of unusual difficulty. It is neither in itself clear bow it is supposed to 
have fared with these ancient Hebrew U^ints^ after their resurrec- 

tion ; nor is anything satisfactory to be discovered concerning a possible 
object for so extraordinary a dispensation.^^ Purely in the resuscitated them* 
selves the object cannot apparently have lain, for had it been so, there is no 
conceivable ground why they should be all awaked precisely in the moment 
of the death of Jesus, and not each at the period prescribed by the course of 
his own development. But if the conviction of others was the object, this 
was still less attained than in the miracle of the rending of the veil, for not 
only is any appeal to the apparition of the saints totally wanting in the 
apostolic epistles and discourses, but also among the Evangelista, Matthew is 
the only one by whom it is recorded. A special difficulty arises from the 
position which the determination of time : after Ais resurrection^ /lera r^v 
iyeparw avrov^ occupies between the apparently consecutive stages of the 
event. For if we connect these words with what precedes, and thus suppose 
that at the moment of the death of Jesus, the deceased saints were only re- 
animated, and did not come out of their graves until after his resurrection, — 
this would have been a torment for the damned rather than a guerdon for the 
holy I if, on the contrary, we unite that determination of time to what follows, 
and thus interpret the Evangelist’s meaning to be, that the resuscitated saints 
did indeed come out of their graves immediately on their being reanimated at 
the moment that Jesus died, but did not go into the city until after his resur- 
rection, — any reason for the latter particular is sought in vain. It is but an 
inartificial way of avoiding these difficulties to pronounce the whole passage 
an interpolation, without any critical grounds for such a decision.^^ A more 
dexterous course is pursued by the rationalistic expositors, when they en- 
deavour to subtract the miraculous from the even^ and by this means in- 
directly to remove the other difficulties. Here, as in relation to the rending 
of the veil, the earthquake is regarded as the chief agent : this, it is said, laid 
open several tombs, particularly those of some prophets, which were found 
empty, because the bodies had either been removed by the shock, or become 
decomposed, or fallen a prey to wild Beastr. After the resurrection of Jesus, 
those who were friendly to him in Jerusalem being filled with thoughts of 
resurrection from the dead, these thoughts, together with the circumstance of 

When Hase, f 143, unites : ** The earth trembled, mourning for her greatest Son,*' we 
M how ffie historian in speaking of this feature, which he maintains to be historical, in- 
voluntarily becotues a poet ; and when in the second edition the author <}aalifies the phrase 
by the addition of an as it were ; ** it Is farther evident that his historical conscience had 
not failed to reproach him for the Ucense. 

M Only such must be here thought of, and not secUUores Christie as Kutndl maintains. In 
the Evang, Nicodemii^ xvif., there are indeed adherents of Jesuit namely, Simeon (Luke 
ii.) and ms two sons, amo|ig those who come to life on this occasion $ but the majority in 
this apocryphal bode also, sad as wdl in the IleXdrov (Tbilo, p. 810), accord^ to 

Epipimnius, orat. in sepulchrum Chr: syj, ad Magnus. IX. and others (comm Tmlo, 
p. 9 ib E>, are 014 Teammimt persons, as and Eve, the patriarchs and prophets. 

” Comp, dm vaidmm oifoiansin Tmlo, p. ^83 L 

» W&td, EihL in £ N. f. i, s. 446 

** Stmlty ^ Intemolationen im Evang. Matdu In £iehlum*s Repertoiltta 4 ft % ^ 3 !^^ 
It is hardly 4 ^4 pimiMfeiu an addition of the Greek tmis- 

later. ,^See ipefii, tJeb^ denJJmpr. des Evang;».Mati[h. s« 05 and loft- • 
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tbe gmves beiipg found empty, excited in them dreams and visions in which 
they believed that th^ beheld the pious ancestors who had been interred in 
those grav^.^ But the fact of the graves being found empty would scarcely, 
even united with the news of the resurrection of Jesus, have sufficed to pro- 
duce such visions, unless there had previously prevailed among the Jews the 
expectation that the Messiah would recall to life the departed saints of Israel 
If however this expectation existed, it would more probably give birth to the 
legend of a resurrection of the saints coincident widi the death of Jesus than 
to dreams; whence Hase wisely discards the supposition of dreams, and 
attempts to find a sufficient explanation of the narrative in the emptiness ot 
the graves on the one hand, and the above Jewish expectation on the other.*^ 
But on a nearer view it appears that if once this Jewish idea existed there 
needed no real opening of the graves in order to give rise to such a mythus ; 
accordingly Schneckenburger has left the emptiness of the graves out of his 
calculation.^ When, however, he yet speaks of visionary appearances which 
were seen by the adherents of Jesus in Jerusalem, under the excitement pro* 
duced by bis resurrection, he is not less inconsequent than Hase, when he 
omits the dreams and yet retains the laying open of the graves ; for these two 
particulars being connected as cause and effect, if one of them be renounced 
as unhistorical so also must the other. 

In opposition to this view it is remarked, not without an appearance of 
reason, that the above Jewish expectation does not suffice to explain the 
origin of such a mythus.^ The actual expectation may be more correctly 
stated thus. From the epistles of Paul (i Thess. iv. i6 ; comp, i Cor. xv. 
22 f.) and more decidedly from the Apocalypse (xx. 4 f.), we gather that Ithe.. 
first Christians anticipated, as a concomitant of the return of Christ, a re- 
surrt^ction of the saints, who would thenceforth reign with Christ a thousand 
years ; only at the end of this period, it was thought, would the rest of the 
dead arise, and from this second resurrection the former was distinguished as 
fAe first resurrection ^ dvaorracris v wpwrv, or the resurrection of the just twv 
&K a^v (Luke xiv. 14?), in place of which Justin has the holy resurrection ^ 
ayta But this IS the Christianized form of the Jewish idea ; for 

the latter referred, not to the return, but to the first advent of the Messiah, 
and to a resurrection of Israelites only,*® Now in the statement of Matthew 
likewise, that resurrection is assigned to the first appearance of the Messiah ; 
for what reason, however, it is there connected with his death, there is certainly 
no indication in the Jewish expectation taken in and by itself, while in the 
modification introduced by the adherents of Jesus there would appear rather 
to have lain an inducement to unite the resurrection of the saints with his 
own ; especially as the connecting of it with his death seems to be in contra- 
diction with the primitive Christian idea elsewhere expressed, that Jesus was 
the first-begotfen/rom the dead^ vpwroroKOi Ik rlav vcxpwv (Col. i. 18 ; Rev. i. 5), 
the first finite of them that sleepy dirapxv KeKOifirfpivwv (i Cor. xv. ao). But 
we do not know whether this idea was universal, and if some thought it due 
to the messianic dignity of Jesus to regard him as the first who rose from the 
dead, there are obvious motives which might in other cases lead to the re* 
presentation that already at the death of Jesus there was a resurrection of 

** Thus Paulas and KuiSidl, In I0& The latter calls this explanation a mythical oneb 
** leben Jesui 1 148* 

Uehet den Urspr« s. 67. 

** Paulas, exeg.^Handb., 3, b, s« 7p8. 

1 ^ 1 . c. Tnrph. txiii. 

See die eoUectioa of passages relative tto subject In Schfittgen« 2 $ p. S 7 t 1 and in 
BerthoMt^ Christologia, 1 1$. 
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lauilts. Fiat there we$ an external motive : among the piodt^eiB at the death 
of Jesus an earthquake is mentioned, and in describing its vibldiee it waf 
natural to add to the rending of the rocks another feature wh^h appears else* 
where in accounts of violent earthquakes,^ namely, the opening of me graves ; 
here then was an inviting hinge for the resurrection of the saints. But there 
was also an internal motive : according to the ideas early developed in the 
Christian community, the death of Jesus was the specially efficacioim point in 
the work of redemption, and in particular the descent into Hades connected 
with it (1 Pel iii. 19 f.) was the means of delivering the previously deceas^ 
from this abode; hence from these ideas there might result an inducement 
to represent the bonds of the grave as having been burst asunder for the 
ancient saints precisely in the moment of the death of Jesus. Besides, by 
this position, yet more decidedly than by a connexion with the resurrection 
of Jesus, the resuscitation of the righteous was assigned to the first appear- 
ance of the Messiah, in accordance with the Jewish idea, which might 
naturally be echoed in such a narrative, in the Judaizing circles of primitive 
Christendom ; while at the same time Paul and also the author of the 
Apocalypse already assigned the Jfrs/ resurrection to the second and still 
future advent of the Messiah. It was then apparently with reference to this 
more developed idea, that the words after his resurrection were added as a 
restriction, probably by the author of the first gospel himself. 

The synoptists conclude their description of the events at the death of 
Jesus, with an account of the impression which they made more immediately 
on the Roman centurion whose office it was to watch the crucifixion. Accord- 
ing to Luke (v« 47) this impression was produced by txi ycvo/uicww {fohai wcls 
done\ i.e., since he had beforehand mentioned the darkness, the departure 
of Jesus with an audible prayer, that being the particular which he^faad last 
noticed ; indeed Mark, as if expounding Luke, represents the exclamation ; 
iru/j^ this man was the Son of God as being called forth from the centurion 
by the circumstance that Jesus so cried out^ and gave up the ghost^ oih-w Kpd^ag 
iieiryevaey (v. 39). Now in Luke, who gives a prayer as the last utterance of 
Jesus, it is possible to conceive that this edifying end might impress the 
centurion with a fiivourable opinion nf Jesus : but how the fact of his eiqpiring 
with a loud ay could lead to the inference that he was the Son of God, will 
in no way appear. Matthew however gives the most suitable relation to the 
words of the centurion, when he represents them as being called forth by the 
earthquake and the other prodigies which accompanied the death of Jesus : 
were it not that the historical reality of 'this speech of the centurion must 
stand or fall with its alleged causes. In Matthew and Mark this officer 
expresses the conviction tt^ Jesus is in truth the S^n of God^ in lAike, that 
he is a righteous man. The . Evangelists in citing the former expression 
evidently intend to convey the idea that a Gentile bore witness to the 
Messial^ip of Jesus ; but in this spedfically Jewish sense the words cannot 
well have been understood by the Roman soldier : we might rather mgjpOBe 
that he regarded Jesus as a son of God in the heathen sense, or as an uino* 
cent man unjustly put to death, were it not that the credibiii^ of the whole 
synoptical account of the events which signalized the death of J^us being 
shakoi, this, which fiwms the top stone as it were, must also be of doubtftu 
^curity ; especially when we look at the narrative of £uke, who besidm the 

impnmUm on tbeteturion adds tlmt the rest of tbespectatM, 

^ .. . . . . 
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to Mpteieii^ not >o pr<^b^ what the Jews actnallif felt and did, as what in 
the opinion of the Christians thc^ wght to have felt and done 

} *34- 


nn WOUND BY A SPEAR IN THE SIDE OF JSSU& 


While the qrnoptists represent Jesus as hanging on the cross from the 
iwdni, ie thm in the afternoon, when he expired, until the 6 ^ia, Le. pro- 
bably about six in the evening, without anything further happening to mm : 
the fourth Evangelist interposes a remarkable episode. According to him, tiie 
Jews, in ordmr to prevent the desecration of the coming sabbath, which was a 
peculiarly hallow^ one^ by the continued exposure of the bodies on the cross, 
besought tiie Procurator that their legs might be broken and that they might 
forthwith be carried away. The soldiers, to whom this task was committed, 
^ecuted it on the two criminals crucified with Jesus ; but when they perceived 
in the latter the signs of life having already become extinct, they held such a 
measure superfluous in his case, and contented themselves with timisting a 
spear into his side, whereupon there came forth blood and water (xix. 31- 
37)* . 

This event is ordinarily regarded as the chief voucher for the reality of the 
death of Jesus, and in relation to it the proof to be drawn from the synoptists 
is held inadequate. According to the reckoning which gives the longest space 
of time, that of Mark, Jesus hung on the cross from the third to the ninth 
hour, that is, six hours, before he died ; if, as to many it has appeared pro* 
bable, in the two other synoptists the commencement of the darkness at 
thCj^, sixth hour marks also the commencement of the crucifixion, Jesus, 
accordiftg to them, hung only three hours living on the cross ; and if we pre* 
suppose in John the ordinary Jewish mode of reckoning the hours, and 
attribute to him the same opinion as to the period of the death of Jesus, it 
follows, since he makes Pilate pronounce judgment on him only about the 
sixth hour, that Jesus must have died after hanging on the cross not much 
more than two hours. But crucifixion does not in other cases kill thus 
speedily. This may be inferred from the nature of the punishment, which 
does not consist in the infliction of severe wounds so as to cause a rapid loss 
of blood, but rather in the stretching of the limbs, so as to produce a gradual 
rigidity ; moreover it is evident from the statements of the Evangelists them* 
selves, for according to them JesuAr, immediately before the moment which 
they regard as the last, had yet 'strength to utter a loud cry, and the two 
thieves crucified with him were still alive after that time j lastly, this opinion 
is supported by examples of individuals whose life has lasted for several days 
on the cross, and who have only at length expired from hunger and similar 
causes.^ Hence fathers of the church and older theologians advanced the 
opinion, that the death of Jesus, which would not have ensued so quickly in 
a natural way, was accelerated supernaturally, either by himself or by God ; * 
physicians and more modem theologians have appealed to the accumulate 
corporeal and spiritual sufferings of Jesus on the evening of the night {>rior 
to his crucifixion ; * but they also for the most part leave open the possibility 
that what appeared Jo the Evangelists the supervention of death itself, was 


I His lastSiices are collected in Panins, txtg, Handb., 3, b. a 781 ft Winer, bM* 
Bealv^^b. 1, a 67a il^ ; Hase, 1 144* 

s According to Tertullian by the former, according to Grotins by the latter ; lee Psntiiii^ 

^ l^i^Onmet and othms aiv Paalns, s. 78a ft 1 Hasa, at Kesi^i.lA. a* , 
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ooly ft swQon {produced hj the stoppftge of the circiiilfttioii, and that the wound 
with the spear in the side first consummated the death of |esu$. 

But concerning this wound itself, the place, the instrument, and the manner 
of its infiiction~concerning its object and effects, there has always been a 
great diversity of opinion. The instrument is called by the Evangelist a 
which may equally signify either the light javelin or the heavy lance ; 
so £at we are left in uncertainty as to the extent of the wound. The manner 
in which the wound was indicted he describes by the verb viWciv, which some;' 
times denotes a mortal wound, sometimes a slight scratch, nay, even a throsi 
which does not so much as draw blood ; hence we are ignorant of the depth 
of the wound : though since Jesus, after the resurrection, makes Thomas lay 
only his fingers in the print of the nails, but, in or even merely on the wound 
in the side, his hand (John xx. 27), the stroke of the spear seems to have 
made a considerable wound. But the question turns mainly on the place id 
which the wound was made. This John describes as the irXcvpa side, and 
certainly if the spear entered the left side between the ribs and penetrated 
into the heart, death must inevitably have ensued : but the above exjpression 
may just as properly imply the right side as the left, and in either side any 
spot from the shoulder to the hip. Most of these points indeed would be at 
once decided, if the object of the soldier had been to kill Jesus, supposing he 
should not be already dead ; in this case he would doubtless have pierced 
Jesus in the most fatal place, and as deeply as possible, or rather, have broken 
his legs, as was done to the two thieves : but since he treated Jesus otherwise 
than his fellow sufferers, it is evident that in relation to him he had a different 
object, namely, in the first place to ascertain by this stroke of the spear, 
whether death had really taken place — a conclusion which he believed might 
securely be drawn from the flowing of blood and water out of the woimd. • 

’ But this result of the wound is in fact the subject on which there is the 
least unanimity. The fathers of the Church, on the ground that blood no 
longer flows from corpses, regarded the 3 /i?ad and water, atfm Ka\ vStap, which 
flowed from the corpse of Jesus as a miracle, a sign of his superhuman nature.* 
More modern theologians, founding on the same experience, have interpreted 
the expression as a hendiadys, implying that the blood still flowed, and that 
this was a sign that death had not yet, or not until now taken place.* As, 
however, blood is itself a fluid, the water vS<op added to the d/a^d atpxi cannot 
signify merely the fluid state of the latter, but must denote a peculiar admix* 
ture which the blood flowing from the side of Jesus contained To explain 
this to themselves, and at the same time oj^tain the most infallible proof of 
death, others have fallen on the idea that the water mixed with the blood 
came.out of the pericardium, which had been pierced by the spear, and in 
which, especially in such as die under severe anguish, a quantity of fluid is 
said to be accumulated.* But — besides that the piercing of the pericardium 
is a mete supposition — on the one hand, the quantity of such fluid, whore fio 
dropsy exists, is so trifling, that its emission would not be perceptible ; and on 
the other hand, it is only a single small spot in front of the breast whm the 
pericardium eah be so struck that an emission outward is possible : in aQ others 
cases, whatever was Omitted would be poured into the cavity of the thoraa.^ 

* pfig. c* Cels. ti. 56 $ Tt 3 ¥ fiikw 9^ penpQw rh pXpp teat 

K9i0(ifhp «Sic Ol xurd thp mpoO rh rt^^ 9 o$oP, xid ittpi rd 

p dtpa xai ffXfvpiOr Comp. Euthymius In loe. iM MpSs 

* in s. * 
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Without doubt the kS^ which was pretieut in the Evangelistas mmd was rath^ 
the &ct^ which may be observed in every instance of blood-letting, that the 
bloody so soon as it has ceased to take part in the vital process, begins to 
divide itself into ^acenta and serum ; ana he intended by representing thia 
separation as having already taken place in the blood of Jesus, to adduce a 
proof ci his real death.® But whether this outflow of blood and water in per- 
ceptible separation be a possible proof of death, — whether Hase and Winer 
be right when they maintain that on deep incisions in corpses the blood 
sometimes flows in this decomposed state ; or the fathers, when they deem 
this so unprecedented that it must be regarded as a miracle in Jesus, — ^this 
is another question. A distinguished anatomist has explained the state of the 
fact to me in the following manner : ® Ordinarily, within an hour after death 
the blood begins to coagulate in the vessels, and consequently no longer to> 
flow on incisions ; only by way of exception in certain species of death, as 
nervous fevers, or sujffocation, does the blood retain its fluidity in the corpse. 
Now if it be chosen to place the death on the cross under the category of 
suffocation — which, however, from the length of time that crucified persons 
have often remained alive, and in relation to Jesus especially, from his being 
said to have spoken to the last, appears impracticable ; or if it be supposed 
that the wound in the side followed so quickly on the instant of death that it 
found the blood still fluid, — z, supposition which is discordant with the narra- 
tives, for they state Jesus to have been already dead at three in the afternoon, 
while the bodies must have been taken away only at six in the evening : then, 
if the spear struck one of the larger blood vessels, blood would have flowed; 
but without water ; if, however, Jesus had already been dead about an hour, 
and j^is corpse was in the ordinary state : nothing at all would have flowed. 
Thus eitlfer blood or nothing : in no case blood and water, because the serum 
and plaeenta are not separated in the vessels of the corpse as in the basin 
after blood-letting. Hardly then had the author of this trait in the fourth 
gospel himself seen the al/Aa koX vSuip flowing out of the side of Jesus, as a sign 
that his death had taken place ; rather, because after blood-letting he had seen 
the above separation take place in the blood as it lost its vitality, and because 
he was desirous to show a certain proof of the death of Jesus, he represented 
those separate ingredients as flowing out of his wounded corpse. 

The Evangelist assures us, with the most solicitous earnestness, that this> 
really happened to Jesus, and that his account is trustworthy, as being founded 
on {^rsonal observation (v. 35). Aj:cording to some, he gives this testimony 
in opposition to docetic Gnostics, who denied the true corporeality of Jesus 
but wherefore then the mention of the wafer ? According to others, on ac- 
count of the noteworthy fulfilment of two prophecies by that procedure with 
respect to the body of Jesus.^^ But, as Lucke himself says, though John 
does certainly elsewhere, even in subordinate points, seek a fulfilment of 
prophecy, he nowhere attaches to it so extraordinary a weight as he would 
here have done according to this supposition. Hence it appears the most 
natural supposition that Ae Evangelist intended by those assurances to con- 
firn: the truth of the death of Jesus, and that he merely appended the refi^ 

♦ Winer, ut sap. 

^ Comp, the Similar statdhent of an anatomist ip De Wette, in loc. mi Tholude at sop* 

ie Weutein and Olshdosen, in loe. ; comp. Hase, at sup. 

Lucke, in loc. 

Thus Less, AaferstdiungsgeschSchte, s. 95 L ; Tholock, ip loc. According to WeissO' 
(die evaog. Gescih. i,«s» xoz, 2, s. 937 ff) the Evjshgeiist reierred tP a passage of 
apostolic epistle, auder a snisapprehensidh of its meamng, nalnely, to I John vj o : 
ifffw 6 it ii 3 ataf M sdjBmret, 1.4 Xp. * eie ir Mon Mata «ah 
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^008 to the fulfilment of Scriptuie es a ieoond« 7 . 31 o 8 tnliive edd^^om Tiw 
•absence of as historical indicati<H), that so eari^ as the period of die compeai- 
tion bf the fourth gospel, thereexisted a snspicum that the death of Jesm was 
only appuen^ does not suffice^ in the paucity of tnfinmarion at our commiuid 
•concetning thtrt period, to prove that a suspicion so easy suggestion had 
not actuaUy to be combated in the citde in which the above g^Mpel nose, 
and that it majr not have givoi occasion to the adduction of ptwxb not only 
of the resurrection of Jesus, but also of his death.** Even in the Gospd of 
Mnk a similar effort is visible. When this Evangelist in nurathig Joseph's 
entreaty for the body of Jesus, says : jimf Pilate manned if he win akeady 
dead (v. 44) : this suggests the idea that he lent to Pilate an astonishmmt 
which he must have heard expressed by many of his cotemporaries concerning 
the rapidity with which the death of Jesus had ensued; and when he proceeds 
to state that the procurator obtained from the cenforion certain infonnation 
that Jesus had been some time dead^ vdXat Airiffan : it appears as if he wished, 
in silencing the doubt of Pilate, to silence that of his cotmnporaries also ; but 
in that case he can have known nothing of a wound widi a spear, and its con- 
sequences, otherwise he would not have left unnoticed this securest warrant 
of death having really taken place : so that the representation in John has 
the appearance of being a fuller development of a tendency of the legend 
already wsible in Mark. 

This view of John’s narrative is further confirmed by his citation of Old 
Testament passages, as fulfilled in this event In the stroke of the spear he 
sees the fulfilment of Zech. xii. to (better translated by John than by the 
LXX.), where Jehovah says to the Israelites 

look on him whom they have pierced, in the sense, tluft they will one dgy re- 
turn to him whom they had so grievously offended.** The word Ip?, to pierce, 
understood literally, expresses an act which appears more capable of being 
•directed against a man than against Jehovah : this interpretation is supported 
by the variation in the reading ; and it must have been confirmed by foe 
succeeding context, which proceeds in the third person thus : and thQ shall 
mourn for him, as oue moumeth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for 
him, as one that is in bitterness for his first~born. Hence the Babbins inter- 
preted this passage of the Messiah ben Joseph, who would be pierced by foe 
sword in battle,** and the Christians might refi» i^ as they did so many pas- 
sages in Psalms of lamentation, to their Messiah, at first understandii^ foe 
piercing either figuratively or as im|ffying foe nailing of foe hands (and feet) 
in crucifixbn (comp. Rev. i. 7) ; until at last some one, who desired a more 
decisive proof of death than crucifixion in itself afforded, interpreted H as a 
special piercing with the spear. 

If then this trait of the piercing with foe spear proceeded from foe , com- 
bined interests of obtaining a proof cff death, and a Utecal fulfilment of a 
propheqr : foe rest most be regarded as merely its {aeparatory groundwmk. 
The pimdng iras cmly needful as a test (ff death, if Jesus bad to be earty 
taken down from the cross, which according to Jewish law (Oeut. xifo as | 
Jofo. viii. exception occurs in a Sam. xxi. 6 ff.") murt in any 

case be beftue night; but in particulai: in foe present insumce (a 
circumstance whkfo John alone ntftes), befeue ^ ^mmencematt m. the 
paswver. If Jesus died unnsuaSy soon, and. if foe two wbo. wme 
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with bim went yet to be takes down at the tame tune, the death of the latter 
must Iw hastened iqr taolatt means. This might be done likewte by means 
• of a stroke of the spear ; but then the piercing, which in Zech. xii. 10 was 
|>redicted spei^y of Ike Messiah, would equally happen to others. Thus 
in their ease it would be better to choose the breaking of the 1^ which 
would no^ indee<^ instantaneously superinduce death, but which yet made 
, it ultinuitdy certain as a consequence of the mortificaticm produced by the 
fracture. It is true that the crurifragium appears nowhere dse in connexion 
wijth crucifixion among the Romans, but omy as a separate punishment for 
slaves, prisoners of war, and the like.^* But it was not the less suitable in a 
prophetic point of view ; for was it not said of the Paschal lamb with which 
Jesus was elsewhere also compared (i Cor. v. 7) : not a bone of him shall bo 
broken ([Exod, xiL 46) ? so that both the prophecies were fulfilled, the one 
determining what should happen exclusively to Jesus, the other what should 
happen to his fdbw-sufferers, but not to him. 


§ 135* 


BURIAL OF JESUS. 


Accmdin^ to Roman custom the body of Jesus must have remained sus- 
pended until consumed by the weather, birds pr^, and rarruption ; 
according to the Jewish, it must have been intened m the dishonourable 
burying place assi^ed to the executed : * but the evangelical accounts in- 
form us that a distinguished adherent of the deceased begged his body of the 
procifiato^ which, agreeably to the Roman law,* was not refused, but was 
immediately delivered to him (Matt, xxvii. 57 parall.). This man, who in all 
the gospels is named Joseph, and said to be derived finm Arimathea, was 
according to Matthew a rich man and a disciple of Jesus, but the latter, as 
John adds, only in secret ; the two intermediate Evangelists describe him as 
an honourable member of the high council, iii which character, Luke remarks, 
he had not given his voice for the condemnation of Jesus, and they both 
represent him as cherishing messianic expectations. That we have here a 
personal description gradually developed into more and more preciseness is 
evident. Li the first ^pel Joseph is a disciple of Jesus — and such must 
have been the man who undmr circumstances so unfavourable did not hesitate 
to take charge of his body ; tiiat, according to the same gospel, he was a rich 
man SrPpwroe wXo^tot already reminds us of Isa. liiL 9, where it is said 
hiyp J0?1 which might possibly be tmderstood of a 

burial with the rich, and tiius become the source at least of this predicate sd 
Joseph of Arimathea. That he entertained messianic ideas, as Luke and 
Mark add, fisllowed of course from his relation to Jesus ; that he was a wmx 
sellbr, as the same Evangelists d«:lar^ »' certainly a new piece of 

information : but that as such he could not have concurred in the condemna-, 
tidn of Jesus was again a matter of course ; lastly, that he had hitherto ki^ 
bis adheroice to Jesus a secret, as John observe^ accords with the peculiar 
pontion in rdatiph to Jesus sAich this Evangelist gives to certain exalted 
adhntetits, especially to Nicodemns, who is subsequently associated with 
Joitt^ Hence it must not be at once supposed that the additional . paitifi» 


** Vid. Llptius, de .erooe, L. IL cap. 14, 

* Comp. Wtaer, 1, S. 

* Sanhedrin, an. P> 499* 
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Jan vhicli eAdi succeeding Evangelist give^ test on histuical kifertnatian 
idddi he possessed over and above that of his predecesscaa 
While the synoptists represent die interment of Jesus as being performed 
by Joseph alone, with no other beholders than the women, John, as we tove 
observed, introduces Nicodemus as an assistant ; a particular, the authenticity 
of which has been already considered in connexion with the first appearance 
of Nicodemoa* This individual brings spices for the purpose of embalmiitt 
Jesus ; a mixture of myrrh and aloes, in the quantity of about a hundred 
pounds. In vain have commentators hfooured to' withdraw from the word 
Afr/w, which John here uses, the significaUon of the jatin Hbra^ and to sub* 
stitute a smaller weight : * the above surprising quantity is, however, satisfrio- 
torily accounted for by the remark of Olshausen, that the superfluity was a 
natural ex{H:ession of the veneration of those men for Jesus. In the fourth 
gospel the two men perform the office of embalming immediately after the 
taking down of the body from the cros^ winding it in linen dothes after the 
Jewish practice ; in Luke the women, on their return home from the grave of 
Jesus, provide sjHces and ointments, in order to commence the embalming 
after the sabbath (xxiii. 56, xxiv, t) ; in Mark they do not buy the meet spkes 
■ifajuxta until the sabbath is past (xvl i) ; while in Matthew thoe is no men* 
tion of an embalming of the body of Jesus, but only of its bmng wrapped in 
a dean linen doth (xxviL 59). 

Here it has been thought possible to reconcile the difference between Mark 
and Luke in relation to the time of the purchase of the spices, by drairing 
over one of the two narrators to the side of the other. It appeared the 
most easy to accommodate Mark to Luke by the supposition of m enatlage 
temporum; his verb -^i/xuray, thg bought, used in conrmxion with tl\p day 
after the sabbath, being taken as the pluperfect^ and understood to imply, in 
accordance with the statement of Luke, that the women had the spices in 
readiness from the evening of the buritd.* But against this reconciliation it 
has already been remarks vnth triumphant indignation by the Fragmentist, 
that the aorist, standing between a determination of time and tiie statement 
of an obj^ cannot possibly signify anything else than what happened at 
that time in relation to that object^ and thus the words •^ipeuray ip&ium, 
thty boughs sweet spieee, placed between Swysvo/Urav The saPbath 

being past, and Sra JXfiotknu ^eblfmmv aMv, that they come and anoint 
Aim, can only signify a purchase made after the sabbath had elapsed.* Hence 
Michaelis, who undertook to vindicate the histories of the burial and resurrec- 
tion from the charge of cmitradiction ur^ed-by the Fragmentist, betook him- 
self to the oj^KTsite measure, and sought to conform Luke to Mark. When 
Luke writes ; imarpi^aavt, fil ^rotpeurao itp^para Kot p.'ipa, and thgt returned, 
innd bought sweet spiees and ointments, he does not^ we are told, mean that they 
had made this purchase immediatdy after their return, and cmisequently mi 
toe evening of toe burid : on the contrary, by the addition aol ri pAs 
i^mSgiuray karit rih' and rested the wibath day, aeeording to the bom- 

snandment, he himself gives us to understand that it did not happen tntiil the 
sabbath was past, rince between their return from the grave and the comr 
mehcement of the sd>bath at six In the evening there was no time left for the 
purdiase.* But w)tett Ltdce places his ijrnljmaan {t^ pr^arei) bi^wetn 

■■■•« Voi.n.| soi 

■* Michadis, BrgndmiiB- und AafrsntdauwMmsdiidite^r t. 68 ff 
* CfQtiia,: AiNfenMinwjpgesciiaus, s. 163. , . 

J- Him f r«(pneiit, in LestiagR vleitetB Befotu tor C«9diid»te und l^toHdurt s* 
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sigi;^ someUiing occunriiig after die rest of the sabbAtb, as io Mark the 
simitarl]^ jdaced word ^yipcuw can signify something whidi had happened 
heftne the sabbadi. Rmce, more recent theoloj^s have perceived that 
edk of diese two EvangeUsts most be allowed to retain the direct sense of 
Ms words ; neverthdess thqr have believed it possible to free both the one 
mid ^e other from the appearance of error 1^ the supposition that the spices 
prepared before the sabbath were not suffident, and that the women, agree- 
ably to Maritas statement, really bought on additional stock after the sabbadi.* 
But there must have been an enormous requirement of spices if first the 
hnndred pounds weight contributed by Nicodemus had not sufficed, and on 
tiiis account the women <m the evening before the sabbath had laid ready 
more spices, and then these too were found insuffident, so that they had to 
bay yet more on the morning after the sabbath. 

Thus however, in conristency, it is necessary to solve the second contra- 
diction which exists between tm two intermediate Evangelists unitedfy and 
^ foiuth, namely, that according to the latter Jesus was embalmed with a 
hundred wdght of ointment before being laid in the grave, while according to 
the former the embalming was deferred until after the sabbath. But as far as 
die quantify was concerned, the hundred pounds of myrrh and aloes were 
more than enough : that which was wanting, and had to be supplied after die 
sabbadi, could only relate to the manner, ae that the spices had not yet been 
allied to the body in the right way — because the process had been inter; 
nipted by the arrival of die sabbath.^* But, if we listen to John, the inter- 
ment of Jesus on the evening of his death was performed I 0 ot carl rots 
'lavS^loK wra^idiiw, as the manner of the Jeais is to iary, Le. ritt, in due 
form, the corpse being wound in the Unen dothes with the spices |ura 

rwr ipv/tirw (v. 40), which constituted the whole of Jewish embalming, so 
that according to John nothing was wanting in relation to the manner not 
to mention that if the women, as Mark and Luke state, bought fresh spices 
and placed diem in reaffiness, the embalming of Nicodemus must have been 
defective as to quantify also. Thus in the burial of Jesus as narrated by 
John nothing (fojective was wanting : nevertheless, it has been maintained 
that subjectivdy, as regarded the women, it had not been performed, i.e. 
diey were ignorant that Jesus had already bwn embalmed by Nicodemus and 
Joseph.** One is astonished that such a position can be advanced, since the 
synoptists expressly state that the jromfin were present at the mtmnent of 
Jtsxsa, and beheld, not merely the place (mv rlOmu, Mark), but also foe 
manner in which he was interred (6s crfAf, laike). 

There is a third diverjgency relative to this point between Matthew and the 
test of the Evangelists, in so for as die forma: mentions no embalming either 
before or after the sabbath. This diveigency, as it consists merely in the 
silence of one narrator, has been hitfaotO litde regardei^ and even the Vrag- 
mentist admits that the wrapping of the body in a clean linen cloth, mentions 
Ify Matthew, involves also the Jewish method of embalming. But in this 
instance there, might easily be drawn an argument ex silentio. When we read 
in the narrative of the anointing at Bethany the declaration of Jesus, that the 
woman by this deed had enointed Us body for burial (Matt xxvl is pmraB.) i 
this faifo indeed its s^ficance in alt die narratives, but a pecnlisuiy atrifck^ 

* in Luc. p. jai, 

** tiros TholUck, iikloc. 

. ** See die Fngments, ttt sup. a 469 £ . . 

. ** Midiedkat sup. a 99 t ; Kniaffl and Lficke leave epen the dbofoa bifoMati diii 
eiqpedtentauadtefbnaier,' ' 
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on« in Matthew, aceoiding to whose subsequent namttre no anctotiag took 
place at the burial of Jesus, and this &ct appears to be the only sufficient 
explanation of the special importance which the Evangelical tradition attached 
to the action of the woman. If he who was revered as the Mesriah did not, 
under the pressure of un&vourable circumstances, receive at his burial the 
due honour of embalmment : then must the thoughts of his adherents revert 
with peculiar complacency to an event in the latter part of his life, in iriiich a 
humble-minded female votary, as if foreboding that this ho&rur would be 
denied to him when dead, rendered it to him wlwe jret living. Viewed in this 
light the different representation of the anointing in the other Evangelists 
would have the appearance of a gradual development of the legend. In Mark 
and Luke it still remains, as in Matthew, that the corpse of Jesus is not really 
embalmed : but, said the legend, already outsteppmg the narrative of the first 
gospel, the embalming was designed for him, — this intention was the motive 
for the resort of the women to Ms grave on the monung after the sabbath, 
and its execution was only prevented by the resurrection. In the fourth 
gospel, on the other hand, this anointing from being first performed on him 
by anticipation while he was yet living, and then intended tea him when 
dead, resolved itself into an actual embalming of his body after death : in 
conjunction with which, however, after the manner of legendary formarions^ 
the reference of the earber anointing to the burial of Jesus was left standing. 

The body of Jesus, according to all the narrators, was forthwith deposited 
in a tomb hewn out of a rock, and closed with a great stone. Matthew de- 
scribes this tomb as icau ; an epithet which Luke and John more closely 
determine by stating that no man had yet been laid therein. We may observe 
in passing, that there is as much reason for suspicion with respect to this new* 
ness of the grave, as with respect to the unridden ass in the history of the 
entrance of Jesus, since here in the same way as there, the temptation lay 
irresistibly near, even without historical grounds, to represent the sacred re- 
ceptacle of the body of Jesus as never having been polluted Iqr any corpse. 
But even in relation to this tomb the Evangelists exmbit a divergency. Ac- 
cording to Matthew it was the property of Joseph, who had himself caused it 
to be hewn in the rock ; and the two other synoptists also, since they make 
Joseph unhesitatingly dispose of the grave, appear to proceed on the same pre- 
supposition. According to John, on the contrary, Joseph’s right of property 
in the grave was not the reason that Jesus was laid there; but because time 
pressed he was deposited in the new sepulchre, which happened to be in a 
neighbouring garden. Here again the harmonists have tried their art on both 
sides. Matthew was to be brought into agreement with John by the obser- 
vation, that a manuscript of his gospel omits the ofnnl (fits own) after 
funtfMufi while an ancient translation read, mstead of 4 iXaTiii-qom {wAicA At 
Aai Aeum),—i AcXaro/u^/wfi'oi' {wAieA was Aewn ) : ^ as if these altmationa 
were not obviously owing already to harmonizing efforts. Hence the oppo- 
site side has been taken, and it has been remarked that the wmds of J<dm by 
no means exclude the possibility that Joseph may have been the owner of the 
tomb, since both reasons — ^the vicinity, and the fact that the grave betonged 
to Joseph— may have co-operated.” But the contcaiy is rather the truth; 
namely, that the vidttity of the grave when alleged as, a motive, exdudes the 
^ of posMsaon : a bouse in which I should take shdter fimn a shower, 
Because it is near, would not be my own j unless indeed I were the OWttet Of 

” Muhaclte, vt mp, a as ft 

tttatti, in Matin, p. Kase, f I4|| TMack, OWBla.afaih , 
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tmo houses one near and one more distant, of which the latter was my {proper 
dwelUttg : and in like manner a grave, in which a person lays a relative or 
friend who does not himself possess one, because it is near, cannot be his 
own, unless he possess more than one, and intend at greater leisure to convey 
the deceased into the other ; which however in our case, since the near grave 
was from its newness adapted above all others for the interment of Jesus, is 
not easily conceivable. If according to this the contradiction subsists, there 
does not appear in the narratives themselves any ground for decision in 
favour of the one or of the. other. 


8 13 ^- 


THE WATCH AT THE GRAVE OF JESUS. 

On the following day, the Sabbath,^ the chief priests and Pharisees, ac- 
cording to Matthew (xxvii. 62 ff.) came to Pilate, and with reference to the 
prediction of Jesus, that he should rise again after three days, requested him 
to place a watch by his grave, lest his disciples should take occasion from the 
expectation which that prediction had awakened, to steal his body and then 
spread a report that he was risen again. Pilate granted their request, and ac- 
cordingly they went away, sealed the stone, and placed the watch before the 
grave. The subsequent resurrection of Jesus (we must here anticipate so 
far), and the angelic appearances which accompanied it, so terrified the guards, 
that they became as dead fnen^ iLo-cl vcxpol, — ^forthwith, however, hastened to 
the eity ^d gave an account of the event to the chief priests. The latter, 
alter having deliberated on the subject in an assembly with the elders, bribed 
the soldiers to pretend that the disciples had stolen the body by night; 
whence, the narrator adds, this report was disseminated, and was persisted in 
up to his time (xxviii. 4, 1 1 if.). 

In this narrative, peculiar to the first gospel, critics have found all kinds of 
difficulties, which have been exposed with the most acumen by the author of 
the Wolfeiibuttel Fragments, and after him by Paulus.* The difficulties lie 
first of all in this : that neither the requisite conditions of the event, nor its 
necessary consequences, are presented in the rest of the New Testament 
history. As regards the former, it is not to be conceived how the Sanhedrists 
could obtain the information, that Jesus was to return to life three days after 
his death : since there is no trace of such an idea having existed even among 
his disciples. They say : We remember that that deceiver saidy while he was 
yet alive, etc. If we are to understand from this that they remembered to 
have heard him speak to that effect; Jesus, according to the evangelical 
accounts, never spoke plainly of his resurrection in the presence of his 
enemies ; and the figurative discourses which remained unintelligible to his 
confidential disciples, could still less be understood by the Jewish hierarchs, 


** A confusion of the near to the place of execution, where according to 

Jesus was buried, with the garden of Gethsenxane, where he was taken prisoner, 
appears to have given rise to the statement of the Evang. Nicodemi, that Jesus was crucified 
fr Svdtf IrukrSii in Me garden where he was a^^mded^ C. ix. p. 580, ap* Thilo. , 

^ Tp tb’is brrl smh wapoaxey^r {the next day, that felkwed thed^ of the pre- 

paratim), is certainly a singular periphrasis ka me sabbath, for it is a strangely inappropriate 
mo^ of expression to designate a solemn day, as the day after the previous day : neverthe- 
less we must abide by this meaning so tong as we are uimble to evade it in a more natural 
r thait Schneekenbtti^ in his chronology of thh FaesicMa week, B^tr|ge> 


, ut sup^a; 437 E rthe tait^ in theexeg. Hmidlx a* 
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who Irere Im accustomed to his mode of thought and expression. howv 
ereTf the Sanhedrists merely intend to say, that they had heard from others 
of his having given such a promise : this intelligence could only have 
proceeded from the disciples ; but as these had not, either before or after the 
death of Jesus, the slightest anticipation of his resurrection, they could not 
have excited such an anticipation in others ;-Hiot to mention that we have 
Imn obliged to reject as unhistorical the whole of the predictions of the 
resurrection lent to Jesus in the gospels. Equally incomprehensible with this 
knowledge on the part of the enemies of Jesus, is the silence of his friends, 
the ApdStles and the other Evangelists besides Matthew, concerning a cir- 
cumstance so favourable to their cause It is certainly applying too modern 
a standard to the conduct of the disciples to say with the Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
mentist, that they must have entreated from Pilate a letter under his seal in 
attestation of the fact that a watch had been set over the grave : but it must 
be held surprising that in none of the apostolic speeches is there anywhere an 
appeal to so striking a fact, and that even in the gospels, with the exception 
of the first, it has lefr no discoverable trace. An attempt has been made to 
explain this silence from the consideration, that the bribing of the guards by 
the Sanhe<frim had rendered an appeal to them fruitless : ^ but truth is not so 
readily surrendered to such obvious falsehoods, and at all events, when the 
adherents of Jesus had to defend themselves before the Sanhedrim, the men- 
tion of such a fact must have been a powerful weapon. The cause is already 
half given up when its advocates retreat to the position, that the disciples pro- 
bably did not become acquainted with the true cause of the event imme- 
diately, but only later, when the soldiers began to betray the secret.^ For 
even if the guards in the first instance merely set afloat the tale of the theft, 
and thus admitted that they had been placed by the grave, the adfierents of 
Jesus could already construe for themselves the real state of the case, and 
might boldly appeal to the guards, who must have been witnesses of some- 
thing quite different from the theft of a corpse. But lest we be told of the 
invalidity of an argument drawn from the merely negative fact of silence, there 
is something positive narrated concerning a part of the adherents of Jesus, 
namely, the women, which is not reconcilable with the fact of a watch being 
placed at the grave. Not only do the women who resort to the grave on the 
morning after the Sabbath, intend to complete the embalming which they 
could not hope to be permitted to do, if they knew that a watch was placed 
before the grave, and that this was besides sealed : ^ but according to Mark 
their whole perplexity on their way to the grave turns upon the question, who 
win roll away the stone for them from the grave ; a clear proof that they knew 
notbing of the guards, since these either would not have allowed them to 
remove the stone, however light, or if they would have allowed thii^ would 
also have helped them to roll away a heavier one ; so that in any case the 
difficulty as to the weight of the stone would have been superfluous. But 
that the placing of the watch should have remained unknown to the women is, 
from the attention which eve^thing relative to the end of Jesus excited in 
Jerusalem (Luke xxiv. z8), highly improbable. 

But within the narrative also, every feature is full of difficulties, for, accord- 
mg to the expression of Paulas, no one of the persons who ap^r in it, acts 
in accordance with his character. That Pilate should have i^anted the re- 

* Begriibttiss* und Aefrrstehttngfgeschichtc^ s. so6 ; OlidianiMm Z, s. 506. 

^ Midhftelis, at .supi 

* ^lisha«M!x oMdook. tke latter wben h« (at «ip.) A. watc^i bad mt leedvad 

m te (itevr^t tte ocnnpileH<w of:tl^ iat^ 
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quest of the Jewish magistrates for a watch, I will not say without hesitation, 
but so entirely without ridicule, must be held surprising after his previous 
conduct ; ^ such minor particulars might however be merely passed over by 
Matthew in his summary mode of recounting the incidents. It is more 
astonishing that the guards should have been so easily induced to tell a false* 
hood which the severity of Roman discipline made so dangerous, as that they 
had failed in their duty by sleeping on their post ; especially as, from the bad 
understanding which existed between the Sanhedrim and the procurator, they 
could not know how far the mediation promised by the former would avail. 
But the most inconceivable feature is the alleged conduct of the Sanhedrim. 
The difficulty which lies in their going to the heathen procurator on the 
Sabbath, defiling themselves by approaching the grave, and placing a watch, 
has certainly been overstrained by the Fragmentist ; but their conduct, when 
the guards, returning from the grave, apprised them of the resurrection ot 
Jesus, is truly impossible. They believe the assertion of the soldiers diat 
Jesus had arisen out of his grave in a miraculous manner. How could the 
council, many of whose members were Sadducees, receive this as credible ? 
Even the Pharisees in the Sanhedrim, though they held in theory the possi* 
bility of a resurrection, would not, with the mean opinion which they enter* 
tained of Jesus, be inclined to believe in his resurrection ; especially as the 
assertion in the mouth of the guards sounded just like a falsehood invented 
to screen a failure in duty. The real Sanhedrists, on hearing such an asser* 
tion from the soldiers, would have replied with exasperation : You lie I you 
have slept and allowed him to be stolen ; but you will have to pay dearly 
for thii^ when it.comes to be investigated by the procurator. But instead of 
this, the Sanhedrists in our gospel speak them fair, and entreat them thus ; 
Tell a lie, say that you have slept and allowed him to be stolen : moreover, 
they pay them richly for the falsehood, and promise to exculpate them to the 
procurator. This is evidently spoken entirely on the Christian presupposition 
of the reality of the resurrection of Jesus ; a presupposition however which is 
quite incorrectly attributed to the members of the Sanhedrim. It is also a 
difficulty, not merely searched out by the Fragmentist, but even acknowledged 
by orthodox expositors,^ that the Sanhedrim, in a regular assembly, and after 
a formal consultation, should have resolved to corrupt the soldiers and put a 
lie into their mouths. That in this manner a college of seventy men should 
have officially decided on suggesting and rewarding the utterance of a false- 
hood, is, as Olshausen justly observes^ too widely at variance with the de- 
corum, the sense of propriety, inseparable from such an assembly. The 
expedient of supposing that it was merely a private meeting, since only the 
chief pritsts and elders^ not the scribes^ are said to have embraced the resolu- 
tion of bribing the soldiers,* would involve the singularity, that in this 
assembly the scribes were absent, while in the shortly previous interview with the 
procurator, where the scribes are represented by the Pharisees who formed 
their majority, the ilders were wanting ; whence it is evident rather that, it 
being inconvenient invariably to designate the Sanhedrim by a full enumera- 
tion of its constituent parts, it was not seldom indicated by the mention of 
only some or one of these. If it therefore remains that according to Matthew 
the high council must in a formal session have resolved on bribing the 
guards; such an act df baseness could only be attributed to the council as 

s Olshausen indeed Is here still so smitten with awe, that he supposes Pilate to have been 
penetrated with an indescribable feeling of dread on hearing this oommuniGatioii ftOm the 
S«mhedrtsts, s. 505. 

V Olshausen, s. 506. 

< Miciiaeiis, ut sup. s. ip8 f. 
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w 3 Xf hf the mncour of the primitive Christians^ mnong whom our anecdote 
arose. 

These difficulties in Represent narrative of the first gospel have been felt 
to be so pressing, that it h^ bwn attempted to remove them by the suppo- 
position of interpolation ; ® which has lately been moderated into the opinion, 
that while the anecdote did not indeed proceed from the Apostle Matthew 
himself, it was not however added by a hand otherwise alien to our gospel, 
but was inserted by the Greek translator of the Hebrew Matthew.^^ Against 
the former supposition the absence of all critical authority is decisive ; the 
appeal of those who advance the other opinion to theunapostolic character of 
the anecdote, would not wamnt its separation from the context of the main 
namtive, unless that narrative itself were alread)r proved to be of apostolic 
origin i while the anecdote is so far from presenting any want of connexion 
WiA the res^ that, on the contrary, Paulus is right in his remark that an inter- 
polator (or inserting translator) would scarcely have given himself the trouble 
to distribute his interpolation in three different places (xxvii. 62-66 ; xxviii. 
4, ii-xs)> but would have compressed it into one passage, or at most two. 
Neither can the question be settled so cheaply as Olshausen imagines, when he 
concludes that the entire narrative is apostolic and correct, save that the Evan- 
gelist erred m representing the corruption of the guards as being resolved on, 
in full council, whereas the affair was probably managed in secret by Caiaphas 
idone ; as if this assembly of the council were the sole difficulty of the narra- 
tive, and as i^ when errors had insinuated themselves in relation to this par- 
ticular, they might not extend to others also.^^ 

Paulus correctly points out how Matthew himself, by the statement : and 
this saying is common/y r^orted among the Jews to this day ^ — indicates a cal- 
umnious Jewish repon as the source of his narrative. But when this theolo- 
gian expresses the opinion that the Jews themselves propagated the story, that 
they had placed a watch at the grave of Jesus, but that the guards had per- 
mitted bis body to be stolen : this is as perverted a view as that of Hase, when 
he conjectures that the report in question proceeded first of all from the 
friends of Jesus, and was afterwards modified by his enemies. For as regards 
the former supposition, Kuinol has already correctly remarked, that Matthew 
merely designates the assertion respecting the theft of the corpse as a Jewish 
report, not die entire narrative of the placing of a watch; neither is there any 
reascm to be conceived why the Jews should have fabricated such a report as 
that a watch was set at the grave of Jesus : Paulus says, it was hoped thereby 
to render the assertion that the body of Je^ was stolen by his disciples more 
easy of acceptation with the credulous : but those must indeed have been 
very credulous who did not observe, that the placing of the watch was the very 
thing to render a furtive removal of the body of Jesus improbable. Paulus 
appears to represent the matter to himself thus : the Jews wished to obtain 
witnesses as it were to the accusation of a theft, and for this purpose fabricated 
the stoiy of the guard being placed by the grave. But that the guards with 
open eyes quietly b^dd the disciples of Jesus carry away his body, no one 
could oredit : while, if they saw nothing of this, because they slept, they gave 
no testimony, since they could then only by inference arrive at the conclusion, 
that the body might bave been stolen : a conclusion which could be drawn 
just as well without them. Thus in no way can the ws^h have belongi^ to 
the Jewish basis 9|f the present narrative ; put the report disseminated among 
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the Jews cooaisted, as the text also s^ merely in the assertion that the dis- 
dples had sttden the body. As the Christians tcished to oppose diis calumny, 
there was formed among them the legend of a watch placed at the grave of 
Jesus, and now they could boldly confront their slanderers with the question : 
how can the body mive been carried away, since you placed a watch at the 
grave and sealed Ae stone? And because^ as we have ourselves proved in 
die course of our inquiry, a legend is not fully convicted of groundlessness 
until it has been shown how it could arise even without historical grounds : 
it was attempted on the side of the Christians, in showing what was supposed 
to be the true state of the case, to expose also the origin of the fidse legend, 
by deriving the fidsehood propr^ated among the Jews from the contrivance of 
the Sanhedrim, and their corruption of the guards. Thus the truth is pre* 
dsely the reverse of what Hase says, lumely, that the legend probably arose 
among the friends of Jesus and was modifi^ by his enemies the friends 
first hM an inducement to the fiction of the watch, when the enemies had 
already spoken of a theft. 

§ * 37 - 

nnST TIOIMGS OP THE RESURRECTION. 

That die first news of the grave of Jesus being opened and empty on the 
second mommg after his burial, came to the disciples by the mouth of ^men, 
is unanimously stated by the four Evangelists : but in all the more particular 
circumstances they diverge from each other, in a way which has presented the 
richest jngterial for the polemic of the Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, and on the 
other hand has given abundant work to the harmonists and apologists, with- 
out there having been hitherto any successful attempt at a satisfiictory media- 
tion between the two parties.^ 

Leaving behind the difference which is connected with the divergencies in 
the ^tory of the burial, as to the object of the women in resorting to the 
grave, — namely, that according to the two intermediate Evangelists they 
intended to embalm the body of Jesus, according to the two others merely to 
pay a visit to the grav^ — ^we find, first, a very complicated divergency relative 
to the number of the women who made this visit. Luke merely speaks 
indefinitdy of many women; not alone those whom he describes xxiii. 55, 
as having come widi Jesus from Galilee,*and of whom he mentions by name, 
Mary Magd^ene, Joanna, and Marjr the mother of James, but also eerUtin 
others with them, nvis viv avrus (xxiv. i). Mark has merely three women ; 
two of those whom Luke also names, but as the third, Salome instead of 
Joanna (xvi i). Matthew has not this third woman, respecting whom the 
two intermediate Evangelists differ, but merely the two Maries concerning 
whom they agree (xxviii. i). Lasdy, John has only one of these, Mary Magda- 
lene (xx. i). The time at which the women go to the grave is likewise not de- 
termined with uniformity ; for even if the words of Matthew, In the end of the 
seMath, at it began to dawn toward the first dt^ if the week, 
vri hn^wnwkrif els /wav make no difference;* still the addition of 

Mark : at the risittgef tie son, drarctXoiovt rov ijXfov; are in contradiction witH 
the expressions wmh itwasjret dark, atwrCaa invSo^ in John, and very early 
/»>/lew«rms!g, i^P«v/ 3 afffeB,in Luke.---In relation to the. circumstances in 
which die wcunen first saw die grave there may appear to be a diSi»we, at 

: ** Ctatqi. Theik^ ntr BiQK^ Jen, f 37; Wdsse; die Enng. Geadi. a,s. ^ 
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least between Matthew and the three othw Evangdiats. According to the 
latter, as they approach and lode towards the grave, they see that the stone 
hasalready tieen rolled away by an unknown hand: whereas ttie nnradve of 
the first Evangelist has appeared to many to imply that the women thonselvea 
beheld the stone rolled away by an angel.— Manifold are the divergencies as 
to what the women further saw and learned at the grave, According to Luke 
they enter into the grave, find that the body of Jesus is not there, and are 
hence in perplexity, until they see standing by them two men in shining gar- 
ments, who announce to them his resurrection. In Mark, who also makes 
them enter into the grave, they see only one young man in a long white gar- 
ment, not standing, but sitting on the right side, who gives them the same 
intelligence. In Matthew they receive this information before they enter into 
the grave, from die angel, who after rolling away the stone had sat upon it 
Lasdy, according to John, Mary Magdalene, as soon as she sees the stone 
taken away, and without witnessing any angelic appearance, runs back into 
the city. — Moreover the relation in which the disciples of Jesus are placed 
with respect to the first news of his resurrection is a different one in the 
different gospels. According to Mark, the women, out of fear, tell no one of 
the angelic appearance which they have beheld ; according to John, Mary 
Magdalene has nothing more to say to John and Peter, to whom she hastens 
from the grave, than that Jesus is taken away; according to Luke, the women 
leport the appearance to the disciples in general, and not merdy to two of 
them ; while according to Matthew, as they were in the act of hastening to 
the disciples, Jesus himself met them, and they were able to communicate 
this also to tire disciples. In the two first gospels nothing is said of one of 
the disciples himself going to the grave on hearing the report of the, women ; 
according to Luke, Peter went thither, found it empty and returned' wonder- 
ing, and from Luke xxiv. 24 it appears that other disciples besides him went 
thither in a similar manner ; according to the fourth gospel Peter was accom- 
panied by John, who on this occasion was convinced of the resunction of 
Jesus. Luke says that Peter made his vidt to the sepulchre after he bad 
already been informed by the women of the angelic appearance ; but in the 
fourth gospel the two disciples go to the grave before Mary Magdalene can 
have told them of such an appearance ; it was only when she bad proceeded 
a second time to the grave with the two disciples, and when they had returned 
home again, that; stooping into the sepulchre, she saw, according to this 
gospel, two angels in white, sitting, the one at t^ head and the other at the feet, 
where the body of Jesus had lain, by whom Ihe was asked, why she wept ? and 
on turning round she beheld Jesus himself ; a particular of which there is a 
firagmentary notice m Mark v. 9, with the additional remark,, that she com- 
municated this news to his former companions. 

It has been thought possible to reconcile the greater part of these diver- 
gencies by supposing instead of one scene variously destmbeti^ a multiplicity 
of differemt scenes ; for which purpose the ordinary grammatical and other 
artifices of the harmonists were pressed into the service. That Mark might 
not contradict the vnuniM fn aSwjt while it was yet dark John, dre apolo- 
gists did not scrujile to translate the words rei i}Aibv Xry oriimo 

s^\ the dontiadiction between Matthew and tbe r^it, when die fonner 
appears to say that die women saw the stone rdled awqr by the aagd» ammed 
to oe more easy of idodon, not . indeed by supposing with MichaeliSt^ thtt 
mi tteb (and kkdi/j denotes a reennenee to a pcevtow event; and that 
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ivMHiiXm has the signification of a'plup^ect (an expedient which has been 
justly combated by modem criticism in opposition to Lessing; who was 
inclined to admit it) but by understanding the v. i to express a yet 
unfinished progress of the women towards the grave, in which case the K<d 
ISoif and what follows may, in accordance with its proper meanings relate 
something that happened after the departure of the women firom their home, 
but before their arrival at the grave.^ In relation to the number and the 
visit of the women, it was in die first place urged that even according to 
John, although he mentions only Mary Magdalene by name, — several women 
must have accompanied her to the grave, since he makes her say after her 
return to the two disciples : we know not where they have laid him ; ^ a 
plural, which certainly intimates the presence of other but unspecified persons, 
with whom Mary Magdalene^ whether at the grave itself or on her return, had 
conversed on the subject before she came to the Apostles. Thus, it is said, 
Mary Magdalene went to the grave with the other women, more or fewer of 
whom are mentioned by the other Evangelists. As however she returned 
without having, like the other women, seen an angel, it is supposed that she 
ran back alone as soon as she saw the stone rolled away : which is accounted 
for by her impetuous temperament, she having been formerly a demoniac.^ 
While she hastened back to the city, the other women saw the appearances 
of which the synoptists speak. — To all it is maintained, the angels appeared 
within the grave ; for the statement in Matthew that one sat outside on the 
stone, is only a pluperfect : when the women came he had already withdrawn 
into the sepulclire, and accordingly, after their conversation with him, the 
women are described as departing from the sepulchre^ i(eKffov<rai cic tov 
fjLvijfjLtiov (v. 8) : * in which observation it is only overlooked that between the 
first«.ddr^ss of the angel and the above expression, there stands his invitation to 
the women to come with him into the grave and see the place where Jesus had 
lain. In relation to the difference that according to the two first Evangelists 
the women see only one angel, according to the third, two, even Calvin resorts 
to the miserable expedient of supposing a synecdoche, namely that all the 
Evangelists certainly knew of two angels, but Matthew and Mark mention 
only the one who acted as speaker. Others make different women see 
different appearances : some, of whom Matthew and Mark speak, seeing only 
one angel ; the others, to whom Luke refers, and who came earlier or perhaps 
later than the above, seeing two ; but Luke makes the same two Maries 
who, according to his predecessors, had seen only one angel, narrate to the 
Apostles an appearance of two angels. It is also said that the women returned 
in separate groups, so that Jesus ihight meet those of whom Matthew speaks 
without being seen by those of Luke; and though those of Mark at first tell 
no one from fear, the rest, and they themselves afterwards, might communi- 
cate what they had seen to the disciples.^^ — On hearing the report brought 
by several women, Peter, according to Luke, straightway goes to the grave, 

» Scbneckenbarger, tiber den Urspr. des ersten kanon. Evang., s. 'fiz f. Com^ tlte 
Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist in Lessing^s viertem Beitrag, s. 47a ff. On the other hand, 
Lessing’s Duplik, Werkc, Donaufisch. Ausg. 6. Thl. s. 3^ f. 

* De Wette, in loc. 

^ Michaelis, a 1^ ff« 

« Faulus, exeg. Handb 3, b, s. 825. 

»» Michaelis, s. wfi^dsus stumbled at this difference respecting the number of the 
ahaela and Oiigen replied that the Evai^lists mean diffment angels : Matthew and Mark 
the one who had n^led away the stone, Luke and John those who were commissioned to 
give information to the women, e. Ceis.'v, 5^. 

** Paelus, in loc. Matth. 
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finite it empty and tarns away wondering. But according to the hypothesis 
which we are now detailing, Mary Magdalene had run l^k a considerable 
time before foe other women, and had brought with her to foe grave Peter 
and John. Thus Peter, first on hearing the imperfect intelligence of Mary 
Magdalene that the grave was empty, must have gone thither with John ; and 
subsequently, on the account of the angelic appearance brought by the other 
women, he must have gone a second time alone : in which case it would be 
particularly surprising that while his companion arrived at a belief in^ the 
resurrection of Jesus on the very first visit, be himself had not attained 
further than wonder even on the second. Besides, as the Fragmentist has 
already ably shown, the narrative in the third gospel of the visit of Peter 
alone, and that in the fourth of the visit of Peter and John, are so strikingly 
similar even in words, that the majority of commentators regard them as 
referring to a single visit, Luke having only omitted to notice the companiou 
of Peter : in support of which opinion they can appeal to Luke xxiv. 24. 
But if the visit of the two Apostles, occasioned by the return of Mary 
Magdalene, be one and the same with that occasioned by the return of the 
other women, then* the return of the women is also not a double one ; if 
however they returned in company with each other, we have a contradiction. 
After the two Apostles are returned without having seen an angel, Mary, who 
remains behind, as she looks into the grave, all at once sees two. What a 
strange playing at hide and seek must there have been on the part of the 
angels, according to the harmonistic combination of these narratives t First 
only one shows himself to one group of women, to another group two show 
themselves; both forthwith conceal themselves firom the disciples; but after 
their departure both again become visible. To remove these intermissions 
Paulus has placed the appearance presented to Mary Magdalene before Hhe 
arrival of the two disciples : but oy this violent transposition of the order 
chosen by the narrator, he has only confessed the impossibility of thus 
incorporating the various Evangelists with each other. Hereupon, as Mary 
Magdalene raises herself from looking into the grave and turns round, she 
sees Jesus standing behind her. According to Matthew, Jesus appe^ed to 
Maiy Magdalene and the other Mary, when they had already set out on their 
way to the city, consequently when they were at some distance from the 
grave. Thus Jesus would have first appeared to Mary Magdalene alone, 
close to the graven and a second time when she was on her way from thence, 
in foe company of another woman. In order to avoid the want of purpose 
attaching to the repetition of an[appearanceiof Jesus after so short an interval, 
commentators have here called in the above supposition, that Mary Magda- 
lene had previously separated herself from tlie women of whom Matthew 
speaks : but in that case, since Matthew has besides Mary Magdalene only 
the other Maiy, it would have been only one woman to whom Jesus appeared 
on foe way from foe grave : whereas Matthew throughout speaks of several 

^ I sutnoin the ufile sketdiied by the Fragmentist (at safK s. 477 fi) 
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To escape from this restless running to and fro of die disciples and the 
women, this phantasmagoric appearance, disappearance, and reappearance of 
the angels, and the useless repetition of the appearances of Jesus before the 
same person^ which result from this harmonistic method, we must consider 
each Evangelist by himself ; we then obtain from each a quiet picture with 
simple dignified features } one visit of the women to the grave, or according 
to John, two; one angelic appearance; one appearance of Jesus, according to 
John and Matthew ; and one visit to the grave by one or two of the disciples, 
according to Luke and John. 

But with the above difficulties of the harmonistic method of incorporation 
as to the substance, there is associated a difficulty as to form, in the question, 
how comes it, under the presuppositions of this mode of viewing the gospels, 
that from the entire series of occurrences, each narrator has selected a sepa- 
rate portion for himself,— that of the many visits and appearances not one 
Evangelist relates all, and scarcely one the same as his neighbour, but for the 
most part each has chosen only one for representation, and each again a 
different one ? The most plausible answer to this question has been given by 
Griesbach in a special treatise on this subject He supposes that each 
Evangelist recounts the resurrection of Jesus in the manner in which it first, 
became known to him: John received the first information from Mary 
Magdalene, and hence he narrates only what he learned from her; to 
Matthew (for without doubt the disciples, as strangers visiting the feast, 
resided in different quarters of the city), the first news was communicated by 
those women to whom Jesus himself appeared on their way from the grave, 
and hence he relates only what these had experienced. But here this explan- 
ation already founders on the facts, that in Matthew, of the women who 
see^csus on their way homeward, Mary Magdalene is one ; and that in John, 
Mary Magdalene, after her second visit to the grave, in which Jesus 
appeared to her, no longer went to John and Peter alone, but to the disciples 
in general, and communicated to them the appearance she had seen and the 
commission she had received : so that Matthew in any case must also have 
known of the appearance of Jesus to Mary M^dalene.^® Further, when, 
according to this hypothesis, Mark narrates the history of the resurrection as 
he had learned it in the house of his mother who lived in Jerusalem (Acts 
xii. 12) ; Luke, as he had received it from Joanna, whom he alone mentions : 
we cannot but wonder at the tenacity with which, according to this, each 
must have clung to the narrative which he had happened first to receive, 
since the resurrection of Jesus must have been the subject of all others on 
which there was the most lively interchange of narratives among his adherents, 
so that the ideas concerning the first tidings of the event must have found 
their level. To remove these difficulties, Griesbach has further supposed, 
that the disciples had it in their intention to compare the discordant accounts 
of the women and reduce them to order; when, however, the resuscitated 
Jesus himself appeared in the midst of them, they neglected this, because 
they now no longer founded their faith on the assertions of the women, but 
on the appearances which they had themselves witnessed : but the more the 
information of the women fell into the background, the less conceivable is it, 
how in the sequel each could so obstinately cling to what this or that woman 
* had chanced first to cftmmunicate to him. 

If then the plan of incorporation will not lead to die desired end,^® we 
Progr. de frntibus, unde Evaimhstse suss de resiinecticiiie Domini namtioaes 
haaserint. Opusc. assd* ed. Oabler, Vol. 2,,p. 241 ff. 
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must tiy iJiat of selectioo, and inquire whether we must not adhere to one of 
the four accounts, as pre-eminently apostolic, and by this rectify the others ; 
in which inquiry here as elsewhere, from the essential equality of the external 
evidence, only the internal character of the separate nanatives can decide. 

From the number of those accounts concerning the first intelligence of the 
resurrection of Jesus which have any claim to the rank of autoptical testi* 
monies, modern criticism has excluded that of the first gospel and isre 
cannot, as in other instances, complain of this disfavour as an injustice. For 
in many respects the narrative of the first gospel here betrays itself to have 
been carried a step farther in traditional development than that of the other 
gospels. First, that the miraculous opening of the grave is seen by the 
women — if indeed Matthew intends to say this — could scarcely, had it really 
been the case, have been so entirely lo.st from remembrance as it is ui 
the other Evangelists, but might very well be formed gradually in tradition ; 
further, that the rolling away of the stone was effected by the angel, evi- 
dently rests only on the combination of one who did not know any better 
means of answering the question, how the great stone was removed from 
the grave, and the guards taken out of the way, than to use for both purposes 
the angel presented to him in the current narratives of the appearance 
witnessed by the women ; to which he added the earthquake as a further 
ennbellishment of the scene. But besides this, there is in the narrative 
of Matthew yet another trait, which has anything but an historical aspect. 
After the angel has already announced the resurrection of Jesus to the 
women, and charged them to deliver to the disciples the message that they 
should go into Galilee, where they would see the risen one; Jesus himself 
meets them and repeats the message which they are to deliver to the 
disciples. This is a singular superfluity. Jesus had nothing to add to fhe 
purport of the message which the angel had given to the women ; hence 
he could only wish to confirm it and render it more authentic. But to the 
women it needed no further confirmation, for they were already filled with 
gnaf jcy by the tidings of the angel, and thus were believing ; while for 
the disciples even that confirmation did not suffice, for they remained in- 
credulous even to the account of those who assured them that they had 
seen Jesus, until they had seen him themselves. Thus it appears that 
two different narrations, as to the first news of the resurrection, have here 
become entangled with each other ; the one representing angels, the other 
Jesus himself, as the medium by which the women were informed of the 
event and sent with a message to the disciples the latter evidently the 
later tradition. 

The pre-eminence in originality denied to the narrative of Matthew, is here 
as elsewhere awarded to that of John. Traits so characteristic, says Liicke, 
aa that on the visit to the grave the otfur disdpk went faster than Peter and 
came to the spot before him, attest the authenticity of the gospel even to the 
most sceptical But the matter has yet another aspect It has been already 
remarked, at an earlier point of our inquiry, that this particular belongs to 
the effort, which the fourth gospel exhibits in a peculiar manner, to place 
John above Pctcr.^® We may now discuss the point with more particularity^ 
by comparing the account in Luke already mentioned of the visit of Peler 
to the grave, with the account in the fourth gospd oP the visit of the two 
disciples. to Luke (xxiv. Peter runs to the grave : according 

to John (xk; 3 ffi), Peter and the fiivomriie disciple go together, bnt so that 
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the lattar runs faster^ and comes first to the grave. In the third gospel^ 
Peter stoops down, looks into the sepulchre, and sees the linen clothes : in 
^e foarthi John does this, and sees the same. In the third gospel, nothing 
is said of an entering into the grave : but the fourth makes Peter enter firs^ 
and look more closely at the linen clothes, then John also, and the latter 
with the result tlwt he begins to believe in the resurrection of Jesus.^® That 
in these two narratives we have one and the same incident, has been above^ 
shown probable from their similarity even in the expressions. Thus the Only 
question is : which is the original narrative, the one nearest to the fact? If 
that of John : then must his name have been gradually lost out of the narra- 
tive in the course of tradition, and the visit to the grave ascribed to Peter 
only ; which, since the importance of Peter threw all others into the shade, 
is easily conceivable. We might rest contented with this conclusion, regarding 
these two parallel narratives by themselves : but in connexion with the whole 
suspicious position which the fourth gospel assigns to John in relation to^ 
Peter, the contrary relation of the two narratives must here again be held the 
inore probable. As in the entrance into the high |)riest’s palace, so in the 
visit to the grave of Jesus, only in the fourth gospel is John given as a com- 
panion to Peter ; as in the former case it is he who gains an entrance for 
Peter, so in the latter he runs before him and casts the first glance into the 
grave, a circumstance which is repeatedly mentioned. That afterwards Peter 
is the first to enter inm the grave, is only an apparent advantage, which is 
allowed him out of deference to the common idea of his position : for after 
him John also enters, and with a result of which Peter could not boast, 
namely, that he believed in the resurrection of Jesus, and thus was the first 
who attained to that degree of faith. From this effort to make John the^ 
first-born among the believers in the resurrection of Jesus may also be ex- 
plained the divergency, that according to die narrative of the fourth gospel 
alone, Mary Magdalene hastens back to the two disciples before she has yet 
seen an angel. For had she beforehand witnessed an angelic appearance, 
which she would not any more than the women in Matthew have mistrusted,, 
she would have been the first believer, and would have won the precedence 
of John in this respect ; but this is avoided by representing her as coming to 
the two disciples immediately after perceiving the emptiness of the grave, and 
under the disquietude excited in her by this circumstance. This presupposi- 
tion serves also to explain why the fourth gospel makes the woman returning 
from the grave go, not to the disciples in general, but only to Peter and 
John. As, namely, the intelligence which, according to the original narrar 
tivc, was brought to all the disciples, occasioned, according to Luke, only 
Peter to go to the grave, and as moreover, according to Mark (v. 7), the* 
message of the women was destined more especially for Peter : the idea might 
easily be formed, that the news came to this disciple alone, with whom the* 
object of the fourth Evangelist would then require that he should associate 
John. Only after the two disciples had come to the grave, and his John had 
attained faith, could the author of the fourth gospel introduce the appearances 
of the angel and of Jesus himself, which were said to have been granted tO' 
the women. That instead of these collectively he names only Mary Magda- 
lene— although as hsMf been earlier remarked, he xx. a presupposes at least a 
subsequent meeting between her and other women — ^this might certainly, 
under other circumstances, be regarded as the origin^ representation, whence 
the synoptical one arose by a process of generalization : but it might just as 
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be tbe ceie that the other women, being IcM known, were eclipsed b7 
Hiuy Magdalene. The description of die scene between her and Jesin^with 
die non>recognition of him at the first moment, etc., certainly does honour to 
the ingenuity and pathos of the author;*" but here also there is an unhis* 
torical supemuity similar to that in Matthew. For here the angels have not, 
as in the other Evangelists, to announce the resurrection to Mary Magdalene, 
and to m^e a disclosure to her ; but they merely ask her, Wky th<m t 
whereupon she complains to them of the disappearance of the body of Jesus, 
but, without waiting for any further explanation, turns round and seM Jesus 
standing. Thus as in Matthew the appearance of Jesus, since it is not 
represented as the principal and effective one, is a superfluous addition to 
that of the angel : so here the angelic appearance is an idle, ostmitadous 
introduction to the appearance of Jesua 

If we turn to the third account, that of Mark, to ascertain whether he may 
not perhaps be the nearest to the fact : we find it so incoherent, and composed 
of materials so little . capable of being fitted together, that such a relation u 
not to be thought of; After it has been already narrated that early in the 
morning of the day succeeding the Sabbath the women came to the grave of 
Jesus, and were informed by an angel of his resurrection, but out of fear said 
nothing to any one of the appearance which they had seen (xvL j-8) : at v. 9, 
as if nothing had previously been smd either of the resurrection or of the 
time at which it happened, the narrator proceeds : Now when Jesus was risen 
early the first day of the week, he appeared first to Maty Magdalene, out of 
whom he had cast seven devils, iaaorat Si npul nptinf aafi^tun hjtam) Tp&rw 
"Uapiq. T§ MaySoAi^vp. This statement also does not suit the foregoing 
narrative, because this is not formed on the supposidon of an_ appearance 
spedally intended for Mary Magdalene : on the contrary, as she is said to be 
informed by an angel of the resurrecdon of Jesus, t<%ether with two odier 
women, Jesus could not have appeared to her beforehand ; while afterwards, 
on her way to the city, she was in company with the other women, whmi, ac- 
cording to Matthew, they were all actually met by Jesus. Whether on this 
account we are to regard the end of the gospel of Mark, firom v. 9, as a later 
addidon,*^ is indeed doubtful, from the want of decisive critical grounds, and 
sdU more from the abruptness of the conclusion hfiofiowro yiifi,/or th^ were 
tjraid, which the gospel would then present : but in any case we have here a 
nairadve which the author, without any clear idea of the state of the fact and 
the succession of the events, hastily compiled out of the heterogeneous dements 
of the cunent legend, which he knew not how to manage. 

In the nairadve of Luke there would be no special difficulty : but it has a 
^pkious element in common with the others, namely, the angelic appearance, 
arid moreover, in a twofold form. What had the angds to do in this scene ? 
Matthew tells us : to roll away the stone from the grave ; on which it has 
already been remarked by Celsus, that according to the orthodox presupposi- 
tion, the Son God could find no such ud necessary for this purpose: ** 
he might indeed find it suitable and becoming. In Mark and Luke die angds 
appear more as having to impart inform^ion and commissions to the wmnen : 
but as, according to Matthew and John, Jesus himse^ a{^>eared imnied i at el y 
after, and repeated those commissions, the ddivety of them by ar^tds was 
superfluous. Hmux, nothing remain but to say the angels bcwnigM fo ^ 
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embdlishment of the peat scene, as celestial attendants who had to open to 
the Messiah the door by which he meant to issue forth ; as a guard of honour 
on the spot from which the once dead had just departed with recovered life. 
But here occurs the question : does this species of pomp exist in the real court 
of God, or only in the childish conception formed of it by antiquity? 

Hence commentators have labour^ in various ways to transform 4he angels 
in the history of the resurrection into natural appearances. Setting out from 
the account of the first gospel in which the angel is said to have a form or 
coiihtenance like lightningy iSia dtrrpavriy and to effect the rolling away of the 
stone and the prostration of the guards, while an earthquake is connected 
with his appearance : it no longer lay far out of the way to think of a flash of 
lightning, which struck the stone with force sufficient to shatter it, and cast 
the guards to the earth ; or of an earthquake which, accompanied by flames 
bursting out of the ground, produced ^e same effect ; in which case the 
flames and the overwhelming force of the phenomenon were taken by the 
watching soldiers for an angel.^ But partly the circumstance that the angel 
seated himself on the stone after it had been rolled away, partly, and still more 
decidedly, the statement that he spoke to the women, renders this hypothesis 
insufficient. Hence an effort has been made to complete it by the supposition 
that the sublime thought, Jesus is risen ! which on the discovery that the 
grave was empty began to arise in the women and gradually to subdue their 
flrst doubts, was ascribed by them, after the oriental mode of thought and 
language, to an angel.^^ But how comes it that in all the gospels the angels 
are represented as clothed in white, shining garments ? Is that too an oriental 
figure of speech? The oriental may indeed describe a good thought which 
occurs to him as being whispered to him by an angel : but to depict the cloth« 
ing 9.nd aspect of this angel, passes the bounds of the merely figurative even 
among orientals. In the description of the flrst gospel the supposed lightning 
might be called to aid, in the conjecture that the effect thereby produced on the 
senses of the women was ascribed by them to an angel, which, with reference to 
that lightning, they depicted as one clothed in shining garments. But, according 
to the other Evangelists, the rolling away of the stone, ex hypothesi by the light- 
ning, was not seen by the women ; on the contr^, when they went or looked 
into the grave, the white forms appeared to them in a perfectly tranquil position. 
According to this, it must have been something within the grave which sug- 
gested to them the idea of white-robed angels. Now in the grave, according 
to Luke and John, there lay the white linen clothes in which the body of Jesus 
had been wrapt : these, which werai recognized simply as such by the more 
com|K)sed and courageous men, might, it is said, by timid and excited women, 
in the dark grave and by the deceptive morning twilight, be easily mistaken 
for angels.^^ But how should the women, who must have expected to find in 
the grave a corpse enveloped in white, be prompted by the sight of these 
clothes to a thought so strange, and which then lay so remote from their anti- 
cipations, as that they might be an angel who would announce to them the 
resurrection of their deceased ms^ster? It has been thought in another 
quarter quite sup^uous here to advance so many ingenious conjectures as to 
what the angels may have been, since, among the four narratives, two ex- 
pressly tell us what they were : namely, natural men, Mark calling his angel 
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« jmng man, vwoswkov, Luke his two angels, two men, S^Spa^ Svo.^ Whom 
dien are we to suppose these men to have been ? Here again the door is 
opened for the supposition of secret colleagues of Jesus^ who must have been 
tinknown even to the two^ disciples : — these men seen at the grave may have 
heen the same who met him in the so-called Transfiguration, perhaps Essenes, 
white being worn by this sect,— or whatever else of the like conjectures the 
antiquated pragmatism of a Bahrdt or Venturini has to ofier. Or will it 
father be chosen to suppose a purely accidental meeting? or, lastly, with 
Paulus, to leave the matter in an obscurity, from the midst of which, ^ soon 
as it is endeavoured to clear it up by definite thoughts, the two forms of the 
secret colleagues invariably present themselves ? A correct discernment will 
here also rather recognize the forms of the Jewish popular conception, by 
which the primitive Christian tradition held it necessaiy to glorify the resur* 
rection of its Messiah : a recognition, which at once solves in the most simple 
manner the differences in the number and modes of appearance of those 
celestial beings.’^ 

Herewith, however, it is at the same time acknowledged that we can suc- 
ceed no better with the plan of selection than with that of incorporation ; but 
must rather confess, that in all the evangelical accounts of these first tidings 
of the resurrection, we have before us nothing more than traditional reports.^^ 


§ 

APVEARaNCES OF THS RISEN JESUS IN GAULBB AND IN JUDBA, INCLUDING 
THOSE MENTIONED BY PAUL AND BY APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS. 

The most important of all the differences in the history of the resurrection 
turns upon the question, what locality did Jesus design to be the chief theatre 
of his appearances after the resurrection ? The two first gospels make Jesus, 
before his death, when retiring to the Mount of Olives, utter this promise to 
his disciples : After I am risen again I will go before you into Galilee (Matt. 
txvL 33 ; Mark xiv. 38) ; the same assurance is given to the women by the 
angels on the morning of the resurrection, with the addition ; there shall ye see 
him (Matt xxviiL 7 ; Mark xvl 7); and in Matthew, besides all this, Jesus in 
his own person commissions the women to say to the disciples : that they go into 
Galilee, and there shall they see me (xxviil 10). In Matthew the journey of the 
disciples into Galilee, with the appearance of Jesus which they there witnessed 
(the only one to the disciples recorded by Uiis Evangelist), is actually narrated 
In the sequel. Mark, after describing the amazement into which tixe women 
were thrown by the angelic appearance, breaks off in the enigmatical manner 
4slready mentioned, and appends some appearances of Jesus, which,— as the 
first happens immediately after the resurrection, and therefore necessarily in 
Jerusalem, mid no change of place is mentioned before the succeeding ones, 
while the earlier direction to go into Galilee is lost sight of, — must all be re* 
garded as appearances in and around Jerusalem. John knows nothing of a 
direction to the disciples to go into Gamee, and makes Jesus show himself to 
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Ute disciples on the evening of the dsjr of tesurrectimi, and ftgain eight days 
after, in Jerusalem; tlm concluding chapter, however, idiich forms an appen- 
dix to his gospel, describes an appearance by the Sea of Galilee. In Luke, on 
the other hand, not only is there no trace of an appearance in Galilee, Jeru- 
salem with its mivirons being made the sole theatre of the appearances of 
Christ i<^ich this gospel relates ; but there is also put into the mouth of Jesus 
wh^, on the evening after the resurrection, he appears to die assembled 
discifdes in Jerusalem, the injunction : tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem (in the 
Acts i.<4, more definitely expressed by the negative, that they should not depart 
from ferusaUm), until ye be endued with power from on high (xxiv. 49). Here 
two questions inevitably arise : ist^ how can Jesus have directed the disciples 
to journey into Galilee, and yet at the same time have commanded them to re- 
main in Jerusalem untQ Pentecost 7 and sndly, how could he refer them to a 
promised appearance in Galilee, when he had the intention of showing himself 
to them that very day in and near Jerusalem 7 

The first contradiction which presents itself more immediately between 
Matthew and Luke, has by no one been more pointedly exhibited than by the 
Wolfenbfittel Fragmentist. he writes, it be true, as Luke says, that Jesus 
appeared to his disciples in Jerusalem on the day of his resurrection, and 
commanded them to remain there, and not to depart thence until Pentecost : 
then is it fiilse that he commanded them within the same ^riod to journey 
into Galilee, that he might appear to them there, and vice versfi.* The 
harmonists indeed affected to regard this objection as unimportant, and only 
remarked briefly, that the injunction to remain in a city was not equivalent to 
an arrest, and did not exclude walks and excursions in the neighbourhood ; 
and that Jesus merely forbade the removal of residence from Jerusalem, and 
the going out into all the world to preach the gospel, before the given term 
should arrive.* But the journey from Jerusalem to Galilee is not a mere 
wadk, but the longest expedition which the Jew could make within the limits 
of his own country ; as little was it an excursion for the apostles, but rather a 
return to their home : while what Jesus intended to prohibit to the disciples 
in that injunction cannot have been the going out into all the world to preach 
the gospel, since they would have no impulse to do this before die outpouring 
of the Spirit; nor can it have been the removal of residence from Jerusalem, 
since they were there only as strangers visiting at the feast : rather Jesus must 
have meant to deter them from that very journey which it was the most natural 
for them to take, i.e. from the return tv their native province Galilee, after the 
expiration of the feast days. Besides this — and even Michaelis confesses him- 
sdf obliged to wonder here — ^if Luke does not mean by that prohibition cd 
Jesus to exclude the journey into Galilee, why is it that he alludes to this 
by no single word? and in like manner, if Matthew knew that his direction 
to go into Galilee was consistent with the command to remain in the 
metropolis, why has he omitted the latter, together with the appearances in 
Jerusalem? This is certainly a plain proof that the accounts of the two 
Evangelists are based on a different idea as to the theatre on which the risen 
Jesus appeared. 

In this exigency of having to recondle two contradict(Hy commands given 
on the same day, the comparison with the Acts presented a welcome help by 
indicating a distinction of the rimes. Hoe, namely, the rrommand of Jesus 
that the disciples should not leave Jerusalem is placed in his last appearance^ 
issHCj ^ys after Ae resurrection, and immediately before the ascension 3 at 

^ In ling’s Beitriigen> ut sup. s. 485. ^ 
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the dose <d the gospd of Luke it is likevise in the last iatayiew, tmmMtSag 
in the ascension, that the above command is g;iva>. Nosr thon^ from tbA 
summiaiy representation of the gospel taken by itself it most be believed that 
all occurred on the very day of the resurrection : vre nevalhelesB 8e<^ it is 
said, from the history of the Acts by the same author, that between v. 43 and 
44 in the last chapter of his gospel we must interpose the forty days the 
resurrection to the ascension. Herewith, then, the apparent contradiction 
between these two commands vanishes : for one who in the first instance in- 
deed enjoins a journey into Galilee, may very well forty days later, after this 
jourttey has been made, and die pardes are once more in the metropolis, 
now forbid any further removal from thence.” But as the dread of admitting 
a ccmtradiction between different New Testament authors is no ground for 
departing from the natural interpretation of their expressions : so neither can 
this be justified by the apprehension that the same author may in different 
writings contradict himself; since if the one were written somewhat later than 
the other, the author may in the interim have been on many points otherwise 
informed, than when he composed his first work. That this was actually the 
case with Luke in relation to that part of the life of Jesus which followed his 
resurrection, we shall have reason to be convinced when we come to the his- 
tory of the ascension : and this condusion removes all ground for interpoting 
nearly five weeks between the v. 43, and dirt v. 44, in defiance of 

their obviously immediate connexion ; at the same time^ however, it does away 
with the possibility of reconciling the opposite commands of Jesus in Matthew 
and Luke by a distinction of times. 

Meanwhile, even admitting that this contradiction might be^ in some way 
or other removed, still, even without that express command which Luke njen- 
tions, the mere facts as narrated by him and his predecessor and successor, 
remain irreconcilable with the injunction which Jesus gives to the disciples 
in Matthew. For, asks the Fra^entist, if the disciples collectively twice saw 
him, spoke with him, touched him, and ate with him, in Jerusalem ; how can 
it be that they must have had to take the long journey into Galilee in order 
to see him?* The harmonists, it is true, boldly reply: when Jesus causes 
his disciples to be told that they will see him in Galilee, it is ^ no means 
said that they will see him nowhere else, still less that they will not see him in 
Jerusalem.” But, the Fragmentist might rejoin, after his manner : as Uttle as 
one who says to me, go to Rome, there you shall see the Pope, can mean 
that the Pope will indeed first come 'through my present place of residence, 
so as to be seen by me here, but afterwards I must yet go to Rome, in order 
to see him again there : so little would the angel in Matthew and Mark, if he 
had had any anticipation of the appearance in Jerusalem on the very same 
day, have said to the disciples : go into Galilee, there will Jesus drow himself 
to yon; but rather: be comforted, you shall yet see him here in Jerusalem 
before evening: Wherefore the reference to the more remote event, when there 
was one of the same kind close at hand ? wherefore an appointment by mhans of 
the women, for the disciples to meet JesUs in Galilee, if the latter foresaw that 
he should on the same day personally speak with the disciples ? With reason 
does the latest criticism insist on what L^sini had previously urged ; * namdy," 
that no rational person would make an appointment with his me^s thro:^ 
a third party tot a joyful reunion at a distant plac^ if he were certain of seeing 

* SdUdeitnuKher, ttber den Lakes, s. 399 f. ; Peahu, s . 910. 

* Tit'inp. s. 48$. , 

. * Qid«gba#t, Vgrlesiin^ iibw HenaseBealSk dies K, T., mtt Anwenduag die Lewens 
Vod Mfftfeuhaagsgeschiidde CfadsU, heiamgegieMn vm Steiner, s. 314. 
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tbtm fepeat^ly on the same day in their present locality.^ If thus the angel 
imd Jesp himself, when they in the morning by means of the women directed 
Ae dimples to go into Galilee, cannot yet have known that he would show him- 
self to them on the evening of the same day in and near Jerusalem : be must 
in tlm morning have still held the intention of going immediately into Galilee, 
but in the course of the day have embraced another purpose. According to 
I^aulus,^ an indication of such an original intention is found in Luke, in the 
travelling of Jesus towards Emmaus, which lay in the direction of Galilee ; 
while the reason for the alteration of plan is supposed by the same expositor, 
with whom in this instance Olshausen agrees/ to have teen the belief of the 
disciples, as more particularly manifested to Jesus on occasion of the journey 
to Emmaus. How so erroneous a calculation on the part of Jesus can con- 
sist with the orthodox view of his person, is Olshausen’s care ; but even 
regarding him in a purely human character, there appears no sufficient reason 
for such a change of mind. Especially after Jesus had been recognised by 
the two disciples going to Emmaus, he might be certain that the testimony of 
the men would so accredit the assertion of the women, as to lead the dis- 
ciples with at least a glimmering ray of faith and hope into Galilee. But in 
general, if a change of mind and a diversity of plan in Jesus before and after 
that change, really existed : why does no one Evangelist take any notice of 
such a retractation ? Why does Luke speak as if he knew nothing of the 
original plan ; Matthew, as if he knew nothing of a subsequent alteration ; 
John, as if the principal theatre of the appearances of the risen Jesus had 
bten Jerusalem, and he had only by way of supplement at length showed 
himself in Galilee? Lastly, why does Mark speak so as to make it evident 
that, having gathered the original direction to go into Galilee from Matthew, 
and the succeeding appearances in Jerusalem and its environs from Luke or 
elsewhere^ he was unable, nor did he even make the attempt, in any way to 
reconcile them ; but placed them together as he found them, rough hewn and 
contradictoxy. 

According to this we must agree with the latest criticism of the gospel of 
Matthew, in adcnowledging the contradiction between it and the rest in rela- 
tion to the locality of the appearances of Jesus after the resurrection : but, it 
must be asked, can we also approve the verdict of this criticism when it at 
once renounces the representation of the first gospel in favour of that of the 
other Evangelists.^^ If, setting aside aU presuppositions as to the apostolic 
origin of this or that gospel, we puf the question : which of the two divergent 
accounts is the best adapted to be regarded as a traditional modification and* 
development of die other? we can here refer, not merely to the general 
nature of the accounts, but also to a single point at which the two touch each 
other in a characteristic manner. This is the address of the angel to the 
women, in which according to all the synoptists Galilee is mentioned, but in 
a difierent way. In Matthew the angel, as has been already noticed, says of 
Jesus : ^ goetA before yim into Galike^—lo^ I have told you (xxviii 7 ), wpodyei 
civ VdktXaiw—tSov etnov hyZv, In Mark he says the same, except 
that instead of the latter addition, by which in Matthew the angel seeks to 
impress his own words on the women, has the expression : as he said unto 
fOU^ icaOite cTwcv vfuv, with which he refers to the earlier prediction of Jesus 
concerning this circumstance. If we first compare these two representations ! 
the confirmatpiy I have told you^ might easily appear superfluous 

r Sdinedcenbaxge^ Uber den Vrspr. des enitea kanen. Evang., s. 17 f. \ 
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tnd w^pttoiT; whiie on the other hand the reii|i||}oe th the etrlier {wedi 
tkm of Jesus' l>7 h* saui, tSm, might seem more Rjpiptopriate^ and <n thht 
the conjecture might be founded that perhaps Mark hie b«ee the fioirect and 
original phrase, Matthew a variation not unaccomi»nied by a misunderstand 
ing.** But if we include the account of Luke in the compariaou, we find bete^ 
as in Mark, the words : remtmbtr km h* spake unto you taken he was yet in 
QedUee^ /M'ljadqrc, Ac HkSkofam ifuo {rt Av cv rp TaXtW^ a refisrcnee to ail 
earlier prediction of Jeso^ not however referring to Galilee, but deUvee^ in 
Ckdilee. Here the question occurs : is it more probable that Galilee^; firom 
being the designation of the locality in which the prophecy of the resurrection 
was uttered, should at a later period be erroneously , converted into a desk- 
nation of the locality where the risen one would appear ; or the contrary ? In 
order to decide this, we must ascertain in which of the two positions the men- 
rion of Galilee is the more intrinsically suited to the context. Now that on 
riie announcement of the resurrection it was an important point whether and 
where the risen Jesus was to be seen, is self-evident; it was of less moment, 
in referring to an earlier prediction, to specify where this prediction was 
uttered. Hence from this comparison of the passages it might already be 
held more probable that it was originally said, the angels directed the dis- 
ciples to go into Galilee, there to see the risen one (Matt.) ; but afterward^ 
when the narratives of the appearances of Jesus in Judea had gr^ually sup- 
planted those in Galilee, a different turn was given to the mention of Galilee 
in the address of the angel, so as to make it imply that already in Galilee 
Jesus had predicted his resurrection (Luke) ; whereupon hfaric appears to 
have taken a middle course, since he with Luke refers the *tvw (changed into 
ctrtv) to Jep^ but with Matthew retains Galilee as the theatre, not of/the 
earlier prediction of Jesus, but of the coming appearance. 

If we next take into consideration the general character of the two nar- 
ratives imd the nature of the case, there exist the same objections to the 
supposition that Jesus afta his resurrection appeared several times to bis 
disciples in and near Jerusalern, but that the remembrance of this fact was 
lost, and the same arguments in favour of the opposite supposition, as we 
have respectively applied to the analogous alternatives in relation to the 
various journeys to the feasts and Judaean residences of Jesus. *• That the 
appearance of the risen Jesus in Jerusalem should undesigne^y, that is, by 
a tot^ obliteration of them from the minds of individuals, have sunk into 
oblivion in Galilee, where according’ to t^ presupposition the tradition of 
Matthew was formed, is difficult to conceive, both from the pre-eminent im- 
pntance (ff these appearances, which, as for example those before the assem- 
Died eleven and before Thomas^ involved the surest attestations the reality 
of his resurrection, and also from the organizing influence of the community 
in Jerusalem ; while that the Judaean appearances of Jesus were indeed known 
in Galilee, but intentionally suppressed by the author of the first gospel, in 
order to preserve the honour for his province alone, would presu|^)Ose an 
exdusivism, an opposition of the Galilean Christians to the church at Jerusa- 
lem, of which we have not the slightest historical trace. T1|e other contrary 
possibility, that perhaps cuiginally only Galilean a{^>earances of the risnn 
J^s wCTe known, but that tradition gradually added appearances in Judw 
and Jerusalem, and tiiat at length these completely suf^nted the former, 
m^on many ipounds be heightened into a pcobabiUty, S%st, as respects 


scc^t rrS f., {« oi opinion that itoree ym 
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th<» time» tidings of the resurrection of Jesus were the more striking^ 
emre immediately his appearances followed on his buiial and i’esurrection : if 
however he first appeared in Galileef sqch an immediate sequence of the 
events could not eaist ; farther, it was a natural idea that the resurrection of 
Jesus must have been attested by appearances in the place where be died 
lastly, the objection that Jesus after his pretended resunectipn only appeared 
to bis own friends, and in a corner of Galiles^ was in some degree repelled 
when it could be alleged that on the contrary, he walked as one arisen from 
the dead in the metropolis, in the midst of his furious enemies, though 
indeed be was neither to be taken nor seen by them. But when once several 
appearances of Jesus were laid in Judea and Jerusalem, the appearances in. 
Galilee lost their importsuice, and might thenceforth either be appended in a 
subordinate position, as in the fourth gospel, or even be entirely overlooked, 
as in the third. This result, drawn from the possible mode of legendary 
mation, not being opposed, as in the inquiry concerning the theatre of the 
ministry V the living Jesus, by a contrary one drawn from the circumstances 
and designs of Jesus : we may, in contradiction to the criticism of the day, 
decide in favour of the first gospel, whose account of the appearance of the 
risen Jesus recommends itself as the more simple and free from difficulty.^’ 

As regards the appearances of the risen Jesus taken singly, the first gospel 
has two ; one on the morning of the resurrection to the women (xxviii, 9 f.), 
and one, the time of which is undetermined, before the disciples in Galilee 
(xxviii. 16 f.). Mark, in what is indeed a merely summary statement, qnume-. 
*‘ates three : the first, to Mary Magdalene on the morning of the resurrection 
(xvi. 9 f.); a second, to two disciples going into the country (xvi. 12) ; ^md a 
thin}, to the eleven as they sat at meat, doubtless in Jerusalem (xvi i:4)* 
Luke nafrates only two appearances: that before the disciples going to 
Emmaus on the day of the resurrection (xxiv. 13 ff.), and the last, b^ore the 
eleven and other disciples in Jerusalem, according to xxiv. 36 ff., on the 
evening of the same day, according to the Acts i. 4 ff forty days later ; but 
when the travellers to Emmaus, on rejoining the apostles, are greeted by ffiem, 
before Jesus has appeared in the midst of them, with the information : 
Lord is risen indeed^ and hath appeared to Simon (xxiv. 34) : here a third ap* 
pearance is presupposed, which was granted to Peter alone. John has four 
such appearances ; the first, to Maiy Magdelene at the grave (xx. 14 
second to the disciples when the doors were shut (xx. 19 ff*); the third, like- 
wise in Jerusalem, eight days later, when Thomas was convinced (xx. 26 ff.) ; 
the fourth, of which the time is unspecified, at the Galilean sea (xxi.). But here 
we have also to take into consideration a statement of the Apostle Paul, who 
1 Cor, XV. 5 ff., if we deduct the appearance of Christ granted to himself, 
enumerates five appearances after the resurrection, without however giving 
any precise description of them : one to Cephas ; one to the twelve ; one 
before more than five hundred brethren at once; one to James ; and lastly, 
one before all the apostles. 

Now how shall we make an ordeiiy arrangement of these various appear- 
ances ? The right of priority is, in John, and still more expressly in Mark, 
claimed for that to Mary Magdalene* The second must have been the meet- 
ing of Jesus with the women returning from the grave, in Matthew ; but as 
Mary Magdalene was lilcewise among these, and there fa no indication that 
she had previously seen Jesusi these two appearances cannot be regarded, as 

« The opinion thatathe true locality of the appearances of the risen Jesus before the 
' disciples was Galilee, is concurred in by Wefese, 2, s. 35$ ff ; but in accordance with his 
^damental supposition concerning the synoptical gospels, he gives the prdbrence to Ihe 
narrative of Mark before that of Matthew. , ' 




but rather as one under two different garbs* Paul, who in the above 
. named passage speaks as if he meant to enumerate all the appearances of the 
resuscitated Christ of which he knew, omits the one in question ; but it may 
perhaps be said in explanation of this, that he did not choose to adduce the 
testimony of women. As the order in which he enumerates his Christo*^ 
phanies, to judge from the succession of cTra and br€iTa and the conclusion 
with ccxarov, appears to be the order of time : according to him the appear 
ance before Cephas was the first that happened before a man. This would 
agree well with the representation of Luke, in which the joumeyers to Em** 
maus, on rejoining the disciples in Jerusalem, are met by them with the 
information that Jesus is really arisen and has appeared to Simon, which 
might possibly be the case before his interview with those two disciples. As 
the next appearance, however, according to Luke, we must number that last 
named, which Paul would not mention, perhaps because he chose to adduce 
only those which were seen by apostles, and from among the rest only those 
which happened before great masses of witnesses, or more probably, because 
it was unknown to him. Mark xvL 12 f. evidently refers to the same appear- 
ance; the contradiction, that while in Luke the assembled disciples meet 
those coming from Emmaus with the believing exclamation : fAe Lord is rissn^ 
etc., in Mark the disciples are said to have remained incredulous even to the 
account of those two witnesses, probably proceeds from nothing more than 
an exaggeration of Mark, who will not lose his hold of the contrast between 
the most convincing appearances of Jesus and the obstinate unbelief of the 
disciples. The appearance on the way to Emmaus is in Luke immediately 
followed by^ that in the assembly of the ekven and others. This is generally 
held to be identical with the appearance before the twelve mentioned,,by Baul, 
and with that which John narrates when Jesus on the evening after the 
resurrection entered while the doors were closed among the disciples, out of 
whose number, however, Thomas was wanting. It is not fair to uige in 
opposition to this identification the elmn of Luke, as at variance with the 
statement of John that only ten apostles were present, any more than the 
twelve of Paul, from which number Judas at least must be deducted ; more- 
over the similar manner in which the two Evangelists describe the entrance 
of Jesus by Iv af}rwv and cts ro /xccrov, and the greeting cited 
in both instances : i&/aw, appear to indicate the identity of the two 

appearances ; nevertheless, if we consider that the handling of the body of 
Jesus, which in John first happens bight days later, and the eating of the 
broiled fish, which John assigns to the stfrl later appearance in Galilee, are 
connected by Luke with that scene in Jerusalem on the day of the resurrec- 
tion; it is evident that either the third Evangelist has here compressed 
several incidents into one, or the fourth has divided one into several--^which- 


ever alternative may be chosen. This appearance before the aposto in 
Jerusalem faoweveri as has been above remarked, according to Matthew 
could not have happened, since this Evangelist makes the eletten journey to 
Galilee in order to see Jesus. Mark, and Luke in his gospel, annex the as- 
cension to this appearance, and thus exclude all subsequent ones. As the 
next appearance^ the apostle Paul has that before five hundred brethren, 
which is generdly regarded as the same with the one irhich Matthew places 
on a mountain in Galilee : ^ but at this only the deven are stated to have 
been present^ and moreover the discourse Of Jesus on the occasion, consist 
principally of office instmcdoi^ appears more suited to this narrow 
Paul next adduces an appearance to Jamd^ of wbfcb thote is i^so an 

' Vid Bftjirot 'ia loc. ’ " * i f 
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ipocryphal account, in the Hebrew gospd of Jerome, according to which 
however it inii$t have been the first of alD^ Here there would be space for 
that appduance in which, according to the fourth gosj^ eight days after the 
tesutrection of Jesus, Thomas was convinced ; wherewith Paul would closely 
agrees if his expression, io aU the apostles, rots inwrriXMs vwnv (v* 7), which 
he uses in relation to this appearance, were really to be understood (tf a full 
assembly of the eleven in distinction from the earlier one, when Thomas was 
not present : which however, as Paul, according to the above presupposition, 
had described this also as an appearance before the twelve, is impossible ; on 
the contrary, &e apostle intends as well by the ScdScko, twelve, as by 0! 
dnAmXoi varres, eUt the apostles, the collective body of apostles (whose 
proper number was then indeed incomplete by one man), in opposition to 
the individuals (Cephas and James) of whom in each case he had just before 
spoken, as having witnessed a Christophany. If however we were neverthe- 
less to regard the fifth appearance of Jesus according to Pad as identical 
with the third in John : it would only be the more clearly evident that the 
fourth of Paul, before the five hundred brethren, cannot have been the one 
in Galilee recorded by Matthew. For as, in John, the third took place in 
Jerusalem, the fourth in Galilee : Jesus and the apostles must in that case 
have gone into Galilee after the first appearances in Jerusalem, and have met 
on the mountain ; then have returned to Jerusalem where Jesus showed him- 
self to Thomas; then again have proceeded into Galilee where the appear- 
ance by the sea occurred ; and lastly, have once more returned to Jerusalem 
for the ascension. In order to avoid this useless journeying backwards and 
forwards, and yet to be able to combine those two appeanmces, Olshausen 
lays^the appearance before Thomas in Galilee; an inadmissible violence, 
since not^only is there no mention of a change of place between this and the 
foregoing, which is by implication represented as happening in Jerusalem, 
but the place of assembly is in both instances described in the same manner ; 
nay the addition, tJu doors being shut, will not allow the supposition of any 
other locality thw Jerusalem, because m Galilee, where there was less excite- 
ment against Jesus from the enmity o^ the priesthood, there cannot be sup- 
posed to have been the same reason for that precaution, in the fear of the 
lews. Thus, first where the Judean appearance close with that happening 
eight days after the reurrection, we should obtain room to insert the Galilean 
appearances of Matthew and John. But these have the peculiar position, 
that each claims to be the first, and that of Matthew at the same time the 
By the tenor of his whole narrative, and expressly by adding, after 
the statement that the disciples went to a mountain in Galilee, the words : 
where Jesus had appointed them, oS haiaro airols i *!•, Matthew marks this 
appearance as the one to which Jesus had referred on the morning of the 
rSurrection> first by the angel, and then in his own person ; but no one con- 
certs a second meeting in a particular place, leaving the first undetermined : 
consequently, as an unforeseen earlier meeting is incompatible with the evan- 


w Hieron. de viris illostr. ii : EvenieHum quoque, quod appeUUur stmndum Sebrms,^ 
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eeU^ i^a Jfesiis,^* that meeting^ since it was Uie concerted one. irtt also 
me nr$t in Oahlece If thus the appearance at the sea of Tiberias in |ohn» 
cannot possibly be placed before that on the mountain in Matthew : $6 the 
latter will just as little suffer the other to follow it, since it is a ibnnal leave- 
taking of Jesus from his disciples* Moreover, it would be more than ever 
difficult to understand how the appearance in John could be made out, in 
accordance with the Evangelist's own statement, to be the third ^vc/Kucrts of 
the risen Christ before his disciples (xxi 14X if that of the first gospel must 
also be supposed to precede it Meanwhile, even allowing the priori^ to the 
former, this numerical notice of John remains sufiiciently perplexing. We 
might, it is true, deduct the appearances before the women, because, though 
John himself narrates that to Mary Magdalene, he does not take it into his 
account ; but if we number that to Cephas as the first, and that on the way to 
Emmaus as the second : then this Galilean appearance, as the third, would 
fall between the above and that before the eleven on the evening of the 
resurrection, which would presuppose a rapidity of locomotion totally im- 
possible ; nay, if that appearance before the assembled eleven is the same 
with the one a,t which, according to John, Ihomas was absent, the third 
appe^ance of John would fall before his first. Perhaps, however, when we 
consider the expression ! showed htnisclf to his disciplts^ rots fiotOif- 

ratv airovt we ought to understand that John only numbers such appearances 
as happened before several disciples at once, so that those before Peter and 
James should be deducted. In that case, we must number as the first, the 
appearance to the two disciples going to Emmaus ; as the second, that before 
the assembled eleven on the evening of the resurrection : and thus in the 
eight days between this and the one before Thomas, the journey into Galilee 
would fall somewhat more conveniently, — but also the third appcaraifte of 
John would fall before his second. Perhaps, then, the author of the fourth 
gospel held the two disciples whom Jesus met on the way to Emmaus too 
small a number, to entitle this Christophany to rank as a ^avcpoOcr^ot rois 
On this supposition the entrance of Jesus among the assembled 
disciples in the evening would be the first appearance ; hereupon the five 
hundred brethren to whom Jesus showed himself at once would surely be 
numerous enough to be taken into the reckoning: so that the Galilean 
appearance of John, that is, his third, must be inserted after this, but then it 
would still fall before that to Thomas and aU the apostles^ which John enu- 
merates as the second. Perhaps, however, the appearance of Jesus before 
the five hundred is to be placed liter, so that after that entrance of Jesus 
among the assembled disciples would first follow the scene with Thomas, 
.after this the appearance at the sea of Galilee, and only then the sight of 
Jesus granted to the five hundred. But if the appearance before Thomas is 
to be reckoned the same with the fifth in Paul's enumeration, this apostle 
must have reversed the order of his two last appearances, a transposition for 
which there was no reason ; on the contrary, it would have been more natural 
to place last the appearance before the five hundred breUiren, as the most 
imj^rtant Thus nothing remains but to say : John understood under the 
word iMSiprdk merely a greater or a smaller assembly of the apostles ; but 
among the five hundred there was no apostle ; hence be omitted these also, 
and thus coriecdy fmmbeted the appeaxance at the aea of Tiberias as the 
tmd : if indeed mis could have hapi^ed before the one on the mountain in 
Oalxlee, whtch, we have seen, to fee inconceivahle: The above expedients 
byway of actommo<httion are in panridteutous enca^ but Keen 
W attsly which he advances with ipieat 
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mnfiikiice, namd/t that John here intends to number, not the appearances, 
ont tht ^ya Oh which appearances took fdace^ so that ro^ ^ rpmr 

i rds pLoSijTtui^ this is now the third time that /epss showed himself 
to the disdpUs^ means : now had Jesus already appeared to his disciples on 
three separate days : namely, four tinaes on the day of the resurrection ; then 
once eight days after ; and now again some days later**® Renouncing such 
expedients, nothing remains but to acknowledge that the fourth Evangdist 
numbers only those appearances of Jesus to his disciples, which he had him- 
self narrated ; and the reason of this can scarcely have been that the rest, 
from some cause or other, appeared to him less important, but rather that he 
knew nothing of them.®® And again. Matthew with his last Galilean appear- 
ance, can have known nothing of the two in Jerusalem recorded by John ; 
for if in the first of these ten apostles had been convinced of the reality of 
the resurrection of Jesus, and in the second Thomas also : it could not have 
been that at that later appearance on the mountain in Galilee some . of the 
eleven ffor only these are represented by Matthew as going thither) still 
doubtea (oi ik iSiaraaav^ V. 17), Lastly, if Jesus here delivered to his dis- 
ciples the final command to go into all the world teaching and baptizing, and 
gave them the promise to be with them until the end of the existing age^ 
which is manifestly the tone of one who is taking leave : he cannot subse- 
quently. as is narrated in the introduction to the Acts, have communicated to 
them his last commands and taken leave of them at Jerusalem. According 
to the conclusion of the gospel of Luke, this farewell departure on the con- 
trary occurs much earlier than can be supposed in accordance with Matthew ; 
and in the close of the gospel of Mark, where Jesus is represented as^parting 
from his disciples in Jerusalem on the very day of his resurrection, partly the 
saipe words are put into his mouth as, according to Matthew, are spoken in 
Galilee.^and in any case later than on the day of the resurrection. The fact, 
that the two books of the same author, Luke, diverge so widely from each 
other in relation to the time during which Jesus appeared to his disciples 
after his resurrection, that one determines this time to have been a single 
day, the other, forty days, cannot be taken into more particular consideration 
until we have reached a farther point of our inquiry. 

Thus the various evangelical writers only agree as to a few of the appear- 
ances of Jesus after his resurrection ; the designation of the locality in one 
excludes the appearances narrated by the rest ; the determination of time in 
another leaves no space for the narratives of his fellow Evangelists ; the 
enumeration of a third is given without any regard to the events reported by 
his predecessors; lastly, among* several appearances recounted by various 
narrators, each claims to be the last, and yet has nothing in common with the 
others. Hence nothing but wilful blindness can prevent the perception that 
no one of the narrators knew and presupposed what another records ; that 
each again had heard a different account of the matter ; and that consequently 
at an early period, there were current only uncertain and very varied reports 
concerning the appearances of the risen Jesus. 

This conclusion, however, does not shake the passage in the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians which, {it being undoubtedly genuine,) was written about the 
year 59 after Christ, consequently not 30 years after his resurrection. On 
this authority we must believe that many members of the primitive church 

2 I. h ^ Wtisse, di« evang. G«ich. I. 
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wild were fet living at the time when thie eptsde wai writtetii especially the 
aposdes, were cdnyinced that they had^ witnessed appearances oi the risen 
Chidst Whether this involves the admission that some objective reality lay 
at the foundation of these appearan^ will hereafter become the subject of 
in^uii^ ; concerning the present pointy the diveigencies of the Evangeli8ts» 
especially in relation to the locality^ the pass^e of Paul ofiers nothing deci*^ 
sive« since he has given no particular description of any of those appearances* 
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QUALITY OF THS BODY AND LIFE OF JESUS AFTER THE RESURRECTION, 


But how are we to represent to ourselves this continuation of the life of 
Jesus after the resurrection, and especially the nature of his body in this 
period ? In order to answer this question we must once more cast a glance 
over the separate narratives of his appearances when risen. * 

According to Matthew, Jesus on the morning of the resurrection meets 
(dinpTvarcv) the women as they are hastening ba^ from the grave ; they re- 
cognize him, embrace his feet in sign of veneration, and he speaks to them. 
At the second interview on the Galilean mountain the disciples see him 
(iSorrcs), but some still doubt, and here also Jesus speaks to them. Of the 
manner in which he came and went, we have here no precise information. 

In Luke, Jesus joins the two disciples who are on their way from Jerusalem 
to the neighbouring village of Emniaus ( irfyum irworo^cvcro avroU ) ; they 
do not recognize him on the way, a circumstance which Luke attributes to a 
subjective hindrance produced in them by a higher influence (oi 6^aX/u^t 
avTwv iKparoth^f rod lircyvwvcu avrov), and only Mark, who compresses riiis 
event into few words, to an objective alteration of his form 
On the way Jesus converses with the two disciples, after their arrival in the 
village complies with their invitation to accompany them to their lodging, sits 
down to table with them, and proceeds according to his wont to break and dis- 
tribute bread. In this moment the miraculous spell is withdrawn from the eyes 
of the disciples, and they know him : ^ but in the same moment he becomes in- 
visible to them (a^avros iy€y€rQ dw* avr&v). Just as suddenly as he here 
vanished, he appears to have shown himself immediately after in the assembly 
of the disciples, when it is said that he all at once stood in the midst of them 
iy fiicrif aMy), and they, terrified at the sight, supposed that they saw a 
spirit To dispel this alarming idea, Jeius showed them his hands and feet, and 
invited them to touch him, &at by feeling \iis JlesA and bones then might con- 
vince themselves that he was no spectre ; he also caused a piece of broiled fish 
and of honeycomb to be brought to him, and ate it in their presence. The 
appearance to Simon is in Luke described by the expression ; Paul in 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians uses &e same verb for all the Chris- 
topbanks there enumerated, and Luke in the Acts comprises all the appear- 
ances of the risen Jesus during the forty days under ^e expressions owtor 
.v6§ieyo9 (L $) and ywetrSos (x, 40). In the same manner Mark 

describes m af^pearance to Mary Magdalene by and those to the 
disciples on the way to Emmans and to the eleven by John de*; 

sorito^the appik^ee at the sea of Tiberias :by lavrdv, and to all 

the JSSristo^ai^ narrated bv him he apices the word Mark 

ana Xnhe as die dose of the earddy df the risen Jesus, that he^was 
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tAtn amy fram before the eyes of the discipleff, and (by a doud^ according 
to Acts i 9) catried up to heaven. 

In die fourdi gospel Jesus first stands behind Mary Magdalene as she is 
turning away from. the grave; she however, does not recognize him even when 
he speaks to her, but takes him for the gardener, until he (in the tone so 
familiar to her) calls her by her name. When on this she attempts to mani- 
fest her veneration, Jesus prevents h« by the words : Touch me not^ yJi /xov 
iarrov, and sends her with a message to the disciples. The second appear- 
ance of Jesus in John occurred under peculiarly remarkable circumstances. 
The disciples were assembled, from fear of the hostile Jews, with closed doors ; 
udien all at once Jesus came and stood in the midst of them, greeted them, 
and presented— apparently to their sight only — his hands and feet, that they 
might recognize him as their crucified master. When Thomas, who was not 
present, refused to be convinced by the account of his fellow disciples of the 
reality of this appearance, and required for his satisfaction himself to see and 
touch tke wounds of Jesus : the latter, in an appearance eight days after, 
granted him this proo^ making him touch the marks of the nails in his hands 
and the wound in his side. Lastly, at the appearance by the sea of Galilee, 
Jesus stood on the shore in the morning twilight, without being known by the 
disciples in the ship, asked them for fish,, and was at length recognized by 
John, through the rich draught of fishes which he procured them; still, how* 
ever, the disciples, when come to land, did not venture to ask him whether it 
wem really he. Hereupon he distributed among them bread and fish, of 
which he doubtless himself partook, and finally held a conversation with John 
and Peter.* 

Now the general ideas which may be formed of the life of Jesus after his 
resurrection are two : either it was a natural and perfectly human life, and 
accordingly his body continued to be subject to the physical and organic laws; 
or his life was already of a higher, superhuman character, and his body super- 
natural and transfigured : and the accounts, taken unitedly, present certain 
traits to which, on the first view, each of these two ideas may respectively 
appeal. The human form with its natural members, the possibility of being 
known by means of them, the continuance of the marks of the wounds, the 
human speech, the acts of walking and breaking bread, — all these appear to 
speak in favour of a perfectly natural life on the part of Jesus even after the 


* The part of this conversation which relates to John, has already (§ 116) been considered. 
In that relating to Peter, the thrice repeated qu^tion of Jesus : Lovest thou im f has reference, 
according to the ordinary opinion, to his as often repeated denial ; but to the words : When 
thm wast ymng^ thou giraedst thysdf^ ind walkedst whither thou wouldest^ but when thou 
shaU be eldt thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shalt ^ird thee, and cairy thee 
whither thou wouliest not, the ^ oetbrepoti oearrh Koi weptewdreis Sttov h^eXes Srao 

bb yvpbejp, iarewets rdf oov koI dXXor re fUfoei kcU ofrei hrov ob B4\eis (v. 18 f.), the 

Evangelist Idmse^ gives Uie interpretation, that Jesus spoke them to Peter, signifying by 
what death he shmUd ghrify God* He must here have alluded to the crucifixion, which, 
according to the ecclesiastic^ legend {TertuU. de prsescr. hser. xxxvi. Euseb. H. £. ii. 25) 
was the death suffered by this apostle, and to which in the intention of the Evangelist the 
words Fdtow me, v. 20 and 2a (i.e. follow roe in the seme mode of death! also appear to 
point. But precisely the main feature in this interpretation, the stretching forth of the han^is, 
Shm so placed as to render a reference to crucifixion impossible, namely, before the 
leading away against the will ; on the other hand, the girding, which can only signify bind- 
ing fi>r the purpose of leading away, should stand before the stretchii^ forth of the hands on 
^ cross. If we set asid«fthe interaetation which, as even Liicke (a. 703) is giwn 

to the words of Jesus eu mntu by the narrator { they appear to conUin nothing more tb^ 
Uie commonidace of the hdplessness of age contrasted: with the activity of youth, for ev^. 
the phrase, shatl carry thee whither thou wouldestnot, does not outstep this compariran. But, 
the Jmthor of J<din xxl, whether the words were known to him as a decoration of or 
otherwise^ thought them ca^Ueof being aeppUed in the manner of the fowrUi gos|^-;M h 
latent prophwgr of Ae crucmxmn of Peter. ' . ^ .f x; / 
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resoifeo^a. If it wm possible still to demur to thiSi and to conjectnii^ 
that even a higher^ heavenly corporeality might give itself such an aspect and 
pmfonn such functions : all doubts must be quelled by the further statement, 
that Jesus after the resurrection consumed earthly food, and allowed bimsdf 
to he touched. Such things are indeed ascribed even to higher beings in Old 
myths, as for example, eating to the heavenly forms from whom Abraham 
received a visit (Gen. xviii. 8), and palpability to the God that wrestled with 
Jacob (Gen. xxxii. 24 fil) : but it must nevertheless be insisted that in reality 
both these conditions can only belong to material, organized bodies^ Hence 
not only the rationalists, but even orthodox expositors, consider these 
particulars as an irrefragable proof that the body and life of Jesus after the 
resurrection must be regarded as remaining still natural and human.^ This 
opinion is further supported by the remark, that in the state of the risen Jesus 
there is observable precisely the same progress as might be expected in the 
gradual, natural cure of a person severely wounded. In the first hours after 
the resurrection he is obliged to remain in the vicinity of the graves; in the 
afternoon his strength suffices for a walk to the neighbouring village of 
Emmaus ; and only later is he able to undertake the more distant journey 
into Galilee. Then also in the permission to touch his body there exists the 
remarkable gradation, that on the morning of the resurrection Jesus forbids 
Mary Magdalene to touch him, because his wounded body was as yet too 
suffering and sensitive ; but eight days later, he himself invites Thomas to 
touch his wounds. Even the circumstance that Jesus after his resurrection 
was so seldom with his disciples and for so short a time, is, according to this ex- 
planation, a proof that he had brought from the grave his natural, human body, 
for such an one would necessarily feel so weak from the wounds and torture 
of the cro^ as always after short periods of exertion to require longer lifter^* 
vals of quiet retirement 

But the New Testament narratives, as we have seen, also contain particular 
which favour the opposite idea of the corporeality of jfesus after the resurrec- 
tion : hence the advocates of the opinion hitherto detailed must undertake so 
to interpret these apparently antagonistic features that they may no longer 
present a contradiction. Here it may seem that the very expressions by 
which the appearances of Jesus are ordinarily introduced, as used of 
the appearance in the burning bush (£xod. iii. 2, LXX.) ; dirravo/Acvov, of the 
appearance of the angel in Tobit xii. 19; of the angelic appearances 

in Matt, l and ii., may seem already to point to something supernatural. As 
still more decided indications, the idea of {l natural going and coming which 
may be presupposed in some scenes, is contradictefl in others by a sudden 
ilppearance and disappearance ; the supposition of an ordinary human body 
is opposed by the frequent non recognition on the part of friends, nay, by the 
express mention of amth€r form^ irepa ; above all, the palpability of 
the body of Jesus appears to be opposed by the caimbitity which, according 
to the first impression from the text, is lent to him in John, namely, that of 
entering through closed doors. But^ that Mary Magdalene mistook Jesus at 
first for the gardener, is thought even by commentators who ordinarily are 
not diffident of the miraculous, to be most probably accounted for by the 
supposition that Jesus had borrowed ch^hes from die gardener, who very 
likely dwelt to the grave; moreover, say these •writers* b^h in tliis 
insure and in die journey to Emmaus, the disfiguration of the countenance 
of Jehus by tha auferings ^ crudllkion may luve contributed td prevtmt his 

' ' , ' 

H«ndbb3,h^s. t ^J« a jfijS ; Ammua, ut HsM^ 

I; I I49i Mimails, 3^if. Comp, skip Nesackv» J* On. a 
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being leeogoieed, and these two circumstances ate alone to be nmdemtood 
from the expression tripa> amther in Mark.^ M to the disciplea 
going to EmmauS) in the joyful astonishment caused by the sudden recognt* 
tion of him whom thc^ had believed dead, Jesus, it is said, may easily have 
withdrawn from them unobserved in the most naturjU manner^ which, how* 
ever, they, to whom the whole fact of the resuscitation of Jesus was a miracle, 
might re^d as a supernatural disappearance.* Nor, we are told, do the 
expressions : Isr^ iy fiitnp aMv or stv r6 pJaroy he stood in the midst ofthemy 
especially in John, where they are accompanied by the ordinary words 
he came, and ipxmu he comeSf imply anything supernatural, but merely the 
startling arrival of one who had just been spoken of, without his being ex^ 
pected ; and the assembled disciples took him for a spirit, not because he 
entered in a miraculous manner, but because they could not believe in the real 
resuscitation of their deceased master.* Lastly, even the trait which is 
supposed to be decisive against the opinion that the body of the risen Jesus 
was a Natural and human one,— the coming when the doors were shut 
OvpQv K€KK€ut/i.€ym in John, — has long been interpreted even by orthodox theo- 
logians so as no longer to present any obstacle to that opinion. We will not 
discuss explanations such as that of Heuinann, according to which the doors 
were not those of the house in which the disciples were assembled, but the 
doors of Jerusalem in general, and the statement that they were shut is an 
intimation of its having been that hour of the night in which it was customary 
to close the doors, while the fear of the Jews represents the motive, not for 
the closing of the doot^ but for the assembling of the disciples. Apart from 
these expedients, Calvin himself pronounces the opinion that the body of the 
risen Jesus passed per medium ferrum et asseres^ to be pueriles argutia^ for 
which fhe text gives no occasion, since it does not say that Jesus entered per 
fanuas clausas^ but only that he suddenly appeared among his disciples, cum 
clausa essent januce? Still Calvin upholds the entrance of Jesus of which 
John here speaks as a miracle, which must consequently be supposed to con- 
sist in this, that Jesus entered cum, fores clausa fuissent^ sed qua Domino 
veniente suhito patuerunt ad nutum divina majestatis ejusfi While more modern 
orAodox divines only contend for the less definite position, that in the 
entrance of Jesus some miracle took place, its precise character being un- 
ascertained : * Rationalism has found means entirely to banish the miraculous 
from the event The closed doors, we are told, were opened to Jesus by 
human hands ; which John omits to notice, only because it is understood as a 
matter of course, nay, it would have been absurd of him to say ; they opened 
the doors for him, and he went in.^* 

But in thus interpreting the words ipx€TajL twv $vp^ iceicXc«rfi&(iiv, theolo- 
gians have been by no means unprejudiced. Least of all Calvin ; for when 
he says, the papists maintain a real penetration of the body of Jesus through 
closed doois in order to gain support for their tenet that the body of Christ 
is immense, end contained in no place, ut corpus Chnsti immensum esscy 
nuUoque loot conUneri obHneant: it is plain that he combats that interpretation 
of the w<^s of John merely to avoid giving any countenance to the offensive 


^ Tbolttck, in loc., camp* Paulus, sxsg* Handh 3 i h. s. 866, 88i« A similar satnrsl ex- 
planation has lately bcw^adopted by Lii^e, from Hug. 

• Paulas, ul sap. s. SSa. 

• Paulas, ut sap. S83, 91 ; LUcke, ^ ^ , 

r Calvin, Comm, in Joh. in loc-, p, 363 f. TJmludt. 

• Thus Stticer, Thes. a v. \ comp. Michaelis, a a6S, 

• Tholuck and Olshausen, in loc, 

w Griesbach, Vorlssungen ttbcr Hermcaeutik, a 305 ) Paalas, a 835. 
a, 683 ffr- 
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doctriijie ot the ul^uity of Christ's bodjr. The mcnre modem exfmsitoiSt ob 
the other hand, ware interested in avmd&ig the contradk^km which to ott 
perceptions is contained inlhe statement, that a bodjr can consist of sdiidi 
matter, and yet pass without hindrance through other solid matter : but as 
we know not whetha* this was also a contradiction in the view of the l^few 
Testament writers, the apordiension of it gives us no authoriiy to discard that 
interpretation, providing it be shown to be in accordance mm the tab. We 
might certainly, on a partial consideration, uiiders^d the expremon fitdffort 
btbig shut, rwv Bvpiw asKXcur/Uiwv, as an intimation of the anxious state into 
which me disciples wae mrown by the death of Jesus. But already me 
circumstance that this particular is repeated on me appearance of Jesus 
before Thomas excites doubts, since if me above was me only meaning, it 
was scarcely worth while to repeat the observation.** But as in fact in this 
second instance the above cause for- me dcaing of me doors no longer exists, 
while the words rSw 6vp&» KtuKtur/Uintty are immediately united wim ipijgirot, hs 
ionus ; what was before me most apparent meaning, namely, that tney are 
intended to determine the manner of the coming of Jesus, is here heightened 
into a probability.** Further, the repeated statement that Jesus came when 
the doors were closed is again followed by the words Ion} etc vi /tiorw, which 
even in connexion wim ijkdcr, to which they are related as a more precise 
determination, imply that Jesus suddenly presented himself without his 
approach havii^ been seen : whence it b undenbbly evident that the writer 
here speaks of a coming without me ordinary means, consequently, of a 
miraculous coming. But did thb miracle consbt in passing through the 
boards of me doors? This is combated even by those who espouse tim 
•cause of miracles in general, and they confidently appeal to the fact, that it 
b nowhere said, he entered through the closed doors && tSv dvjpwv 'kvmw 
But the Evangelist does not mean to convey the preebe notion mat 
Jesus, as Michaelis expresses himself, passed straight throi^h ttie pores of 
the wood of which the doors were made ; he merely means that the doors 
were shut and remained so, and nevertheless Jesus suddenly stood m the 
-chamber, — waUs, door^ in short all mateiial barriers, formmg no obstade 
to bb entrance. Thus in reply to their unjust demand us, to show mem 
in me text of John a precise determination which b quite away from the 
intention of thb writer, we must ask mem to explain why he has not noticed 
the (miraculous) opening of me doors, if he presupposed such a circumstance f ■ 
In relation to thb point Calvin very infelidtously refers to Acts xiL 6 ff., 
where it b narrated of Peter, that he came out of the closed prison ; no on^ 
he says, here supposes that the doors remained closed, and that Petm pene* 
trated through wood and iroa Assuredly not ; because here it b expressly 
stud of the iron gate of me prison which led into the city, that it efetud to 
Aim ^its own accord (v. to). Thb observarion serves to give so lively and 
limphic an idea of the miracle, that our Evangelbt would certainly no^ ra two 
instances, have omitted a similar one, if he had mougbt dT a miraculous open* 
ing of the doom 

Thus in mb nattative of John me supomatnial wiB not admit tA being 
removed or diminbbed : nor b the natural exphumtion more satbfactoty in 
tedation to the expressions by which Luke desmbes the coming and goii^ tit 
Jesu& For according to thb Evangelbt, hb coming '\iiras a standing^ 
the diu^lcs, oriyw A' hb gomg « 

Sdomr ytW^ dr* t the cofr^utreBce of mese two n^mseiiia* 
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taken in connexion vnth the terror of the disciples and their mistaking 
him for a spirit will hardly allow the supposition of anything else than a 
miraculous appearance. Besides, if we might perhaps form some idea how 
Jesus could enter in a natural manner without being observed into a room 
filled with men: we'should still be at a loss to imagine how it could be 
possible for him, when he sat at table at Emmaus, apparently with the two 
disciples alone, to withdraw himself from them unobserved, and so that th^ 
were not able to follow him.^* 

That Mark, under the words iripa understands a form miraculously 
altered, ought never to have been denied ; but this is a point of minor 
importance, because it involves only the narrator’s own interpretation of the 
circumstance which had been already state(^ but with a different explanation, 
by Luke ; namely, that the two disciples did not know Jesus. That Mary 
Magdalene took Jesus for the gardener, was hardly, in the view of die 
Evangetist, the consequence of his having borrowed the gardener’s clothes : 
rather, tne spirit of the narrative would require us to explain her not knowing 
him by supposing that her eyes were Md (KparturBai, Luke xxiv. i6), or that 
Jesus had assumed another form; while her taking him for the gardener 
might then be simply accounted for by the fact that she met the unknown 
man in the garden. Nor are we authorized by the evangelical narratives to 
suppose a disfiguration of Jesus by the sufferings of the cross, and a gradual 
healing of his wounds. The words Touch me not in John, if they were to be 
regarded as a prohibition of a touch as painful, would be in contradiction, not 
merely with Matthew, according to whom Jesus on the same mornihg — ^that 
of the resurrection — allowed the women to embrace his feet, but also with 
Luke, according to whom he on the same day invited the disciples to handle 
him ; and we must then ask, which representation is correct ? But there is 
nothing at all in the context to intimate that Jesus forbade Mary to touch 
him for fear of pain ; he may have done so from various motives : concerning 
which, however, the obscurity of the passage has hitherto precluded any 
decision.^® 

But the most singularly perverted inference is this : that the infrequent and 
brief interviews of Jesus with his disciples after the resurrection are a proof 
that he was as yet too weak for long and multiplied efforts, and consequently 
w'as undergoing a natural cure. On this very supposition of his needing 
bodily tendance, he should have been not seldom, but constantly, with his 
disciples, who were those from whom he could the most immediately expect 
such tendance. For where are we to suppose that he dwelt in the long in- 
tervals between his appepances? in solitude? in the open air? in the 
wilderness and on mountains? That was no suitable abode for an invalid, 
and nothing remains but to suppose that he must have been concealed among 
secret colleagues of whom even his disciples knew nothing. But thus to 
conceal his real abode even from his own disciples, to show himself to them 
only seldom, and designedly to present and withdraw himself suddenly, would 
be a kind of double dealing, an affectation of the supernatural, which would 
exhibit Jesus and his cause in a light foreign to the object itself so far as it 
lies before us in our original sources of information, and only thrown upon it 
by the dark lantern ^of modem, yet already obsolete^ conceptions. The 

Olshausen, ut sup. s* 530. 

^ Comp. Fritesche, in Marc. p. 7«. „ 

See the vatioaaexplanations in Thduck and Lucke, of whom the latter finds an aiterai» 
tion of tho reading necessary* Bvm Weisse’s interpretation of tbn words (a, s. 30$ ff:), 
although I agree mth the general tenor of the explaruitioii of which it forms a part, 1 
/regard.aaraftuure* ' ' ' -JX', ■' 
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opmUm of Evuogelists is no other than that the risen Jesits^ after those 
ehori appearances among his followers, withdrew like a higher being into 
invisibility, from which, on fitting occasions, he ^ain stept forth.^^ 
l^tly, on the presupposition that Jesus by his resurrection returned to a 
purely natural existence, what conception must be formed of his end ? In 
•consistency he must be supposed, whether at the end of a longer or a 
shorter time after his resuscitation, to have died a natural death ; and accord^ 
ingly Paulus intimates that the too intensely affected body of Jesus, notwith- . 
standing it had recovered from the death-like rigidity produced by crucifixion, 
was yet completely worn out by natural maladies and consuming fever. 
That this is at least not the view of the Evangelists concerning the end of 
Jesus is evident, since two of them represent him as taking leave of his 
disciples like an immortal, the others as being visibly carried up to heaven. 
Thus before the ascension, at the latest, if until then Jesus had retained a 
natural human body, it must have undergone a change which qualified him 
to dwell in the heavenly regions ; the sediment of gross corporeality must 
have fallen to the earth, and only its finest essence have ascended. But of 
any natural remains of the ascended Jesus the Evangelists say nothing ; and 
as the disciples who were spectators of his ascension must have observed 
them had there been such, nothing is left for the upholders of this opinion 
but the expedient of certain theologians of the Tubingen school, who regard 
as the residuum of the corporeality of Jesus, the cloud which enveloped him 
in his ascension, and in which what was material in him is supposed to have 
been dissolved and as it were evaporated.^ As thus the Evangelists neither 
represent to themselves the end of the earthly life of Jesus after the resurrec- 
tion as a natural death, nor mention any change undergone by his body^at 
the ascension, and moreover narrate of Jesus in the interval between the 
Insurrection and ascension things which are inconceivable of a natural body : 
they cannot have represented to themselves his life after the resurrection as 
natural, but only as supernatural, nor his body as material and organic, but 
only as transfigured 

In the point of view held by the Evangelists, this conception is not con- 
tradicted even by those particulars which the friends of the purely natural 
opinion respecting the life of the risen Jesus are accustomed to urge in their 
support That Jesus ate and drank was, in the circle of ideas within which 
the gospels originated, as far from presupposing a real necessity, as the meal 
of which Jehovah partook with two angels in the tent of Abraham ; the power 
of eating is here no proof of a necessity for eating.*^ That he caused himself 
to be touched, was the only possible mode of refuting the conjecture that an 
incorporeal spectre had appeared to the disciples; moreover, divine exist- 
ences, not merely in Grecian, but also (according to the passage above 
quoted, Gmi* xxxii. 24) in Hebrew andquity, sometimes ai>peared palpable, 
in distinction from unsubstantial shades, though they otherwise showed diem- 
aelves as little bound by the laws of materiality as the palpable Jesus, when 

Comp, on this espedslly Weiss^ at sup. a 339 if. 

^ Breonedce, biblUcher Beweis, dass Jesus nach seiner Auferstehung nc»eh 27 fahre 
leibhaftig auf gelebt, und zm Wohle Menschbeit In der SdUe fortgeWSHct nabe. 
1819, • 

Ut sap. s. 7^3, 925* Comp. Briefe Uber den Rationalismus, s^ S4a 
Koch uber die Frage : wanim haben die Apostel MatthSu^ and Johannes aidbt 
ebei^iwle die mti E^ngeiisten Markus and I«uka$ die HimtUelfidirt aUsdriicklich erekhlt? 
In^Gikind’s 17, a 165 IT. 

I>ataasc* d« f. orth. 4, >l : mI nzl iy€^aro dHUrroaw, 4XX* oS 
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IM fuddenljr Vaniihedt and was able to penetrate withont fatodtaace into a 
tmm df whfeh die door was dosed** 

It is quite anotiier question, whether on our mote advaneed pondon, and 
our more correct knowMge of nature, those two different classes of 
pardculais can be held compatible with eadi other. Here we must certainly 
say : a body whkh consumes visUde food must itself be dsible; the con- 
sumption of food presupposes an organism, but an organism is organised 
nMter, and diis has not the property of altematdy vanishing and becoming 
visible again at will** More espeddly, if die body of Jesus was capable of 
bdng fod ood presented perc^tible flesh and bones, it thus exhibited the 
impenetrability of matter, propm to it as solid : if on the other hand he was 
iMe to pass into dosed houses and rooms, unhindered by the interposi- 
tion of walls and doors, he thus proved that the impenetraUlity of solid 
matter did not belong to him. Since then according to the evangelical 
aocountsjiie must at ^e same time have had and not have had the same 
property : the evangelical representation of the corporeality of Jesus after die 
resurrection is manifested to be contradictory. And this contradiction is not 
of sudi a kind that it is divided among the different narrators ; but the 
amount ct one and the same Evangdist indudes those contradictory features 
widun itself. The brief account of Matthew, it is true, implies in the em- 
bracing of the feet of Jesus by the women (v. 9) only the attribute of palpa- 
bility,^ without at the same time presenting an opposite one ; with Mark the 
case is reversed, his statement that Jesus appeared in another form (y. ts) 
implying something supernatural, while on the other hand he does not de- 
cidedly presuppose the opposite ; in Luke, on the other hand, the permission 
to touch Jiis body and the act of eating speak as decidedly in favour ot 
organic materiality, as the sudden appearance and disappearance speak 
^dnst it; but the members of this contradiction come the most directly 
into collision in John, where Jesus, immediately after he has entered into the 
dosed room uiumpeded by walls and doors,** causes the doubting Thomas 
to touch lum. 


§ 140- 

DBBATSS OONCBRinMO THB REALITY OF THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION 

or JESUS. 

The proposition: a dead man lias returned to life, is composed of two 
sudi contradictory dements, that whenever it is attempted to maintain the 

** The vagueness of the oonoeption whidi lies at the foundation of the evangelical accounts 
is well expressed by Origen, when he s^s of Jesus i koX ^ ye furh &dtnwip 
CMTWffiA ^ fu$0plti^ Twl iraxdri^ror rou wph roO wd9ovf ai&juarot^ xal roV yvfipi)p rtHodror 
0'il^ctarot ^aipeir0at Aft$r the reswrrfcHm^ existed in a form which held the mean 

between the materiali^ of his body before his passion^ and the state of the soul when akogetker 
^seduie of such body (c. Cels. ii. 62). 

^ Hence even Kern admits that he knows not how to recondle that particular in Luke 
with the rest, and regards it as of later, traditional origin (Hauplthats., ut sup. s. 50) But 
what does this adm&ion avail him, since he still has, horn the narrative of Johnr the quality 
of palpability, which equally with the act of eating belongs to the ** conditions of earthly 
Bie, the relations of the materjai world,’* to which the body of the risen Jesus, according to 
Kern’s own presupposition, ** was no longer subjected ? 

Many fathers of the church and orthodox theologians held the embiUty thus exhibited 
by Jesus of penetrating through dosed doors^ iu>t altogether reconcifeable with the repro* 
amtation, that for the purpose of the resurrection the stone was rolled away from ^e graved 
and hence i^ntamed ; remrrtxU Christus ctauso sepukhro^ stoe nofuium ab ostk' fepnleh^ 
rev^to per a^gelum lapide. Qaenstedt, theoL didact polem. 3, p« $4^1 
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one^ tiirotlier tiiret^s to disappear. If be luu teaUj rebinied to it ir 
natural to condude dtat he ms not wildly dead ; if be WAS tetilljr (lni4 
it Is difficult to believe that he has really become livinj^.* 

When we fom a correct (^nion of the relation between soul and bodn 
not abstracdy separating the two, but conceivit^ diem at once hi their 
identity, the soul as the interior of the body, the body as the exterior of the 
soul, we know not how to imagine, to say nothing of comprehendini;^ the 
revivification of a dead penon. What we call the soul is the governing 
centre which holds in combination the powa? and operations of rae body ; 
its function, or ratha the soul itself, consists in keeping all othtt processes 
of which the body is susceptible in uninterrupted subjection to the supmcw 
unity of the process of organic life, which in man is the basis of his si»ritual 
nature : so soon as this regulating power ceases to act, the sui»rema<y in the 
various parts of the body is assumed by these other, inferior principles, whose 
work in its prosecution is corruption. When once these have acc^d to the 
dominion, they will not be indined to render it back to their former monarch, 
the soul ; or rather this is impossible, because, quite apart firom the question 
of the immortality of the human spirit (Gets/), the soul (Sie&) as such ceases 
in the same moment with its dominion and activity, which constitute its 
existence; consequently, in a revivification, even if resort be had to a miracle 
this must consut in the direct creation of a new soul. 

Only in the dualism which hu become popular on the subject of the 
relation between body and soul, is there anything to favour the opinion of 
the possibility of a revivification properly so called. In this system, the soul 
in its relation to the body is represented as like a bird, which, diough it may 
for a time have flown out of the cage, can yet be once more caught 'and 
replaced in its former abode ; and it is to such figures that an imaginarive 
species thought cleaves, in order to preserve the notion of revivification. 
But even in this dualistic view, the inconceivability of such an event is rather 
concealed than really diminished. For in the most abstract separation, the 
coexistence of the body and soul cannot be held as indifferent and lifeless 
as that of a box and its contents ; on the contrary, the presence of the soul 
in the body produces eff^ts, which again are the conditions whereby tlut 
presence is rendered possible. Thus so soon as the soul has forsaken the 
body, there is a cessation in the latter of those activities which according to 
the dualistic idea were the immediate expressions of the influence of the soul ; 
at the same time, the organs of thesh acrivities — brain, blood, etc., b^n to 
stagnate; a change which is coincident With the moment of death. Thus 
If it could occur to the departed soul, or be impo^ on it by another, 
to re-enter its former dwelling-place : it would find this dwellings even idler 
the first moments, uninhabitable in its noblest parts, mid unfit for use. To 
restore, in the same way as an infirm member, the most immediate mgans of 
its activity, is an impossibility to the soul, since in . order to efl^t anything 
in the body it has need of the service of these very wgims : thus the soul, 
although remanded into the body, must suffer it to decay, from tnalHUiy to 
exereise any influence over it ; or there must be added to the mirade of its 
reconvqrance into the bodT; the second miracle of a restivarion of the lifelesti 
lx>d|iy organs ; an iromed^fe interposUion of God in^the regular coiuse oif 
natt^ irredqhdeable with mdightened ideas of the relatioa of God to the 
world V 

^4^f]lpeiiice .the colrivoted intellect of the present day has very decidedly stated 
dilemma *. eithar |em..was not redly dead, or he ^ niot tealif 
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Rattonaiism has prindpally given its adhesion to the former opinion. The 
short time Jesus hung on the crossi together with the otherwise ascer* 
tained tardine^ of death by crucifixion, and the uncertain nature and effects 
of the wound from the spear, appeared to render the reality of the death 
doubtful That the agents in the crucifixion, as well as the disciples them* 
sdves, entertmned no such doubt, would be explained not only by the general 
difficulty of distinguishing deep swoons and the rigidity of ^ncope from real 
death, but also from the low state of medical science in tl^t age; while at 
least one example of the restoration of a crucified person appeared to render 
conceivable a resuscitation in the case of Jesus also. This example is found 
in . Josephus, who informs us that of three crucified acquaintances whose 
release he begged from Titus, two died after being taken down from the 
cross, but one survived.* How long these people had hung on the cross 
Josephus does not mention ; but from the manner in which he connects them 
with his expedition to Thekoah, by stating that he saw them on his return 
from th^ce, they must probably have been crucified during this expedition, 
and as this, from the trifling distance of the above place from Jerusalem, 
might possibly be achieved in a day, they had in all probability not hung on 
the cross more than a day, and perhaps a yet shorter time. These three 
persons, then, can scarcely have hung much longer than Jesus, who, according 
to Mark, was on the cross from nine in the morning till towards six in the 
evening, and they were apparently taken down while they still showed signs 
of life ; yet with the most careful medical tendance only one survived. . Truly 
it is difficult to perceive how it can hence be shown probable that Jesus, who 
when taken from the cross showed all the signs of death, should have come 
to Jife entirely of himself, without the application of medical skill.* 

According to a certain opinion, however, these two conditions — some 
remains of conscious life, and careful medical treatment — ^were not wanting 
in the case of Jesus, although they are not mentioned by the Evangelists. 
Jesus, we are told, seeing no other way of purifying the prevalent messianic 
idea from the admixture of material and political hopes, exposed himself to 
crucifixion, but in doing so relied on the possibility of procuring a speedy 
removal from the cross by early bowing his head, and of being afterwards 
restored by the medical skill of some among his secret colleagues ; so as to 
inspirit the people at the same time by the appearance of a resurrection.^ 
Others have at least exonerated Jesus from such contrivance, and have 
admitted that he really sank into a deathlike slumber ; but have ascribed to 
his disciples a preconceived plan^of producing apparent death by means of 
a potion, and dius by occasioning his early removal from the cross, securing 


* Joseph, vita, 75 : T€fA^ 0 els M T(rou Ktittirapos (rOy KipeaUv xal e/t 

Kti/a/y nyd OiKi&ay Tpds icarai' 6 v<ro'» r^ros irtr^eiot iari xdpaica S^fadr^cu, 

eTSoP iroXXoi)f Kal rpeit yvtaplffut 

fuA ygpQ/Uyovtf r^y Saxp^wy TpoaeXBCify eTirov. *0 S’ fMs 

iitiKiWty KuBtupeBiyrat airoBs Bcpariloa irtfMXeffTdnis rvxjsiy. «cai ol 96o reXevrOd'iv 
$€palr9^/uyoi^ S SS rptrat Ami wAen I was sint by Titus Casar with Cerealtus asid 

1,000 Jkorsmmt u urtasn viRage called Thecoa^ in order to know whether it were a place fit 
fares eampt as / casne back^ / saw many captives crucified i and remembered three of them 
as my former acquainiance. I was very sorry at this in my mind^ and went wRh tears in 
my eyes to Titus^ and told him of them ; so he immediately commanded them to be taken doztm^ 
and to have the greedest am taken of them, m order to their recovery ; yet two ^ them t^d 
under the ikysiHan*s hands, whilfi the third recovered. For the argnments of Paelss on this 
passage, see exw. Handh. 3, b, s. 786 J 1 *^ Appendix, s. 929 ff. 

•Tfretedhneito, ttber-den angeolichen Sdielntod jesn am Kreiuet m Ullmanns and 
Vmbieit’s Stiidien, i 83 a» 3 . ©*5 J Hug, Beititge xux Gwchlchtc des Verfahrens bei 

.th. «)« UM nA%;. 

';'«HC..Sii^b.3,<v793A I.- 
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his Wtorslioii to Ufe.* But of all this our evaugeliciU sourcoi give no 
in&nation, and for conjecturing such details we have no ground Judkiotta 
friends of the natural explanation, who repudiate such monstrous pr^octioas 
of a system which rem^^els history at will, have hence lenounc^ the sa^ 
position of any remains of conscious life in Jesus, and have contented thsm- 
selves, for the explanation of his revivification, with the vital force which 
remained in his still young and vigorous body, even after the cessation of 
consciousness ; and have pointed out, instead of premeditated tendance by 
. the hands of men, the beneficial influence which the partly oleaginous sui> 
stances applied to his body must have had in promoting the healing of his 
wounds, and, united with the air in the cave, impregnate with the perfumes 
of the spices, in reawakening feeling and consciousness in Jesus to all 
which was added as a decisive impulse, the earthquake and the lightning 
which on the morning of the resurrection opened the gmve of Jesus,’' Others 
have remarked, in opposition to this, that the cold air in the cave must have 
had anything rather than a vivifying tendency ; that strong aromatic^ a con* 
fined space would rather have had a stupefying and stifling influence;^ and 
the same effect must have been produced by a tt&sh of lightning bursting 
into the grave, if this were not a mere figment of rationalistic expositors. 

Notwithstanding all these improbabilities, which are against the opinion 
that Jesus came to life after a merely apparent death by the operation of 
natural causes, this nevertheless remains so far possible, that if we had secure 
evidence of the resuscitation of Jesus, we might, on the strength of such 
certainty as to the result, supply the omissions in the narrative, and approve 
the opinion above presented, *^with the rejection, however, of all precise 
conjectures. Secure evidence of the resurrection of J^us, would be^the 
attestation of it in a decided and accordant manner by impartial Witnesses. 
But the impartiality of the alleged witnesses for the resurrection of Jesus, is 
the very point which the opponents of Christianity, from Celsus down to the 
Wolfenbiittel Fragmentist, have invariably called in question. Jesus showed 
himself to his aSierents only : why not also to his enemies, that they too 
might be convinced, and that by their testimony posterity might be precluded 
from every conjecture of a designed fraud on the part of his disciples ? ^ 1 
cannot certainly attach much weight to the replies by which apologists have 
sought to repel this objection, from that of Origen, who says : CMs/ cmided 
the judge who condemned him^ and his enemies^ that they might not be smitten 
with blindness ; to the opinions of the modern theologians, who by their 
vacillation between the assertion that byt such an appearance the enemies 
of Jesus would have been compelled to believe, and the opposite on^ that 
they would not have believed even on such evidence, — mutually confute one 
another.^^ Nevertheless, it can still be urged in reply to that objection, that 

* Xenodoxieiiy in der Abh. : Joseph und Nikodemos. Comp, on the other hand Klaiber's 
Studien der wUrtemberg. Geistlichkeit, 2, s, $. 84 ff. 

* Paulus, exeg. Handb. 3, b, a ySj ff. L. J. I« b, a 281 ff* 

* Schuster, ip Ekhhom’s allg. BibUoth. 9^ a 1055. 

’ Winer, UbU Reaiw. i, s. ^4. 

^ Grig. c. Cela ii. 63 ; Merd rpdm 6 K 4 \em ebx edKata^pwhrnt rd yeypamiips lcalro^ov^r, 

d^ofup i/c^spoi IjBiKeP d 'I,, aOrmt rtHf ed 

Tip inUi dXeit rSe'fiK : od rodr* rV 

^ Comp, the Woifenbdttrf Fragmentist, in l^ing, a 450, 60, 92ff. ; Wooiston, 
4 Spipoaa, ep. 23, ad Oldenburg, > pS f. ed. Gfrdm. 

^ Ct fipp. dy : ydp teal raS anraSixdfamf icai t&p imtptaodnup 6 X/xvrdff, Ua 

Moabeim, id his tfahslatspn c»f the Work of Odgeti agpunit Cd$os, on the 
Micbaelis, fimf^^Fragment, a 407. 
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the it^herenta ot Jesqs» from their hopelessness which is both unanimously 
attested by the narratives, and is in perfect accordance with the nature of 
the case, here rise to the rank of impartial witnesses. If they had expected 
a r^urrectiqn of Jesus and we had then t^en called upon to believe it on 
their testimony alone : there would certainly be a possibili^ and perhaps 
also a probability, if not of an intentional deception, yet of an involuntary 
selfdelusion on their part ; but this possibility vanishes in proportion as the 
disciples of Jesus lost all hope after his death. Now even if it be denied 
that any one of the gospels proceeded immediately from a disciple of Jesus, 
it is still certain from the epistles of Paul and the Acts that the Apostles 
themselves had the conviction that they had seen the risen Jesus. We might 
then rest satisfied with the evangelical testimonies in favour of the resur- 
rection, were but these testimonies in the first place sufficiently precise, atul 
in the second, in agreement with themselves and with each other. But in 
fact the testimony of Paul, which is intrinsically consistent and is otherwise 
most important, is so general and vague, that taken by itself, it does not 
carry us beyond the subjective fact, that the disciples were convinced of 
tlie resurrection of Jesus ; while the more fully detailed narratives of the 
gospels, in which the resurrection of Jesus appears as an objective fact, 
are, from the contradictions of which they are convicted, incapable of being 
used as evidence, and in general their account of the life of Jesus after his 
resurrection is not one which has connexion and unity, presenting a clear 
historical idea of the subject, but a fragmentary compilation,^^ which presents 
a series of visions, rather than a continuous history. 

If we compare with this account of the resurrection of Jesus, the precise 
and internally consistent attestation of his death: we must incline to the 
otSier sMe of the dilemma above stated, and be induced to doubt the reality 
of the resurrection rather than that of the death. Hence Celsus chose this 
alternative, deriving the alleged appearance of Jesus after the resurrection, 
from the self-delusion of the disciples, especially the women, either dreaming 
or waking ; or from what appeared tp him still more probable, intentional 
deception:^’ and more modem writers, as, for example, the Wolfenbfittel 
Fragmentist, have adopted the accusation of the Jews in Matthew, namely, 
^at the disciples stole the body of Jesus, and afterwards fabricated, with 
slender agreement, stories of his resurrection and subsequent appearances.^^ 
This suspicion is repelled by the remark ^f Origen, that a spontaneous false- 
hood on the part of the disciples could not possibly have aninmted them to 
so unflinching an announcement j>f the resurrection of Jesus amid the greatest 
perils ; and it is a just argument of modern apologists that the astonishing 
revolution from the deep depression and utter hopelessness of the disciples 
at the death of Jesus, to the strong faith and enthusiasm with which they 
proclaimed him as the Messiah on the succeeding Pentecost, would be 
inexplicable unless in the interim something extraordinarily encouraging had 
taken place — something, in fact, which had convinced them of his resur- 


»» Hase, L. J., § 149 ; Diss. * lihrorwn sfurorum de Chr. a martms revocato tdpu m 
galum sublato narraiimem coUatis vulgarihus Ula aiate Judaorum d$ pwrte opinmiibm 
mUrpretari ccnatus est C. A Fr^, p. 12 f. ; Weisse, die cvang. Gesch. 2, b . 36a f£ 

« Orig. c. Cels. iL sfi tIs twto ctSe (the pierced bands of Jesus, and, in genend, his 
appearances after the resurrection), frdpQurrpot, pwrbf Kid d m ^CXXos Ik rji 
'vcwjretor, lijroi KKXd nvtL btMeiFVK sarA abrnd «re«rXai»V^^y 

AavTMrtutffels, Sircp /wplow mipLfibfiifKKK' ^ robs Xoiorobs t^pynlf 

rabrn SoX^odSt koX raw rwoarov ^sdofiAtos ttXXMf ^ptm 

The 5tb Fragment, in Lessing's 4th Beitrag. Wodston, Disc. 8. 
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tection.^ But lliat this cause of couvicdon precisely s reel eppeeraeee 
of the risen Jestts~thaf^ indeed it was necessanly an external event at aQ~ 
is by no means proved If we chose 4o remain on supranatural ground# we 
might with Spinoza suppose that a vision was produced by miraculous means 
in the minds of the disciples, the object of which was to make evident to 
them, in a manner accordant with their powers of comprehension and the 
ideas of their age, that Jesus by bis virtuous life had risen from sf^ititual 
death, and that to those who followed his example he would grant a similar 
resurrecdon.^^ With one foot at least on the same ground stands the sup- 
position of Weisse, that the departed spirit of Jesus really acted on the 
disciples whom he had left behind ; in connexion with which he refers to 
the apparitions of spirits, the impossibility of which remains unproved. 
In order to escape from the magic circle of the supernatural, others have 
searched for natural external causes which might induce the belief that Jesus 
had risen and had been seen after his resurrecdon. The first imjpetus to 
this opinion, it has been conjectured, was given by the circumstance^that on 
the second morning after the burial his grave was found empty, the linen 
clothes which lay in it being taken first for angels and then for an appearance 
of the risen Jesus himself : but if the body of Jesus was not reanimated, 
how are we to suppose that it came out of the grave? Here it would 
be necessary to recur to the supposition of a theft: unless the intimation 
of John, tl^t Jesus on account of haste was laid in a strange grave, were 
thought available for the conjecture that perhaps the owner of the grave 
caused the corpse to be removed : which however the disciples must sub- 
sequently have learned, and which in any case has too frail a foundation 
in the solitary statement of the fourth gospel. ^ « 

Far more fruitful is the appeal to the passage of Paul (i Cor. xv. 5 ff.), as 
the most appropriate starting point in tiiis inquiry, and the key to the com- 
prehension of all the appearances of Jesus after his resurrection.^ When 
Paul there places the Christophany which occurred to himself in the same 
series with the appearances of Jesus in the days after his resurrection : this 
authorizes us, so far as nothing else stands in the way of such an inference, 
to conclude that, for aught the AposUe knew, those earlier appearances were 
of the same nature with the one experienced by himself. Now with respect 
to the latter as narrated to us in the Acts (ix. i fif., xxii. 3 ff., xxvL is ffA 
it is no longer possible, after the* analysis of Eichhom*^ and Ammon, ^ 
to retain it as an external, objective«appearance of the real Christ ; even 


; Ulimaim, Was sets die Stiftang der Cbristlichea Kirche durch einen Gekreusigteii 
voraus? In his Studien, 1832, 3, s. 589 f. (Rohr) ; Briefe dber den Rationalismus, $. 28, 
236. Paulus, eaeg. Handb. 3, b, s. 826 f. ; Hase, § 146. 

Spinoza, ut sup. : ApostoUs omnes cmnino qmd Chrutus a morti resurtixerii^ 

0 ud mlum rtvem xsemderU-^^ nm mgo* Nam ipse tHam A^raAamus credidii^ quad 
Dms 'tpud ipsum pransus JuerU^cum tamen hac et plura alia hujusmodi apfaritiones 
seu reaekdimm caphd ei apiniortihus eorum hominum accommodata^ qmUis Dm$ 

nutdm suam Usdem fwdare valuif, Cmcluda Uaque ChrisH a martuis resurrecHmem re&era 
spirUudUm^ et satis fidetdm ad eorum cafitum nmata fuUse^ nempe^ quad Christus cdermtaH 
danatus fifitt et tt mqrtuis {martuat hk intek^ ea smsu^ qua Christus diseit: sinik martuas 
sepdire martuas s$te^ smrrexit, simul atqm vita et marts siuqularis sandHatis exem^um d^^ 
et eateaus disdpulas sttas a martuis sstscitat, quatmus ^si hoe vita efus et mortis exeu^um 
sequuutur. • * 

Die evang. Qeac^i 2, 426 ff. 

yersuch tiber die Awetstehtmg Je^, in Sehmidt’s Bibliothek, 4, 9. 545 ft 
3371 Kaiser, Mbt. Tfiebl. r, a. $ Frege, ut wp. 13. 
w ia His alft. Bibliothek, 6, 1, 8. 1 ff. 

- w Ooiw. de lep^tkia Sanlir'C^versione^ In hia (mute. theoL ; FortNldttiig des 
2 , t^Kap. 3. fi|y Stei a* j2 ft * . 
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KfUid«r** dOM not poritively dare to ntaiqtaia nuKte than an internal 
inl&ience (Quiat on ue mind of Paul, oafy impending in a very bmeeching 
manner the sajppontion of an external appearance ; and even that internal 
^nence he himself renders superfluous detailing the causes which might 
in a natural manner produce such a revolution in the disposition of the man 
thus: the &vonrable impression of Christianity, the doctrine, life and 
conduct of itt adherents, which he had here and there received, especially 
on Ae occasion of the martyrdom of Stephen, threw his mind into a state of 
excitement and conflict, which he n^ht indeed for a time forcibly repress, 
perhaps even by redoubled seal against the new sec^ but which must at last 
find veiit in a d^ive^ spiritual crisis, concerning which it need not surprise 
us that in an oriental it took the form of a Christophany. If according to 
this we have in the Apostle Paul an example, thm strong impressions from 
the infant Christian community might carry an ardent mind that had long 
striven minst it, to a pitch of exaltation which issued in a Christophany, 
and a RRal change of sentiment: surely the impression of the sublime 
personality of Jesus would suffice to inspire into his immediate disciples, 
struggling with the doubts concerning his messiahship which his death had 
exdted in them, the experience of similar visions. They who think it 
necessoy and desirable in relation to the Christophany of Paul to call in 
the aid of external natural phenomena, as thunder and lightning, may also 
BMk to facilitate the explanation of the appearances of the risen Jesus which 
his imm^iate disciples believed themselves to have previously had, by the 
supposition of similar incidents.** Only it must be olMerved that, as* Eich- 
hom’s explanation of the event in the life of Paul proved a failure from his 
maintaining as historical every single detail in the New Testament narrative^ 
as the b'Undness of Paul and his cure, the vision of Ananias, and so on, which 
he could only transform into natural occurrences by a very strained interpre* 
tation : so it would inevitably render impossible the psychological explanation 
of the appearances of Jesus, to acknowledge as historical all the evangelical 
narratives concerning them, especially those of the tests which Thomas 
applied by touching the wounds of Jesus, and which Jesus himself afforded 
by taking material nourishment ; and indeed these narrative from the 
contradiction which they are shown to present have not the slightest claim 
to such a character. The two first gospels, and our chief informant in this 
matter, the Apostle Paul, tell us nothing of such tests, and it is quite natural 
that the Christophanies which, in the actual experience of the women and 
Apostles, may .have floated before them as visions of much the same character 
as that whidh Paul had on the way to Damascus, when once received into 
tradition, should by reason of the apologetic effort to cut off all doubts as to 
their reali^, be continually more and more consolidated so that the mute 
appearances became speaking ones, the ghostlike form was exchanged for 
one that ate, and the merely viable body was made palpable also. 

Here however diere presents itself a distinction, which seems at <mce to 
render the event in the histoiy of Paul unavailable for the explanation of 
those earlier appearances. To the Apostle Paul, namely, the id^ d»t Jesus 
had risen and rqipeared to many persons was delivered as the belirf of the sect 
wludi he persecuted; he had only to recmve it into his conviction end to 
vivify it in his imagidlation unffi it became a part of his own mcpoience : the 
eadier disdples, on the contrary, had bdbre diem as a &ct merdy the death 
«r their Mesnah,— die notion of a jn^mction on his part diiqr txmld aowhtsh 


•• der Fflanmag and Ldtsng d« ChristL Kirehe^rdi^ Apostel, i, a fli 

M This is done ia the tiestise in Schmidt's Bibhothdc, and hy Kelsey «Sap. . ^ 
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gather^ bat tausi^ acowding to our conceptioo of the miatter, have ihM]»d^ 
daeed it ; a proUem wfaicli appears to be ocyoud ail compariaon lUore dhfibllt 
thaatfaat 8ttbs«]aeiitl]r presented to the Apostle Pat^ Inoitdtfto fimn a 
correct judgment on this subject, we most transport oitrselves yet more com* 
pletely into the situation and frame cf mind into which the disdples of Jesus 
arere thrown by his death. During several years’ interooarse Urith them he bad 
constantly impressed them more and more decidedly with the belief that he 
was the Messuh ; but his death, which th^ were unable to reconcile with 
their messianic ideas, had for the moment annihilated this belief. Notv 
when, after the first shock was past, the earlier impression began to revive : 
there srontaneously arose in them the psychological necessity of solving the 
contradiction between the ultimate fiite of Jesus and their earlier opinion of 
him — of adopting into their idea of the Messiah the charactenstics of 
suffering and death. As, however, with the Jews of that age to comprehend 
meant nothing else than to derive from the sacred scriptures : they turned to 
these, to ascertain whether they might not perhaps find in them intimations of 
a suffering and dying Messiah. Foreign as the idea of such a Messiah is to 
the Old Testament the disciples, who wished to find it there, must nevertheless 
have regarded as intimations of this kind, all those poetical and prophetic 
passages which, like Isa. liii., Ps. xxii., represented the man of God as afflicted 
and bowed down even to death. Thus Luke states as the chief occupation of 
the risen Jesus in his interview with the disciples, that begitmiHg at Mates and 
all the propluts^ he expounded unto them in all the scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself, i. e. that Christ ought to have suffered such things (xxiv. 26 f., 44 ff.). 
When they had in this manner received into their messianic idea ignominy, 
suffering and death, the ignominiously executed Jesus was not lost, buf stilltre> 
mained to them : by his death he had only entered into his messianic glory 
(Luke xxiv. 26) in which he was invisibly with them always, even unto the end 
of the world (Matt, xxviii. 20). But how could he fail, out of this glory, in 
which he lived, to give tidings of himself to his followers ? and how could they, 
when their mind was opened to the hitherto hidden doctrine of a dying 
Messiah contained in the scriptures, and when in moments of unwonted inspir- 
ation their hearts burned within them (Luke xxiv. 32), — ^how could they avoid 
conceiving this to be an influence shed on them by their glorified Christ, an 
opening of their understanding by him (v. 45}, nay, an actual conversing with 
him ? Lastly, how conceivable is it that in individuals, especially women, 
these impressions were heightened, in *3 purely subjective manner, into actual 
vision ; that on others, even on whole assemblies, something or other of an 
objective nature, visible or audible, sometimes perhaps tihe sight of an un- 
known person, created tl^ impreuion of a revelation or appearance of Jesi» : 
a height of pious enthuaasm which is wont to appear elsewhere in reUgious 
societies peculiady oppressed and persecuted. But if the crucified Messiah 
had truly entered uito the highest form of blessed existenct^ he ought not to 
have left his body in die grave : and if in {uedsely such Old Testament 
passages as admitted of a typical rdation to the sufferings of the Messiah, 
there was at the same thne repressed the h^ : thou wilt not leave my soul 
inkeU, ndtkerw^ thm suffer t^ holy one to set eorruption (Ps. m to; Acts 
IL ay) ; while in Sm. hu. lo^ he who had been represented as led to the 
daughter and biu^b^.was yet promised a prolongation of his days : what was 

S O imtuni to dm <nsei{flM tium to feinstate their earlier Jewish ideas^ virbidl. 

of lesas bed disftnlbec^ haoMfy, tked the Chaisd reimtintth for eovih 
Oohntffl. 34), dnough ^ medium tff an actual tevtsificadmi of thdr dead 
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^ ud» «8 it wiui a messianic attribute one day to call the (kad bodily 
from the grave^ to imagine also as returning to life in the manner of a resur- 
rection? 

Meanwhile, if the body of Jesus was interred in a known plac^ and could 
there (so fiir as we are not at liberty to suppose a theft, or an accidental re- 
moval^ be sought for and exhibited : it is difficult to conceive how the dis- 
ciples in Jerusalem itself, and not quite two days ailer the interment, could 
believe and declare that Jesus was risen, without refuting themselves, or 
meeting with refutation from their adversaries, (to whom however they appear 
to have made the first disclosure as to the resurrection of their Messiah at 
Pentecost,) by ocular demonstration at the grave.*^ Now it is here that the 
narrative of the first gospel, which has been unjustly placed below the others, 
presents an explanatory and satisfactory indication. According to this gospel 
also the risen Jesus does indeed appear in Jerusalem, but only to the women, 
and so entirely as a mere preparation for a succeeding interview, nay, so 
superfluofiBly, that we have already questioned the truth of this appearance, 
and pronounced it to be a later mc^iiication of the legend of the angelic 
appearance, which Matthew nevertheless also included in his narrative.^ The 
sole important appearance of Jesus after the resurrection occurs, according 
to Matthew, in Galilee, whither an angel, and Jesus himself on the last evening 
of his life and on the morning of the resurrection, most urgently directed his 
disciples, and where the fourth gospel also, in its appendix, places an appear- 
ance of the resuscitated Jesus. That the disciples, dispersed by their alarm, 
at the execution of their Messiah, should return to their home in Galilee, 
where they had no need, as in the metropolis of Judea, the seat of the enemies 
of tjieir crucified Christ, to shut"" the doors for fear of the Jews^ was natural. 
Here waS the place where they gradually began to breathe freely, and where 
their faith in Jesus, which had been temporarily depressed, might once more 
expand with its former vigour. But here also, where no body lay in the grave 
to contradict bold suppositions, might gradually be formed the idea of the 
resurrection of Jesus \ and when this conviction had so elevated the courage 
and enthusiasm of his adherents that they ventured to proclaim it in the me- 
tropolis, it was no longer possible by the sight of the body of Jesus either to 
convict themselves, or to be convicted by others. 

According to the Acts, it is true, the disciples so early as on the n^t 
Pentecost, seven weeks after the death of Jesus, appeared in Jerusalem^ with 
the announcement of his resurrection, and were themselves already convinced 
of it on the second morning after his l^urial, by appearances whch they wit- 
nessed. But how long will it yetT)e, until the manner in which the author of 
the Acts places the first appearance of the disciples of Jesu^ with the announce- 
ment of the new doctrine, precisely on the festival of the announcement of 
the old law, be recognized as one which rests purely on dogmatical grounds ; 
which is therefore historically worthless, and in no way binds us to assign so 
short a duration to that time of quiet preparation in Galilee ? As regards the 
other statement — it might certainly require some time for the mentd state of 
the disciples to become exalted in the degree necessary, before this or that 
individual amongst them could, purely as an operation of his own mind, make 
present to himself the risen Chnst in a visionary manner; or before whole 
assemblies, in moments of highly wrought enthusiasm, could ^ believe that they 
heard him in every impressive sound, or saw him in every striking appearanc^ : 
but it would nevertbetos be conceived, tha^ as it was not possible that he 

** Comp. Friediich, in Eiclihoni’s Biblloth, 7, $.223, 
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should hp hdd by lilt hdnds of death (Acts iL 04}^ he had passed mifya thofi 
time in me gtave. As to the more precise detarminatioii of dds intmal^ AT ft 
be held an insufficient explanation, that the sacred uumber three would be the 
iSrst to suggest itself ; there is a further idea which tai^t occur,— ^wbeffiar or 
not it be historical that Jesus was buried on the evening before a sabbath,^" 
namely, that he only remained in the grave during the rest of the sabbath, puid 
thus rose on ike morning after the sabbath w/mhI frpiSrg which bjf ttO 

known mode of reckonmg might be reconciled with the round numbm;| or tifnee 
days.*® 

When once the idea of a resurrection of Jesus had hem fonned in thm 
manner, the great event could not be allowed to have happened so «im|dy, 
but must be surrounded and embellished with all the pomp which the JemA 
imagination furnished. The chief ornaments which stood at command for 
this purpose, were angels : hence these must open the grave of Jesus, mus^ 
after he had come forth from it, keep watch in the empty place, and deliver to 
the women, who (because without doubt women had had the (irs^visions) 
must be the first to go to the grave, the tidings of what had happened. As it 
was Galilee where Jesus subsequently appeared to them, the journey of the 
disciples thither, which was nothing else than their return home, somewhat 
hastened by fear, was derived from the direction of an angel ; nay, Jesus him- 
self must already before his death, and, as Matthew too zealously adds, once 
more after the resurrection also, have enjoined this journey on the disciples. 
But the further these narratives were propagated by tradition, the more must 
the difference between the locality of the resurrection itself and the appear- 
ances of the risen one, be allowed to fall out of sight as inconvenient ; and 
since^ the locality of the death and resurrection was not transferable, the jip- 
pearances were gradually placed in the same locality as the resurrection,— in 
Jerusalem, which as the more brilliant theatre and the seat of the first ’Chris- 
tian Church, was especially appropriate for them.** 

May the three days’ abode of Jonah in the whale have had any influence on this deter* 
minaUon of time ? or the passage lo Hosea quoted above, § ill, note 3 ? The fonner is in- 
deed only placed in this connexion in one gospel, and the latter is nowhere used in the N. T. 

^ Compare with this explanation the one ^ven by Weisse, in the 7th chapter of his work 
above quoted. He agrees with the above representation in regarding the death of Jesus as 
real, and the narratives of the grave being found empty as later fabrications ; the point in 
which he diveiges is that above mentioned — ^that in ms view the appearances of the risen 
Jesus axe not merely psychological and subjective, but objective magiw facta 
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§ I4I- 

THE LAST COMMANDS AND PROMISES OP JESUS. 

In the last interview of Jesus with his disciples, which according to. Mark and 
Luke closed with the ascension, the three first Evangelists (the fourth has 
something 'rimilar on the very first interview) represent Jesus as delivering 
testamentary commands and promises, which referred to the establishment 
and propagation of the messianic kingdom on earth. 

With regard to the commands, Jesus in Luke (xxiv. 47 f. ; Acts L 8) in 
parting firom his disciples appoints them to be witnesses of his messiahship, 
antkchasges them to preach repentance and remission of sins in his rume ^m 
Jerusalem to the uttermost parts of the earth. In Mark (xvi. 15 f.) he en- 
joins them to go into all the world and bring to every creature the glad 
tidings of the messianic kingdom founded by him ; he who believes and is 
baptised mil be saved, he who believeth not, will (in the future messianic 
judgment) be condemned. In Matthew (xxviii. 19 Q the disciples are also 
commissioned to make disciples of all nations warra r& and here baptism 
is not mentioned incidentally merely, as in Mark, but is made the subject of 
an enress command by Jesus, and is besides more precisely described as a 
baptism in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, d; rft 
8 vo/mi rov irarpos koI tov vlov aol roS dytbv mro^ron. 

The impediments to the supposition* that Jesus delivered to his disciples 
the express command to carry theannouncement of the gospel to the Gentiles^ 
have bMn already pointed out in an earlier connexion.^ But that this more 
definite form of baptism proceeded from Jesus, is also opposed by the fact, 
that such an allocation oi Father, Son, and Spirit does not elsewhere appear, 
except as a form cA salutation in apostolic epistles (s Cor. xiii. 14 : the grau 
efmtr Lord/esus Christ, eta) ; while as a more definite form of baptism it is 
not to be met with throughout the whole New Testament save in the above 
passage of the first gospel : for in the apostolic epistles and even in the Acts, 
iMtptism is designa^ as a *h lipurriy or cts iyo/M rmi 

VLvfSm baptisilfgin Chrut Jeass, or in the name of the Lord Jttns, or their 
equivalent (Rom. ; GaL iii. 37 ; Acts ii. 38, vUL 16, x. 48, six. g), and 
the same thredhdd re^ence to God, Jesus, and the Holy Spirit is only fodnd 
.in eodenastical writers, as, for mrampl^ Justin.* Indeed the formula ifo 
liuthew smuidtso exacdy as if h had been boriowed from tbe ecde^as^iral 
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ritual, that ther^ is no slight probability in the supposition that it was tmns- 
fexred from thence into the mouth of Jesus. But this does not authorise os 
to throw the passage out of the text as an interpolation,’ since, if everything in 
the gosi>els which cannot have happened to Jesus, or which cannot have b^n 
done or spoken by him in the manner there described, were to be pro- 
nounced foreign to the original text, the interpolations would soon become 
too numerous. So far it is with justice that others have defended the 
genuineness of the baptismal formula ; ^ but their grounds for the assertion 
that it was delivered in this manner by Jesus himself are insufficient : the 
two opinions then resolve themselves into a third, namely, that this more 
definite form of baptism does indeed belong to the original context of the 
first gospel, but without having been so delivered by Jesus.*’ Jesus had, 
during his life, predicted in divers ways the propagation of his kingdom 
beyond the limits of the Jewish nation, perhaps also had intimated the intro- 
duction of baptism to be his will ; and — ^whether it be the fact that, as we 
learn in the fourth gospel, the disciples already practised baptism in^the life- 
time of Jesus, or that they first made this rite a sign of reception into the new 
messianic society after his death, — in any case it was entirely in the manner 
of the legend to place the injunction to baptize, as well as to go out into all 
the world, in the mouth of the departing Christ as a last declaration of his 
will. 

The promises which Jesus gives to his adherents in parting from them, are 
in Matthew, where they are directed exclusively to the eleven, limited simply 
to the assurance that he, to whom as the exalted Messiah all power was de- 
livered both in heaven and on earth, would be invisibly with them during the 
present age, amv, until at the consummation <rvvr€\cca of this tenuy he shotjld 
enter into permanent visible communion with them : precisely the expr^sion of 
the belief which was formed in the first Christian community, when the equili- 
brium was recovered after the oscillations caused by the death of Jesus. — In 
Mark, the last promises of Jesus seem to be gathered from the popular opinion 
concerning the gifts of the Christians, which was current at the period of the 
composition of this gospel Of the signs^ in)fi€ia, which are here promised to 
believers in general, Hcut speaking with (new) tongues, \a\civ yXcMrorai^ (Katvotr) 
in the sense intended i Cor. xiv., not in the manner described in Acts ii. 
which is a mythical modification,’ actually appeared in the primitive church ; 
as also the casting out of deoils haiyLovia {Kpo^€iv ; and it may even be con- 
ceived that sick persons were cured in .a natural manner by faith in the laying 
on of hands, hrCOtai.^ x€ip(av by a Christian : pn the contrary the taking up of 
serpents o^cts atpciv (comp. Luke x. 19) and the power of drinking poisons 
with impunity, have never had any existence except in the superstitious belief 
of the vulgar, and such signs of discipleship would have i^en the last to 
which Jesus would have attached any value. — ^In Luke, the object of the last 
promise of Jesus is the power from on high Swafu^ ii which according 
to the promise of the Father, krayyehia roS irarpo^ he would send bn the 
apostles, and the impartation of which they were to await in Jerusalem (xxiv. 
49) ; and in Acts i. 5 if. Jesus more precisely designates this impartation of 
power as a baptism with the Holy Spirit, wvwfia 2 yu>v, which in a few days 
would be granted to the disciples in order to qualify them for the announce- 
luem bf the gospel These passages of Luke, which plabe the impartation oi 
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the Holy S|mt in the days after the aecensimiy leem to be m contradictio!i 
with the stateiaent of the fourth gospel, that Jesus commouicated the Holy Spirit 
to his disciples in the days of hb resurrection, nay, on bis very first appear- 
ance in die circle of the eleven. In John xz. 23 f. we read, that Jesus, ap* 
peering among the disciples when the doors were dosed, breathed on them 
and said : Receive ye the Holy Ghost^ XajScrc «rvfv/bia £yiov, wherewith he con- 
nected the authority to remit and retain sins. 

If this were the only passage rdating to the impartation of the Spirit, every 
one would believe that the disciples had it commuicated to them by Jesua 
when he was personally present among them, and not first after his exaltation 
to heaven. But in accordance with the harmonizing interest, it has been con- 
cluded, first by Theodore of Mopsuestia, and recently by Tholuck,’ that the 
word Xa^Scrc, receive^ in John^ must be taken in the sense of Xi7i/rcor^€, ye shall 
receive^ tecause according to Luke the Holy Spirit was not imparted to the 
disciples «ntil later, at Pentecost. But as if he wished to preclude such a 
wresting of hb words, the Jesus of John adds to them the symbolical action 
of breathing on the disciples, which unmistakably represents the receiving of 
the Holy Spirit as a present fact,^ It is true that expositors have found out a 
way of eluding even this act of breathing, by attributing to it the following 
signification ; as certainly as Jesus now breathes upon them, so certainly will 
they at a future time receive the Holy Ghost. ^ But the act of breathing upon 
a person b as decided a symbol of a present impartation as the laying on of 
hands, and as those on whom the apostles laid their hands were immediately 
filled with the Spirit (Acts viii. 17, xix. 6), so, according to the above narra- 
tive, the author of the fourth gospel must have thought that the Apostles on 
that occ&sion received the Spirit from Jesus. In order to avoid the necessity 
of denying, in opposition to the clear meaning of John, that an impartation of 
the Spirit actually took place immediately after the resurrection, or of coming 
into contradiction with Luke, who assigns the outpouring of the Spirit to a 
later period* expositors now ordinarily suppose that the Spirit was granted to 
the Apostles both at the earlier and the later period, the impartation at Pente- 
cost being only an increasing and perfecting of the former.^® Or more cor- 
rectly, since Matthew x. 20 speaks of the Spirit of the Father as already 
sustaining the disciples in their first mission : it is supposed that they were 
first endowed with some extraordinary power before that mission, in the life- 
time of Jesus ; that on the occasion in Question, shortly after his resurrection, 
he heightened this power; but that all the fulness of the Spirit was not poured 
out upon them until Pentecost. What constitutes the distinction between 
these steps, and especially in what the increase of the gifts of the Spirit con- 
sisted in the present instancy is, however, as Michaelis has already remarked, 
not easy to discera If in the first instance the apostles were endowed with 
the power of working miracles (Matt x. i, 8) together with the gift of speak- 
ing freely before tribunals (v. so), it could only be a more correct 

insight into the spirituality of hb kingdom that Jesus communicated to them 
by breathing on diem ; but of thb they were still destitute immediately before 
the ascension, when, according to Acts i 6, they asked wbether* with the 
impartation of the Spirit within the next few days, would be associated the 
restoration of the kingdom to Israel If however it be supposed that each 

7 Comm. s. Jdh.»a 33 e* 
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siiceesaTe impaxtation of the Spirit coofenred 00 new powers on rite disc^es, 
but was merely an addition in measure to that whidi was already {wesent in 
aU its diversified powers : it must still be held surprising that no Evai^gelist 
mentions^ together with an earlier impartation, a Inter amplification | but 
instead of thi% besides an incidental mention of the Spirit as enabling the die* 
ciples to defend themselves before tribunals, in Luke (xiL ia),~whid, since 
it is not here, as in Matthew, connected with a mission, may be r^arded 
merely as a rdhrence to the time after the later outpouring of the Spirit,<-«each 
of the Evangelists mentions only one impartation, and represents this as the 
first and last This is, indeed, a dear proof that, to place in juxtaposition three 
impartations and to regard them as so many different degree^ is only an 
effort to harmonize the gospels by introducing into them what is ford^ to 
the text 

Thus there are in the New Testament three distinct opinions concerning 
the impartation of the Spirit to the disciples of Jesus ; and in tWQ> respects 
they form a dimax. As regards the time, Matthew places the impartation 
the earliest — within the period of the natural life of Jesus ; Lukc^ the latest— 
m the time afta: his complete departure from the earth ; John in an inter- 
mediate position — in the days of the resurrection. As regards the conception 
of the fiwt, it is the simplest in Matthew, the least perceptible to the senses, 
for he has no special and external act of impartation ; John already has such a 
feature, in the act of breathing on the disciples ; while with Luke, in the Acts, 
the gentle breathing has become a violent storm, which shakes the house, and 
with which other miraculous appearances are united. These two series of gra- 
dations stand in opposite relations to historical probability. That the 
m>€v/ta, which, whether it be regarded as natural or as supmatural, iff in either 
case the animating power of the messianic idea in its Christian modification, 
was communicated to the adherents of Jesus so early as Matthew ruurratra, 
is contradicted by his own representation, for according to him, that Chris- 
tian modification — the introduction of the characteristics of suffering and 
death into the idea of the Messiah, — was not comprehended by the disciples 
long after the mission described in Matt x. ; and as the discourse of instruc- 
tions there given contains other particulars also, which will only suit later 
times and circumstances : it is easy to imagine that the promise in question 
may have been erroneously referred to that earlier period. Only after the 
death and resurrection of Jesus can ye conceive what the New Testament 
calls the wnvfMayuv to have been developed in the disciples, and in so fat 
the representation of John stands nearer to reality than that of Matthew^ but, 
as certainly the revolution in the sentiments of the disciples described in the 
forcing section, had not taken place so early as two days after the cruct- 
fixion : the account of John does not approach so near to the truth as that of 
Luke, who allows an interval of at least fifty days for the formation of the 
new ofuniona in the disciples. The position of the narratives with respect to 
historical truth is reversed by the other climax. For in proportion as a nar- 
rative reiwesents the impartation of a spiritual power as pmeptible to the 
senses, the formation of a sentiment which might spring fiom natural causes os 
miracubus, the origin of a fitculty which can only nave been developed gradn- 
ally, as insuntaneoits : in the same proportion ooes sush a tuumtive ffiveige 
fiom the troth ; and in this respect, Matthew would stand at the least distance 
fiom the troth, Luke at the greatest If we therefore recogntae in the repie- 
reesentation of the latter m Most mature product of Mnlition, it may be 
wetadered bow tradition can have wrought in two tqp^ite ways: receding 

** TUs is Thritarit’s ofiMso, ut tap. 
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from the tra^ in reladon to the determination of ttie mwner and form of 
the impartation^ approaching die truth in relation to the determination of the 
dme. But this is explained as soon as it is consider^ that in the changes 
in the determination of the timei tradition was not guided by critical inquiry 
after truth--this might well have caused surprise, — ^but by the same tendency 
that led to the other alteration, namely, to present the impartation of the 
Spirit as a single miraculous act. If Jesus was said to have shed the Spirit 
on his disciples by a special act : it must seem appropriate to assign this act 
to his state of glorification, and thus either with John to place it after the 
resurrection, or with Luke after the ascension ; indeed the fourth Evangelist 
expressly remarics that in the lifetime of Jesus, the Spirit was not yet given, 
because Jesus was mi yet glorified (vii. 39). 

This interpretation of the opinion of the fourth Evangelist concerning the 
impartation of the Spirit to the disciples, is attested as £e correct one by the 
fact, t^t it throws unexpected light on an obscurity in his gospel with respect 
to which Ire were previously unable to come to a decision. In relation to 
the farewell discourses of Jesus, it was not possible to settle the dispute, 
whether what Jesus there says of his return is to be referred to the days of 
his resurrection, or to the outpouring of the Spirit, because the description of 
that return as a seeing again seemed to speak as decidedly for the former, as 
the observation that in that time they would no longer ask him anything, and 
would understand him fully, for the latter : a dispute which is decided in the 
most welcome manner, if it can be shown to be the opinion of the narrator 
that the impartation of the Spirit fell in the days of the resurrection.^^ At first 
indeed it might be thought, that this impartation, especially as in John it is 
conpected with the formal appointment of his disciples as his envoys, and the 
communication of the authority to remit and retain sins (comp. Matt xviii. 
18), would have been more appropriate at the close than the commencement 
of the appearances of the risen Jesus, and in a full assembly of the Apostles 
than in one from which Thomas was absent ; but on this account to suppose 
with Olshausen that the Evangelist for the ssike of brevity merely appends the 
impartation of the Spirit to the first appearance, though it really belonged to 
a later interview, is an inadmissible violence ; and we must rather allow, that 
the author of the fourth gospel regarded this first appearance of Jesus as the 
principal one, and the one eight days later as merely supernumerary in favour 
of Thomas. The appearance chap. xxi. is also a supplement^ which the 
author, when he wrote his gospel, either 4 iad not known, or at least did not 
recollect • 


§ 14 *- 

THX SO-CALLED ASCENSION CONSIDERED AS A SUPERNATURAL AND AS A 

NATURAL EVENT. 

The ascension of Jesus is reported to us in the New Testament in three 
different narratives, which in pomt of frilness of detail and picturesqueness of 
description form a progressive series. Mark, who in the last portion of his 
gospel is in generd very brief and abrupt, only says, that after Jesus had 
spoken to the discipItS for the last time, he was received up into 

heaven and sat on the right hand of God (xvi 19). With scarcely more 
definiteness it is said in the gospel of Luke tl^t Jesus led his disciples <mt 
fat us Bethany^ iia im sfr and While he here with uplifted hsndl 
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gave them his blessing, he was parted from them amt carried np into 

heaven whereupon the disciples fell down and worshipped hitn^ 

and forthwith returned to Jerusalem with great joy (xxiv. 50 fil J In the 
introduction to the Acts, Luke gives more ample details concerning this 
scene. On the mount of Olives, where Jesus delivered to his disciples his 
last commands and promises, he was taken up before their eyes (lirvp^), and 
a cloud received him out of their sight While the disciples were watching 
him, as he went up into heaven on the cloud, there suddenly stood by diem 
two men in white apparel, who induced them to desist from thus gating after 
him by the assurance, that the Jesus now taken from them would come again 
from heaven in the same manner as he had just ascended into heaven ; on 
which they were satisfied, and returned to Jerusalem (i. 1-12). 

The first impression from this narrative is clearly this : that it is intended 
as a description of a miraculous event, an actual exaltation of Jesus into 
heaven, as the dwelling-place of God, and an attestation of this by angels ; as 
orthodox theologians, both ancient and modern, correctly maiq^in. The 
only question is, whether they can also help us to surmount the difficulties 
which stand in our way when we attempt to form a conception of such an 
event ? One main difficulty is this : how can a palpable body, which has 
still and bones^ and eats material food, be qualified for a celestial abode ? 
how can it so far liberate itself from the laws of gravity, as to be capable of an 
ascent through the air? and how can it be conceived that Gc^ gave so 
preternatural a capability to Jesus by a miracle?^ The only possible reply 
to these questions is, that the grosser elements which the body of Jesus still 
retained after the resurrection, were removed before the ascension, and only 
the finest essence of his corporeality, as the integument of the soul, was taken 
by him into heaven.* But as the disciples who were present at the ^ascension 
•observed no residuum of his body which he had left behind, this leads either 
to the above mentioned absurdity of an evaporation of the body of Jesus, or 
to Olshausen's process of subtilization which, still incomplete even after the 
resurrection, was not perfected until the moment of the ascension ; a process 
which must have been conducted with singularly rapid retrograde transitions 
in these last days, if the body of Jesus, when penetrating into the closed room 
where the disciples were assembled, is to be supposed immaterial ; immedi- 
ately after when Thomas touched him, material ; and lastly, in the ascension, 
again immaterial The other difficult lies in the consideration, that accord- 
ing to a just idea of the world, the seat of God and of the blessed, to which 
Jesus is supposed to have been exafted, is not to be sought for in the upper 
regions of the air, nor, in general, in any determinate pU^e ; — such a locality 
could only be assigned to it in the childish, limited conceptions of antiquity. 
We are well aware that he who would attain to God and the circle of the 
blessed would make a superfluous circuit, if he thought it necessary for this 
purpose to soar aloft into the higher regions of tiie filament ; and the more 
intimately Jesus was acquainted with God and divine things, the farther cer- 
tainly would he be from making such a circuit, or from being caused to make 
it by God.* Thus there would be no other resource than to suppose a 
divine accommodation to the idea of the world in that age, and to say : God 
in order to convince the disciples of the return of Jesus into the higher 
world, although this world is in reality by no means tg be sought for in the 
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ipw aii^ Bemtbeleu pi:q>are<l ttie ^ectacle of such as oodtatioii.* But 
tau i$ to it^pnseot God u theatrically atraagug ao illurioa. 

As aa attmi^t to set os fiae from such diffioilries and absoidities, the 
natural e xp la n atioa of this narrative must needs be welcome;* This distin- 
guishes in the evangdkal accounts of the ascensioii, iriiat was actvudly beheld, 
and what was inferred by reasoning. Certainly, when it is said in the Acts ; 
whilt th^ hduldf ht was taken up, afrwv : the exaltation to 

heaven seems ha« to be represented as a fact actually witnessed. But the 
Rationalists tell ns that we are not to undetsUnd as signify in g an 

devadmi above the eardi, but only tiuit Jesus, in order to Mess the d»sd pl es , 
dr<nr up his form and thus appeared more elevated to them. They then 
bring forward the word SiAny, he was parted from them, in the conclusion of 
lake's gospel, and interpret it to mean that Jesus in taking leave of his dis- 
ciples removed himself fruther from them. Hereupon, they continue, in the 
same way as <m the mount of Transfiguration, a dond was interposed between 
Jesus and tiie disdples, and together with the numaous olive-trees on the 
moun^ concealed him from their sight ; a result which, on the assurance of 
two unknown men, they regarded as a reception of Jesus into heaven. But, 
sriien Luke in the Acts immediately connects with the statement, and 
a cloud received him, koH wftiKfi hrikalSa’ air ^ : he implies that the taking up 
was an introduction to the being received by the cloud ; which it would not 
be if it were a mere drawing up of the body, but only if it were an exaltation 
of Jesus above the earth, since only in this case could a doud float under, 
carry, and enveltqt him, which is the idea expressed by inrlKafier, A gain, in 
the G<»pd of Luke, the fact that he was parted from them is represent^ as 
son^ething vdiich took place wMk he blessed them, iy r£ tShoytTv abrov airobt ; 
now no *one when pronoundng a benediction on another, will remove from 
him : whereas it appears very suitable, that Jesus while communicating his 
blessing to the disciples should be carried upward, and thus, while rising, have 
continued to extend over them his outstretched hand as a symbol of his 
blessing. Thus the natural e;i^lanation of the disappearance in the cloud 
fidls to the ground of itself ; while in the supposition that the two individuals 
dothed in white apparel were natural men, Paulus only disguises a final and 
strongly marked essay of the opinion espoused by Bahrdt and Venturini, that 
severd epochs in the life of Jesus, especially after his crudfixion, were brought 
about the agency of secret coUeagues. And Jesus himself — what, accord- 
ing 'to this opinion, must we suppose tQ have become him after this last 
separation frxnn his disci^es ? Shall we, with Bahrdt, dream of an Essene 
loc^e, into which he retired after the completion of his work? and with 
Brennecke appeal, in proof that Jesus long continued silently to work for the 
wdfare of mankind, to his appearance for the puipose of the conversion of 
Paul 7 But, taking the narrative of dte Acts as historical, this was connected 
With drcumstances and effects which could be produced by no natural man, 
even though a member of a secret order. Or shall we with Paulus suppose^ 
riiat shortly after the last interview the body of Jesus sank beneath the 
injuries it had recdved? This could not w^ have faaftpened in the very 
next moments after he had s^>peared still active among his disdides, so that 
the two men who joined them might have been witnesses of his decease^— 
who; even adnutringnhis, would not have spoken in accordance srith the 
truth I but if. he continued to live for any length of time he must have had 

* Kern, KauptfimtHtchen, Tttb. Zeitsehiifi, 1836, 3 > Comp. Stendel (Gfamtwsa- 
hhre, 8. 333), who supposes dm ascension to have been a vision which God produced la the 
disdples. A^nstthiscomp. my StKitschriften, I, s. isaff. 

* See especially Paidus, ut sup. s. 910 K ; L. J. x, b, a. 318 ft 
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the inteaiiohto temain for that period in riie c<»i(ieali»ent n Micr^ lOd^; 
and to fhia must dien be supposed to bdong the two men etothed in 
wrhov doubtless widi his i»«vious sanctkm, persuaded the dis^pIeB that h« had 
ascended into heaven.* But this is a mode of lepresmitaticm, from adiich 
in this instance as in evoy other, a sound ju^ment must tom away wfrh 
avetsioa 

S 143 - 

INSUrPICIENCY OP THE NARRATIVES OP THE ASCENSION. MVnnCAX. CON* 
CEPTION OF THOSE NARRATIVES. 

Among all the New Testament histories of miracl^ the ascenrion least 
demanded such an expenditure of perverted acumen, since the attestations to 
its historical validity are peculiarly weak, — not only to us who, having no 
risen Jesus, can consequently have no ascended one, but apart all prior 
conclusions and in every point of view. Matthew and John, who according 
to the commem idea were the two eyewitnesses among the Evaogelists, do not 
mention it j it is narrated by Mark and Luke alone, while in die rest of the 
New Testament writings decided allusions to it are wanting. But this 
absence of allusions to the ascension in the rest of the New Testament is 
denied by orthodox expositors. When, say they, Jesus in Matthew (xxvL 64), 
declares before the high priest, that hereafter the Son of Man will be seen 
sitting at the right hand of God : this presupposes an exaltation thither, con- 
sequently an ascension; when in John (iii. 13), he sajrs, no one hath as- 
cended into heaven but the Son of Man who came from heaven, and at 
another time (vL 6a) tells the disciples that diey will hereafter* see*him 
ascend where he was before ; further, when on the morning of the resurrection 
he declares that he is not yet ascended to his Father, implying that he is 
about to do so ([xx. 17) : there could hardly be more explicit allusions to the 
ascension ; again, when the apostles in the Acts so (riten speak of an exalta- 
tion of Jesus to the right hand of God (il 33, v. 31, comp. vii. 56), and 
Paul represents him as ascended up far above all heavens nirrm 

rm ojpwMv (Ephes. iv. 10), Peter, as gone into heaven mpmBtls civ oppaobv 
(1 Pet iii. 32) : there can be no doubt that they all knew of his ascension.^ 
M these passages, however, with the exception perhaps of John vi. 63, where 
a SSJUifG the Son of Man ascend, Btapeiv &oa^wrm rhv vliv rov 
is spoken of, contain only in general his exaltation to heaven, without inti- 
mating that it was an external, visible fact, that took place in the presence of 
the disciples. Rather, when we find Paul in i Cor. xv. s ff. ranking the ap- 
pearance of Jesus to himself, which occurred long after the alleged ascension, 
with the Christophanies before this epoch, so entirely without any pause or in- 
dication of a distinction : we must doub^ not merely that all the aipearances 
which he enumerates besides his own can have occurred before the ascension,* 
but whether the Apostle can have had any knowledge at all of an ascension as 
an external &ct which closed the earthly life of Jesus. As to the authmr of 
the fourth gospel, — ^in his metiqihorical language, we are not compiled by 
^e word vwufSjfn, any more than by the in relation to the angels 
ascending and descending upon Jesus, i. 53, to aacribeeo him a knowledge of 

' RatioiiAllsiiittf* 8« I4il5« Afito* sS* 

: %jSeikr» KmsM, ttt sup. i. OkAtwa, s« S9t I Compa Gflipsbacbs locorum 
H; tL la ooduai apcqlaatittm sylloge* In hk opm* tod. 
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the visible ascension of Jesus, of which he gives no intimation at the conclu- 
sion of his gospel. 

Commentators have, it is true, taken all possible pains to explain the want 
of a narrative of the ascension in the first and fourth gospels, in a way which 
inay not prove inimical either to the authority of the writings, or to the 
historical value of the fact ^ They maintain that the Evangelists who are silent 
on the subject, held it either unnecessary, or impossible, to narrate the 
ascension. They held it unnecessary, say these expositors, either intrinsi- 
cally, from the minor importance of the event ; * or extrinsically, on the con- 
sideration that it was generally known as a part of the evangelical tradition ; ^ 
John in particular supposed it to be known from Mark and Luke ; ® or lastly, 
both Matthew and John omitted it as not belonging to the earthly life of 
Jesus, to the description of which their writings were exclusively devoted.® 
But we must contend, on the contrary, that the life of Jesus, especially that 
enigmatical life which he led after his return from the grave, absolutely re- 
quired suqh a close as the ascension. Whether it were generally known or 
not, whether it were important or unimportant, — the simple aesthetic interest 
which dictates even to an uncultivated author, that a narrative should be 
wound up with a conclusion, must have led every evangelical writer who knew 
of the ascension to mention it, though it were but summarily at the end of his 
histoty, in order to avoid the strange impression left by the first gospel and 
still more by the fourth, as narratives losing themselves in vague obscurity. 
Hence our apologists resort to the supposition that the first and fourth 
Evangelists held it impossible to give an account of the ascension of Jesus, 
because the eyewitnesses, however long they might gaze after him, could still 
only see him hovering in the air and encircled by the cloud, not entering 
hea\^n and taking his place on the right hand of God.'^ But in the ideas of 
the ancient world, to which heaven was nearer than to us, an entrance into 
the clouds was in itself a real ascent into heaven, as we see from the stories 
of Romulus and Elijah. 

Thus it is undeniable that the above Evangelists were ignorant of the 
ascension : but the conclusion of the' most recent criticism, that this ignor- 
ance is a reproach to the first Evangelist as a sign of his unapostolic charac^ 
ter,® is the less in place here, because the event in question is rendered sus- 
picious not merely by the silence of two Evangelists, but also by the want of 
agreement between those who narrate it Mark is at variance with Luke, 
nay, Luke is at variance with himself. 4 In the account of the former, it 
appears as if Jesus had ascended into heaven immediately from the meal in 
which he appeared to the eleven, consequently from out of a house in 
Jerusalem ; for the phrases : he appeared with the eleven as they sat at meatf 
and upbraided them — and he said — So then after the Lord had spoken unto 
them he was received up into heaven^ etc., dvoiccifiA^otv— #cal (^vci&crs 
dtirev — ow Kvpiosy fiera to XciXrj(rai avrois, have an 

immediate dependence on each other, and it is only by violence that a change 
of place or a distinction of time can be introduced.® Now an ascent into 


* Olshausen, s. 593 f. 

4 Even Fritzsche, weary at the concludon of his labour, writes in Matth., p. 835 : 
Matthaus Jesu in eedum ahiium nm commemeremit^ quippe nemini ign&tum. 

^ Michaelis, ut sup. 353 * 

* The treatise ; Waium haben nicbt alle Evangdisten die Himmelfahrt Jesu ausdrticklich 
spiteiziihlt ? in Flatt’s Magaan, 8, s. 67. 

* The above-named Treatise in Flatt's Magadn. 

* Sdineckenbarger, ut sup. s. 19 f t 

* As by iCulndl, p. 208 f. 217. 
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heaven directly out of a room is certainly not easy to im^ine ; hence Ltdce 
represents it as taking place in the open air. In his gospel he makes Jesus 
immediately before his ascension, lead out his disciples oj far us Bsthan^ tms 
€U but in the Acts he places the scene on the sailed Olwet 

Spo9 TO icaXov/Acvov ^Aoiuva ; this, however, cannot be imputed to him as ^ con- 
tradiction, since Bethany lay in the neighbourhood of the mount of OUyes,||^ 
But there is a more important divergency in his statement of time ; for in his 
gospel, as in Mark, we are left to infer that the ascension took place on the 
same day with the resurrection : whereas in the Acts it is expressly remarked, 
that the two events were separated by an interval of forty days. It has 
already been remarked that the latter determination of time must have come 
to the knowledge of Luke in the interim between the composition of the 
gospel and that of the Acts. The more numerous the narratives of appear- 
ances of the risen Jesus, and the more various the places to which they were 
assigned : the less would the short space of a day suffice for his life on earth 
after the resurrection; while the determination of the lengthened i^riod 
which had become necessary to forty days precisely, had its foundation in the 
part which this number is known to have played in the Jewish, and already 
in the Christian legend. The people of Israel wer^ forty years in the wilder- 
ness ; Moses was forty da3rs on mount Sinai ; he and Elias fasted forty 
days ; and Jesus himself previous to the temptation remained the same length 
of time without nourishment in the wilderness. As, then, all these mysterious 
intermediate .states and periods of transition were determined by the number 
forty : this number presented itself as especially appropriate for the deter- 
mination of the mysterious interval between the resurrection and ascension oi 
Jesus.“ . 

As regards the description of the event itself, it might be thought admis- 
sible to ascribe the silence of Mark, and of Luke in his gospel, concerning the 
cloud and the angels, purely to the brevity of their narratives ; but since Luke 
at the close of his gospel narrates circumstantially enough the conduct of the 
disciples — how they fell down and worshipped the ascended Jesus, and re- 
turned to the city with great joy : so he would doubtless have pointed out the 
information communicated to them by angels as the immediate source of their 
joy, had he known anything of such a particular at the time when he com- 
posed bis first writing. Hence this feature seems rather to have been gradu- 
ally formed in tradition, in order to^^ender due honour to this last point also 
in the life of Jesus, and to present a confiijnation of the insufficient testimony 
of men as to his exaltation into heaven by the mouth of two heavenly wit- 
nesses. 

As, according to this, those who knew of an ascension of Jesus, had by no 
means the same idea of its particular circumstances ; there must have been in 
general two different modes of conceiving the close of the life of Jesus; some 
regar(%g it as a visible asceusion^ others not so.^ When Matthew makes 
Jesus t^ore the tribunal of the high priest predict his exaltation to the right 
hand of the divine power (xxvi. 64), and after his resurrection declare that 
now all power is given to him in heaven and earth (xxviii. 18) ; and neverthe- 
less has nothing a visible ascension, but on the contrary puts into the mouth 


^ KeVerthsfess comp. De Wette mi the Acts, i. la. 

Vid. Vot i., a $6, md the authors there |^ed* The reference to a reckoning in Dsniei, 
la mndh j, b 8. 9S3, appears to me too artificials 

» •i!On Uiil subject especially Ammon, Ascensus J. C., in cc^um historia hiblica. In 

Jb 43 Toribildbng des ChrisUm^ 2, i,s. 13 S ; also Kaiser,.bibl. TheoL 
; wefe, e^. BrndS;, I, s. 247l/weisse»4^ evang, Gesub 2, p, 375 ff* 
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of Jesus the aasutance : Itm mtk you alwaj^, toe* untoikteud^ the world, 
ly & yeff ifjAr dfu 'riaus^r&t ^fdpat Im etvr^U£Ss fo 9 at&ros (v. so) ; it is 
evident that the latent idea, on' which his lepresentation ia founded, is ^t 
Jesus, doubtless immediately on his resunection, ascended invisibly to die 
Father, though at the same time remaining invisibly with his followers ; and 
th^ out of this concealment he, as often as he found it expedient, revealed 
himself in Christophanies. The same view is to be discerned in ^e Apostle 
Paul, when in i Cor. xv. he undistinguishingly places the appearance .to him- 
self of the Christ already ascended into heaven, in one series with the earlier 
Christophanies ; and also the author of the fourth gospel and the rest of tlie 
New Testament writers only presuppose what must necessarily be presupposed 
according to the messianic passage : Sit thou at my right hand, Ps. cx. i : that 
Jesus was exalted to the right hand of God ; without deciding anything as to 
the manner of the exaltation, or representing to themselves the ascension as 
a visible one. The imagination of the primitive Christians must however have 
felt a sribng temptation to depict this exaltation as a brilliant spectacle. 
When it was once concluded that the Messiah Jesus had arrived at so exalted 
a position, it would appear desirable to gaze after him, as it were, on his way 
thither. If it was expected, in accordance with the prophecy of Daniel, that 
his future return from heaven would be a visible descent in the clouds ; this 
would naturally suggest that his departure to heaven should be represented 
as a visible ascent on a cloud ; and when Luke makes the two white-apparelled 
angels, who joined the disciples after the removal of Jesus, say : this same 
Jesus, who is taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven (Acts L ii) : we need only take the converse of 
this declaration in order to have before us the genesis of the conception of the 
ascension of Jesus ; for the mode of conclusion was this : as Jesus will at some 
future time return from heaven in the clouds, so he must surely have departed 
thither” in the same manner. 

Compared with these primary incentives, the Old Testament precedents 
which the ascension of Jesus has in. the translation of Enoch (Gen. v: 24; 
comp. Wis. xliv. 16, xlix. 16 ; Heb. xi. O, and especially in the ascension of 
Elijah (2 Kings iL ii j comp. Wis. xlviii. 9; i Macc. ii. 58), together with 
the Grecian and Roman apotheoses of Hercules and Romulus, recede into 
^e background. Apart from the question whether the latter were known to 
the second and third Evangelists ; the statement relative to Enoch is too 
vague ; while the chariot and horses of fire that transported Elijah were not 
adapted to the milder spirit of Christ Instead of this the enveloping cloud 
and the removal while holding a farewdl conversation, may appear to have 
been torrowed from the later representation of the removal of Moses, which 
however in other particulars has considerable divergencies from that of Jesus.” 
Perhaps also one trait in the narrative of the Acts may be explained out of 
the history of Elijah. When this prophet, before his translation, is entreated 
by his servant Elisha that he will bequeath him a double measure of his spirit: 
Elijah attaches to the concession cf this boon the condition : if thou see me 
when / am taken fi^om thee, it shall be so unto thee; but ^ not, it shM not be 
so; whence we might perhaps gather the reason why Luke (Acts i, 9) lays 

*• This is also Base’s opinion, L. J. J 150. 

Joseph. Aflti<}. iT.,'wii. 48, H’nm 3 AtX 1 A<aeSi Andos hewasg^ietmirea Ebutar 
andjoskm, and was stiU discoursing wUk thm, a Omd stood over him on asstdden, and he 
disaMfartd in a certain vallgs, cUthosigk he wnde in the hsdy hooks that he died, which was ' 
dotted of lest Ih^ should venture to say that heeatue tf kit extraonhnatyvirhm, he 

went to Cod. Philo, however, vita Mods, opp. ed. Mangey, voL li. p. 179, makes tim soul 
only of Meses ascend into heavonu j.;, 
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stress on the fact that the disciples beheld Jesus as he went bp {fikmrivTmi 
avrw t namely, because^ according to the narrative concerning 

Elijah, this was necessary, if the disciples were to receive the spirit of diear 
master. 



CONCLUDING DISSERTATION. 

THE DOGMATIC IMPORT OF THE UFB OF JESUS. 


§144. 


NECESSARY TRANSITION FROM CRITICISM TO DOGMA. 

The results of the inquiry which we have now brought to a close, have appar- 
ently annihilated the greatest and most valuable part of that which the Chris- 
tian has been wont to believe concerning his Saviour Jesus, have uprooted all 
the animating motives which he has gathered from his faith, and withered all 
his consolations. The boundless store of truth and life which for eighteen 
centuries has been the aliment of humanity, seems irretrievably dissipated ; 
the jnost sublime levelled with the dust, God divested of his grace, man of 
his dignity, and the tie between heaven and earth broken. Piety turns away 
with horror from so fearful an act of desecration, and strong in the impreg- 
nable self'Cvidence of its faith, pronounces that, let an audacious criticism 
attempt what it will, all which the Scriptures declare, and the Church believes 
of Christ, will still subsist as eternal truth, nor needs one iota of it to be re- 
nounced. Thus at the conclusion of the criticism of the history of Jesus, there 
presents itself this problem : to re-establish dogmatically that which has been 
destroyed critically. 

At the first glance, this problem appears to exist merely as a challenge ad- 
dressed by the believer to die critic, not as a result of the moral requirements 
of either. The believer would appear to need no re-establishment of the 
faith, since for him it cannot be subverted by criticism. The critic seems to 
require no such re-establishmenf, since he is able to endure the annihilation 
resulting from his own labours^ Hence at might be supposed that the critic, 
when he seeks to rescue the dogma from the flames which his criticism has 
kindled, acts falsely in rdation to his own point of view, since, to satisfy the 
believer, he treats what is valueless for himself as if he esteemed it to be a 
jewel ; while in relation to the believer, hq is undertaking a superfluous task, 
in labouring to defend that which the latter considers in no way ^dangered. 

But on a nearer view the case appears otherwise. To all belief, not built 
on demonstration, doubt is inherent though it may not be develo]^ed ; the 
most flrmly believing Christian has within him the elements of criticism as a 
latent deposit of unbelief, or rather as a negative germ of knowledge, and only 
by its constant repression can he maintain the predominance of his faith, 
which is ^us essentially a re-established fluth. And just as the believer is 
intrinsically a sceptic or critic, so, on the other band, the critic is intrinsically 
a believer. In proportion as he is distinguished from the naturalistic tbe^ 
loman^and the freethinker,— 4n proimrtion as his critictsm is conceived ih l3ie 
spirit of the nineteenth century,— he is filled with veh^ation for every 
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and especially for the substance of the sublimest of all religionsi the Christian, 
which he perceives to be identical with the deepest philosophical truth ; and 
hence, after having in the course of his criticism exhibited only the differences 
between his conviction and the historical belief of the Christian, he wiU feel 
urged to place that identity in a just light 
Further, our criticism, though in its progress it treats of details, yet on be- 
coming pa^ of our internal conviction, resolves itself into the simple element 
of doubt, which the believer neutralizes by an equally simple w/o, and then 
spreads anew in undiminished luxuriance all the fulness of his creed. But 
hereby the decisions of criticism are only dismissed, not vanquished, and that 
which is believed is supported by no intermediate proof, but rests absolutely 
on its own evidence. Criticism cannot but direct itself against this absence 
of intermediate proof, and thus the controversy which seemed ended is re- 
newed, and we are thrown back to the beginning of our inquiry ; yet with a 
difference which constitutes a step forward in the discussion. Hitherto our 
criticism had for its object the data of Christianity, as historically presented 
in the evangelical records ; now, these data having been called in question in 
tlieir historical form, assume that of a mental product, and find a refuge in the 
soul of the believer ; where they exist, not as a simple history, but as a re- 
flected history, that is, a confession of faith, a received dogma. Against this 
dogma, presenting itself totally unsupported by evidence, criticism must in- 
deed awake, as it does against all deficiency of proof, in the character of a 
negativing power, and a contender for intermediate proof : it will, however, 
no longer be occupied with history, but with doctrines. Thus our historical 
criticism is followed up by dogmatical criticism, and it is only after the faith 
has passed through both these trials, that it is thoroughly tested and cqnsti- 
tuted science. 

This second process through which the faith has to pass, ought, like the 
first, to be made the subject of a distinct work : I shall here merely give a 
sketch of its most important features, that I may not terminate an historical 
criticism without pointing out its ultimate object, whidi can only be arrived 
at by dogmatical criticism as a sequel. 


§ *45- 

THE CHRISTOLOGY OP .THE ORTHODOX SYSTEM. 

The dogmatic import of the life of Jesus implicitly received, and developed 
on this basis, constitutes the orthodox doctrine of the Christ 
Its fundamental principles are found in the New Testament Ute root of 
faith in Jesus was the connction of his resurrection. He who had been put 
to death, however great during his life, could not, it was thought^ be the 
Messiah : his miraculous restorariqn to life proved so much the more strongly 
that he was the Messiah. Freed by his resurrection from the kingdom of 
shades, and at the same time elevated above the sphere of earthly humanity, 
he was now translated to the heavenly r^ons, and had taken his place at the 
ri^t hand God (Acts ii. 33 ff , iii 15 &, v. 30 ff. ; and elsewhere). Now, 
his death appeared to be the chirf artide in his messianiedestination ; accord- 
ing to Isa. liii., he had suffered for the sins of his people and of mankind 
(Ads viiL 3a £ ; comp. Matt, xx aS ; John i. ap, 36 ; 1 John ii. a) ; his blood 
poured out on the cross, operated like that which on the neat day of atone- 
auent the high priest sprinkled on the mercy-seat (Rom. iii. ag) : he was the 
pure lamb 1 ^ whose blood the believing are redeemed (1 Pet 1. s8.£) ; the 
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etexnal, anless high priest, who by the off<»mg of his owk body, at once 
effected that, which the Jewish high priests were unable to effect, by their pcrr 
petually repeated sacrifices of animals (Heb. x. xo ff., etc.). But, thenceforth, 
the Messiidi who was exalted to the right hand of Goi^ could not have been 
a common man : not only was he anointed with the divine spirit in a greater 
measure than any prophet (Acts iv. S7, x 38) ; not only did he prove himself 
to be a divine messenger by miracles and signs (Acts ii. 23) ; but also, accord- 
ing as the one idea or the other was most readily formed, either he was super- 
naturally engendered by the Holy Spirit (Matt, and Luke i.), or he had 
descended as the Word and Wisdom of G<^ into an earthly body (John L). 
As, before his appearance on the earth, he was in the bosom of the Father, in 
divine majesty (John xvil 5) : so his descent into the world of mortals, and 
still more his submission to an ignominious death, was a* voluntary humilia- 
tion, to which he was moved by his love to mankind (Phil. ii. 5 ff.). The 
risen and ascended Jesus will one day return to wake the dead and judge the 
world (Acts L II, xvii. 31) j he even now takes charge of his church (Rom. 

^John ii. i), participating in the government of the world, as he 
originally did in its creation (Matt, xxviii. 18; John i. 3, 10; Col. i. 16 f.). 
In addition to all this, every trait in the image of the Messiah as sketched by 
the^ popular expectation, was attributed with necess^ or gratuitous modifi- 
cations to Jesus ; nay,* the imagination, once stimulated, invented new 
characteristics. 

How richly fraught with blessing and elevation, with encouragement and 
consolation, were the thoughts which the early Church derived from this view 
of the Christ ! By the mission of the Son of God into the world, by his de- 
livery of himself to death for the sake of the world, heaven and earth are 
reconciled (2 Cor. v. 18 ff. ; Eph. i. 10 ; Col. i. 20) ; by this most stupendous 
sacrifice, the love of God is securely guaranteed to man (Rom. v. 8 ff., viii. 
31 ff. ^ 1 John iv. 9), and the brightest hopes are revealed to him. Did the 
Son of God become man ? Then are men his brethren, and as such the 
children of God, and heirs with Christ to the treasure of divine bliss (Rom. 
viii. 16 f., 29). The servile relation pf man to God, as it existed under the 
law, has ceased; love has taken the place of the fear of the punishment 
threatened by the law (Rom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iv. i ff.). Believers are redeemed 
from the curse of the law by Christ's sacrifice of himself, inasmuch as he 
suffered a death on which the law had laid a curse (Gal. iii. 13). Now, there 
is no longer imposed on us the impossible task of satisfying ^1 the demands 
of the law (Gal. iii. zo f )— a task whicji, as experience shows, no man fulfils 
(Rom. i. i8~iii. 20), which, by reason of his sinful nature, no man can fulfil 
(Rom. V. 12 ff.), and which onlylnvolves him who strives to fulfil it, more and 
more deeply in the most miserable conflict with himself (Rom. viL 7 ff.) : 
whereas he who believes in Christ, and confides in the atoning efficacy of his 
death, possesses the favour of God ; not by works and qualifications of his 
own, but by the free mercy of God, is the man who throws himself on that 
mercy just before God, by which all selfgexaltation is excluded (Rom. iii. 
31 ff.). As the Mosaic law is no longer binding on the believer, he being 
dead to it with Christ (Rom. vii. i ff.) ; as, moreover, by the eternal and all- 
sufficient sacrifice of Christ, the Jewish sacrificial and priestly service is 
abolished (Heb.) ; therefore the partition wall which separated the Jews and 
Gentiles is broken ^wn : the. latter, who before were aliens and strangers to 
the theocracy, without God and without hope in the world, are now invited to 
participate in the new covenant, and firee access is opened to them to the 
^emal God; so that the two portions of mankind, formerly separated by 
nmtile opinions, are now at peace with each other, members in coinm<m of 
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the body of Christ— stooes in the spiritual building oS his Church (Epb. tl 
.11 ffX But to have justifying ^th in the death of Christy is, virtually, to die 
with him spiritually — that is, to die to sin ; and as Christ arose from the dead 
to a new and immortal life, So must the believer in him arise from the death 
of sin to a new life of righteousness and holiness, put off the old man and put 
on the new (Rom. vi. i ff.). In this, Christ himself aids him by his Spirit, 
who fills those whom he inspires with spiritual strivings, and makes them ever 
more and more free from the slavery of sin (Rom. viii. z ff.). Nor alone 
spiritually, will the Spirit of Christ animate those in whom he dwells, but cor* 
poreally also, for at the end of their earthly course, God, through Christ, will 
resuscitate their bodies, as he did the body of Christ (Rom. viii. ii). Christ, 
whom the bonds of death and the nether world could not hold, has vanquished 
both for us, and has delivered the believer from the fear of these dread powers 
which rule over mortality (Rom. viii. 38 f. ; i Cor. xv. 55 ff. ; Heb. ii. 14 f.). 
His resurrection not only cohfers atoning efficacy on his death (Ron^. iv. 25;, 
but at the same time is the pledge of our own future resurrection, of our sha^ 
in Christ in a future life, in his messianic kingdom, to the blessedness of which 
he will, at his second advent, lead all his people. Meanwhile, we may con- 
sole ourselves that we have in him an Intercessor, who from his own experi- 
ence of the weakness and frailty of our nature, which he himself assumed, and 
in which he was in all points tempted as we are, but without sin, knows how 
much indulgence and aid we need (Heb. ii. 17 f., iv. 15 f.). 

The exp^iency of describing in compendious forms the riches of their faith 
in Christ, was early felt by his followers. They celebrated him as C/iris^ that 
died^ yea rather^ that is risen again^ who is even at the right hand of Gody who 
also maketk intercession for uSy Xptards 6 dvoSavmv^ fiSfXov 8c Kal 8s 

KOI iortv €V roO ^eov, os kcu ivTvyxdya vvrkp ripiav (Rom* viii. 34) ; or with 
more particularity as Jesus Christ our Lordy who was made of the seed of David 
according to the fleshy and declared to be the Son of God with power^ according 
to the Spirit of holinesssy by the resurrection from the dead, 1 . X. o Kvpios, 
ycvo/ACVos Ik (nrippunro^ tka/BiB Kara crapKa, bpicrOtU vtos ^coD iv SwdpLtu Mrd 
TrvtvpA dyuDcrvn/s, ii dvaord<r€w^ veKpStv (Rom. i. 3 f.) ; and as confessedly the 
great mystery of godlinesSy hpjoXoyovpiivm fiiya t^s evo-c^Scios p.v<rnipioVf the 
following propositions were presented : God was manifest in the fleshy justified 
in the Spirity seen of angelsy preached unto the GentileSy believed on in the worlds 
received up into glory y ^cos itfxcvepwOri iv crapKiy iSiKaiw&ij iv TrvajpLan^ dyy- 
c\o(s, tKTjpvxl^ iv i6v€<nvy cVtorrcvfty iv Kwrpjfpy dvtkri^Bi} iv 86 $q (i Tim. iii. 1 6;, 

The baptismal formula (Matt, xxviii. 19), by its allocation of Father, Son, 
md Holy Ghost, presented a sort of framework in which to arrange the 
materials of the new faith. On this basis was constructed in the first cen- 
turies what was called the rule of faith, regula fldeiy which in divers forms, 
some more concise, others more diffiise, some more popular, others more 
subtle, is found in the different fathers.^ The more popular form at length 
settled into what is called the creed of the apostles. This symbol, in that 
edition of it which is received in the evangelical church, has in its second and 
most elaborate article on the Son, the following points of belief ; et {credo) in 
Jemm Christum^ filtum^us {Dei patns)unicum^ Dominum nostrum ; quicosh 
ceptus esi do Spiritu SanctOy natus ex Maria virgine; passus sub PonHo PilaiOy 
erudfismSy martms et sepuilus, desaendit ad infima j tertia Jte resurrexit a mor- 
tuity mcendii ad cadosy sedet ad dexfram Dei patris omnipoteniis ; inde imhtrus 
fp^fjodimripimetmortuc^y 
ji : ^ , ' 

sdvVhaer. 1* 10. TmalL de ptpesen hser, xU!* adv. Pno, ii. da vidsad* vit& i* . 
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Together with this popular form of the confession of faith in relation to 
Christ, there was also framed a more rigorous and minute theological digest, 
occasioned by the differences and controversies which early arose on certain 
points. The fundamental thesis of the Christian faith, that the Word was 
made fleshy h Kiyos aapi iyivero, or, God was manifested in the fleshy 0 c 6 « 
i^avepioSri iv aapKt, was endangered on all sides, one questioning the Godhead, 
another the manhood, and a third the veritable union of the two natures. 

It is true that those who, like the Ebionites, denied the Godhead, or like 
that sect of the Gnostics called Docetae, the manhood of Christ, separated ' 
themselves too decidedly from the Christian community, which on her part 
maintained that it was necessary that the mediator of God and man should unite 
both in friendship and harmony by means of a proper relationship to each^ and 
that while he represented man to God^ he should reveal God to man^ c8ei rov 
$€0v rc koX 6v6pwr<av Sia iSias rrpos Ixar^povs oiKeionyro^ cts t^tXCav koI 
op.6voiav rovs ap.^oripow awayayilv^ xal /acv irapojcrnjo’ai rov ivBpmrov^ 
hvBpimom yimpLorai rov Beov.^ But when it was merely the plenitude of the 
one nature or the other, which was contested, — as when Arius maintained 
that the being who became man in Christ was indeed divine, but created, and 
subordinate to the supreme God ; when, while ascribing to Christ a human 
body, he held that the^lace of the soul was occupied by that superior being ; 
when Apollinaris maintained that not only the body of Jesus was truly human, 
but his soul also, and that the divine being only served in the stead of the 
third principle in man, the voGs {understanding; — these were opinions to 
which it was easier to give a Christian guise. Nevertheless the Church re- 
jected the Arian idea of a subordinate God become man in Jesus, for this 
reason among others less essential, that on this theory the image of the God* 
head Would not have been manifested in Christ ; ^ and she condemned the 
idea of Arius and Apollinaris, that the human nature of Christ had not the 
human </rvx^ {soul)y or the human vows {understanding^ for this reason chiefly, 
that only by the union of the divine, with an entire human nature, could the 
human race be redeemed.^ 

Not only might the one or the other aspect of the nature of Christ be de- 
faced or put out of sight, but in relation also to the union of the two, there 
might be error, and again in two opposite directions. The devout enthusiasm 
of many led them to believe, that they could not draw too closely the newly- 
entwined bond between heaven and earth ; hence they no longer wished to 
distinguish between the Godhead and manhood in Christ, and since he had 
appeared in one person, they acknowledged in him only one nature, that of 
the Son of God made flesh. Others, more scrupulous, could not reconcile 
themselves to such a confusion of the divine and the human : it seemed to 
them blasphemous to say that a human mother had given birth to God : hence 
they maintained that she had only borne the man whom the Son of God 
selected as his temple; and that in Christ there were two natures, united 
indeed so far as the adoration of his followers was concerned, but distinct as 
regarded their essence. To the Church, both these views appeared to en- 
croach on the mystery of the incarnation : if the two natures were held to be 
permanently distinct, then was the union of the divine and human, the vital 
point of Christianity, destroyed ; if a mixture of the two were admitted, then 
neither nature in its individual quality was capable of a union with the other, 
and thus again no true unity would te attained. Hence both these opinions 

• Iren. adv. hwr. iii. xviii. 7. 

» Athanas. contra Arianos, orat. a, 33. ^ 

< Gregor. Nat. Or. 51, p, 740, K i yhp hrpSihiuTUf tdiepiwevpar, 8 w Hmreti no Be^ 
reOro eeX 
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were condemned, the latter in the ^person of Eut^ches, the former, not with 
equal justice, in that of Nestorios ; and as the Nicene creed established the 
true Godhead of Christ, so that of Chalcedon established his true and perfect 
n%nhood, and the union of the two natures in one undivided person.^ When 
subsequently there arose a controversy concerning the will of Christ, analo- 
gous to that concerning his nature, the Church, in accordance with its pre* 
vious decisions, pronounced that in Christ, as the God-man, there were two 
wills, distinct but not discordant, the human will being subordinate to the 
divine.® 

^ In comparison with the controversies on the being and essence of Christ, 
the other branch of the faith, the doctrine of his work, was developed in tran- 
quillity. The most comprehensive view of it was this : the Son of God, by 
assuming the human nature, gave it a holy and divine character ^ — ^above aU 
he endowed it with immortality ; ® while in a moral view, the mission of the 
Son of God into the world being the highest proof of the love of God, was 
the most efficacious means of awakening a return of love in the human breast® 
To this one great effect of the appearance of Christ, were annexed cdllateral 
benefits : his salutary teaching, his sublime example, were held up to view,l® 
but especial importance was attached to the violent death which he suffered. 
The idea of substitution, already given in the New Testament, was more fully 
developed : the death of Jesus was regarded, now as a ransom paid by him 
to the devil for the liberation of mankind, who had fallen into the power of 
the evil one through sin j now as a means devised by God for removing guilt, 
and enabling him to remit the punishment threatened to the sins of man, 
without detriment to his truthfulness, Christ having taken that punishment on 
himself.'^ The latter idea was worked up Anselm, in his book entitled Cur 
Deus homo^ into the well known theory of satisfaction, by which the dqptriiv 
of Christ’s work of redemption is placed in the closest connexion with that of 
his person. Man owes to God perfect obedience \ but the sinner — and such 
arc all men — withholds from God the service and honour which are His due. 
Now God, by reason of his justice, cannot suffer an offence against his 
honour : therefore, either man must voluntarily re^store to God that which is 

* — leal rhif hfuiKfrfitv uidr rhf K^piov T. X, ffvfitfuivw Airarret iKBiBd4ricofUPf 

t4\€io¥ 76p adrhp 4 p deirfirit ical riXeiw aMp h ApBpav&nfTi, $€bp irat Ap$p(pw9P 

rbp aMp 4 k i/vx^s XoyiK^s Kal Cfbfwros, AfJtooAffWP irarpi koltA rifp AedTTjra, koX d/io- 
vOfftop rbv adrhPTifjiAP xard Hfv dv^/N^dn^ra, irard prdvra Spunop iifiip Ajutapriar vpbaidjptap 
fikp 4 k toO Tarpbs y€PP7j64pra /card ri)v 4ir io’xArvp S4 tup ijfMpQp rbv aArbp bl iffi&t 

Kal did rijp iipueripa^ ataryiplap 4 k Maplas r^s Tap04pov SeotbKOu /card rijp dpSpurbriynii fpa 
Kal tAp adrbv XpufTbp^ vIop, KOpiop^ pLQPcytprj^ 4 k Bdo ^daeiop Afrvyxdrus^ Aroiirrus, Adtaipinau 
dx<ifptaTUs ypupiffipuepop' odSa/Aot? tup ^do'fup Bta^opok ApjipijiUpfis did Hjp ipufftPt 

B4 fiSXKop TTjf idi&rifros 4KaT4pas 0 i)<re(i/r, iccd els 4 p wpbffuirop Kal fdap btrbaraavf avprpe- 
ci/K els 860 Tpbataira /teptj^ofiepop 4 BioupodfiepoPt dXV ipa koX top ajbrbv vlbw koI /uufpoyep^, 
Mp \6yopf KCpiop T. X. 

* The 6 th CEcumenical Synod of Constantinople declared : 880 ^vkikA BeXib/wra o8x 
Arevaprla , — dXX' 4 irbpMP0P rd ipBpt&riPOP adrov $ 4 \vf*oi ^Kal brorwabiiMPOP Tip Belip a&roO aid 
wapaBep 4 i 6 e\ljfULn. 

® Athanas. de incarn. 54 ; avrds 4 rqp 0 ptlswiiaep^ Ua ijfieU 0 eo 7 rovii 6 u/up, Greg. Nyt. Orat. 
cass. 35 ; rdre re KaTefUyj^ stpbs rd deSov, twa rd ^ipirepop t^ irpbs rd BeTop 4 ti/u( 1 ^ yipsprai 
Bebop* Joann. Damasc, de f. orth. iii. 20 : Tdrra ApiXa^ep (rd adtd/SXi; rd irABtf rov diBptbrw d 
X.) tpa rdpra Ayidtrif, Gi^. Naz. or. ii. 23 f, Hilar* Pictav. de trin. ii. 24 : humani 
roMia Dei natus ex mrnne est — ut honut foetus ex virgine naturam in se eamis aee^eret 

ferque hujtts admixHonis sooitaiem saneHfeatum in eo nniversi generis humam eorpus eseist- 
eret* For other eapr^ions of the kind, see MUnseber, Dogmengesoh.> herau^. von Chlln, 
1 , 1 9?, Aura, icx 

MUnscher,! 96, Anm. 5, s, 423 f^ 

* Augusdhi de Catechiz* nidib. 7. 

MUnscher, § 96. • 

^UbW*»97. 
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God’s, my, must, for complete satisfaction, render to him more than he haa 
hitherto withheld ; or, must as a punishment take from man that whi^ 
is man’s, namely, the happiness for which he was originally created. Man 
not able to do the former ; for as he owes to God all the duties that he caa 
perform, in order not to fall into sin, he can have no overplus of merit, whero* 
with to cover past sins. On the other hand, that God should obtain satisfac- 
tion by the infliction of eternal punishment, is opposed to his unchangeable 
goodn^s, which moves him actually to lead man to that bliss for which he 
was originally destined. This, however, cannot happen consistently with * 
divine justice, unless satisfaction be made for man, and according to the 
measure of that which has been taken from God, something be rendered te 
him, greater than all else except God. But this can be none other than God 
himself ; and as, on the other hand, man alone can satisfy for man : it must 
therefore be a God-man who gives satisfaction. Moreover this cannot consist 
in active obedience, in a sinless life, because every reasonable being owes this 
to God bn his own behalf ; but to suffer death, the wages of sin, a sinless 
being is not bound, and thus the satisfaction for the sins of man consists in 
the death of the God-man, whose reward, since he himself, as one with God, 
cannot be rewarded, is^put to the account of man. 

This doctrinal system of the ancient church concerning the person and 
work of Christ, passed also into the confessions of the Lutheran churches, and 
was' still more elaborately developed by their theologians.^^ With regard to 
the person of Christ, they adhered to the union of the divine and human 
natures in one person : according to them, in the act of this union, 
personalis^ which was simultaneous with the conception, it was the divine 
n^ture^of the Son of God which adopted the human into the unity of its per- 
sonality ; the state of union, the unio personalis^ was neither essential, nor yet 
merely accidental, neither mystical nor moral, still less merely verbal, but a 
real and supernatural union, and eternal in its duration. From this union 
with the divine nature, there result to the human nature in Christ certain pre- 
eminent advantages : namely, what -at first appears a deficiency, that of being 
in itself impersonal, and of having personality only by its union with the 
divine nature ; further, impeccability, and the possibility of not dying. Be- 
sides these special advantages, the human nature of Christ obtains others alsa 
from its union with the divine. The relation of the two natures is not a dead, 
external one, but a reciprocal penetration, a Trtpix^fnja-i^ ; an union not like 
that of two boards glued together, but like that of Are and metal in glowing 
iron, or of the body and soul in man. This communion of natures, communion 
nalurarum, is manifested by a communication of properties, communkatia 
idiomatunty in virtue of which the human nature participates in the advanUgea 
of the divine, and the divine in the redeeming work of the human. This re- 
lation is expressed in the propositions concerning the person, propositionibus 
personalibus^ and those concerning the properties, idiomaticis \ the former are 
propositions in which the concrete of the one nature, Le. the one nature as 
conceived in the person of Christ, is predicated of the other, as in i Cor. xy. 
47 : the second man is the Lord from heaven ; the latter are propositions in 
which determinations of one or the other nature, are referred to the entire 
person {£enus idiomaticum)^ or in which acts of the entire person are referred 
to one or the othdf nature (genus apotelesmaticum\ or lastly, in which attri- 
butes of the one nature are transferred to the other, which however is ovXy 

Comp. Form. Concord., £pit. und Sol. deck Vlll. p. 605 ft, and ft. ed. Hase.. ■ 
Chemnis, 4 e duabns naturis in Christo libellus, and lod theoL, loc. a, dt filio ; Gerhard^. 
II. th. i,p. 64off. (cd. 1615); Quenstedt, tbeol. didact. polem. P. 3, c. 3. Omp. De 
Wette,^bibl. Dogm. § 64 ff. 
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possible from the divine to the human, not from the human to the divine 
{j^ms mchmaikum). 

In passing through the successive stages of die wodc of redemption, Christ 
with his person endowed with two natures, experienced, according to the ex- 
pression of the dogmatical theologians, founds on PhU. iL 6 ff., two states, 
staium extnanitioHis, and statum exaltationis. His human nature in its union 
with the divine, participated from the moment ot conception in divine proper- 
' ties : but as during his earthly life Jesus made no continuous use of them, that 
life to the time of his death and burial, is regarded as a state of humiliation : 
whereas, with the resurrection, or even with the descent into hell, commenced 
the state of exaltadon which vras consummated by the sesm eid dextram patris. 

As to the work of Christ, the doctrine of our Church attributes to him a 
triple office. As prophet, he has revealed to man the highest truth, the divine 
decree of redemption, confirming his testimony by miracles ; and he still un- 
ceasingly controls the announcement of this truth. As high priest, hedias, on 
the one hand, by his irreproachable life, fulfilled the law in our stead {pbedien- 
tia otHva) ; on the other, he has borne, in his sufferings and death, the 
punishment which impended over us {pbedientia passiva), and now perpetually 
intercedes for us with the Father. Lastly, as king, he governs the world, and 
more particularly the Church, whicb he will lead from the conflicts of earth to 
the glory of heaven, completing its destiny by the general resurrection and 
the last judgment 


§ » 46 . 

OBJECTIONS TO THE CHRISTOLOGV OF THE CHURCH. 

The Reformed Church did not go thus far with the Lutherans in their 
doctrine of the person of Christ, for they did not admit the last and boldest 
consequence drawn by the latter from the union of the manhood and God- 
head— the communicatio idiomatuniy or communication of properties. The 
Lutherans themselves did not hold that the properties of the human nature 
were communicated to the divine, nor that all the properties of the divine 
nature, eternity for example, could be communicated to the human and 
this gave occasion on the part of the Reformed Church, to the following ob- 
jection : the communication of properties must be reciprocal and complete} 
or it is none at all ; moreover, by the communication of the properties of an 
infinite nature to a hnite one, the latter is not 16 ss annihilated as to its essence 
than an infinite nature would be, were it to receive the properties of a finite 
one.* When the Lutherans sought shelter in the position, that the proper- 
ties of the one nature were only so fiir shared by the other, as according to its 
character is possible, uH per suam indolem potestP they in fact did away al- 
together with the cammunicatio idiom^ium; and indeed this doctrine has been 
explicitly given up even by orthodox theologians since Reinhard. 

But the simple root of this complicated exchange of properties, the union of 
the divine and human natures in one person, has mso met with contradiction. 

The Socinians denied it on the ground that two natures, each of which 
alone constitutes a person, cannot be united to form a single person, especi- 
ally when ^ey possess properties so opposite, as where the one is immortal, 

.s ^ See the Orstio appended to the lociu etolBk. Chr. Gerhard, ut sop. p. 

' * VId: Gerhafd»TL th.i, p. ft ; Marhelneke, Instit synib. f 71 £ 

* Reii^d^ Varies, tiber die l 5 ogoi. a. 354, confbrmably to the proposition urged by the 
the l^heiana ; mtum im se Uikm redpf^ 
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the other mortal, the one uflcreated, the other created } ^ and the Rationalists 
agree with theoii^ insisting more particularly that the formulae of the Church, 
in which the above union is defined, are almost entirely negative, thtis presex^ 
ing no conception to the mind, and that in a Christ, who by the aid of a divine 
nature dwelling within him, withstood evil and kept himself from sin, the man 
who is destitute of such aid can have no true example.^ 

The essential and tenable points of the rationalistic objections to this doc- 
trine, have been the most acutely perceived and arranged by Schleiermacher, 
who, on thb subject as on many others, has brought the negative criticism of 
the dogmas of the Church to completeness.* Before all else he finds it a dif- 
ficulty, that by the expression, dwine nature and human nature^ divinity and 
humanity are placed under one category, and what is more, under the category 
of nature, which essentially denotes only a limited being, conceived by means 
of its opposite. Further, while ordinarily one nature is common to many in- 
dividuals or persons, here one person is supposed to partake of two different 
natures. Now if by person be meant the permanent conscious unity of a living 
being, afid by nature, the sum of the laws which govern the conditions of life in 
that being : it is not to be conceived, how two opposite systems of conditions 
can have but one centre. The absurdity of this doctrine becomes, according 
to Schleiermacher, especially evident in the supposition of two wills in Christ, 
since, for consistency, two wills must be associated with two understandings, 
and as the understanding and will constitute the personality, Christ would on 
this supposition be inevitably divided into two persons. It is true that 
the two wills are supposed always to will in unison : but, on the one hand, 
there results from this only a moral, not a personal unity ; on the other hand, 
this unison of wills is not possible in relation to the divine and the human will, 
since 4he latter, which from its very essence ^n only exercise itself on par- 
ticulars as they present themselves in succession, can as little will the same 
with the'former, whose object is the whole in its development, as the human 
understanding, which acts by reasoning, can think the same with the divine 
understanding, which acts intuitively. Hence it evidently follows also that a 
communication of properties between the two natures is not to be admitted. 

The doctrine of the work of Christ did not escape a similar criticism. 
Passing over what has been objected in point of form to the division of this 
work into three offices, the ideas of revelation and miracles, under the head 
of the prophetic office, were chiefiy called in question. It was argued that 
these ideas agreed neither objectively with just conceptions of God and the 
world in their reciprocal relation, nor subjectively with the laws of the human 
intellect ; that the perfect God could not have created a world which from 
time to time needed the extraordinary interposition of the Creator, nor more 
particularly a human nature which was incapable of attaining its destination 
by the development of its innate faculties ; that the immutable Being could 
not operate on the world first in this manner, then in that, at one time 
mediately, at another immediately,, but that he must always have operated on 
it in the same manner, namely, in himself and on the whole immediately, but 

^ Faustl Socini de Christ! natura dispntatio. 0 pp. Bibl. Fr. Pol. i, p. 784 $ Catech. 
Racov. Q. 96 ff. Comp. Marheineke, Instit. symb. § 96. Spinoza, also, ep. 21, ad Olden- 
burg, 0 pp. ed. Gfrdrer, p* 556, says : Quod qumdam ecclesia his adduui^ quod Dtus ncOuram 
humanam assumpser^tnomi expresses me,^id dicanf, nesdre; itno, ut verumfatear^ non 
minus ahsurde ndhi Sf^ui videnfur, quam si quis miM diceret^ quod dmdus naturam quad* 
rati induerit 

B (Rbhr) Briefe fiber dea Rationalismus, s. 378 F. ; Wegseheider Inst, theol ( 128; Bret- 
ichueider, Handb. der Dogm. 2, 1 137 ff. ; also Kant, Rclig. innerhalb der Gxfinzen der 
blossen Vemunft. ates St* 2ter Absch. b. 

^ Glaubenalehre, a, $9 9 d- 9 S» 
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forus and on individuals mediately; that to admit an inteimption of the 
order of nature^ and of the development of humanity, would be to renounce 
*&U rational thought, while, in the particular case in question, a revelation or 
miracle is not confidently to be recognized as such, since^ in order to be sure 
that certain results have not proceeded from the powers of nature and the 
fru:ulties of the human mind, a perfect knowledge of the resources of both 
would be requisite, and of sudi a knowledge man is not possessed.^ 

But the main difficulty lay in the office of high priest, attributed to Jesus — 
in [the doctrine of the atonement. Hiat which especially drew forth ob* 
jections was the human aspect which in Anselm’s system was given to the 
relation of God to the Son of man. As it well becomes man to forgive 
offences without exacting vengeance, so, thought Socinu^ might God forgive 
the offences committed against him by men, without satisfaction.^ To meet 
this objection Hugo Grotius argued, that not as in consequence of personal 
injuries, but to maintain the order of the moral world inviolable, or in virtue 
of his jusHtia rectoria^ God cannot foigive sins without satisfaction.^^ Never* 
theless, granting the necessity for satisfaction, it did not appear to be met 
by the death of Jesus. While Anselm, and still more decidedly Thomas 
Aquinas, spoke of a saiisfactio superahundans^ Soci^us denied that Christ 
had even home as much punishment as men have deserved ; for every 
individual man having deserved eternal death, consequently, as many sul> 
stitutes as sinners ought to have suffered eternal death ; whereas in this case, 

. the single Christ has suffered merely temporal death, and that as an introduc- 
tion to the highest glory ; nor did this death attach to his divine nature, so 
that it might be said to have infinite value, but only to his human nature. 
On the other hand, Duns Scotus,^^ in opposition to Thomas, and« subie- 
quently Grotius and the Arminians (equi-distant from orthodoxy and Socini- 
anism), adopted the expedient of maintaining, that the merit of Christ was 
indeed in itself finite like its subject, his human nature, and hence was inade- 
quate as a satisfaction for the sins of the world ; but that God accepted it as 
adequate out of his free grace. But from the admission that God can content 
himself with an inadequate satisfaction, and thus can forgive a part of the 
guilt without satisfaction, it follows necessarily, that be must also be able thus 
to forgive the whole. Besides these more precise definitions, however, the 
fundamental idea of the whole fabric, namely, that one individual can take 
upon himself the punishment due to the sins of another, has been attacked 
as an ignorant transference of the conditions of a lower order of relation to a 
higher. Moral transgressions, it has been said, are not transmissible obliga- 
tions ; it is not with them as with debts of money, which it is immaterial to 
the o-editor who pays, provided they are paid ; rather it is essential to the 
punishment of sin, that it should fall on the guilty only.^* If, according to 
this, the so-called passive obedience of Christ cannot have been vicarious, 
still less can his active obedience have been so, since as man he was bound to. 
render this on his own behalf. v 

In relation to the kingly office of Christ, the hope of his second advent to 

^ Spinoza, tract, theol. polit. c. vi. p. 133. ed. Gfr5rer, andep. 23, ad Oldenburg, p. 558 f. 
Briefe iiber den Rat., 4ter, jter, 6ter, I2ter. W^cheider, §§11, 12. Schleiermacher, $8 

14.47- 

• Prselect. theol, e, xv. 

In the work ; defensio fidei cath. desatisfactione Chr. adv. F. Socinum. 

Sutnma* ?. 3, Q. 48, A. a. 

** Comrn. in Se«n. L. 3, t)ist. 19. 

See, besides Socinus, Kant, Relig. innerhalb 4«r Grenzen der hlossen Vernunfi, 2tes 
Iter Abschn., c, 

TiUlrier, Dfer tb'atigc Gehorsam Christi Untetsuch^ 1768. * ' 
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judge the world lost ground m the sentiment of the Church, in proportion as 
the opinion obtained, that every individual enters on a state of complete ^ 
tribution immediately after death, for this opinion made the general judgment 
appear superfluous.^^ 


§ 147 - 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF RATIONALISM. 


The Rationalists rejecting the doctrine of the Church concerning Christ, 
his person, and his work, as self<ontradictory, useless, nay, even hurtful to 
the true morality of the religious sentiment^ propounded in its stead a system 
which, while it avoided all contradictions, yet in a certain sense retained for 
Jesus the character of a divine manifestation, which even, rightly considered, 
placed him far higher, and moreover embodied the strongest motives to 
practicaFpiety.^ 

According to them, Jesus was still a divine messenger, a special favourite 
and charge of the Deity, inasmuch as, furnished by the disposition of Provi- 
dence with an extraordjna^ measure of spiritual endowment, he was born in 
an age and nation, and guided in a career, the most favourable to his deve- 
lopment into that for winch he was destined ; and, especially, inasmuch as he 
was subjected to a species of death that rendered possible his apparent 
resurrection, on which depended the success of his entire work, and was en- 
compassed by a series of circumstances which actually brought that resurrec- 
tion to pass. The Rationalists hold that their idea of the Christ is not 
essentially below the orthodox one, as regards his natural endowments and 
his external destiny, for in their view also he is the greatest man that ever 
trod the?* earth — a hero, in whose fate Providence is in the highest degree 
glorified: while, as regards the internal development and free agency of 
Jesus, they believe their doctrine essentially to surpass that of the Church. 
The Christ of the Church, they contend, is a mere automaton, whose man- 
hood lies under the control of his Godhead like a lifeless instrument, which 
acts with moral perfection because it has no power to sin, and for this reason 
can neither have moral merit, nor be the object of affection and reverence : 
according to the rationalistic view, on the contrary, Jesus had implanted in 
him by God the natural conditions only of that which he was ultimately to 
become, and his realization of this destiny was the result of his own spon* 
taneity. His admirable wisdoiin he acquired by the judicious application of 
his intellectual powers, and the conscientious use of all the aids within his 
reach ; his moral greatness, by the zealous culture of his moral disposition^ 
the restraint of his sensual inclinations and passions, and a scrupulous obedi- 
ence to the voice of his conscience : and on these alone rested all that was 
exalted in his personality, all that was encoura^ng in his example. 

As regards the work of Jesus, the rationalistic view is, that he has endeared 
himself to mankind by this above all else, that he has taught them a religion 
to which for its purity and excellence is justly ascribed a certain divine power 
and dignity; and that he has illustrated and enforced this religion by the 
brilliant example of his own life. This prophetic ofiSce of Christ is with 
Socinians and Raffonalists the essence of his work, and to this they refer all 
the rest, especially what the doctrine of the Church comprehends under the 
office of high priest With them the so-called active obedience has value 


u Wegscheider, § 199. 

^ Compare with what follows especially the Brlefe iiber den Rationalismus, n 37a ft | 
Wegscheider, 8 § laS, 133, 140. 
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Bolelj as an example ; and the death of Jesus conduces to the forgiveness of 
sins, solely by furthering the reformation of the sinner in one of these two 
li^ys: either, as a confirmation of his doctrine^ and a type of the devoted 
fulfilment of duty, it serves to kindle a zeal for virtue ; or, as a proof of the 
love of God to man, of his inclination to pardon the converted sinner, it 
invigorates moral courage.* 

If Christ was no more, and did no more, than this rationalistic doctrine 
supposes, it is not easy to see how piety has come to make him her special 
object, or dogmatism to lay down special propositions concerning him. 
Consistent Rationalists have in fact admitted, that what the orthodox aogma 
calls Christology, forms no integral part of the rationalistic system, since this 
system consists indeed of a religion which Christ taught, but not of a religion 
of which he is the object ; that, viewing Christology as the doctrine of the 
Messiah, it is merely an accommodation to the Jewish mind, — that even 
taken in a more noble sense, as the doctrine of the life, the actions, and the 
fate of Jesus as a divine messenger, it does not belong to a system of faith, 
for the universal truths of religion are as little connected with our ideas con* 
ceming the person of him who first enunciated them, as are the philosophical 
propositions in the systems of Leibnitz and Wolf, of Kant, Fichte, and 
Schelling, with the opinions we may happen to form f»f the persons of their 
authors ; that what relates to the person and work of Jesus belongs, not to 
religion itself, but to the history of religion, and must either be prefixed to a 
system of religious doctrine as an historical introduction, or appended to it 
as an elucidatory sequel.* Accordingly Henke, in his lAmammts^ has re* 
moved Christology from its wonted position as an integral part of systematic 
theology, and has placed it as a subdivision under the head of anthropology. 

Thus, however, Rationalism enters into open war with the Christian faith, 
for it seeks to thrust into the background, nay, to banish from the province 
of theology, that which is its essential point, and corner-stone. But "'this veiy 
opposition is decisive of the insufficiency of the rationalistic system, proving 
that it does not perform what is demanded from every system of religious 
doctrine : namely, first, to give adequate expression to the faith which is the 
object of the doctrine ; and secondly, to place this expression in a relation, 
whether positive or negative, to science. Now the Rationalists, in the effort 
to bring the faith into harmony with science, restrict its expression ; for a 
Christ who is only a distinguish^ man, creates indeed no difficulty to the 
understanding, but is not the Christ in whom the Church believes. 


§ 148. 

THE ECLECTIC CHRISTOLOGY OF SCHLEIERMACHER. 

It is the effort of this theologian to avoid both these ungrateful results, and 
without prejudice to the faith, to fon^^ such a conception of the doctrine of the 
Christ as may be proof against the attacks of science.^ On die one hand, he 
has adopted in its fullest extent the negative criticism directed by Rationalism 
gainst the doctrine of the Church, nay, he has rendered it ev^ more search- 
ing ; on the other hand, he has sought to retain what Rationalism had lost, 

* For ths dffiereat views, see Bretsdmeider, Dogm. 2, s. 353, systematische Entwicklung, 
, -f'- $diIeiAnWielM»r( <» hit Ghuibeoildu<e» t. ur. LUdeei 3 tM Swdiduwibeai Studien, 3 . 
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the essential part of positive Christianity : and thus he has saved many in 
these days from the narrowness of Supranaturalism, and the emptiness dh 
Rationalism, This simplification of the frith Schleiermacher effects in the 
following manner : he does not set ou^ with the Ihx>testant, from the doctrine 
of Scripture, nor with the Catholic from the decision of the church, for in 
both these ways he would have to deal with a precise, developed system, 
which, having originated in remote centuries, must come into collision with the 
science of the present day j but he sets out from the consciousness of the 
Christian, from that internal experience resulting to the individual from his 
connexion with the Christian community, and he thus obtains a material 
which, as its basis is feeling, is more flexible, and to which it^is easier to give 
dialectically a form that satisfies science. 

As a member of the Christian church — this is the point of departure in 
the Christology of Schleiermacher 3 — I am conscious of the removal of my 
sinfulness^ and the impartation of absolute perfection ; in other words, in 
communion with the church, I feel operating upon me the influence of a sin- 
less and perfect principle This influence cannot proceed from the Christian 
community as an effect of the reciprocal action of its members on each other ; 
for to every one of th^e sin and imperfection are inherent, and the co- 
operation of impure beings can never produce anything pure as its result It 
must be the influence of one who possessed that sinlessness and perfection as 
personal qualities, and who moreover stands in such a relation to the 
Christian community, that he can impart these qualities to its members ; that 
is, since the Christian church could not exist prior to this impartation, it must 
be the influence of its founder. As Christians, we find something operated 
within «s ; hence, as from every effect we argue to its cause, we infer the 
influence of Christ, and from this again, the nature of his person, which must 
have had tite powers necessary to the exertion of this influence. 

To speak more closely, that which we experience as members of the 
Christian church, is a strengthening of our consciousness of God, in its 
relation to our sensuous existence y that is, it is rendered easier to us to 
deprive the senses of their ascendancy within us, to make all our impressions 
the servants of the religious sentiment and all our actions its offspring. 
According to what has been stated above, this is the effect wrought in us by 
Christ, who imparts to us the strength of his consciousness of God, frees us 
from the bondage of sensuality and sin, and is thus the Redeemer. In the 
feeling of the strengthened consciousness of God which the Christian possesses 
by his communion with the Redeemer, the obstructions of his natural and 
social life are not felt as obstructions to his consciousness of God ; they do 
not interrupt the blessedness which he enjoys in his inmost religious life ; what 
has been called evil, and divine chastisement, is not such for him : and as it 
is Christ who by receiving him into the communion of his blessedness, frees 
him therefrom, the office of expiation is united to that of redemption. 

In this sense alone is the doctrine of thff church concerning the threefold 
office of Christ to be interpreted. He is a prophet, in that by the word— by 
the setting forth of himself, and not otherwise, — he could draw mankind 
towards himself, and therefore the chief object of his doctrine was bis own 
person ; he is at onc^ a high priest and a sacrifice, in that he, the sinless one, 
from whose existend^ therefore, no evil could be evolved, entered into com- 
mnnion with the life of sinful humanity, and endured the evils which adliete 
tb it, that he might taJce us into communion with his sinless and blessed life : 
in dtm words, deliver ns from the power and consequences of sin and evil, 

* Qlaubenslehrd, s, H 93*105. 

^ AC , 
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and present us pure before God ; lastly^ he is a king, in that he brings these 
nlessings to mankind in the form of an organized societyi of which be is the 
head. 

From this which Christ effects, we gather what he is. If we owe to him 
the continual strengthening of the consciousness of God within us, this 
consciousness must have existed in him in absolute strength, so that it, or 
God in the form of the consciousness, was the only operative force within 
him, and this is the sense of the expression of the church— God became man 
in Christ. If, further, Christ works in us a more and more complete conquest 
over sensuality, in himself there must have been an absolute conquest over it ; 
in no moment of his life can the sensual consciousness have disputed the 
victory with his consciousness of God ; never can a vacillation or struggle 
have had place within him : in other words, the human nature in him was 
sinless, and in the stricter sense, that, in virtue of the essential predominance 
within him of the higher powers over the lower, it was impossible for him to 
sin. By this peculiarity of his nature he is the Archetype, the actualization of 
the ideal of humanity, which his church can only approach, never surpass ; 
yet must he, — for otherwise there could be no true fellowship between him 
and us, — have been developed under the ordinary cdnditions of human life : 
the ideal must in him have been perfectly historical, each phasis of his 
actual life must have borne the impress of the ideal ; and this is the proper 
sense of the church formula, that the divine and human nature were in him 
united into one person. 

Only thus far can the doctrine of the Christ be deduced from the ex* 
perience of the Christian, and thus far, according to Schleiermacher, it is not 
opposed to science : whatever in the dogma of the church goes beyond thiS, — 
as, for example, the supernatural conception of Jesus, and his mijracles, also 
the facts of the resurrection and ascension, and the prophecies of his second 
coming to judge the world, — ought not to be brought forward as integral 
parts of the doctrine of the Christ. For he from whose influence upon us 
comes all the strengthening of our consciousness of God, may have been the 
Christ, though he should not have risen bodily from the dead, and ascended 
into heaven, etc. : so that we believe these facts, not because they are in- 
volved in our internal experience, but only because they are stated in 
Scripture ; not so much, therefore, in a religious and dogmatical, as in an 
historical manner. 

This Christology is undeniably a beautiful effort of thought, and as we shall 
presently see, does the utmost towards rendering the union of the divine and 
the human in Christ conceivable ; but if its author supposed that he kept the 
faith uumutilated and science unoffended, we are compelled to pronounce 
that he was in both points deceived.^ 

Science opens its attack on the proposition, that the ideal man was 
historically manifested in the peigon of Christ. It did not escape Schleier- 
macher himself that this was a dangerous point No sooner, has he put forth 
the above proposition, than he reflects on the difficulty of supposing that the 
ideal should be realized in one historical individual ; since, in other cases, we 
never And the ideal realized in a single appearance, but only in an entire cycle 
. of appearances, which reciprocally complete each othex.,, It is true that this 
theologian does not hold the character of Christ, as the ideal man, to extend 
to the manifold relations of human life, so as to be the archetype for all the 
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science, art^ and policy, that are developed in human society; he confines it 
to the domain of the consciousness of God* But, as Schmid has justly 
observed, this does not alter the case, for the consciousness of God als<^ 
being, in its development and manifes^ition, subject to the conditions of 
finiteness and imperfection; the supposition that even in this department 
exclusively, the ideal was manifested in a single historical individual, involves 
a violation of the laws of nature by a miracle. This, however, is far from 
alarming Schleiermacher ; on the contrary, he maintains that this is the 
plac^ and the only place, in which the Christian doctrine must necessarily 
admit a miracle, since the originating of the person of Christ can only be 
conceived as the result of a special divine act of creation. It is true, he 
limits the miraculous to the first introduction of Christ into the series of 
existences, and allows the whole of his further development to have been 
subject to all the conditions of finite existence : but this concession cannot 
repair the breach, which the supposition only of one miracle makes in the 
scientifi<» theory of the world. Still less can any help be derived from vague 
analogies like the following : as it is still possible that matter should begin to 
agglomerate and thence to revolve in infinite space ; so science must admit, 
that there may be in the domain of spiritual life an appearance, which in like 
manner we can only explain as the commencement, the first point, in a higher 
process of development.^ 

This comparison suggests the observation made by Braniss, namely, that 
it would be contrary to the laws of all development to regard the initial 
member of a series as the greatest — to suppose that in Christ, the founder of 
that community, the object of which is the strengthening of the consciousness 
of Go(^ the strength of this consciousness was absolute, a perfection which is 
rather the infinitely distant goal of the progressive development of the 
community founded by him. Schleiermacher does indeed attribute to Chris- 
tianity perfectibility in a certain sense : not as a capability of surpassing 
Christ in his nature, but solely in the conditions of its manifestation. His 
view is this : the limitation, the imperfection of the relations of Christ, the 
language in which he expressed himself, the nationality within which he was 
placed, modified his thoughts and actions, but in their form alone ; their 
essence remained nevertheless the perfect ideal. Now if Christianity in its 
progressive advancement in doctrine and practice, rejects more and more of 
those temporal and national limitations by which the actions and teaching ot 
Jesus were circumscribed ; this is not to surpass Christ, it is rather to give a 
more perfect expression of his inner life. But, as Schmid has satisfactorily 
shown, an historical individual* is that which appears of him, and no more ; 
his internal nature is known by his words and actions, the condition of his 
age and nation are a part of his individuality, and what lies beneath this 
phenomenal existence as the essence, is not the nature of this individual, bu{ 
the human nature in general, which in particular beings operates only under 
the limitations of their individuality, of ti^e, and of circumstances. Thus to 
surpass the historical appearance of Christ, is to rise nearer, not to his 
nature, but to the idea of humanity in general ; and if we are to suppose that 
it is still Christ whose nature is more truly expressed, when with the rejection 
of the temporal and national, the essential elements of his doctrine and life 
arc further developed : it would not be difficult, by a similar abstraction, to 
represent Socrates, as the one who in this manner cannot be surpassed. 

As neither an individual in general, nor, in particular, the commencing 
point in an historical series, can present the perfect ideal : so, if Christ be 
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regarded decidedly as man, the archetypal ni^re and development whidt 
Schleiennacher ascribes to him, cannot be brought to accord with the law» 
of* human existence. Impeccability, in the sense of the impossibility of 
sinning, as it is supposed to exist in Christ, is a quality totally incompatiUe 
with the human nature ; for to man, in consequence of his agency being 
liable to guidance by the motives of the senses as well as of the reason, die 
possibility of sinning is essential. And if Christ was entirely free from in- 
ward conflict, from w vacillation of the spiritual life between good and evil, 
< he could not be a man of like nature with us ; for the action and re-action 
between the spiritual nature in general and the external world, and, in par- 
ticular, between the superior religious and moral powers, and the operations of 
the mind in subordination to the senses, necessarily manifests itself as a 
conflict.* 

1^ on the one side, the Cbristolo^ in question is far from satisfying 
science, it is equally far, on the other side, from satisfying the faith. We will 
not enter into those points in which, instead of the decisions of the<church, 
it at leasts ofids acceptable substitutes (concerning which, however, it may 
be doubted whether they are a full compensation).* Its disagreement with 
the faith is the most conspicuous in the position, that the facts of the resur- 
rection and ascension do not form essential parts of thf Christian faith. For 
the belief in the resurrection of Christ is the foundation stone, without which 
the Christian diurch could not have been built ; nor could the cycle of 
Christian festivals, which are the external representation of the Christian 
faith, now suffer a more fatal mutilation than by the removal of the festival of 
Easter : the Christ who died could not be what he is in the belief of the 
church, if he were not also the Christ who rose again. 

Thus the doctrine of Schleiennacher concerning the person and conditions 
of Christ, betrays a twofold inadequacy, not meeting the requirements eith» 
of the faith of the church, or of science. It is clear, however, from his 
doctrine of the work of Christ, that in order to satisfy the former so for as is 
here done, such a contradiction of the latter was quite unnecessary, and an 
easier course might have been pursued. For resting merely on a backward 
inference from the inward experience of the Christian as the effect^ to the 
person of Christ as the cause, the Christology of Schleiermachmr has but a 
frail support, since it cannot be proved that that inward experience is not to 
be explained without the actual existence of such a Christ. Schleiermacher 
himself did not overlook die probable objection that the church, induced 
merely by the relative excellence of Jesus, conceived an ideal of absolute 
perfection, and transferred this to the historical Christ, from which combina- 
tion she continually strengthens and vivifies her consciousness of God : but 
he held this objection to be precluded by the observation, that sinful 
humanity, by reason of the mutuu dependence of the will and the under- 
standing, is incapable of conceiving an immaculate ideal. But, as it has been 
aptly remarked, if Schleiermacher c^jiims a miracle for the origination of hiS 
real Christ, we have an equal right to daim one for the mrigination of the 
ideal of a Christ in the human soul.^ Meanwhile, it is not true that sinful 
human nature is incapable of conceiving a sinless ideal If by diis ideal be 
underatood merely a general conception, then the conception of &e periect and 
the dmless is as necessarily cq-existent with the consciousneissi of imperfectiQB 
sinfulneas as^ conception of infinity widi diat of finiteness; rince the two 

* Schmid, Ht sup. 

* Ohuu. RosenKrMir, at sap. s. pK ff. 
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ideas coaditionate one ano&er, and the one is not possible without the other. 
If, on the other band, bjr this ideal be nie«it a concrete image, the conception 
of a character in whi<^ the individual features are portrayed, it may bt' 
admitted that a sinful individual or age cannot depict such an image without 
blemish ; but of this inabiUty the age or individual itsc^ is not conscious, not 
having any superior stwdard, and if the image be tot slightly drawn, if it 
leave room for the modifications of increased enlightenment, it may continue 
to be regaled m immaculate even by a later and more clear*sighted age, so 
long as this age is inclined to view it under the most favourable light 
We may now estimate the truth of the reproach, which made Schleier- 
mader so mdignant, namely, that his was^ not an historical, but an ideal 
Christ It is unjust in relation to the opinion of Schleiermacher, for he 
firmly believed that the Christ, as construed by him, really lived ; but it is 
just in relation to the historical state of the facts, because such a Christ never 
exist^ but in idea ; and in this sense, indeed, the reproach has even a stronger 
bearing to the system of the church, because the Christ therein presented 
can stiU less have existed. Lastly, it is just in relation to the consequence 
of Scbleiermadier’s system, since to effect what Schleiermacher makes him 
effect, no other Chri^ is necessary, and, according to the principles of 
Schleiermacher respecting the relation of God to the world, of the super- 
natural to the natural, no other Christ is possible, than an ideal one : — ^and 
in this sense the reproach attaches specifically to Schleiermacher’s doctrine, 
for according to the premises of the orthodox doctrine, an historical Christ 
is both possible and necessary. 


§ *49- 

CHRISTOLOOV INTERPRETED SYMBOLICALLY. KANT. DB WETTE. 

The attempt to reton in combination the ideal in Christ with the historical, 
having fiuleo, these two elements separate themselves : the latter falls as a 
natural residuum to the ground, and the former rises as a pure sublimate into 
the ethereal world of ideas. Historically, Jesus can have been nothing more 
than a person, highly distinguished indeed, but subject to the limitations in- 
evitable to all that is mortal : by means of his exalted character, however, he 
mcerted so powerful an influence over the religious sentiment that it consti- 
tuted him the ideal of piety y in accordance with the general role, that an 
historical fact or person cannot become the basis of a positive religion until it 
is elevated into the sphere of the ideal.* 

Spinoza made this distinction when maintaining, that to know the historical 
Christ is not necessary to felici^, but onljr to know the ideal Christ, namely, 
the eternal wisdom of God, whidr is manifested in all things, in the human 
mind particularly, and in a preeminent degree in Jesus Christ — ^that wisdom 
which alone teaches man wtot is true and false, good and bad.* 

According to Kant, also, it ought not to be made a condition of salyar 
tion to believe^ that there was once a man who by his holiness and merit gave 
satisfaction fiar higiself and for all others; for of this the reason tells us 

‘ * Thus Schmid, ut sap. s. a6y. , „ . . 

* Ep. 31 , ad Oideubu^ 0pp. ed. Gfidrer, p. 556 aa MOitm tu» me emtutte 
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nothing ; t>ut it is the duty of men universally to elevate themselves to the 
ideal of moral perfection deposited in the reason, and to obtain moral strength 
•by the contemplation of this ideal. Such moral faith alone man is bound to 
exercise, and not historical faith.^ 

Taking his stand on this principle, Kant proceeds to interpret the doctrines 
of the Bible and the church as symbols of the ideal It is humanity, or the 
rational part of this system of things, in its entire moral perfection, that could 
alone make a world the object of divine Providence, and the end of creation. 
This idea of a humanity wellpleasing to God, has existed in God from all 
eternity ; it proceeds from his essence, and is therefore no created thing, but 
his eternal Son, the Word, through whom, that is, for whose sake, all things 
were created, and in whom God loved the world. As this idea of moral per- 
fection has not man for its author, as it has been introduced into him even 
without his being able to conceive how his nature can have been susceptible 
of such an idea, it may be said to have come down to us from heaven, and to 
have assumed the human nature, and this union with us may be regarded as 
an abasement of the Son of God. This ideal of moral perfection, so far as it 
is compatible with the condition of a being dependent on necessities and in- 
clinations, can only be conceived by us under the form of a man. Now just 
as we can obtain no idea of the amount of a forc^, but by calculating the 
degree of resistance which it can overcome, so we can form no estimate of 
the strength of the moral disposition, but by imagining hard conflicts in which 
it can triumph : lienee the man who embodies the perfect ideal must be one 
who would voluntarily undertake, not only to perform every duly of roan on 
his own behalf, and by precept and example to disseminate the good and the 
true around him as extensively as possible ; but also, though tempted by the 
strongest allurements, to submit to all sufferings, even to the most ignominious 
death, for the welfare of mankind. # 

In a practical relation this idea has its reality completely within itself, and 
it needed no exemplification in experience in order to become a model bind- 
ing on us, since it is enshrined as such in our reason. Nay, this ideal remains 
essentially confined to the reason, because it cannot be adequately repre- 
sented by any example in outward experience, since such an example would 
not fully disclose the inward disposition, but would only admit of our forming 
dubious inferences thereon. Nevertheless, as all men ought to be conformed 
to this ideal, and consequently must be capable of such conformity, it is 
always possible in experience that a man may appear, who in his teaching, 
course of life, and sufferings, may present an example of a man well-pleasing 
to God t but even in this manifestation of theK3od-man, it would not properly 
be that which is obvious to the senses, or can be known by experience, which 
would be the object of saving faith ; but the ideal lying in the reason, which 
we should attribute to this manifestation of the God-man, because he appeared 
to us to be conformed to it — that is, indeed, so far only as this can ^ con- 
cluded from outward experience. Inasmuch as all of us, though naturally 
generated men, feel bound, and , cdbsequently able, ourselves to present such 
an example, we have no reason to regard that exemplification of the ideal 
man as sup^aturally generated, nor do^ he need the attestation of miracles ; 

besides the moral faith in the idea, nothing further is requisite than the 
historical conviction that his life was conformed to that» idea, in order to 
. accredit him as its personification, 

lie who is conscious of s^ch a moral disposition, as to have a well-founded 
cemfidence^ that under temptations and sufferings similar to those which are 

^ iSae)^ der GfSiicsa deir blcmen drittes StUik, itc Abtld. vti* 
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attributed to the ideal man, a} a touchstone of his moral dispositiop, he would 
adhere unalterably to this exemplar, and faithfully follow his steps, such a 
man alone is entitled to consider himself an object of the divine complacency. 
To elevate himself to such a state of mind, man must depart from evil, cast^, 
off the old man, crucify the flesh ; a change which is essentially connected 
with a series of sorrows and sufferings. These the former man has deserved 
as a punishment, but they fall on the new ; for the regenerated man, who' 
takes them on himself, though physically and in his empirical character, as a 
being determined by the senses, he remains the former man ; is morally, as 
an intellectual being, with his changed disposition, become a new man. 
Having by this change taken upon him the disposition of the Son of God, 
that which is strictly a substitution of the new man for the old^^ may be repre- 
sented, by a personification of the idea, as a substitution of the Son of God, 
and it may be said, that the latter himself, as a substitute, bears for man, for 
all who practically believe in him, the guilt of sin ; as a redeemer, satisfies 
supreme justice by suffering and death ; and as an intercessor, imparts the 
hope of appearing justified before the judge : the suffering which the new 
man, in dying to the old, must perpetually incur through life, being conceived 
in the representative of mankind, as a death suffered once for all.^ 

Kant, like Schleiermacher (whose Christology in many respects recalls that 
of Kant),® carries his* appropriation of the Christology of the church no 
further than the death of Christ : of his resurrection and ascension, he says, 
that they cannot be available to religion within the limits of pure reason, 
because they would involve the materiality of all existences. Still, in another 
light, he employs these facts as symbols of the ideas of the reason ; as images 
of the entrance into the abode of blessedness, that is, into communion with 
al^the^good : while Tieftrunk has yet more decidedly given it as his opinion, 
that without the resurrection, the history of Jesus would terminate in a re- 
volting oatastrophe ; that the eye would turn away with melancholy and dis- 
satisfaction from an event, in which the pattern of humanity fell a victim to 
impious rage, and in which the scene closed with a death as unmerited as 
sorrowful ; that the history requires tp be crowned with the fulfilment of the 
expectation towards which the moral contemplations of every one are ir- 
resistibly drawn — with the passage into a compensating immortality.® 

In the same manner, De Wette ascribed to the evangelical history, as to 
every history, and particularly to the history of religion, a symbolical, ideal 
character, in virtue of which it is the expression and image of the human 
mind and its various operations. The history of the miraculous conception 
of Jesus represents the divine origin of religion; the narratives of his miracles, 
the independent force of th€ human mind, and the sublime doctrine of 
spiritual self-reliance ; his resurrection is the image of the victory of truth, a 
fore- shadowing of the future triumph of good over evil ; his ascension, the 
symbol of the eternal majesty of religion. The fundamental religious ideas 
which Jesus enunciated in his teaching, are expressed with equal clearness in 
his history. This history is an expression of devoted enthusiasm, in the 
courageous ministry of Jesus, and in the Victorious power of his appearance; 
af resignation, in his contest with the wickedness of men, in the melancholy 
of his premonitory discourses, and above all in his death. Christ on the 
cross is the image of humanity purified by self-sacrifice ; we ought all to 
crucify ourselves .with him, that we may rise with him to new life. Lastly, 

* Ut sup. 2 tes Stiick, iter Abschn. jtes Stilck, ite Abthlg. 

* This is shown by Baur, christl. Gnosis, s. 6 ^ ff. 
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tbe idea of devotion was the key-note in the ^bisfoiy of Jesus, every moment 
of his life being dedicated to the thought pf his heavenly Father.^ 

At an earlier period, Rorst present^ this symbolical view of the history of 
J^us with singular clearness. Whether, he says, all that is narrated of Christ 
happened precisely so, historically, is a question indifferent to us, nor can it 
now be settled. Nay, if we would be candid with ourselves, that which was 
once sacred history for the Christian believer, is, for the enlightened portion 
of our cotemporaries, only fable : the narratives of the supernatural birth of 
Christ, of his miracles, of his resurrection and ascension, must be rejected by 
us as at variance with the inductions of our intell^t Let them however 
only be no longer interpreted merely by the understanding as history, but by 
the feelings and imagination, as poetry ; and it will be found that in these 
narratives nothing is invented arbitrarily, but all springs from the depths and 
divine impulses of the human mind. Considered from this point of view, we 
may annex to the history of Christ all "that is important to religious trust, 
animating to the pure dispositions, attractive to the tender feelings. That 
history is a beautiful, sacred poem of the human race — a poem in ^ich are 
embodied all the. wants of our religious instinct; and this is the highest 
honour of Christianity, and the strongest proof of its universal applicability. 
The history of the gospel is in fact the history of hugian nature conceived 
ideally, and exhibits to us in the life of an individual, what man ought to be, 
and, united with him by following his doctrine and example, can actually 
become. It is not denied that what to us can appear only sacr^ poetry, was 
to Paul, John, Matthew and Luke, fact and certain history. But it was the 
very same internal cause which made the narratives of the gospel sacred fact 
and history to them, which makes those narratives to us a sacred mythus and 
poetry. The points of view only are different : human nature, and in*it the 
religious impulse, remains ever the same. Those first Christians ^eded in 
their world, for the animating of the religious and moral dispositions in the 
men of their time, history and fact, of which, however, the inmost kernel 
consisted of ideas : to us, the facts are become superannuated and doubtful, 
and only for the sake of the fundamental ideas, are the narratives of those 
facts an object of reverence.® 

This view was met immediately on the part of the church by the reproach, 
that instead of the riches of divine reality which faith discovers in the history 
of Christ, it palmed upon us a collection of empty ideas and ideals ; instead 
of a consolatory work effected, an overwhelming obligation. For the cer- 
tainty, that God once actually united himself with human nature, the admoni- 
tion that man ought to obtain divine dispositions, offers a poor compensation; 
for the peace which the redemption completed by Christ brings to the be- 
liever, it is no equivalent to put before him the duty of freeing himself from 
sia By this system, man is thrust out of the reconciled world in which 
Christianity places him, into an unreconciled world, out of a world of happi- 
ness into a world of misery ; for where reconciliation has yet to be effected, 
where happiness has yet to be attainisd, there is at present enmity and un- 
happiness. And, in truth, the hope of entire deliverance from these conditions, 
is, accordmg to the principles of this system, which only admits an infinite 
approximation toward the ide^ a deceptive one ; for that which is only to be 
reached in an endless progimion, is in fact unattainable. 

But not the fiuth alone^ science also m its newest devd^pmerit, has found 

mi Thecdogie, stw Absdmitt, Kap. 3; comp* bibL Dc^gmaUk, 1 255 ; lurdi- 
I ilbcr Mythologie a. i* w* in Henke’s neuer Magarin^ b* s* 454 & Comp. Henkel 
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this system ttnsatisfiwtoiyr Science Has perceiTed that to convert ideas 
simply into an obligatory possibili^, to which no reality corresponds, is in 
fact to annihilate them ; just as it would be to render the infinite finite, eo 
represent it as that tdiich lies beyond the finite. Science has conceived that 
the infinite has its existence in the alternate production and extinction of the 
finite ; thM the idea is realised only in the entire series of its manifestations ; 
that nothing can come into existence which does not already essentially exist ; 
and, therrfore, that it is not to be reqmred of man, that be should reconcile 
himself wiA God, and assimilate his sentiments to the divine, unless this 
reconciliation and this assimilation are already virtually effected. 


§ ISO- 

THE SPECULATIVE CHRISTOLOGY, 

• 

Kant had already said that the good principle did not descend from 
heaven merely at a particular time, but had descended on mankind invisibly 
from the commencement of the human race ; and Schelling laid down the 
proposition : the incaAiation of God is an incarnation from eternity.^ But 
while the former understood under that expression only the moral instinct, 
which, with its ideal of good, and its sense of duty, has been from the be* 
ginning implanted in man ; the latter understood under the incarnate Son of 
God the finite itself, in the form of the human consciousness, which in its 
contradistinction to the infinite, wherewith it is nevertheless one, appears as a 
sufrering God, subjected to the conditions of time. 

In the most recent philosophy this idea has been further developed in the 
following* manner.^ When it is said of God that he is a Spirit, and of man 
that he also is a Spirit, it follows that the two are not essentially distinct To 
speak more particularly, it is the essential property of a spirit, in the distribu- 
tion of itself into distinct personalities, to remain identical with itself, to 
possess itself in another than itself. Hence the recognition of God as a spirit 
implies, that God does not remain as a fixed and immutable Infinite encom- 
passing the Finite, but enters into it, produces the, Finite, Nature, and the 
human mind, merely as a limited manifestation of himself, from which he 
eternally returns into unity. As man, considered as a finite spirit, limited to 
his finite nature, has not truth ; so God, considered exclusively as an infinite 
spirit, shut up in his infinitude, has not reality. The infinite spirit is real only 
when it discloses itself in finite spirits ; as the finite spirit is true only when it 
meiges itself in the infinite. The true and real existence of spirit, therefore, 
is neither in God by himself, nor in man by himself, but in the God-man ; 
neither in the infinite alone, nor in the finite alone, but in the interchange of 
hnpartation and withdrawal between the two, which on the part of God is 
revelation, on the part of man religion. ^ 

If God and man are in themselves om^ and if religion is the human side of 
this unity : then must this unity be made evident to man in religion, and be- 
come in him consciousness and reality. Certainly, so long as man knows not 
that he is a spirit, be cannot know that God is man : while he is under the 
guidance of nature»enly, he will deify nature] when he has learned to submit 

^ Vorlesiingeii iiber die Methode des akademUchen Stadiums, s. 193. 

> Hegel’s Phaaomenologie des Geistes, s. 561 01 ; Vorlesun^n Uber die Philos, der 
Relig. a, s. 354 fr. Marheineke, Grandlehren der dbristl. Dogmatik. s. 174 ff. Kosenktaai^ 
£ncykl(^ie der theol. Wissenschafien, s. 38C, 14$ 01 ; comp, my Streitschrifien^ 3tes 
Heft,s.7fiff- 
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himself to lav, and thus to regulate his natural tenAendes by external mean8» 
he will set God before him as a lawgiver. But when, in the vidssitudes of 
the world’s history, the natural state disdoses its corruptions, the legal its 
misery; the former will experience the need of a God who elevates it above 
itself, the latter, of a God who descends to its level Man being once mature 
enough to receive as his religion the truth that God is man, and man of a 
divine race; it necessarily follows, since religion is the form in which the 
truth presents itself to the popular mind, that this truth must appear, in a 
« guise intelligible to all, as a fact obvious to the senses : in other words, there 
must appear a human individual who is recognised as the visible God. This 
God>man uniting in a single being the divine essence and the human person- 
ality, it may be said of him that he had the Divine Spirit for a father and a 
woman for his mother. His personality reflecting itself not in himself, but in 
the absolute substance, having the will to exist only for God, and not at all 
for itself, he is sinless and perfect. As a man of Divine essence, he is the 
power that subdues nature, a worker of miracles ; but as God in a huimn mani* ^ 
festation, he is dependent on nature, subject to its necessities and sufferings — "" 
is in a state of abatement. Must he even pay the last tribute to nature ? does 
not the fact that the human nature is subject to death preclude the idea that 
that nature is one with the divine ? No ; the God-mamdies, and thus proves 
that the incarnation of God is real, that the infinite spirit does not scorn to 
descend into the lowest depths of the finite, because he knows how to find a 
way of return into himself, because in the most entire alienation of himself, 
he can retain bis identity. Further, the God-man, in so far as he is a spirjt 
reflected in his infinity, stands contrasted with men, in so far as they are 
limited to their finiteness : hence opposition and contest result, and the death 
of the God-Man becomes a violent one, inflicted by the hands of sinnfts ;'^o 
that to physical degradation is added the moral degradation of ignoQiiny and 
accusation of crime. If God then finds a passage from heaven to the grave, 
so must a way be discoverable for man from the grave to heaven : the death of 
the prince of life is the life of mortals. By his entrance into the world as 
God-man, God showed himself reconciled to man ; by his dying, in which act 
he cast off the limitations of mortality, he showed moreover the way in which 
he perpetually effects that reconciliation : namely, by remaining, throughout 
his manifestation of himself under the limitations of a natural existence, and 
his suppression of that existence, identical with himself. Inasmuch as the 
death of the God-man is merely the cessation of his state of alienation from 
the infinite, it is in fact an exaltation and return to God, and thus the death is 
necessarily followed by the resurrection and ascension. 

The G<^-man, who during his life stood before his cotemporaries as an in- 
dividual distinct from themselves, and perceptible by the senses, is by death 
taken out of their sight ; he enters into their imagination and memory : the 
unity of the divine and human in him, becomes a of the general*^ 
consciousness; and the church must repeat spiritually, in the souls of its 
members, those events of his life wRich he experienced externally. The be- 
liever, finding himself environed with the conditions of nature, must, like 
Christ, die to nature—but oply inwardly, as Christ did outwardly,— must 
spiritually crucify himself and be buried with Christ, that by the virtual sup- 
pression of his own sensible existence, he may become, i^ so far as he is a 
spirit, identical with himself and participate in the b&ss and glory of 
Christ 
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§ »S*- 

LAST DILEMMA. 

Thus by a higher mode of argumentation, from the idea of God and man 
in their reciprocal relation, the truth of the conception which the church 
forms of Christ appears to be confirmed, and we seem to be reconducted ta 
the orthodox point of view, though by an inverted path : for while there, the 
truth of the conceptions of the church concerning Christ is deduced from 
the correctness of the evangelical history ; here, the veracity of the history is 
deduced from the truth of those conceptions. That which is rational is alsa 
real ; the idea is not merely the moral imperative of Kant, but also an actu* 
ality. Proved to be an idea of the reason, the unity of the divine and human 
nature must also have an historical existence. The unity of God with man, 
says Marheineke,' was really and visibly manifested in the person of Jesus 
•Christ; ifi him, according to Rosenkranz,® the divine power over nature was 
concentrated, he could not act otherwise than miraculously, and the working 
of miracles, which surprises us, was to him natural. His resurrection, says 
Conradi,® is the necessary sequel of the completion of his personality, and so 
little ought it to surprise us, that, on the contrary, we must rather have been 
surprised if it had not happened. 

But do these deductions remove the contradictions which have exhibited 
themselves in the doctrine of the church, concerning the person and. work of 
Christ ? We need only to compare the structures, which Rosenkranz in his^ 
Review has passed on Schleiermacher’s criticism of the Christology of the 
cliiircl^ with what the same author proposes as a substitute in his Encyclo- 
paedia, in order to perceive, that the general propositions on the unity of the 
divine ariQ human natures, do not in the least serve to explain the appearance of 
a person, in whom this unity existed individually, in an exclusive manner. 
Through I may conceive that the divine spirit in a state of renunciation and 
abasement becomes the human, and that the human nature in its return into 
and above itself becomes the divine ; this does not help me to conceive more 
easily, how the divine and human natures can have constituted the distinct 
and yet united portions of an historical person. Though 1 may see the human 
mind in its unity with the divine, in the course of the world^s history, more 
and more completely establish itself as the power which subdues nature; 
this IS quite another thing, than to conceive a single man endowed with such, 
power, for individual, voluntar}^ acts. Lastly, from the truth, that the sup- 
pression of the natural existence is the resurrection of the spirit, can never be 
deduced the bodily resurrection of an individual 

We should thus have fallen back again to Kant's point of view, which we 
have ourselves found unsatisfactory : for if the idea have no corresponding 
Tfeality, it is an empty obligation and ideal. But do we then deprive the idea 
of all reality? By no means : we reject oi)ily that which does not follow from 
the premises,* If reality is ascribed to the idea of the unity of the divine and 
human natures, is this equivalent to the admission that this unity must 
actually have been once manifested, as it never had been, and never more 
will be, in one individual ? This is indeed not the mode in which Idea, 
realizes itself ; itis*hot wont to lavish ail its fulness on one exemplar, and> 
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be niggardly towards all others*^ — to express itself perfectly in that one indivi- 
dyal^ and imperfectly in all the rest : it rather loves to distribute its riches 
among a multiplicity of exemplars which reciprocally complete each other — 
in the alternate appearance and suppression of a series of individuals. And 
is tUs no true realization of the idea? is not the idea of the unity of the 
divine and human natures a real one in a far higher senses when I regard the 
whole race of mankind as its realizatioui than when I single out one man as 
such a realization ? is not an incarnation of God from eternity, a truer one 
than an incarnation limited to a particular point of time. 

This is the key to the whole of Christology, that, as subject of the predicate 
which the church assigns to Christ, we place, instead of an individual, an idea ; 
but an idea which has an existence in reality, not in the mind only, like that 
of Kant In an individual, a God-man, the properties and functions which 
the church ascribes to Christ contradict themselves ; in the idea of the race, 
they perfectly agree. Humanity is the union of the two natures — God be- 
come man, the infinite manifesting itself in the finite, and the finite Ipirit re-** 
membering its infinitude ; it is the child of the visible Mother and the in- 
visible Father, Nature and Spirit ; it is the worker of miracles, in so far as in 
the course of human history the spirit more and more, completely subjugates 
nature, both within and around man, until it lies before him as the inert mat- 
ter on which he exercises his active power;^ it is the sinless existence, for the 
course of its development is a blameless one, pollution cleaves to the indivi- 
dual only, and does not touch the race or its histoiy. It is Humanity that 
dies, rises, and ascends to heaven, for from the negation of its phenomenal 
life there ever proceeds a higher spiritual life ; from the suppression of its 
mortality as a personal, national, and terrestrial spirit, arises its union with 
the infinite spirit of the heavens. By faith in this Christ, especially in his 
death and resunection, man is justified before God ; that is, by the^ kindling 
within him of the idea of Humanity, the individual man participates^ in the 
divinely human life of the species. Now the main element of that idea is, 
that the n^ation of the merely natural and sensual life, which is itself the 
negation of the spirit (the negation of negation, therefore), is the sole way to 
true spiritual life.*^ 

This alone is the absolute sense of Christology : that it is annexed to the 
person and history of one individual, is a necessary result of the historical 
form which Christology has taken. Schleiermacher was quite right when he 
foreboded, that the speculative view would not leave much more of the his- 
torical person of the Saviour than was retainecLby the Ebionites. The pheno- 
menal history of the individual, says Hegel, is only a starting point for the 
mind. Faith, in her early stages, is governed by the senses, and therefore 
contemplates a temporal history ; what she holds to be true is the external, 
ordinary event, the evidence for which is of the historical, forensic kind — a 
fact to be proved by the testimony of the senses, and the moral confidence" 
inspired by the witnesses. But mind having once taken occasion by this 
external fact, to bring under its consciousness the idea of humanity as one 
with God, sees in the history only the presentation of that idea ; the object 
of faith is completely changed ; instead of a sensible, empirical fact, it has 


* lAfifh this should be compared the exphumtion in the Streitschriftqp, ut sup. s. 119* 
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become a spiritual and divine idea, which has its confirmation no longer m 
history but in philosophy. When the mind has thus gone beyond the sen* 
sible history, and entered into the domain of the absolute, the former ceaseS 
to be essential ; it takes a subordinate place, above which the spiritual truths 
suggested by the history stand self-supported ; it becomes as the faint image 
of a dream which belongs only to the past, and does not, like the idea, share 
the permanence of the spirit which is absolutely present to itself.^ Even 
Luther subordinated the physical miracles to the spiritual, as the truly great 
miracles. And shall we interest ourselves more in the cure of some sick 
people in Galilee, than in the miracles of intellectual and moral life belonging 
to the history of the world — in the increasing, the almost incredible dominion 
of man over nature — ^in the irresistible force of ideas, to which no unintelli- 
gent matter, whatever its magnitude, can oppose any enduring resistance? 
Shall isolated incidents, in themselves trivial, be more to us than the universal 
order of events, simply because in the latter we presuppose, if we do not per- 
fieive, a natural cause, in the former the contrary ? This would be a direct 
contravention of the more enlightened sentiments of our own day, justly and 
conclusively expressed by Schleiermacher. The interests of pity, says this 
theologian, can no longer require us so to conceive a fact, that by its depend- 
ence on God it is divested of the conditions which would belong to it as a 
link in the chain of nature ; for we have outgrown the notion, that the divine 
omnipotence is more completely manifested in the interruption of the order 
of nature, than in its preservation.^ Thus if we know the incarnation, death 
and resurrection, the duplex negatio affirmat^ as the eternal circulation, the 
infinitely repeated pulsation of the divine life ; what special importance can 
attach to a single fact, which is but a mere sensible image of this unending 
pro^ss? Our age demands to be led in Christology to the idea in the fact, 
to the raco in the individual : a theology which, in its doctrines on the Christ, 
stops short at him as an individual, is not properly a theology, but a homily. 

In what relation, then, must the pulpit stand to theology, — nay, how is the 
continuance of a ministry in the church possible when theology has reached 
this stage? This is the difficult question which presents itself to us in con- 
clusion. 


8 152. 

RELATION OF THE CRITICAL AND SPECULATIVE THEOLOGY TO THE CHURCH. 

Schleiermacher has said, that when he reflected on the approaching crisis 
in theology, and imagined himself obliged to choose one of two alternatives, 
either to surrender the Christian history, like every common history, as a spoil 
to criticism, or to hold his faith in fee to the speculative system ; his decision 
aas, that for himself, considered singly, he would embrace the latter, but 
that, regarding himself as a member of the church, and especially as one of 
its teachers, he should be induced rather, t(f take the opposite course. For 
the idea of CJod and of man on which, according to the speculative system, 
the truth of the Christian faith rests, is indeed a precious jewel, but it can be 
possessed only by a few, and he would not wish to be that privileged indi* 
vidual in the churchj^ who alone among thousands held the faith on its true 
(pounds. As a member of the church, he could have no satisfaction but in 

• Vorlesungcn Uber die Philosophic der Religion, *, s. 263 ff. Compare the cdlection of 
the several propositions of Hegel on the person of Christ and the evangelical history, in my 
Streitschriften, 3 Heft, s. 76. 
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perfect equality, in the consciousness that all receive alike, both in kind and 
fanner, from the same source. And as a teacher and spokesman to the 
church, he could not possibly attempt the task of elevating old and young, 
without distinction, to the idea of God and of man : he must rather attack 
their faith as a groundless one, or else endeavour to strengthen and confirm 
it while knowing it to be groundless. As thus in the matter of religion an 
impassable gulf would be fixed between two parties in the church, the 
speculative theology threatens us with the distinction of an esoteric and exo* 
teric doctrine, which ill accords with the declaration of Christ, that all shall 
be taught of God. The scientific alone have the foundation of the faith : the 
unscientific have only the faith, and receive it only by means of tradition. If 
the Ebionitish view, on the contrary, leave but little of Christ, yet this little 
is equally attainable by all, and we are thereby secured from the hierarchy 
of speculation, which ever tends to merge itself in the hierarchy of Rome.^ 

Here we see presented, under the form of thought belonging to a cultivated 
mind, the same opinion which is now expressed by many in a less1c:ultivated!' 
fashion : namely, that the theologian who is at once critical and speculative, 
must in relation to the church be a hypocrite. The real state of the case is 
this. The church refers her Christology to an individual who existed histori- 
cally at a certain period : the speculative theologian to an idea which only 
attains existence in the totality of individuals ; by the church the evangelical 
narratives are received as history : by the critical theologian, they are regarded 
for the most part as mere mythi. If he would continue to impart instruction 
to the church, four ways are open to him : 

First, the attempt already excluded by the above observations of Schkier- 
macher, namely, to elevate the church to his own point of view, and for it, 
also, to resolve the historical into the ideal an attempt which nJust neces- 
sarily fail, because to the Church all those premises are wanting on which the 
theologian rests his speculative conclusions ; and upon which, therefore, only 
an enthusiast for interpretation would venture. 

The second and opposite measure would be, to transport himself to the 
point of view of the church, and for the sake of imparting edification ecclesi- 
astically, to descend from the sphere of the ideal into the region of the popular 
conception. This expedient is commonly understood and judged too 
narrowly. The difference between the theologian and the church is regarded 
as a total one ; it is thought, that in answer to the question, whether he 
believes in the history of Christ, he ought to say exactly, no ; whereas he says, 
yes : and this is a falsehood. It is true, that if in the discourses and instruc- 
tions of the spiritual teacher, the main interest were an historical one, this 
would be a correct representation of the case : but, in fact, the interest is a 
religious one, — it is essential religion which is here communicated under tR?* 
form of a history ; hence he who ^oe$ not believe in the history as such, may 
yet appreciate the religious truths therein contained, equally with one who 
does also receive the history as such ; the distinction is one of form merely, 
and does not affect the substance. Hence it is an evidence of an uncultivated 
mind, to denounce as a hypocrite a theologian who preaches, for example, on 
the resurrection of Christ, since, though he may not beii^ve in the reality of 
that invent as a single sensible fact, he may, nevertheless, hold to be true the 
representation of the process of spiritual life, which the resurrection of Christ 
j^ords. Strictly considered, however, this identity of the substantial truth, 

^ 111 the aten Setidschreiben on his Glaubenslehre. v* 
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exists only in the Apprehension of ^him who knows how to distinguish the 
substance from the forpi of religion^ of the theologian, not of the churoh, 
to whom he speaks. The latter can conceive no faith in the dogmatical 
truth of the resurrection of Christ, for example, apart from a conviction of its 
historical reality ; and if it come to discover that the theologian has not this 
conviction, and yet preaches on the resurrection, he must appear in the eyes 
of the church a hypocrite, and thus the entire relation between the theologian 
and the church would be virtually cancelled. 

In this case, the theologian, though in himself no hypocrite, would appear 
such to the church, and would be conscious of this misconstruction. If not- 
withstanding this, he should continue to instruct the church under the form 
of its own conceptions, he would ultimately appear a hypocrite to himself 
also, and would be driven to the third, desperate course, of forsaking the 
ministerial office. It avails nothing to say, he has only to, descend from the 
^pulpit, and mount the professor’s chair, where he will not be under the neces- 
sity of withholding his scientific opinions from such as are destined to science; 
for if he, whom the course of his own intellectual culture has obliged to 
renounce the ministerial office, should by his instructions lead many to the 
same point, and thus render them also incapable of that office, the original 
evil would only be multiplied. On the other hand, it could not be held good 
for the church, that all those who pursue criticism and speculation to the 
results above presented, should depart from their position as teachers. For 
no clergyman would any longer meddle with such inquiries, if he thus ran the 
risk of being led to results which would oblige him to abandon the minis- 
teftal^ffice ; criticism and philosophy would fall into the hands of those who 
are not professed theologians, and to the theologian nothing would remain 
but the faith, which then could not possibly long resist the attacks of the 
critical and speculative laity. But where truth is concerned, the possible 
consequences have no weight ; hence the above remark ought not to be made. 
Thus much, however, may be maintained in relation to the real question : he 
whom his theological studies have led to an intellectual position, respecting 
which he must believe, that he has attained the truth, that he has penetrated 
into the deepest mysteries of theology, cannot feel either inclined or bound 
just at this point in his career to abandon theology ; on the contrary, such a 
step would be unnatural, nay, impossible. 

He will therefore seek another expedient ; and as such there presents itself 
a fourth, which is not, like the two first, one-sided, nor like the third, merely 
negative, but which offers a positive mode of reconciling the two extremes — 
the consciousness of the theologian, and that of the church. In his dis^ 
^curses to the church, he will indeed adhere to the forms of the popular 
conception, but on every opportunity he will exhibit their spiritual significance, 
which to him constitutes their sole truths and thus prepare— though such a 
result is only to be thought of as an unending progress— the resolution of 
those forms into their original ideas in the consciousness of the church also. 
Thus, to abide by the example already chosen, at the festival of Easier, he 
will indeed set out from the sensible fact of the resurrection of Christ, but 
he will dwell chiefly on the being buried and rising again with Christ, which 
fhe Apostle himself has strenuously inculcated. This very course every 
preacher, even the most orthodox, strictly takes, as often as he *aws a morAl 
from the evangelical text on which he preaches : for this is nothing else than 
the transition from the externally historical to the inward and spiritual. It is 
true,ywe must not overlook the distinction, that the orthodox preacher builds 
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his moral on the teiet in snch » way, that the latter remains as an historical 
fovjndation ; Wher^, with the speculative preacher, the transition fix>m the 
biblical history or’the church doctrine^ to the truth wmch he thence derives, 
has the negative elSfect of annihilating the former. Viewed more closely, 
however, the transition of the orthodox pseacner from the evai^elical text to 
the moral application, is not free from this negative tendency ; in proegeding 
from the history to the doctrine he implies at least thus much : toe history is 
not enough, it is not top whole truth, it must be* transmuted from a past fact 
into a present one, from an event external to you, it must become your own 
intimate experience : so that with this transition, the case is the same as with 
the proof of the existence of God, in which the cosmical existence, which is 
the point of departure, apparently remains as a foundation, but is in fact 
negatived as a true existence, and merged in toe absolute. Nevertheless^ 
there remains a marked distinction between these two propositions : since, 
and in so fru as, tl^is has happened, so and so is your duty and your consola- 
tion — and : this is indeed related as having happened once, but toe'fruth is,** 
that it always so happens, and both in and by you ought to happen. At 
least, the community will not receive both as identical ; and thus, here again, 
in every excess or diminution which the more or less snontaneous relation of 
the teacher to critical theology, together with the variety in the degrees of 
culture of the community, introduces, — the danger is incurred that the com- 
munity may discover this difference, and the preacher appear to it, and con- 
sequently to himself, a hypocrite. 

In this difficulty, toe theologian may find himself driven either directly to 
state his opinions, and attempt to elevate the people to his ideas : or/* since 
this attempt must necessarily fail, carefully to adapt himself to the conception 
of the community ; or, lastly, sinc^ even on this plan, he may easily betray 
himself, in toe end to leave the ministerial profession. 

We have thus admitted the difficulty with which the critical and speculative 
views are burthened, with reference to the relation of the clergyman to toe 
church ; we have exhibited the collision into which the theologian falls, when 
it is asked, what course remains for him in so far as he has adopted such 
views ? and we have shown that our age has not arrived at a certain decision 
on this subject. But this collision is not the effect of the curiosity of an in- 
dividual ; it is necessarily introduced by toe progress of time and toe develop- 
ment of Christian theology ; it surprises and masters toe individual, without 
his being able to guard himself from it. Or rather he can do this with slight 
labour, if he abstain from study and thought, or, if not from these, from 
freedom of speech and writing. Of such there are already enough in our day, 
and there was no need to make continual additions to their number through^ 
toe calumniation of those who have expressed themselves in toe spirit of 
advanced science. But there arc also a few, who, notwithstanding such 
attacks, freely declare what can no longer be concealed — and time will show 
whether by the one patty or toe other, the Church, Mankind, and Truth are 
best served 
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